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CRITICAL Alflr^&iia^i^CAL ESSAYS 

OOiTTRlBCTBD TO 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 

(October, 1838.) 

Memoirs of the Life, Works, and Corre- 
spondence of Sir William Temple, By 
the Right Hox. Thomas Pbreghine 
Courtenay. 2 vols. 8vo. London : 1836. 
Mr. Courtenay has long been well 
known to politicians as an industrious 
and useful official man, and as an up- 
right and consistent mein|||r of Parlia- 
ment. He has been otflHf the most 
moderate, and, at the sffiie time, one 
of the least pliant members of the 
Conservative party. His conduct has, 
indeed, on some questions, been so 
Whiggish, that both those who ap- 
plauded and those* who condemned it 
have questioned his claim to be consi- 
dered as a Tory. But his Toryism, 
such as it is, he has held fast through 
all changes of fortune and fashion ; 
and he has at last retired from public 
life, leaving behind him, to the best of 
our belief, no personal enemy, and car- 
rying with him the respect and good 
will of many who strongly dissent 
from his opinions. 

This book, the fruit of Mr. Courte- 
nay’s leisure, is introduced by a pre- 
face in which he informs us that the 
assistance furnished to him from vari- 
ous quarters “ has taught him the su- 
periority of literature to politics for 
developing the kiiidlier feelings, and 
conducing to an agreeable life.” We 
are truly glad that Mr. Courtenay is 
so well satisfied with his new employ- 
ment, and we heartily congratulate 
him on having been driven by events 
Vou IL 


to make an exchange which, advanta- 
geous as it is, few people make while 
they can avoid it. He has little reason, 
in our opinion, to envy any of those 
who are still engaged in a pursuit from 
which, at most, they can only expect 
that, by relinquishing liberal studies 
and social pleasures, by passing nights 
without sleep and summers without one 
glimpse of the beauty of nature, they 
may attain that laborious, that invidi- 
ous, that closely watched slavery which 
is mocked with the name of power. 

The volumes before us arc fairly 
entitled to the praise of diligence, care, 
good sense, and impartiality ; and 
these qualities arc sufficient to make a 
book valuable, but not quite sufficient 
to make it readable. Mr. Courtenay 
has not sufficiently studied the arts of 
selection and compression. The infor- 
mation with which he furnishes us, 
must still, we apprehend, be considered 
as so much raw material. To manu- 
facturers it will be highly useful ; but 
it is not yet in such a form that it can 
be enjoyed by the idle consumer. To 
drop metaphor, we are afraid that tins 
work wiU bo less acceptable to those 
who read for the sake of reading, than 
to those who read in order to write. 

Wc cannot help adding, though wc 
are extremely unwilling to quarrel with 
Mr. Courtenay about politics, that 
the book would not be at all the worse 
if it contained fewer snarls against the 
Whigs of the present day. Not only 
are these passages out of place in a 
historical work but some of them are 
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intrinsically such, that they would he- I 
come the editor of a third-rate party 
newsj'iaper better tliaii a gentleman of 
Mr. Courtenay’s talents and knowledge. 
Eor example, we are told that, “ it is a 
remarkable circumstance, familiar to 
those who are acquainted with history, 
but suppressed by the new Whigs, tliat 
the liberal politicians of the seventeenth 
century and the greater part of the 
eighteenth, never extended their libe- 
rality to the native Irish, or the pro- 
lessors of the ancient religion.” What 
schoolboy of fourteen is ignorant of 
this remarkable circumstance ? What , 
Whig, new or old, was ever such an 
idiot as to think that it could be sup- 
pressed ? Really we might as well 
say that it is a remarkable circum- 
stance, familiar to people well read in’ 
history, but carefully suppressed by the 
Clergy of the Established’* Church, that 
in the fiftct'iith century England was 
in communion with Rome. Wc are 
tempted to make some remarks on 
another passage, which seems to he 
the peroration of a speech intend(‘d to 
have been spoken against the Reform 
Bill : but we forbear. 

Wo doubt whether it will be founcl 
that the memory of Sir William Temple 
owes much to Mr. Courtenay’s re- 
sc^jrches. Temple is one of those men 
whom the world has agreed to praise 
highly without knowing much about 
them, and w^ho are therefore more 
likely to lose than to gain by a close 
exaininatioji. Yet he is not without 
fair pretensions to tlic most honourable 
place among the statesmen pf his time. 
A few of them equalled or surpassed 
liim in talents ; but they were men of 
no good repute for honesty. A few 
may be named whose patriotism -was 
purer, nobler, and more disinterested 
than his ; but they were men of no 
eminent ability. Morally, he wiis above 
Shaftesbury ; intellectually, he was 
above Russell. 

To say of a man that ho occupied a 
high position in times of misgovern- 
ment, of cormption, of civil and reli- 
gious faction, that nevertheless he con- 
tracted no great stain and bore no 
part in any great crime, that he won 
the esteem of a profligate Court and of 


a tnrbiibmt people, wdtliout being guilty 
of any disgraceful subservicney to 
either, seems to be very high praise ; 
and all this may with truth be said of 
Temple. 

Yet Temple is not a man to our taste. 
A temper not naturally good, but un- 
der strict command ; a constant regard 
to decorum ; a rare caution in jdaying 
that mixed game of skill and hazard, 
human life ; a disposition to be content 
with small and certain winnings rather 
than to go on doubling the stake ; these 
seem to us to be the most remarkable 
features of his character. Tliis sort of 
moderation, when united, as in him it 
was, with very considerable abilities, is, 
under ordinary circumstances, scarcely 
to be distinguished from the highest 
and purest integrity, and yet may be 
perfectly compatible with laxity of prin- 
ciple, with coldness of heart, and with 
the most intense seltishness. Temple, 
we fear, had not sufficient warmth and 
elevation of sentiment to deserve the 
name of a vktuous man. He did not 
betray or dfccss his country : nay, he 
rendered C(lMl:lerable services to her; 
but bo risked nothing for her. No 
temptation wdiieh either the King or 
the Op)>osition could hold out ever in- 
dnc(‘d him to come forwjird as the sup- 
])orter either of arbitrary or of factious 
measures. But he was most careful 
not to givet offence by strenuously op- 
posing such measures, lie never put 
himself prominently before the public 
eye, except at (tonjiincturcs wdien ho 
was almost certain to gain, and could 
not possibly lose, at conjunctures when 
the iiiten'st of the State, the vievvs of the 
Court, and the passions of tlic multi- 
tude, all appeared for an instant to co- 
incide. By judiciously availing himself 
of several of these rare moments, he 
succeeded in establishing a higli cha- 
I raeter for wisdom and patriotism. When 
I the favourable crisis was passed, be 
never risked the reputation which he 
I hud won. He avoided the great offices 
of State with a caution almost pusilla- 
nimous, and confined himself to quiet 
and secluded departments of ]mblic 
bu.smess, in which he could enjoy mo- 
derate but certain advantages' without 
incuiTing envy. If the circumstances 
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of the country became such that it was 
impossible to take any part in politics 
without some danger, he retired to his 
library and his orchard, and, while the 
nation groaned under oppression, or re- 
sounded with tiinmlt and with the din 
of civil arms, amused himself by writing 
memoirs and tying up apricots. His 
political career bore some resemblance 
to the military career of Lewis the 
Fourteenth. Lewis, lest his royal dig- 
nity should be compromised by failure, 
never repaired to a siege, till it had 
been reported to him by the most skil- 
ful officers in his service, that nothing 
could prevent the fall of the place. 
Wlicn this was ascertained, the monarch, 
in his helmet and cuiross, a])})carcd 
among the tents, held councils of war, 
dictated the capitulation, received the 
keys, and then returned to Versailles 
to hear his flatterers repeat that Tu- 
renne had been beaten at Maricndal, 
that Condo had been forced to raise the 
siege of AiTas, and that the only war- 
rior whose glory had never been ob- 
scured by a single check {Vas Lewis the 
Great. Yet Conde and Turenne will 
always be considered as captains of a 
very different order from the invincible 
Lewis ; and we must own that many 
statesmen who have committed great 
faults, appear to us to be deserving of 
more esteem than the faultless Temple. 
For in truth his faultlessness is chiefly 
to be ascribed to his extreme dread of 
all responsibility, to his determination 
rather to leave his country in a scrape 
than to run any chance of being in a 
scrape himself. He seems to have been 
averse from danger ; and it mnst be 
admitted that the dangers to which a 
public man was exposed, in those days 
of conflicting tyranny and sedition, 
were of the most serious kind. He 
could not bear discomfort, bodily or 
mental. His lamentations, when in the 
course of his diplomatic journeys, he 
was put a little out of his w'ay, and 
forced, in the vulgar phrase, to rough 
it, are quite amusing. He talks of 
riding a day or two on a bad West- 
plialian road, of sleeping on straw for 
one night, of travelling in winter when 
the snow lay on the ground, as if he 
had gone on an expedition to the North 


Pole or to the source of the Nile. Tliis 
kind of valetudinarian effeminacy, this 
habit of coddling himself, appears in 
all parts of his conduct. He loved 
fame, but not with the love of an ex- 
alted and generous mind. He loved it 
as an end, not at all as a means ; as a 
personal luxury, not at all as an instru- 
ment of advantage to others. He 
scraped it together and treasured it up 
with a timid and niggardly thrift ; and 
never employed the hoard in any enter- 
prise, however virtuous and useful, in 
which there was hazard of losing one 
particle. No wonder if such a person 
did little or nothing which deserves 
positive blame. But much more than 
this may justly be demanded of a man 
possessed of such abilities, and placed 
in such a situation. Had Temple been 
brought before Dante’s infernal tribu- 
nal, he would not have been condemned 
to the deeper recesses of the abyss. He 
would not have b(‘cn boiled with Dundee 
in tlie crimson pool of Bulicame, or 
hurled with Dauby into the seething 
pitch of Malebolge, or congealed with 
Churchill in the eternal ice of Giu- 
decca ; but he would perhaps have been 
placed in the dark vestibule next to the 
shade of that inglorious pontiff* — 

“ Clio fece per viltate il gran rifluto.” 

Of course a man is not bound to be 
a politician any more than ho is bound 
to be a soldier ; and there arc perfectly 
honourable ways of quitting both poli- 
tics and the military profession. But 
neither in the one way of life, nor in the 
other, is any man entitled to take all 
the sweet and leave all the sour. A 
man who belongs to the anny only in 
time of peace, who appears at reviews 
in Hyde Park, escorts the Sovereign 
with the utmost valour and fidelity to 
and from the House of Lords, and re- 
tires as soon as he thinks it likely that 
he may be ordered on an expedition, 
is justly thought to have disgraced 
himself. Some portion of the censure 
due to such a holiday-soldier may justly 
fall on the mere holiday-politician, who 
flinches from his duties as soon es those 
duties become difficult and disagreeable, 
that is to say, as soon as it becomes pe- 
culiarly impq|tant that he should reso- 
lutely perform them. 
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But though we arc far indeed from 
considering Temple as a perfect states- 
man, though wc place him below many 
statesmen who have committed very 
great errors, we cannot deny that, when 
compared with his contemporaries, he 
makes a highly respectable appearance. 
The reaction which followed the vic- 
tory of the popular party over Charles 
the Pirst, liad produced a hurtful effect , 
on the national character; and this 
effect was most discernible in the classes 
and in the places which had been most 
strongly excited by the recent revolu- 
tion, The deterioration was greater in 
London than in the country, and was 
greatest of all in the courtly and official 
circles. Almost all that remained of 
what had been good and noble in the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads of 1642, 
was now to be found in the middling 
orders. The principles and feelings 
which prompted the Grand Remon- 
strance were still strong among the 
sturdy yeomen, and the decent God- 
fearing merchants. The spirit of Derby 
and Capel still glowed in many se- 
questered manor-houses ; but among 
those political leaders who, at the time 
of the Restoration, were still young or 
in the vigour of manhood, there was 
neither a Southampton nor a Vane, 
neither a Palkland nor a Hampden. 
The pure, fervent, and constant loyalty 
which, in the preceding reign, had re- 
mained unshaken on fields of disastrous 
battle, in foreign garrets and cellars, 
and at the bar of the High Court of 
Justice, was scarcely to be found among 
the rising courtiers. As little, or still 
less, could the new chiefs of parties lay 
claim to the great qualities of the states- 
men who had stood at the head of the 
Long Parliament. Hampden, Pym, 
Vane, Cromwell, are discriminated from 
the ablest politicians of the succeeding 
generation, by all the strong lineaments 
which distinguish the men who produce 
revolutions from the men whom revo- 
lutions produce. The leader in a great 
change, the man who stirs up a re- 
posing community, and overthrows a 
deeply-rooted system, may be a very 
depraved man ; but he can scarcely be 
destitute of some moral qualities which 
extort even from enemies a reluctant 


admiration, fixedness of purpose, irten- 
sity of will, enthusiasm, which is not 
the less fierce or persevering because it 
is sometimes disguised under the sem^ 
blancc of composure, and which bears 
down before it the force of circum- 
stances and the opposition of reluctant 
minds. These qualities, variously com- 
bined with all sorts of virtues and vices, 
may be found, we think, in most of the 
authors of great civil and religions 
movements, in Caesar, in Mahomet, in 
Hildebrand, in Dominic, in Luther, in 
'Robespierre; and these qualities were 
found, in no scanty measure, among the 
chiefs of the party which opposed 
Charles the First. The character of 
the men whose minds are formed in the 
midst of the confusion which follows a 
great revolution is generally very dif- 
ferent. Heat, the natural philosophers 
tell us, produces rarefaction of the air ; 
and rarefaction of the air produces 
cold. So zeal makes revolutions ; and 
revolutions make men zealous for no- 
thing. The politicians of whom wc 
speak, whatever may be their natural 
capacity or courage, arc almost always 
characterised by a peculiar levity, a 
peculiar inconstancy, an easy, apathetic 
way of looking at the most solemn 
questions, a willingness to leave the 
direction of their course to fortune and 
popular opinion, a notion that one pub- 
lic cause is nearly as good as another, 
and a firm conviction that it is much 
better to be the hireling of the worst 
cause than to be a martyr to the best. 

This was most strikingly' the case 
with the English statesmen of the 
generation wliieh followed the Restora- 
tion. They had neither the enthusiasm 
of the Cavalier nor the enthusiasm of 
the Republican. Thty had been early 
emancipated from the dominion of old 
usages and feelings; yet they had not 
acquired a strong passion for innova- 
tion. Accustomed to see old esta- 
blishments shaking, falling, lying in 
ruins all around them, accustomed to 
live under a succession of constitutions 
of which the average duration was 
about a twelvemonth, they had no reli- 
gioas reverence for preseviption, no- 
thing of that frame of mind which natu- 
rally springs from the habitual contem- 
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plation of immemorial antiquity and to the Humble Petition and Advice, by 
immovable stability. Accustomed, on the Long Parliament again, by a third 
the other hand, to see change after Council of Officers, by the Long Par 
change welcomed with eager hope and liament a third time, by the Conven 
ending in disappointment, to see shame tion, and by the King. In such times, 
and confusion of face follow the ex- consistency is so inconvenient to a man 
travagant hopes and predictions of who affects it, and to all who arc con- 


rash and fanatical innovators, they had 
learned to look on professions of ])ublic 
spirit, and on schemes of reform, with 
distrust and contempt. They some- 
times talked tijc language of devoted 
subjects, sometimes that of ardent 
lovers of their country. But their 
secret creed seems to have been, that 
loyalty was one great delusion and pa- 
triotism another. If they rcajly enter- 
tained any predilection for the mo- 
narciiical or for the popular part of the 
constitution, for episcopacy or for pros- 
hyterianism, that predilection was fee- 
ble and languid, and instead of over- 
coming, as in the times of their fathers, 
the dread of exile, confiscation, and 
deatli, was rarely of power to resist 
the slightest impulse of selfish ambition 
or of selfish fear. Sucli was the texture 
of the ]ircsl)yterianisni of Lauderdale, 
and of the speculative republicanism 
of Halifax. The sense of political 
honour seemed to be extinct. With 
the great mass of mankind, the test of 
integrity in a public man is consistency. 
Tliis test, though very defective, is 
perhaps the best that any, except 
very acute or very near observers, 
arc capable of applying ; and does 
undoubtedly enable the people to 
form an estimate of the characters 
of the great, which on the whole 
approximates to. correctness. But 
during the latter part of the seven- 
teeiitli century, inconsistency had ne- 
cessarily ceased to he a disgrace; and 
a man was no more taunted with it, 
than lie is taunted with being black at 
Timbuctoo. Nobody was ashamed of 
avowing what was common between 
him and the whole nation. In the 
short space of about seven years, the 
supreme power had been held by the 
Long Parliament, by a Council of 
Officers, by Barebones’ Parliament, by 
a Council of Officers again, by a Pro- 
tector according to the Instrument of 
Government^ by a Protector according 


nected with him, that it ceases to be 
I regarded as a Virtue, and is considered 
as impracticable obstinacy and idle 
'scrupulosity. Indeed, in such times, 
a good citizen may he bound in duty 
to serve a succession of Governments. 
Blake did so in one profession, and 
Hale in another; and the conduct of 
both has been approved by posterity. 
But it is clear that when inconsistency 
with respect to the most important 
public questions has ceased to be a re- 
proach, inconsistency with respect to 
questions of minor importance is not 
likely to be regarded as dishononrahle. 
In a country in which many very ho * 
nest people had, within the space of a 
few months, supported the government 
of the Protector, that of the Rump, 
and that of the King, a man was not 
likely to be ashamed of abandoning his 
party for a Jilace, or of voting for a bill 
which he hud opposed. 

The public men of the times which 
followed the Restoration were by no 
means deficient in courage or ability; 
and some kinds of talent appear to 
have been developed amongst them to 
a remarkable, we might almost say, 
to a morbid and unnatural degree. 
Neither Thcramenes in ancient, nor 
Talleyrand in modern times, had a 
finer perception of all the peculiarities 
of cliaractcr, and of all the indications 
of coining change, than some of our 
countrymen in that age. Their power 
of reading things of high import, in 
signs which to others were invisible or 
unintelligible, resembled magic. But 
the curse of Reuben was upon them 
all : “ Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel.” 

This character is susceptible of in- 
numerable modifications, according to 
the innumerable varieties of intellect 
and temper in which it may be found. 
Men of unquiet minds and violent am- 
bition followed a fearfully eccentric 
course, darted wildly from one extreme 
n 3 
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to another, »erved and betrayed all 
parties in turn, showed their unblush- 
ing foreheads alteniately in the van of 
the most corrupt administrations and 
of the most factious oppositions, were 
privy to the most guilty mysteries, first 
of the Cabal, and then of the Kyc- 
House Plot, abjured their religion to 
win their sovereign’s favour while they 
were secretly planning his overthrow, 
shrived themselves to Jesuits, with 
letters in cyiiher from the Prince of 
Orange in their pockets, corresponded 
with the Hague whilst in otlice under 
James, and began to correspond with 
St. Germain’s as soon as they had 
kissed hands for office under William. 
But Temple was not one of these. He 
was not destitute of ambition. But 
his was not one of those souls in which 
unsatisfied ambition anticipates the tor- 
tures of hell, gnaws like the worm 
which dieth not, and burns like the 
fire which is not quenched. His prin- i 
fiplc was to make sure of safety and 
comfort, and to let greatness come if 
it would. It came; he enjoyed it: and, 
in the very first moment in which it 
could no longer bq enjoyed without 
danger and vexation, he contentedly 
let it go. He was not exempt, we 
think, from the prevailing political im- 
morality. His mind took the conta- 
gion, but took it ad modum recipientis, 
in a form so mild that an un discerning- 
judge might doubt whether it were in- 
deed the same fierce pestilence that 
was raging aU around. The malady i 
partook of the constitutional languor 
of the xjatient. The general corru})tion, j 
mitigated by his calm and unadven- 
turous temperament, showed itself in 
omissions and desertions, not in posi- 
tive criuies; and his inactivity, though 
sometimes timorous and selfish, be- 
comes res]3eetable when compared wdth 
the malevolent and perfidious restless- 
ness of Shaftesbury and Sunderland. 

Temple sprang from a family which, 
though ancient and honourable, had, 
before his time, been scarcely men- 
tioned in onr history, but which, long 
after his death, produced so many emi- 
nent men, tiiid formed such distin- 
guished alliances, that it exercised, in 
a regular and constitutional manner, j 


an influence in the state scarcely in- 
ferior to that which, in widely different 
times, and by widely different arts, the 
house of Neville attained in England, 
and that of Douglas in Scotland. 
During the latter years of George the 
Second, and through the whole reign 
of George the Third, members of that 
widely spread and powerful connection 
were almost constantly at the head 
either of the Government or of the 
Opposition. There were times when 
the eousinhood, as it was once nick- 
named, would of itself have furiiislicd 
almost all the materials necessary for 
the construction of an efficient Cabinet. 
Within the space of fifty years, three 
First Lords of the Treasury, three Se- 
cretaries of State, two Keepers of the 
Privy Seal, and four First Lords of 
the Admiralty were appointed from 
among the suns and grandsons of the 
Countess Temple. 

So splendid have been the fortunes 
of the main stock of the Temple 
family, continued by female succession. 
William Temple, the first of the line 
who attained to any great liistorieal 
eminence, was of a younger l)ranch. 
His father. Sir John Temple, was 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, and 
distinguished himself among the Privy 
Councillors of that kingdom by the' 
zenl with which, at the commencement 
of the struggle between the Crown 
and the Long Pai-liament, he sup- 
ported the popular cause. He was ar- 
rested by order of the Duke of Or- 
mond’,* but regained his liberty by an 
exchange, repaired to England, and 
there sate in the House of Commons 
as burgess for Chichester. He attached 
himself to the Presbyterian party, and 
was one of those moderate members 
wlio, at the close of the year 1648, 
voted for treating with Charles on the 
basis to which that Prince had himself 
agreed, and who were, in consequence, 
turned out of the House, with small 
ceremony, by Colonel Pride. Sir John 
seems, however, to have made his peace 
with the victorious Inde])endents; for, 
in 1C 53, ho resumed his office in 
Ireland. 

Sir John Temple was married to a 
sister of the celebrated Henry. Ham- 
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mond, a learned and pious divine, who 
took the side of the King with very 
conspicuous zeal during the civil war, 
and was deprived of his preferment in 
the church after the victory of the Par- 
liament On account of the loss which 
Hammond sustained on this occasion, 
he has the honour of being designated, 
in the cant of that new brood of Oxo- 
nian sectaries who unite the worst parts 
of the Jesuit to the worst parts of the 
Orangeman, as Hammond, Presbyter, 
Doctor, and Confessor. 

William Temple, Sir John’s eldest 
son, was born in London in the year 
1628. He received his early education 
under his maternal uncle, was subse- 
(lucntly sent to school at Bishop-Stort- 
ford, and, at seventeen, began to reside 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
where the celebrated Cudworth was 
his tutor. The times were not favour- 
able to study. The Civil War dis- 
turbed even the quiet cloisters and 
bowling-greens of Cambridge, ]n’o- 
duced violent revolutions in the go- 
vernment and discipline of the col- 
leges, and unsettled the minds of the 
students. Temple forgot at Emma- 
nuel nil the little Greek which he had 
brought from Bishop-Stortford, and 
never retrieved the loss ; a circum- 
stance which would hardly be worth 
noticing but for the almost incredible 
fact that, fifty years later, he was so 
absurd as to set up his own authority 
against that of Bentley on questions of 
Greek history and phil(dogv. He 
made no prohcieiicy cither in the old 
philosophy which still lingered In the 
schools of Cambridge, or in the new 
philosophy of which Lord Bacon was 
the founder. But to the end of his 
life he continued to speak of the former 
with ignorant admiration, and of the 
latter with equally ignorant contempt. 

After residing at Cambridge two 
years, he departed without taking a 
degree, and set out upon his travels. 
He seems to have been then a lively, 
agreeable young man of fashion, not 
by any means deeply read, hut versed 
in all the superficial accomplishments 
of a gentleman, and acceptable in all 
polite societies. In politics he jiro- 
iessed himself a Royalist. His ojiinious 
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on religious subjects seem to have been 
such as might be expected from a young 
man of quick parts, who had received 
a rambling education, who had not 
thought deeply, who had been dis- 
gusted by the morose austerity of the 
Puritans, and who, surrounded from 
childhood by the hubbub of conflicting 
sects, might easily learn to feel an im- 
partial contempt for them all. 

On his road to France he fell in with 
the son and daughter of Sir Peter Os- 
borne. Sir Peter held Guernsey for 
the King, and the young people were, 
like their father, warm for the royal 
cause. At an inn where they stopped 
m the Isle of Wight, the brother amused 
himself with inscribing on the windows 
his opinion of the ruling powers. For 
this instance of malignancy the whole 
party were arrested, and brought before 
the governor. The sister, trusting to 
the tenderness which, even in those 
troubled times, scarcely any gentleman 
of any ])arty ever failed to show where 
a woman was concenied, took the crime 
071 herself, and was immediately set at 
liberty with her fellow-travellers. 

This incident, as was natural, made 
a deep impression on Temple. He was 
only twenty. Dorothy Osborne was 
twenty-one. She is said to have been 
handsome; and there remains abundant 
proof that she possessed an ample share 
of the dexterity, the vivacity, and the 
tenderness of her sex. Temple soon 
became, in the phrase of that time, her 
.servant, arul she returned liis regard. 
But dilhcultics, as great as ever ex- 
panded a hovel to the fifth volume, 
opposed their wishes. When the court- 
ship commenced, the father of the hero 
was sitting in the I.ong Parliament; 
the father of the heroine was command- 
ing in Guernsey for King Charles. 
Even when the war ended, and Sir 
Peter Osborne returned to his seat at 
Chicksands, the prospects of the lovers 
were scarcely less gloomy. Sir John 
Tcmj)le had a more advantageous 
aUiaiice in view for his son. Dorothy 
Osborne was in the mean time besieged 
by as many suitors as were drawn to 
Belmont by the fame of Portia. The 
most distinguished on tijc list was 
Henry Cromwell. Destitute of the 
* n 4 
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capacity, the energy, the magnanimity 
of his illustrious father, destitute also 
of the meek and placid virtues of his 
elder brother, this young man was 
perhaps a more formidable rival in love 
than either of them would have been. 
Mrs. Hutchinson, speaking the senti- 
ments of the grave and aged, describes 
him as an “insolent foole,” and a “de- 
bauched ungodly cavalier.” These cx- 
j>ressions probably mean that he was 
one Avho, among young and dissipated 
people, would pass for a fine gentleman. 
Dorothy was fond of dogs of larger 
and more formidable breed than those 
which lie on modern hearth-rugs ; and 
Henry Cromwell promised that the 
Iiighcst functionaries at Dublin should 
bo set to work to procure her a fine 
Irish greyhound. She seems to have 
felt his attentions as very flattering, 
though his father was then only Lord- 
General, and not yet Protector. Love, 
however, triumphed over ambition, and 
the 3"Oung lady appears never to have 
regretted her decision ; , though, in a 
letter written just at the time when all 
England was ringing with the news of 
the violent dissolution of the Long 
Parliament, she could not refrain from 
reminding Temple, with pardonable 
vanity, “how great she might have 
been, if she had been so wise as to 
have taken hold of the offer of IL C.” 

Nor was it only the influence of 
rivals that Temple had to dread. The 
relations of his mistress regarded him 
with personal dislike, and spoke of him 
as an unprincipled adventurer, without 
honour or religion, ready to render 
service to any party for the sake of 
preferment. This is, indeed, a very 
distorted view of Temple’s character. 
Yet a character, even in the most dis- 
torted view taken of it by the most 
angry and prejudiced minds, generally 
retains something of its outline. No 
caricaturist ever represented Mr. Pitt 
as a Falstalf, or Mr. Fox as a skeleton; 
nor did any libeller ever impute par- 
simony to Sheridan, or profusion to 
Marlborough. It must be allowed that 
th 6 turn of mind which the eulogists of 
Temple have dignified with the appel- 
lation of philosophical indifference, and 
which, however becoming it may be in 


an old and experienced statesman, has 
a somewhat ungraceful appearance in 
youth, might easily appear shocking to 
a family who were ready to fight or to 
suffer martyrdom for their exiled King 
and their persecuted church. The poor 
girl was exceedingly hurt and irritated 
by these imputations on her lover, 
defended him warmly behind his 
back, and addressed to himself some 
very tender and anxious admonitions, 
mingled with assurances of her confi- 
dence in his honour and virtue. On 
one occasion she was most highly pro- 
voked by the way in which one of her 
brothers spoke of Temple. “We talked 
ourselves weary,” she says ; “he re- 
nounced me, and I defied him.” 

Near seven years did this arduous 
wooing continue. We arc not accu- 
rately informed respecting Temple’s 
movements during that time. But he 
seems to have led a rambling life, 
sometimes on the Continent, sometimes 
I in Ireland, sometimes in London. He 
made himself master of the French and 
Spanish languages, and amused him- 
self by writing essays and romances, 
an employment which at least served 
the purpose of forming his style. The 
specimen which Mr. Courtenay has 
preserved of these early compositions 
is by no means contemptible : indeed, 
there is one passage on Like and Dis- 
like which could have been produced 
only by a mind habituated carefully to 
reflect on its own operations, and 
which reminds us of the best things in 
Montaigne. 

Temple appears to have kept up a 
very active correspondence with his 
mistress. His letters are lost, but hers 
have been preserved; and many of them 
appear in these volumes. Mr. Courtenay 
expresses «omc doubt whether his read- 
ers will think him justified in inserting 
80 large a number of these epistles. We 
only wish that there were twice as 
many. Very little indeed of the di- 
plomatic coiTespondeiice of that gene- 
ration is 80 well worth reading. There 
is a vile phrase of •which bad historians 
are exceedingly fond, “ the dignity of 
history.” One. writer is in possession 
of some anecdotes which would illus- 
trate most strikingly the operation of 
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the Mi?sissippi scheme on the manners 
and morals of the Parisians. But he 
suppresses those anecdotes, because they 
are too low for the dignity of history. 
Another is strongly tempted to mention 
some facts indicating the horrible state 
of the i)risons of England two hundred 
years ago. But he hardly thinks that 
the suiFcrings of a dozen felons, pigging 
together on bare bricks in a hole fifteen 
feet square, would form a subject suited 
to the dignity of history. Another, 
from respect for the dignity of history, 
publishes an account of the reign of 
George the Second, without ever men- 
tioning Whiteficld’s preacliing in Moor- 
ficlds. How should a writer, who can 
talk about senates, and congresses of 
sovereigns, and pragmatic sanctions, 
and ravclincs, and counterscarps, and 
battles where ten thousand men are 
killed, and six thousand men with fifty 
stand of colours and eighty guns taken, 
stoop to the Stock-Exchange, to New- 
gate, to the theatre, to the tabernacle ? 

Tragedy h;vs its dignity as well as 
history; and how much the tragic art 
has owed to that dignity any man may 
judge who will compare the majestic 
Alexandrines in which the Seigneur 
Oreste and Madame Andromaque utter 
their complaints, with the chattering of 
the fool in Ixsar and of the nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet. 

That a historian should not record 
trifles, that he should confine himself 
to what is important, is perfectly true. 
But many writers seem never to have 
considered on what the historical im- 
portance of an event depends. They 
sccin not to be aware that the import- 
ance of a fact, when that fact is con- 
sidered with reference to its immediate 
effects, and the importance of the same 
fact, when that fact is considered as 
])art of the materials for the construc- 
tion of a science, arc two very different 
things. The quantity of good or evil 
which a transaction produces is by no 
means necessarily proportioned to the 
quantity of light which that transaction 
affords, as to the way in which good or 
evil may hereafter bo produced. The 
poisoning of an emperor is in one sense 
a far more serious matter than the 
poisoning of a rat. But the poisoning 


of a rat may be an era in chemistry ; 
and an emperor may be poisoned by 
such ordinary means, and with such 
ordinary symptoms, that no scientific 
journal would notice the occurrence. 
An action for a hundred thousand 
pounds is in one sense a more moment- 
ous affair than an action for fifty 
pounds. But it by no means follows 
that the learned gentlemen who report 
the proceedings of the courts of law 
ought to give a fuller account of an 
action for a hundred thousand pounds, 
than of an action for fifty pounds. For 
a cause in which a large sum is at 
stake may be important only to the 
particular plaintiff’ and the particular 
defendant. A cause, on the other hand 
in which a small sum is at stake, may 
establish some great principle interesting 
to lialf the families in the kingdom 
The case is exactly the same with that 
class of subjects of which historians 
treat. To an Athenian, in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, the result of 
the battle of Helium was far more im- 
portant than the fate of the comedy of 
The Knights. But to us the fact that 
the comedy of The Knights was brought 
on the Athenian stage with success is 
far more important than the fact that 
the Athenian phalanx gave way at 
Helium. Neither the one event nor 
the other has now any intrinsic import- 
ance. We are in no danger of being 
speared by the Thebans. VVe arc not 
quizzed in The Knights. To us the 
importance of both events consists in 
the value of the general trutli which is 
to be learned from them. What general 
truth do we learn from the accounts 
which have come down to us of the 
battle of Helium? Very little more 
than this, that when two armies fight, 
it is not improbable that one of tiiem 
will be very soundly beaten, a truth 
which it would not, we apprehend, be 
difficult to establish, even if all memory 
of the battle of Helium were lost among 
men. But a man who becomes ac- 
quainted with the comedy of The 
Kniglits, and with the history of th^t 
comedy, at once feels his mind en- 
larged. Society is ]^rcsented to him 
under a new aspect. He may have read 
and travelled* much. He m.ay have 
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visited all the couniries of Europe, and and the treaty of Nimeguen. Tlie 
the civilised nations of the East, He mutual relations of the two sexes seem 
may have observed the manners of to us to be at least as important as the 
many barbarous races. But licre is mutual relations of any two govern- 
something altogether different from ments in the world; and a series of 
every thing which he has seen, either letters written by a virtuous, amiable, 
among j'olished men or among savages, and sensible girl, and intended for the 
Here is a community politically, in- eye of her lover alone, can scarcely fail 
tellectually, and morally unlike any to throw some light on the relations of 
other community of which he has the the sexes; whereas it is perfectly pos- 
meansof forming ah opinion. This is siblo, as all who have made any liis- 
the really precious part of history, the torical researches can attest, to read 
corn u'iiicb some threshers carefully bale after bale of despatches and pro- 
sever from the chaff, for the purpose of / tocols, without catching one glimpse of 
gathering the chaff' into the garner, and light about the relations of govern- 
Singing the corn into the ffre. ments. 

Thinking tlms, wo are glad to learn Mr. Couitciiay proclaims that he is 
so much, and would willingly learn one of Dorothy Osborne’s devoted sor- 
more, about the loves of Sir William vaiits, and expresses a hope that the 
and his mistress. In the seventeenth publication of her letters will add to 
century, to be sure, Lewis the Four- the number. We must declare our- 
tcenth was a much more important selves his rivals. She really seems to 
person than Temxde’s sweetheart. But have been a very charming young wo- 
deatli and time equalise all things, man, modest, generous, atfectioiiatc, 
Neither the great King, nor the beauty intelligent, and sprightly *, a royalist, 
of Bedfordshire, neither the gorgeous as was to be expected from her con- 
paradise of Marli nor Mistress Os- nections, without any of that ]jolitical 
home’s favourite walk “in the common asperity which is as im womanly as a 
that lay hard by the house, where a long beard; religious, and occasionally 
great many young wenches used to gliding into a very pretty and endear- 
kcep sheep and cows and sit in the ing sort of preaching, yet not too good 
shade singing of ballads,” is any thing to partake of such ciiviirsions as Lon- 
to us. Lewis and Dorothy are alike dou ad'orded under the melancholy rule 
dust. A cotton-mill stands on the of the puritans, or to giggle a little at 
ruins of Marli; and the Osbornes have a ridiculous sermon from a divine who 
ceased to dwell under the ancient roof was thought to be one of the great 
of Chicksands. But of that iiiforma- lights of the Assembly at Westminster; 
tion for the sake of which alone it is with a little turn lor coquetry, which 
worth while to study remote events, we was yet perfectly compatible with warm 
find so much in the love letters which and disinterested attachment, and a 
Ml’. Courtenay has published, that we little turn for satire, which yet seldom 
would gladly purchase equally interest- passed the bounds of good-nature. She 
ing billets with ten times their weight loved reading; but her studies were not 
in state- papers taken at random. To those of . Queen Elizabeth and Lady 
us surely it is as useful to know how Jane Grey. She read the verses of 
the young ladies of Eifglaiid employed Cowley and Lord Brogliill, French Mc- 
themselves a hundred and eighty years moirs recommended by her lover, and 
ago, how far their minds were culti- the Travels of Fernando Mendez Pinto, 
vated, what were their favourite studies. But her favourite books were those 
what degree of liberty was allowed to ponderous French romances which 
them, what use they made of that modem readers know chiefly from the 
liberty, what accomplishments they pleasant satire of Charlotte Lennox, 
most valued in men, and what proofs She could not, however, help laughing 
of tenderness delicacy j^ermitted them at the vile English into which they were 
to give to favoured suitors, as to know translated. Her own style is very 
all about the seizure of Franche Comte agreeable; nor are her letters at all the 
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worse for some passages in which rail- 
lery and tenderness are mixed in a very 
engaging namby-pamby. 

When at last the constancy of the 
lovers had triumphed over all the ob- 
stacles which kinsmen and rivals could 
oppose to their union, ayet more serious 
calamity befell them. Poor Mistress 
Osborne fell ill of the small-pox, and, 
though she escaped with life, lost all 
her beauty. To this most severe trial 
the affection and honour of the lovers 
of that age was not unfrequently sub- 
jected. Our readers probably remem- 
ber ivhat Mrs. Hutchinson tells us of 
herself. The lofty Cornelia-like spirit 
of the aged matron seems to melt into 
a long-forgottcii softness when she re- 
lates how her beloved Colonel “ married 
her as soon as she was able to quit the 
chamber, when the priest and all that 
saw her 'were affrighted to look on her. 
But God,” she adds, with a not un- 
graceful vanity, “ recomjjerised his jus- 
tice and constancy, by restoring her as 
well as before.” Temple showed on this 
occasion the same justiee and constancy 
winch (lid so much honour to Colonel 
Ilutcbinson. The date of the marriage 
is not exactly known. But Mr. Cour- 
tenay supposes it to have taken place 
ai)out the end of the year 1654. Prom 
this time we lose sight of Dorothy, and 
are reduced to form our opinion of the 
terms on which she and her husband 
wei’C from very slight indications which 
may easily mislead us. 

Temple soon went to Ireland, and re- 
sided with his father, partly at Dublin, 
partly in the county of Carlow. Ire- 
land was jjrobably then a more agree- 
able residence for the higher classes, as 
compared with England, than it lias 
ever been before or since. In no part 
of the empire were the superiority of 
Cromwell’s abilities and the force of 
his character so signally displayed. He 
had not the power, and probably had 
not the inclination, to govern that island 
in the best way. The rebellion of the 
aboriginal race had excited in England 
a strong religious and national aversion 
to them; nor is there any reason to 
believe that the Protector was so far be- 
yond his age as to be free from the pre- 
vailing sentiment. He had vanquished 
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them; he knew that they were in hig 
])Ower; and he regarded them as a 
batid of malefactors and idolaters, who 
were mercifully treated if they were 
not smitten with the edge of the sword. 
On those who resisted lie had made 
war as the Hebrews made war on the 
Canaanites. Drogheda was as Jericho; 
and Wexford as Ai. To the remains 
of the old population the conqueror 

( granted a peace, such as that which 
Israel granted to the Gibconites. He 
made them hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. But, good or Jir.d, he could 
not be otherwise than great Dnder fa- 
vourable circumstances, Ireland would 
have found in him a most just and 
beneficent ruler. She found in him a 
tyrant; not a small teasing tyrant, such 
as those who have so long been her 
curse and her shame, but one of those 
awful tyrants who, at long intervals, 
seem to be sent on earth, like avenging 
atigels, with some high commission of 
destruction and renovation. He was 
no man of half measures, of mean af- 
fronts and ungracious concessions. His 
Protestant ascendency was not an as- 
cendency of ribands, and fiddles, and 
statues, and processions. He would 
never have dreamed of abolishing the 
penal code and withholding from 
Catholics the elective franchise, of 
giving them the elective franchise and 
excluding them from Parliament, of 
admitting them to Parliament, and 
rci'using to them a full and equal par- 
ticipation ill all the blessings of society 
and government. The thing most alien 
from his clear intellect and his com- 
manding spirit was petty persecution. 
He knew how to tolerate; and he knew 
how to destroy. His administration in 
Ireland was an administration on what 
are now called Orange principles, fol- 
lowed out most ably, most steadily, 
most undauntedly, most unrelentingly, 
to every extreme consequence to which 
those principles lead; and it would, if 
continued, inevitably have produced 
the efi'cct which he contemplated, .an 
entire decomposition and reconstruc- 
tion of society. He had a great and 
definite object in view, to make Ireland 
tboroughly English, to make Ireland 
another Yorkshire or Norfolk. Thinly 
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peopled as Ireland then was, this end 
was not unattainable; and there is 
every reason to believe that, if his 
policy had been followed during fifty 
years, this end would have been at- 
tained. Instead of an emigration, such 
as wc now see from Ireland to Eng- 
land, there was, under his government, 
a constant and large emigration from 
England to Ireland. This tide of 
population ran almost as strongly as 
that which now runs from Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut to the states be- 
hind the Ohio. The native race was 
driven back before the advancing van 
of the Anglo-Saxon population, as the 
American Indians or the tribes of 
Southern Africa are now driven back 
before the white settlers. Those fearful 
piiasnomena which have almost invari- 
ably attended the planting of civi- 
lised colonics in uncivilised countries, 
and which had been known to the 
nations of Europe only by distant and 
questionable rumour, were now pub- 
licly exhibited in their sight. The 
words “ extirpation,” “ eradication,” 
were often in the mouths of the En- 
glish back-settlers of Leinster and Mun- 
ster, cruel words, yet, in their cruelty, 
containing more mercy than much 
softer expressions which have since 
been sanctioned by universities and 
cheered by Parliaments. For it is in 
truth more merciful to extirpate a hun- 
dred thousand human beings at once 
and to fill the void with a wcll-govcrncd 
population, than to misgovern millions 
through a long succession of genera- 
tions. We can much more easily par- 
don tremendous severities inflicted for 
a great object, than an endless scries 
of paltry vexations and oppressions 
inflicted for no rational object at all. 

Ireland was fast becoihing English. 
Civilisation and wealth were making 
rapid progress in almost every part of 
the island. The effects of that iron 
despotism are described to us by a 
hostile witness in very remarkable lan- 
guage. “ Which is more wonderful,” 
says Lord Clarendon, “all this was 
done and settled within little more than 
two years, to that degree of perfection 
that there were many buildings raised 
for beauty as well as use, orderly and 


regular plantations of trees, and fences 
and inclosures raised throughout the 
kingdom, purchases made by one from 
another at very valuable rates, and 
jointures made upon marriages, and 
all other conveyances and settlements 
executed, as in a kingdom at peace 
within itself, and where no doubt could 
be made of the validity of titles.” 

All Temple’s feelings about Irish 
questions were those of a colonist and 
a member of the dominant caste. He 
troubled himself as little about the 
welfare of the remains of the old Celtic 
population, as an English farmer on 
the Swan River troubles himself about 
the New Hollanders, or a Dutch boor 
at the Cape about the Caftres. The 
years which he passed in Ireland, while 
the Cromwellian system was in full 
operation, he always described as 
“ years of great satisfaction.” Farni- 
iug, gardening, county business, and 
studies rather entertaining than pro- 
found, occupied his time. In politics 
he took no part, and many years later 
he attributed this inaction to his love 
of the ancient constitution, w’hich, he 
said, “would not suffer him to enter 
into public affairs till the way was plain 
for the King’s happy restoration.” It 
does not appear, indeed, that any offer 
of employment was made to him. If 
he really did refuse any preferment, we 
may, without much breach of charity, 
attribute the refusal rather to the cau- 
tion which, during his whole life, pre- 
vented him from running any risk, than 
to the fervour of his loyalty. 

In 1660 he made his first appearance 
in public life. He sat in the convention 
which, in the midst of the general con- 
fusion that preceded the Restoration, 
was summoned by the chiefs of the 
army of Ireland to meet in Dublin. 
After the lung’s return an Irish par- 
liament was regularly convoked, in 
which Temple represented the county 
of Carlow. The details of his conduct 
in this situation are not known to ns. 
But wc are told in general terms, and 
can easily believe, that he showed great 
moderation, and great aptitude for 
business. It is probable that he also 
distinguished himself in debate; for 
many years afterwards he remarked 
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that “his friends in Ireland used to 
think that, if he had any talent at all, 
it lay in that way.” 

In May, 1663, the Irish parliament 
was prorogued, and Temple repaired 
to England with his wife. His income 
amounted to about live hundred pounds 
a-year, a sum which was then sufficient 
for the wants of a family mixing in 
fashionable circles. He passed two 
years in London, where he seems to 
have led that easy, lounging life which 
was best suited to his temper. 

He was not, however, unmindful of 
his interest. He had brought with him 
letters of introduction from the Duke 
of Ormond, then Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, to Clarendon, and to Henry 
Bcnnet, Lord Arlington, who was Se- 
cretary of State. Clarendon was at the 
head of affairs. But his power was 
visibly declining, and was cermin to 
decline more and more every day. An 
observer much less discerning than 
Temple might easily perceive that the 
Chancellor was a man who belonged 
to a by-gone world, a representative of 
a past age, of obsolete modes of think- 
ing, of unfashionable vices, and of more 
unfashionable virtues. Ilis long exile 
had made him a stranger in the country 
of his birtln His mind, heated by con- 
flict and by personal suffering, was far 
more set against popular and tolerant 
courses than it had been at the time of 
the breaking out of the civil war. He 
pined for the decorous tyranny of the 
old Whitehall; for the days of that 
sainted king who deprived his people 
of their money and their ears, but let 
their wives and daughters alone; and 
could scarcely reconcile himself to a 
court with a seraglio and without a 
Star Chamber. By taking this course 
he made himself every day more odious, 
both to the sovereign, who loved plea- 
sure much more than prerogative, and 
to the people, who dreaded royal pre- 
rogatives much more than royal ‘plea- 
sures; and thus he was at last more 
detested by the Court than any chief 
of the Opposition, and more detested 
by the Parliament than any pandar of 
the Court. 

Temple, whose great maxim was to 
offend no party, was not likely to cling 


to the falling fortunes of a minister the 
study of whose life was to offend all 
parties. Arlington, whose influence 
was gradually rising as that of Claren- 
don diminished, was the most useful 
patron to whom a young adventurer 
could attach himself. This statesman, 
without virtue, wisdom, or strength of 
mind, had raised himself to greatness 
by superficial qualities, and was the 
mere creature of the time, the circum- 
stances, and the company. The digni- 
fied reserve of manners which he had 
acquired during a residence in Spain 
provoked the ridicule of those who 
considered the usages of the Erench 
court as the only standard of good 
breeding, but served to impress the 
crowd with a favourable opinion of his 
sagacity and gravity. In situations 
where the solemnity of the Esciirial 
would have been out of place, he threw 
it aside without difficulty, and con- 
versed with great humour and vivacity. 
While the multitude were talking of 
“Bcmict’s grave looks,”* his mirth 
made his presence always welcome in 
the royal closet. While Buckingham, 
in the antechamber, was mimicking the 
pompous Castilian strut of the Secre- 
tary, for the diversion of Mistress 
Stuart, this stately Don was ridiculing 
Clarendon’s sober counsels to the King 
within, till his Majesty cried with 
laughter, and the Chancellor with 
vexation. There perhaps never was 
a man whose outward demeanour made 
such different impressions on different 
people. Count Hamilton, for example, 
describes him as a stupid formalist, 
who had been made secretary solely 
on account of his mysterious and im- 
portant looks. Clarendon, on the other 
hand, represents him as a man whose 
“best faculty was raillery,” and who 
was “for his pleasant and agreeable 
humour acceptable unto the King.” 
The truth seems to be that, destitute 
as Bennct was of all the higher quali- 
fications of a minister, he had a won- 
derful talent for becoming, in outward 
semblance, all things to all men. lie- 
had two aspects, a busy and serious 

* Bennet’s grave looks were a pretence " 
is a line in om of the best political poems of 
that age. ^ 
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one for t?»e public, whom he wished to I 
awe into respect, and a gay one for 
Charles, who thought that the greatest 
service which could be rendered to a! 
prince was to amuse him. Yet both 
these were masks which he laid aside 
when they had served their turn. Long 
after, when he had retired to his deer- 
park and lish-ponds in Suffolk, and 
had no motive to act the part either of 
the hidalgo or of the buffoon, Evelyn, 
who was neither an unpractised nor an 
undisceming judge, conversed much 
with him, and pronounced him to be 
a man of singularly polished manners 
and of great colloquial powers. 

Clarendon, proud and imperious by 
nature, soured by age and disease, and 
relying on his great talents and ser- 
vices, sought out no new allies. He 
seems to have taken a sort of morovse 
pleasure in slighting and provoking all 
the rising talent of the kingdom. His 
connections were almost entirely con- 
fined to the small circle, every day be- 
coming smaller, of old cavaliers who 
had been friends of his youth or com- 
panions of his exile. Arlington, on 
the other hand, beat up everywhere for 
recruits. No man had a greater per- 
sonal following, and no man exerted 
himself more to serve his adherents. 
It was a kind of habit with him to 
push up his dependents to his own 
level, and then to complain bitterly of 
their ingratitude because they did not 
choose to be his dependents any longer. 
It was thus that he quarrelled withi 
two successive Treasurers, Gifford and I 
Hanby. To Arlington Temple at-j 
tached himself, and was not sparing j 
of warm professions of affection, orj 
even, we grieve to say, of gross and 
almost profane adulation. In no long 
time he obtained his reward. 

England was in a very different 
situation with respect to foreign powers 
from that which she had occupied 
during the splendid administration of| 
the Protectqr. She was engaged in 
war with the United Provinces, then 
governed with almost regal power by 
the Grand Pensionary, John de Witt ; 
and though no war had ever cost 
the kingdom so much, none had ever 
been more feebly and meanly con- 


ducted. Prance had espoused the in* 
tcrests of the States-GeneraJ. Den* 
mark seemed likely to take the same 
side. Spain, indignant at the close 
political and matrimonial alliance 
which Charles had formed with the 
House of Braganza, was not disposed 
to lend him any assistance. The great 
plague of London had suspended trade, 
had scattered the ministers and nobles, 
had paralysed every department of the 
public service, and had increased the 
gloomy discontent which misgovern- 
ment had begun to excite throughout 
the nation. One continental ally Eng- 
land possessed, the Bishop of Munster, 
a restless and ambitious prelate, bred a 
soldier, and still a soldier in all his 
tastes and passions. He hated the 
Dutch for interfering in the affairs of 
his see, and declared himself willing to 
risk l^s little dominions for the chance 
of revenge. He sent, accordingly, a 
strange kind of ambassador to Lon- 
don, a Benedictine monk, who spoke 
bad English, and looked, says Lord 
Clarendon, “ like a carter.” This per- 
son brought a letter from the Bishop, 
offering to make an attack by land on 
the Dutch territory. The English 
ministers eagerly caught at the pro- 
posal, and promised a subsidy of 
500,000 rix-dollars to their new ally. 
Jt was determined to send an English 
agent to Munster ; and Arlington, to 
whose department the business be- 
longed, fixed on Temple for this post. 

Temple accepted the commission, 
and acquitted himself to the satisfac- 
tion of his employers, though the 
whole plan ended in nothing, and the 
Bishop, finding that France had joined 
Holland, made haste, after pocketing 
an instalment of his subsidy, to con- 
clude a separate peace. Temple, at 
a later period, looked back with no 
great satisfaction to this part of his 
life; and excused himself for under- 
taking a negotiation from which little 
good could result, by saying that he 
was then young and very new to busi- 
ness. In truth, he could hardly have 
been placed in a situation where the 
eminent diplomatic talents which he 
possessed could have appeared to less 
advantage. He was i^orant of the 
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German language, and did not easily 
accommodate himself to the manners 
of the people. He could not bear 
much wine ; and none but a hard 
drinker had any chance of success in 
Westphalian society. Under all these 
disadvantages, however, he gave so 
much satisfaction that he was created 
a baronet, and appointed resident at 
the viceregal court of Brussels. 

Brussels suited Temple far better 
than the palaces of the boar*hunting 
and wine-bibbing princes of Germany. 
He now occupied one of the most im- 
portant posts of observation in which 
a diplomatist could be stationed. He 
was placed in the territory of a great 
neutral power, between the tcn*itories 
of two great powers which were at war 
•ivith England. From this excellent 
school lie soon came forth the most 
accomjdishcd negotiator of his age. 

In the mean time the government 
of Charles had suiFered a succession of 
humiliating disasters. The extrava- 
gance of the court had dissipated all 
the moans which Parliament had sup- 
plied for the purpose of carrying on 
offensive hostilities. It was determined 
to wage t)nly a defensive war ; and 
even for defensive war the vast re- 
sources of England, managed by triflers 
and j)ul)lic robbers, were found insuf- 
ficient. The Dutch insulted the British 
coasts, sailed up the Thames, took 
Sheerncss, and carried their ravages to 
Chatham. Tlie blaze of the ships burn- 
ing in the river was seen at London : it 
was rumoured that a foreign anny had 
landed at Gravesend ; and military 
men seriously proposed to abandon the 
Tower. To such a depth of infamy 
had a had administration reduced that 
proud and yictorious country, which a 
few years before had dictated its plea- 
sure to Mazarine, to the States- General, 
and to the Vatican. Humbled by the 
events of the war, and dreading the 
just anger of Parliament, the English 
Ministry hastened to huddle up a peace 
with France and Holland at Breda. 

But a new scene was about to open. 
It had already been for some time ap- 
parent to discerning observers, that 
England and Holland were threatened 
by a common danger, much more for- 


midable than any which they had rea- 
son to apprehend from each other. 
The old enemy of their independence 
and of their religion was no longer to 
be dreaded. The sceptre had passed 
away from Spain. That mighty em- 
pire, on which the sun never set, which 
had crushed the liberties of Itdy and 
Germany, which had occupied Paris 
with its armies, and covered the Bri- 
tish seas with its sails, was at the mercy 
of every spoiler ; and Europe observed 
with dismay the rapid growth of a new 
and more formidable power. Men 
looked to Spain and saw only weak- 
ness disguised and increased by pride, 
dominions of vast bulk and little 
strength, tempting, unwieldy, and de- 
fenceless, an empty treasury, a sullen 
and torpid nation, a child on the throne, 
factions in the council, ministers who 
served only themselves, and soldiers 
who were terrible only to their country- 
men. Men looked to France, and saw a 
largo and compact territory, a rich soil, 
a central situation, a bold, jllert, and in- 
genious people, large revenues, nume- 
rous and well-disciplined troops, an ac- 
tive and ambitious prince, in the flower 
of his age, surrounded by generals of 
unrivalled skill. The projects of Lewis 
could he counteracted only by ability, 
vigour, and union on the part of his 
neighbours. Ability and vigour had 
hitherto been found in the councils of 
Holland alone, and of union there was 
no appearance in Europe. The ques- 
tion of Portuguese independence se- 
parated England from Spain. Old 
grudges, recent hostilities, maritime 
pretensions, commercial competition 
separated England as widely from the 
United Provinces. 

The great object of Lewis, from the 
beginning to the end of his reign, was 
the acquisition of those large and valu- 
able provinces of the Spanish monar- 
chy, which lay contiguous to the east- 
ern frontier of France. Already, be- 
fore the conclusion of the tre.ity of 
Breda, he had invaded those provinces. 
He now pushed on his conquests with 
scarcely any resistance. Eoilrcss after 
fortress was taken. Bmssels itself was 
in danger ; anc^JTemple thought it wise 
to send his wife and children to Eng- 
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land. But his sister, Lady Gidard, 
who had been some time his inmate, 
and who seems to have been a more 
important personage in his family than 
his wifa, still remained with him. 

De Witt saw the progress of the 
■ French arms with painful anxiety. But 
it was not in the power of Holland 
alone to save Flanders ; and the diffi- 
culty of forming an extensive coalition 
for that purpose appeared almost insu- 
perable. Lewis, indeed, affected mo- 
deration. He declared himself willing 
to agree to a compromise with Spain. 
But these offers were undoubtedly mere 
professions, intended to quiet the appre- 
hensions of the neighbouring powers ; 
and, as his position became every day 
more and more advantageous, it was 
to be expected that he would rise in 
his demands. 

Such was the state of affairs when 
Temple obtained from the English 
Ministry permission to make a tour in 
Holland incognito. In company with 
Lady Giffard he arrived at the Hague. 
He was not charged with any public | 
commission, but he availed himself of 
this opportunity of introducing himself 
to De Witt. “ My only business, sir,” 
he said, “ is to see the things which arc 
most considerable in your country, and 
I should execute my design very im- 
perfectly if I went away without seeing 
you.” De Witt, who from report had 
formed a high opinion of Temple, was 
pleased by the compliment, and re- 
plied with a frankness and cordiality 
which at once led to intimacy. The 
two statesmen talked calmly over the j 
causes which had estranged England j 
from Holland, congratulated each other 
on the peace, and then began to dis- 
cuss the new dangers which menaced 
Europe. Temple, who had no autlio- 
rity to say any thing on behalf of the 
English Government, expressed him- 
self very guardedly. De Witt, who 
was himself the Dutch Government, had 
no reason to be reserved. He openly 
declared that his wish was to see a 
general coalition formed for the pre- 
servation of Flanders. His simplicity 
and openness amazed Temple, who had 
been accustomed to the affected solem- 
nity of his patroot the Secretary, and 


to the eternal doublings and evasions 
which passed for great feats of states- 
manship among the Spanish politi- 
cians at Brussels. “Whoever,” ho 
wrote to Arlington, “ deals with M. do 
Witt must go the same plain way that 
he pretends to in his negotiations, with- 
out refining or colouring or offering 
shadow for substance.” Temple was 
scarcely less struck by the modest 
dwelling and frugal table of the first 
citizen of the richest state in the world. 
While Clarendon was amazing London 
with a dwelling more sumptuous than 
the palace of his master, while Arling- 
ton was lavishing his ill-gotten wealth 
on the decoys and orange-gardens and 
interminable conservatories of Euston, 
the great statesman who had frustrated 
all their plans of conquest, and the 
roar of whose guns they bad heard with 
terror even in the galleries of White- 
hall, kept only a single servant, walked 
about the streets in the plainest garb, 
and never used a coach except for visits 
of ceremony. 

Temple sent a full account of his in- 
terview with De Witt to Arlington, 
who, in consequence of the fall of the 
Chancellor, now shared with the Duke 
of Buckingham the principal direction 
of affairs, Arlington showed no dis- 
position to meet the advances of the 
Dutch minister. Indeed, as was amply 
proved a few years later, both he and 
his master were perfectly willing to 
purchase the means of misgoverning 
England by giving up, not only Flan- 
ders, but the whole Continent to France. 
Temple, who distinctly saw that a mo- 
ment had arrived at which it was pos- 
sible to reconcile his country with Hol- 
land, to reconcile Charles with the Far- 
Ifament, to bridle the power of Lewis, 
to efface the shame of the late ignomi- 
nious war, to restore England to the 
same place in Europe which she had 
occupied under Cromwell, became more 
and more urgent in his representations. 
Arlington’s replies were for some time 
couched in cold and ambiguous terms. 
But the events which followed the 
meeting of Parliament, in the autumn 
of 1667, appear to have produced an 
entire change in his views. The dis- 
content of the nation was deep and 
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general. The administration was at- 
tacked in all its parts. The King and 
the ministers laboured, not unsuccess- 
fully, to throw on Clarendon the blame 
of past miscarriages *, but though the 
Commons were resolved that the late 
Chancellor should be the first victim, it 
was by no means clear that he would 
be the last. The Secretary was per- 
sonally attacked with great bitterness 
in the course of the debates. One of 
the resolutions of the Lower House 
against Clarendon was in truth a cen- 
sure of the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment, as too favourable to France. 
To these events chiefly we are inclined 
to attribute the change which at this 
crisis took place in tlic measures of 
England. The Ministry seem to have 
felt that, if they wished to derive any 
advantage from Clarendon’s downfall, 
it was necessary for them to abandon 
what was supposed to be Clarendon’s 
system, and by some splendid and popu- 
lar measure to win the confidence of 
the nation. Accordingly, in Decem- 
ber, 1667, Temple received a despatch 
containing instructions of the highest 
importance. The plan which he had 
so strongly recommended was approved ; 
and he was directed to visit De Witt as 
speedily as possible, and to ascertain 
whether the States were willing to enter 
into an offensive and defensive league 
with England against the projects of 
Ffance. Temple, accompanied by his 
sister, instantly set out for the Hague, 
and laid the propositions of the Eng- 
lish Government before the Grand 
Pensionary. The Dutch statesman 
answered with characteristic straight- 
forwardness, that he was fully ready 
to agree to a defensive confederacy, but 
that it was the fundamental principle; 
of the foreign policy of the States to 
make no offensive alliance under any 
circumstances whatever. With this 
answer Temple hastened from the 
Hague to London, had an audience of 
the King, related what had passed be- 
tween himself and De Witt, exerted 
himself to remove the unfavourable 
opinion which had been conceived of 
tbe Grand Pensionajy at the English 
court, and had the satisfaction of suc- 
ceeding in all his cliiccts. On the 
VoL. il. 
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evening of the first of Janp^ary, 1668, 
a council was held, at which Charles 
declared his resolution to unite with 
the Dutch on their own terms. Temple 
and his indefatigable sister immediately 
sailed again for the Hague, and, after 
weathering a violent storm in which 
they were very nearly lost, arrived in 
safety at the place of their destination. 

On this occasion, as on every other, 
the dealings between Temple and De 
Witt were singularly fair and open. 
When they met. Temple began by re- 
capitulating what had passed at their 
last interview. De Witt, who was as 
little given to lying with his face as 
with his tongue, marked his assent by 
his looks while the recapitulation pro- 
ceeded, and, when it was concluded, 
answered that Temple’s memory was 
perfectly correct, and thanked him for 
proceeding in so exact and sincere a 
manner. Temple then informed the 
Grand Pensionary that the King of 
England had determined to close with 
the proposal of a defensive alliance. 
De Witt had not expected so speedy a 
resolution ; and his countenance indi- 
cated surprise as well as pleasure. But 
he did not retract ; and it was speedily 
arranged that England and Holland 
should unite for the purpose of com- 
pelling Lewis to abide by the compro- 
mise which he had formerly offered. 
The next object of the two statesmen 
was to induce another government to 
become a party to their league. The 
victories of Gustavus and Torstenson, 
and the political talents of Oxenstieni.- 
had obtained for Sweden a considera- 
tion in Europe, disproportioned to her 
real power ; the princes of Northern 
Germany stood in grtat awo of her; 
and De Witt and Temple agreed that 
if she could be induced to accede to the 
league, “ it would be too strong a bar 
for France to venture on.” Temple 
went that same evening to Count Dona, 
tlie Swedish Minister at the Hague, took 
a seat in the most unceremonious man- 
ner, and, with that air of frankness and 
good-will by which he often succeeded 
in rendering his diplomatic overtures 
acceptable, explained the scheme which 
was in agitation. Dona was greatly 
pleased and fiattHed. He had not 
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powers which would authorise him to 
conclude a* treaty of such importance. 
But he strongly advised Temple and 
De Wilt to do i/heir part without delay, 
and seemed confident that Sweden 
'would accede. The ordinary course of 
public business in Holland was too 
slow for the present emergency ; and 
De Witt appeared to have sonic scruples 
about breaking through the established 
forms. But the urgency and dexterity 
of Temple prevailed. The States- 
General took the responsibility of exe- 
cuting the treaty with a celerity unpre- 
cedented in the annals of the federation, 
and indeed inconsistent with its funda- 
mental laws. The state of public feel- 
ing was, however, such in all the pro- 
vinces, that this irregularity was not 
merely pardoned but applauded. Wlien 
the instrument had been formally signed, 
the Butch Commissioners embraced the 
English Plenipotentiary with the 
warmest expressions of kindness and 
confidence. “At Breda,” exclaimed 
Tem])le, “ we embraced as friends, here 
as brothers.” 

This memorable negotiation occupied 
only five days. Be Witt complimented 
Temple in high terms on having effected 
in 80 short a time what must, under 
other management, have been the work 
of months ; and Temple, in his de- 
spatches, spoke in equally high terms 
of Be Witt. “ I must add these words, 
to do M. de Witt right, that I found 
him as plain, as direct and square in 
the course of this business as any man 
could be, though often stiff in points 
where he thought any advantage could 
accrue to his country; and have all the 
reason in the world to he satisfied with 
him; and for his industry, no man had 
ever more I am sure. Por these five 
days at least, neither of us spent any 
idle hours, neither day nor night.” 

Sweden willingly acceded to the 
league, which is known in history by 
the name of the Triple Alliance ; and, 
after some signs of ill-humour on the 
part of France, a general pacification 
was the result. 

The Triple Alliance may be viewed 
in two lights; as a measure of foreign 
policy, and as a measure of domestic 
policy; and under both aspects it seems 


' to us deserving of all the praise which 
has been bestowed upon it. 

Dr. Lingard, who is undoubtedly a 
very able and w('ll informed 'writer, but 
whoFC great fundamental rule of judging 
scenic lo be iliat jin- i>oiMii.ir < '1)1111011 on 
a historical question oannot pr^^-siltly be 
correct, speaks very .‘•ligliii'.i'.'ly ci' tiiis 
celebrated treaty ; aiui Mr. I Vun.-m.y, 
who by no means regards Temple with 
that ])rofound veneration wdiicli is ge- 
nerally found in biograi»licrs, has con- 
ceded, in our opinion, far too much to 
Br. Lingard. 

The reasoning of Br. Lingard is 
simply this. The Triple Alliance only 
compelled Lewis to make peace on the 
terms on wbieh, before the alliance Avas 
formed, he had offered to make peace. 
How can it then be said that this 
alliance arrested his career, and pre- 
served Europe from his ambition ? Now, 
this reasoning is evidently of no force 
at a^, except on the supposition that 
Lewis would have held himself bound 
by his former offers, if the alliance had 
not been formed; and, if Dr. Lingard 
thinks this a reasonable supposition, 
wc should be disposed to say to him, in 
the words of that great jioJitician, 
Jilrs. Western; “Indeed, brother, y(ui 
would make a fine plenipo to negotiate 
with the French. The}'^ would soon 
persuade you that they take towns out 
of mere defensive princijiles.” Oiir own 
impression is that Lewis made his offer 
only ill order to avert some sueli 
measure as the Triple Alliance, and 
adhered to his offer only in conse- 
quence of that alliance. He had refused 
to consent to an armistice. lie had 
made all his arrangements for a winter 
campaign. In the very week in which 
({Temple and the States concluded their 
agreement at the Hague, Franche 
Comte was attacked by the French 
armies, and in three weeks the Avholc 
province was conquered. This prey 
Lewis was compelled to disgorge. And 
what compelled him ? Bid the object 
seem to him small or contemptible ? 
On the contrary, the annexation of 
Franche Comte to his kingdom was 
one of the favourite })rojects of his life. 
Was he withheld by regard for his 
word ? Bid he, |vho never in any other 
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transaction of his reign showed the 
smallest respect for the most solemn 
obligations of public faith, who violated 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees, who vio- 
lated the Treaty of Aix, who violated 
the Treaty of Nimeguen, who violated 
the Partition Treaty, who violated the 
Treaty of Utrecht, feel himself restrained 
by his word on this single occasion ? 
Can any person who is acquainted with 
his character and with his whole policy 
doubt that, if the neighbouring powers 
would have looked quietly on, he would 
instantly have risen in his demands ? 
How then stands the case ? He wished 
to keep Franchc Comte. It was not 
from regard to his word that he ceded 
Franchc Comte. Why then did he 
cede Franche Comte ? We answer, as 
all Europe answered at the time, from 
fear of the Triple Alliance. 

But grant that Lewis was not really 
stopped in his progress by this famous 
league; still it is certain that the world 
then, and long after, believed that he 
was so stopped, and that this was the 
prevailing impression in France as well 
as in other countries. Temple, there- 
fore, at the very least, succeeded in 
raising the credit of his country, and in 
lowering the credit of a rival power. 
Here there is no room for controversy. 
No grubbing among old state -papers 
will ever bring to light any document 
which will shake these facts ; that 
Europe believed the ambition of FYance 
to have been curbed by the three 
powers ; that England, a few months 
before the last among the nations, 
Ibrccd to abandon her own seas, unable 
to defend the mouths of her own 
rivers, regained almost as high a jdace 
in the estimation of her neighbours as 
she had held in the times of Elizabeth^ 
and Oliver; and that all this change 
of opinion was produced in live days 
by wise and resolute counsels, without 
the firing of a single gun. That the 
Triple Alliance cflected this will hardly 
be disputed ; and therefore, even if it 
effected nothing else, it must still be re- 
garded as a master-piece of diplomacy. 

Considered as a measure of domestic 
policy, this treaty seems to be equally 
deserving of approbation. It did much 
to allay discontents, Ifeo reconcile the 
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' sovereign with a people who had, under 
his wretched administration, become 
ashamed of him and of themselves. 
It was a kind of pledge for internal 
good government. The foreign rela- 
tions of the kingdom had at that time 
the closest connection with our do 
incstic policy. From the liestoration 
to the accession of the House of Hano- 
ver, Holland and France were to Eng- 
land what the right-hand horseman 
and the left-hand horseman in Bur- 
ger’s fine biiUad were to the Wdd- 
graf, the good and the evil counsel- 
lor, the angel of light and the angel of 
darkness. The ascendency of France 
was inseparably connected with tlie 
prevalence of tyranny in domestic 
iiftairs. The ascendency of Holland 
was as inseparably connected with the 
prevalence of political liberty and of 
mutual toleration among Brotestant 
sects. How fatal and degrading an 
influence Lewis was destined to exer- 
cise on the British counsels, how great 
a deliverance our country was destined 
to owe to the States, could not be 
foreseen when the Triple Alliance was 
concluded. Yet even then all discern- 
ing men considered it as a good omen 
for the English constitution and the 
reformed religion, that the Govenmient 
jhad attached itself to Holland, and 
had assumed a firm and somewhat 
hostile attitude towards France. The 
fame of this measure was the greater, 
because it stood so entirely alone. It 
was the single eminently good act per- 
formed by the Governnilht during the 
interval between the Kestomtion and 
the Revolution.* Every person who 
had the smallest part in it, and some 
who had no part in it at all, battled for 
a share of the credit. The most parsi- 
monious republicans were ready to 
grant money for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the provisions of this 
popular alliance ; and the great Tory 
poet of that age, in his finest satires, 
repeatedly spoke with reverence of the 
“triple bond." 

This negotiation raised the fame of 
Temple both at home and abroad to a 

♦ “ The only good public thing that hath 
been done since tl^ King came into Eng« 
land."— -PbptsY JOmiry, February 14. 1667'8, 
c 2 
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gre&t height, to sack & height, indeed, 
m to have excited the jealousy 

of hiB Mend Arlington. While London 
and Amsterdam resounded with accla- 
mations of joy, the Secretary, in very 
cold official language, communicated to 
liis friend the approbation of the King; 
and, lavish as the Government was of 
titles and of money, its ablest servant 
was neitlier ennobled nor enriched. 

Temple's next mission was to Aix- 
la-Chapelle, where a general congress 
met for the purpose of perfecting the 
work of the Triple Alliance. On his 
road he received abundant proofs of 
the estimation in which he was held. 
Salutes were fired from the walls of 
the towns through which he passed ; 
the population poured forth into the 
streets to see him; and the magistrates 
entertained him with speeches and ban- 
quets. After the close of the negotiations 
at Aix he was appointed Ambassador 
at the Hague. But in both these mis- 
sions he experienced much vexation 
from the rigid, and, indeed, unjust 
parsimony of the Government. Pro- 
fuse to many unworthy applicants, the 
^Ministers were niggardly to him alone. | 
They secretly disliked his politics; and 
they seem to have indemnified them- 
selves for the humiliation of adopting 
his measures, by cutting down his 
salaiy and delaying the settlement of 
his outfit. 

At the Hague he was received with 
cordiality by De Witt, and with the 
most signal marks of respect by the 
States-Gcneral. His situation was in| 
one point extremely delicate. The 
Prince of Orange, the hereditary chief i 
of the faction opposed to the adminis- 
tration of De Witt, was the nephew 
of Charles. To preserve the confi- 
dence of the ruling party, without 
showing any want of respect to so near 
a relation of his own master, was no 
easy task. But Temple, acquitted him- 
self so well that he appears to have 
been in great favour, both with the 
Grand Pensionary and with the Prince. I 

In the main, the years which hej 
spent at the Hague seem, in spite of 
some j>ecuniary difficulties occasioned I 
by the ill-will of the English Ministers, 
to have passed vciy agreeably. He 


/ enjoyed the highest personal consider- 
ation, He was surrounded by objects 
interesting in the highest degree to a 
man of his observanf turn of mind. 
He had no wearing labour, no heavy 
responsibility; and, if he had no oppor- 
tunity of adding to his high reputation, 
he ran no risk of impairing it. 

But evil times were at hand. Though 
Charles had for a moment deviated 
into a wise and dignified policy, liis 
heart had always been with France ; 
and France <;mployed every means of 
seduction to lure him back. His im- 
patience of control, his greediness for 
money, his passion for beauty, his 
family afiections, all his tastes, all his 
feelings, were practised on with the 
utmost dexterity. His interior Cabinet 
was now composed of men such as that 
generation, and that generation alone, 
produced; of men at whose audacious 
profligacy the renegades and jobbers of 
our own time look with the same sort 
of admiring despair with which our 
sculptors contemplate the Theseus, and 
our painters the Cartoons. To be a 
real, hearty, deadly enemy of the liber- 
ties and religion of the nation was, in 
that dark conclave, an honourable dis- 
tinction, a distinction which belonged 
only to the daring and impetuous Clif- 
fori His associates were men to whom 
all creeds and all constitutions were 
alike; who were equally ready to pro- 
fess the faith of Geneva, of Lambeth, 
and of Rome ; who were equally ready 
to be tools of power without any sense 
of loyalty, and stirrers of sedition with- 
out any zeal for freedom. 

It was hardly possible even for a 
man so penetrating as De Witt to fore- 
see to what depths of wickedness and 
infamy this execrable administration 
would descend. Yet, many signs of 
the great woe which was coming on 
Europe, the visit of the Duchess of Or- 
leans to her brother, the unexplained 
mission of Buckingham to Paris, the 
sudden occupation of Lorraine by the 
French, made the Grand Pensionary 
uneasy; and his alarm increased when 
he learned that Temple had received 
orders to repair instantly to London. 
De Witt earnestly pressed for an ex- 
planation. Temple very sincerely 
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replied that he hoped that the English 
Ministers would adhere to the prin- 
ciples of the Triple Alliance. “ I can 
answer,” he Said, only for myself. 
But that I can do. If a new system is 
to be adopted, I will never have any 
part in it. 1 have told the King so ; 
and I will . make my words good. If 
I return you will know more; and if I 
do not return you will guess more.” 
De Witt smiled, and answered that he 
would hope the best, and would do all 
in his i)owcr to prevent others from 
forming unfavourable surmises. 

In October, 1670, Temple reached 
London ; and all his worst suspicions 
were immediately more than confirmed. 
He repaired to the Secretary’s house, 
and was kept an hour and a half wait- 
ing in the ante-chamber, whilst Lord 
Ashley was closeted with Arlington. 
When at length the doors were thrown 
open, Arlington was dry and cold, 
asked trifling questions about the voy- 
age, and then, in order to escape from 
the necessity of discussing business, 
called in his daughter, an engaging 
little girl of three years old, who was 
long after described by poets “ as 
dressed in all the bloom of smiling na- 
ture,” and whom Evelyn, one of the 
witnesses of her inauspicious marriage, 
mournfully designated as “ the sweetest, 
hopefullcst, most beautiful child, and 
most virtuous too.” Any particular 
conversation was impossible : and 
Temple, who with all his constitutional 
or philosophical indifference, was suf- 
ficiently sensitive on the side of vanity, 
felt this treatment keenly. Tlie next 
day he offered himself to the notice of 
the King, who was snuffing up the 
morning air and feeding his ducks in 
the Mall. Charles was civil, but, like 
Arlington, carefully avoided all con- 
versation on politics. Temple found 
that all his most respectable friends 
were entirely excluded from the secrets 
of the inner council, and were awaiting 
in anxiety and dread for what those 
mysterious deliberations might produce. 
At length he obtained a glimpse of 
light. The bold spirit and fierce pas- 
sions of Clifford made him the most 
unfit of all men to be the keeper of a 
momentous secret. He told Temple, 


I with great vehemence, that the States 
/ had behaved basely, that De Witt was 
I a rogue and a rascal, that it was 
below the King of England, or any 
other king, to have any thing to do 
with such wretches; that this ought to 
be made known to all the world, and 
that it was the duty of the Minister at 
the Hague to declare it publicly. Tem- 
ple commanded his temper as well iis 
he could, and replied calmly and firmly, 
that he should make no such declara- 
tion, and that, if he were called upon to 
give his opinion of the States and their 
Ministers, he would say exactly what 
he thought. 

He now saw clearly that the tempest 
was gathering fast, that the great al- 
liance which he had formed and over 
which lie had watched with parental 
care was about to be dissolved, that 
times were at hand when it would be 
necessary for him, if he continued in 
public life, either to take part decidedly 
against the Court, or to forfeit the liigh 
reputation wliich he enjoyed at liomc 
and abroad. He began to make pre- 
parations for retiring altogether from 
business. He enlarged a little garden 
which he had purchased at Sheen, and 
laid out some money in ornamenting 
his house there. He was still nomi- 
nally ambassador to Holland; and the 
English Ministers continued during 
some months to flatter the States with 
the hope that he would speedily return. 
At length, in June, 1671, the designs 
of the Cabal were ripe. The infamous 
treaty with Franco had been ratified. 
The season of deception was past, and 
that of insolence and violence had ar- 
rived. Temple received his formal 
dismission, kissed the King’s hand, was 
repaid for his services with some ot 
those vague compliments and promises 
which cost so little to the cold heart, 
the easy temper, and the ready tongue 
of Charles, and quietly withdrew to 
his little nest, as he called it, at Sheen. 

There he amused himself with gar- 
dening, which he practised so success- 
fully that the fame of his fruit-trees 
soon spread far and wide. But letters 
were his chief solace. He had, as we 
have mentioned, been from his youth 
in the habit of%iverting himself with 
c 3 
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compoeitioTi. The clear and agreeable 1 
language of his despatches had early 
attracted the notice of his employers; I 
and, before the peace of Breda, he had, 
at the request of Arlington, jmblished 
a pamphlet on the war, of which no- 
thing is now known, except that it Inul 
some vogue at the time, and that 
Charles, not a contemptible judge, jiro- 
nounced it to be very well w’rittcn. 
Temple had also, a short time before 
he began to reside at the Hague, 
written a treatise on the state of Ire- 
land, in which he showed all the feel- 
ings of a Cromwellian. Pie had gra- 
dually formed a style singnlarly lucid 
and melodious, superficially deformed, 
indeed, by Gallicisms and Tlispanicisms, 
picked up in travel or in negotiation, j 
but at the bottom pure English, which 
generally flowed along with careless 
simplicity, but occasionally rose even 
into Ciceronian magnificence. The 
length of his sentences has often been 
remarked. But in truth this length is 
only apparent. A critic who considers 
as one sentence every thing that lies 
between two full stops will undoubt- 
edly call Temple’s sentences long. But 
a critic who examines them carefully 
will find that they are not swollen by 
parenthetical matter, that their struc- 
ture is scarcely ever intricate, that they 
are formed merely by accumulation, 
and that, by the simple process of now 
and then leaving out a conjunction, 
and now and then substituting a full 
stop for a semicolon, they might, with- 
out any alteration in the order of the 
words, be broken up into very short 
periods, with no sacrifice except that 
of e\iphony. The long sentences of 
Hooker and Clarendon, on the contrary, 
are really long sentences, and cannot 
be turned into short ones, without being 
entirely taken to pieces. 

The best known of the works which 
Temple composed during his first re- 
treat from official business are an 
Essay on Government, which seems to 
us exceedingly childish, and an Account 
of the United lh*ovinces, which we 
value as a master-piece in its kind. 
Whoever compares these two treatises 
will probably agree with us in think- 
ing that Tempi© was not a very deep 


or accurate reasoncr, but was an excel- 
lent observer, that he had no call to 
philosophical speculation, but that he 
was quiilified to excel as a writer of 
Memoirs and Travels. 

While Tcm])lc was engaged in these 
pursuits, the great storm which had 
long been brooding over Europe burst 
with such fury as for a moment seemed 
to threaten ruin to all free governments 
and all Protestant churches. France 
and England, without seeking for any 
(l(‘cent pretext, declared war against 
Holland. The immense armies of 
Lewis poured across the Khinc, and 
invaded the territory of the United Pro- 
vinces. The Dutch seemed to be para- 
lysed by terror. Great towns opened 
their gates to straggling parties. Kc- 
giments flung down their arms without 
seeing an enemy. Gueldcrland, Overys- 
sel, Utrecht were overrun by the con- 
querors. The fires of the French camp 
were seen from the walls of Amster- 
dam. In the first madness of despair 
the devoted people turned their rage 
against the most illustrious of their 
fellow-eitizcns. Do Ruyter was saved 
with difficulty from assassins. De Witt 
was torn to pieces by an infuriated 
rabble. No hope was left to the Com- 
monwealth, save in the dauntless, the 
ardent, the indefatigable, the nneon- 
mierable spirit which glowed under the 
frigid demeanour of the young Prince 
of Orange. 

That great man rose at once to the 
full dignity of his part, and approved 
himself a worthy descendant of the 
line of heroes who had vindicated the 
liberties of Europe against the house 
of Austria. Nothing could shake his 
fidelity to his country, not his close 
I connection with the royal family of 
j England, not the most earnest solicita- 
j tions, not the most tempting offers. 
The spirit of the nation, that spirit 
which had maintained the great con- 
flict against the gigantic power of 
Philip, revived in all its strength. 
Counsels, such as are inspired by a 
I generous despair, and are almost al- 
ways followed by a speedy dawn of 
hope, were gravely concerted by the 
statesmen of Holland. To open their 
dykes, to man their ships, to leave their 
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country, with aJl its miracles of art and 
industry, its cities, its canals, its villas, 
its pastures, and its tulip gardens, 
buried iiiid(‘,r the waves of the German 
ocean, to Ixair to a distant climate 
their Calvinistic faith and their old 
Batavian liberties, to fix, perhaps with 
happier auspices, the new Stadthouse 
(>f their Commonwealth, under other 
stars, and amidst a strange vegetation, 
in the Spice Islands of the Eastern 
seasj sueli were the plans which they 
hail tlie spirit to fonn; audit is seldom 
that men who have the spirit to form 
such })lans are reduced to the necessity 
of executing them. 

The Allies had, during a short 
period, obtained success beyond their 
hopes. This was their auspicious mo- 
ment. They neglected to improve it. 
It passed away; and it returned no 
more. The Prince of Orange arrested 
tlic progress of the French armies. 
Lewis returned to be amused and flat- 
tered at Versailles. The country was 
under water. The winter approached. 
The weather became stormy. The 
fleets of the combined kings could no 
longer keep the sea. The republic had 
obtained a respite ; and the circum- 
stances were such that a respite was, 
in a military view, important, in a poli- 
tical view almost decisive. 

The alliance against Holland, for- 
midable as it was, was yet of such a 
nature that it could not succeed at all, 
unless it succeeded at once. The Eng- 
lish Ministers could not carry on the 
war without money. They could le- 
gally obtain money only from the Par- 
liament; and they were most unwilling 
to call the Parliament together. The 
measures which Charles had adopted 
at home were even more unpopular 
than his foreign policy. He had bound 
himself by a treaty with Lewis to re- 
establish the Catholic religion in Eng- 
land ; and, in pursuance of this design, 
he had entered on the same path 
which his brother afterwards trod with 
^•eatcr obstinacy to a more fatal end. 
The King had annulled, by his owm 
sole authority, the laws against Catho- 
lics and other dissenters. The matter 
of the Declaration of Indulgence exas- 
perated' one half of his subiects, and 
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the manner the other half. Liberal 
men would have rejoiced to see a tole- 
ration granted, at least to all Protestant 
sects. Many high churchmen had no 
objection to the King’s dispensing power. 
But a tolerant act done in an uncon- 
stitutional way excited the opposition 
of all who were zealous either for the 
Church or for the privileges of the peo- 
ple, that is to say, of ninety-nine Eng- 
lislitncn out of a hundred. The Minis- 
ters were, therefore, most unwilling to 
meet the Houses. Lawless and despe- 
rate as their counsels were, the boldest 
of them had too much value for his 
neck to think of resorting to benevo- 
lences, privy-seals, ship-money, or any 
of the other unlawful models of extor- 
tion which had been familiar to the 
I)rcccding age. The audacious fraud 
of shutting lip the Exchequer furnished 
them with about twelve hundred thou- 
sand pounds, a sum which, even in 
better hands than theirs, would not 
have sufficed for the war-charges of a 
single year. And this was a step 
which could never be repeated, a step 
which, like most breaches of public 
faith, was speedily found to have caused 
pecuniary difficulties greater than those 
which it removed. All the money 
that could be raised was gone; Hol- 
land was not conquered ; and the 
King had no resource but in a Parlia- 
ment. 

Had a general election taken place 
at this crisis, it is probable that the 
country would have sent up representa- 
tives as resolutely hostile to the Court 
as those who met in November, 1640; 
that the whole domestic and foreign 
policy of the Government would have 
been instantly changed; and that the 
members of the Cabal would have ex- 
piated their crimes on Tower Hill. 
But the House of Commons was still 
the same which had been elected 
twelve years before, in the midst of 
the transports of joy, repentance, and 
loyalty which followed the Restoration; 
and no pains had been spared to at- 
tach it to the Court by places, pen- 
sions, and bribes. To the great mass 
of the people it was scarcely less 
odious than the Cabinet itself. Yet, 
though it did llbt immediately proceed 
c 4 
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10 strong measures which a hew policy of the Cabinet, and declared 
House WO' lid in all probability have himself on the side of the House of 
adopted, it was sullen and unmanage- Commons. Even that age had not 
able, and undid, slowly indeed, and by witnessed so portentous a display of 
dep^ea, bat most effectaalljr, all that the / impudence. 

Ministers had done. In one session it The King, by the advice of the 
annihilated their system of internal go- French Court, which cared much more 
vemment. In a second session it gave about the war on the Continent than 
a death-blow to their foreign policy. about the conversion of the English 
The dispensing power was the first heretics, determined to save his foreign 
object of attack. The Commons would policy at the expense of liis plans in 
not expressly approve the war ; but favour of the Catholic church. He 
neither did they as yet expressly con- obtained a supply; and in return for 
demn it ; and they were even willing this concession he cancelled the Decla- 
to grant the King a supply for the pur- ration of Indulgence, and made a formal 
pose of continuing hostilities, on con- renunciation of the dispensing power 
dition that he would redress internal before he prorogued the Houses, 
grievances, among which the Declaration But it was no more in his power to 

of Indulgence lield the foremost place, go on with the war than to maintain 
Shaftesbury, who was Chancellor, his arbitrary system at home. His 
saw that the game was up, that he had Ministry, betrayed within, and fiercely 
got all that was to be got by siding assailed from without, went rapidly to 
with despotism and Popery, and that pieces. Clifford threw down the white 
it was higb time to think of being a staff, and retired to the woods of Ug- 
demagogue and a good Protestant, brook, vowing, v/ith bitter tears, that 
The Lord Treasurer Clifford was he would never again see that turbu- 
marked out by his boldness, by his lent city, and that perfidious Court, 
openness, by his zeal for the Catholic Shaftesbury was ordered to deliver up 
religion, by something which, compared the Great Seal, and instantly curried 
with the viilany of his colleagues, might over his front of brass and his tongue 
almost be called honesty, to be the of poison to the ranks of the Opposi- 
scapegoat of the whole conspiracy, tion. The remaining members of the 
The King came in person to the House Cabal had neither the capacity of the 
of Peers for the purpose of requesting late Chancellor, nor the courage and 
their Lordships to mediate between enthusiasm of the late Treasurer, 
him and the Commons touching the They were not only unable to carry 
Declaration of Indulgence. He re- on their former projects, but began to 
mained in the House while his speech tremble for their own lands and heads, 
was taken into consideration ; a com- The Parliament, as soon as it again met, 
mon practice with him; for the debates began to murmur against the alliance 
amused his sated mind, and were some- with France and the war with Holland ; 
times, he used to say, as good as a and the murmur gradually swelled into 
comedy. A more sadden turn’ his a fierce and terrible clamour. Strong 
Majesty hud certainly r.ever seen in resolutions were adopted against Lau- 
any comedy of intrigue, cither at his derdalc and Buckingham. Articles of 
own play-house, or at the Duke’s, than impeachment were exhibited against 
that which this memorable debate pro- Arlington. The Triple Alliance was 
duced. The Lord Treasurer spoke mentioned with reverence in every de- 
with characteristic ardour and intre- bate ; and the eyes of all men were 
pidity in defence of the Declaration, turned towards the quiet orchard. 
When he sat down, the Lord Chan- where the author of that great league 
cellor rose from the woolsack, and, to was amusing himself with reading and 
the amazement of the King and of the gardening. 

House, attacked Clifford, attacked the Temple was ordered to attend the 
Declaration for -which he had himself King, and was charged with the office 
spoken in Council, gave up the whole of negotiating a separate peace with 
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Holland. The Spanish Ambassador he failed is to ‘be attributed less to 
to the Court of London had been em- hiroself than to his master. Of the 
powered by the States- General to treat disgraceful dealings which were still 
in their name* With him Temple kept up with the French Court, Van by 
came to a speedy agreement; and in / deserved little or none of the blame, 
three days a treaty was concluded* I though he suffered the whole punish- 
The highest honours of the State I menu 
were now within Temple’s reach. After Danby, with great parliamentary 
the retirement of Clifford, the white talents, had paid little attention to 
staff had been delivered to Thomas European politics, and wished for the 
Osborne, soon after created Earl of help of some person on whom he could 
Danby, who was related to Lady Tem* rely in the foreign department, A plan 
pie, and had, many years earlier, tra- was accordingly arranged for making 
veiled and played tennis with Sir Wil- Temple Secretary of State. Arlington 
liam. Danby was an interested and was the only member of the Cabal who 
dishonest man, but by no means desti- still held office in England. The tem- 
tute of abilities or of judgment. He per of the House of Commons made it 
was, indeed, a far better adviser than necessary to remove him, or rather to 
any in whom Charles had hitherto require him to sell out; for at that 
reposed confidence. Clarendon w’as time the great offices of State were 
a man of another generation, and did bought and sold as commissions in the 
not in the least understand the society army now are. Temple was informed 
which he had to govern. The mem- that he should have the Seals if he 
bers of the Cabal were ministers of a would pay Arlington six thousand 
foreign power, and enemies of the Es- pounds. The transaction had nothing 
tablished Church; and had in conse- in it discreditable, according to the 
quence raised against themselves and notions of that age, and the investment 
their master an irresistible storm of would have been a good one; for we 
national and religious hatred. Danby imagine that at that time the gains 
wished to strengthen and extend the which a Secretary of State might make, 
prerogative; but he had the sense to without doing any thing considered 
sec tliat this could be done only by as improper, were very considerable, 
a complete change of system. He Temple’s friends offered to lend him 
knew the English people and the the money; but he was fully detcr- 
House of Commons; and he knew mined not to take a post of so much 
that the course which Charles had responsibilit}^ in times so agitated, and 
recently taken, if obstinately pursued, under a Prince on wffiom so little re- 
might well end before the windows liance could be placed, and accepted 
of the Banqneting-House. He saw the embassy to tlie Hague, leaving 
that the true policy of the Crown was Arlington to find another purchaser, 
to ally itself, not with the feeble, the Before Temple left England he had 
hated, the down-trodden Catholics, but a long audience of the King, to whom 
with the powerful, the wealthy, the he spoke with great severity of the 
popular, the dominant Church of Eng- measures adopted by the late Ministry. 
Und; to trust for aid not to a foreign The King owned that things had 
Prince whose name was hateful to turned out ill. “ But,” said he, “ if I 
the British nation, and whose sue- had been well served, I might have 
cours could be obtained only on terras made a good business of it.” Temple 
pf vassalage, but to the old Cavalier was alarmed at this language, and in- 
party, to the landed gentry, the clergy, ferred from it that the system of the 
and the universities. By rallying round Cabal had not been abandoned, but 
the throne the whole strength of the only suspended. He therefore thought 
Iloynlists and High Churchmen, and it his duty to go, as he expresses it, 
by using without stint all the resources “ to the bottom of the matter.” He 
of corruption, he flattered himself that strongly represe^ed to the King the 
he coujd manage the Parliament. That impossibility of Stablishing either ab- 
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solute government, or the Catholic re- 
ligioil in El gland; and concluded by 
repeating an observation which he had 
heard at Brussels Irom M. Gonrville, a 
very intelligent Erenchman well known 
to Clmrles ; “ A king of England,” 
said Gourvillc, “who is willing to bo 
the man of his ])eople, is the greatest 
king in the world, but if he wishes to 
be more, by heaven he is nothing at 
all !” The King betrayed some symp- 
toms of impatience during this lecture; 
but at last he laid his hand kindly on 
Temple’s shonklcr, and said, “You arc 
right, and so is Gourvillc; and I will 
be the man of my people.” 

With this assurance Temple repaired 
to the Hague in July, 1674. Holland 
was now secure, and France was sur- 
rounded on every side by enemies. 
Spain and the Empire were in arms 
for the purpose of compelling Lewis to 
abandon all that he had acquired since 
the treaty of the Pyrenees. A con- 
gress for ^the purpose of putting an 
end to the war was opened at Nimc- 
guen under the mediation of England 
in 1675 ; and to that congress Temple 
was deputed. The work of concilia- 
tion, however, went on very slowly. 
The belligerent powers were still san- 
guine, and the mediating power was 
unsteady and insincere. 

In the mean time the Opposition in 
England became more and more for- 
midable, and seemed fully determined 
to force the King into a war with 
France. Charles was desirous of mak- 
ing some appointments v/hich might 
strengthen the administration and con- 
ciliate the confidence of the public. 
No man was more esteemed by the 
nation than Temple; yet he had never 
been concerned in any opposition to 
any government. In July, 1677, he 
was sent for from Nimeguen. Charles 
received him with caresses, earnestly 
pressed him to accept the seals of 
Secretary of State, and promised to 
bear half the charge of buying out 
the present holder. Temple was 
charmed by the kindness and polite- 
ness of the King’s manner, and by 
the liveliness of his Majesty's conver- 
sation ; but his prudence was not to be 
60 laid asleep. He calmly and steadily 


excused himself. The King affected 
to treat his excuses as mere jests, 
and gaily said, “ Go ; get you gone 
to Sheen. We shall have no good 
of you till you have been there ; and 
when yon have rested yourself, come 
up again.” Temple withdrew and 
stayed two days at his villa, but re- 
turned to town in the same mind; and 
the King was forced to consent at least 
to a delay. 

But while Temple thus carefully 
shunned the responsibility of bearing 
a part in the general direction ot 
affairs, he gave a signal proof of that 
never-failing sagacity which enabled 
him to find out ways of distinguish- 
ing himself without risk. He had a 
prineij^al share in bringing about an 
event which was at the time hailed 
with general satisfaction, and which 
subsequently produced consequences 
of the highest importance. This was 
the marriage of the Prince of Orange 
and the Lady Mary. 

In the following year Temple re- 
turned to the Hague; and thence he 
was ordered, in the close of 1678, to 
repair to Nimeguen, for the purpose 
of signing the hollow and unsatisfac- 
tory treaty by which the distractions 
of Europe were for a short time sus- 
pended. He grumbled much at being 
required to affix his name to bad arti- 
cles which he had not framed, and still 
more at having to travel in very cold 
weather. After all, a difficulty of eti- 
quette prevented him from signing, and 
he returned to the Hague. Scarcely 
had he arrived there when he received 
intelligence that the King, whose em- 
barrassments were now far greater than 
ever, was fully resolved immediately to 
appoint him Secretary of State. He a 
third time declined that high post, and 
began to make preparations for a jour- 
ney to Italy ; thinking, doubtless, that 
he should spend his time much more 
pleasantly among pictures and ruins 
than in such a whirlpool of political 
and religious frenzy as was then raging 
in London. 

But the King was in extreme neces- 
sity, and was no longer to be so easily 
put off. Temple received positive or- 
ders to repair instantly to England. 
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He obeyed, and found the country in a 
state even more fearful than that which 
he had pictured to himself. 

Those are terrible conjunctures, when 
the discontents of a nation, not light 
and capricious discontents, but discon- 
tents which have been steadily increas- 
ing during a long series of years, have 
attained their full maturity. The dis- 
cerning few predict the approach of 
these conjunctures, but predict in vain. 
To the many, the evil season comes as 
a total eclipse of the sun at noon comes 
to a people of savages. Society which, 
but a short time before, was in a state 
of perfect repose, is on a sudden agi- 
tated with the most fearful convul- 
sions, and seems to he on the verge of 
dissolution; and the rulers who, till 
the mischief was beyond the reach of 
all ordinary remedies, had never be- 
stowed one thought on its existence, 
stand bewildered and panic-stricken, 
without liope or resource, in the midst 
of the confusion. One such conjunc- 
ture this generation has seen. God 
grant that wc may never sec another! 
At such a conjuncture it was that Tem- 
ple hinded on English ground in the 
beginning of 1679. 

The Parliament had obtained a 
glimpse of the King’s dealings with 
Erance ; and their anger had been 
unjustly directed against Danby, whose 
conduct as to that matter had been, on 
the whole, deserving rather of praise 
than of censure. The Popish plot, the 
murder of Godfrey, the infamous in- 
ventions of Oates, the discovery of 
Colman’s letters, had excited the na- 
tion to madness. All the disaffection 
which had been generated by eighteen 
years of misgovemment had come to 
the birth together. At this moment 
the King had been advised to dissolve 
that Parliament which had been elected 
just after his restoration, and which, 
though its composition had since that 
time been greatly altered, was still far 
more deeply imbued with the old cava- 
lier spirit than any that had preceded, 
or that was likely to follow it. The 
general election had commenced, and 
was })rocecding with a degree of ex- 
citement never before known. The 
tide ran furiously against the Court. 


It was clear that a majority of the 
new House of Commons would he, to 
use a word which came into fashion 
a few months later, decided Whigs. 
Charles had found it necessary to yield 
to the violence of the public feeling. 
The Duke of York was on the point of 
retiring to Holland. “ I never,” says 
Tbmplc, who had seen the abolition of 
monarchy, the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament, the fall of the Protec- 
torate, the declaration of Monk against 
the Rump, “ I never saw greater dis- 
turbance in men’s minds.” 

The King now with the utmost ur- 
gency besought Temple to take the seals. 
'J’hc pecuniary part of the arrangeraent 
no longer presented any difliculfy ; and 
Sir William was not quite so decided 
in his refusal as he had fonncrly hcen. 
Ho took three days to consider tho 
posture of affairs, and to examine his 
own feelings ; and he came to the con- 
clusion that “ the scene was unfit for 
such an actor as he knew himself to 
be.” Yet he felt that, by refusing 
help to the King at such a crisis, he 
might give much offence and incur 
much censure. He shaped his course 
with his usual dexterity. He affected 
to be very desirous of a seat in Par- 
liament; yet ho contrived to be an un- 
successful candidate ; and, when all 
the writs were returned, he repre- 
sented that it would be useless for him 
to take the seals till he could procure 
admittance to the House of Commons ; 
and in this manner he succeeded in 
avoiding the greatness which others 
desired to thrust upon him. 

The Parliament met; and the vio- 
lence of its proceedings surpassed all 
expectation. The Long * Parliament 
itself, with much greater provocation, 
had at its commencement been less 
violent. The Treasurer was instantly 
driven from office, impeached, sent to 
tho Tower. Sharp and vehement votes 
were passed on the subject of the 
Popish Plot. The Commons were 
prepared to go much further, to wrest 
from the King his prerogative of mercy 
in cases of high political crimes, and 
to alter the succession to the Crown. 
Charles was thoroighly perjffexed and 
dismayed. Temple saw him almost 
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dally, and thought him impressed with fore, been left to form their own con- 
a deep se:ise of his errors, and of the jectures as to the object of this very 
miserable state into which they had extraordinary plan, “ this Constitu- 
brought him. Their conferences be- tion,” as Temple himself calls it. And 
came longer and more confidential ; we cannot say that any explanation 
and Temple began to flatter himself which has yet been given seems to us 
with the hope that he might be able to quite satisfactory. Indeed, almost all 
reconcile parties at home as he had the writers whom we have consulted 
reconciled hostile States abroad; that appear to consider the change as merely 
he might be able to suggest a plan a change of administration, and so 
which should allay all heats, efface the considering it, they generally applaud 
memory of all past grievances, secure it. Mr. Courtenay, who has evidently 
the nation from misgoverument, and examined this subject with more atten- 
protect the Crown against the en- tion than has often been bestowed upon 
croachinents of Parliament. it, seems to think Temple’s scherAe 

Temple’s plan was that the existing very strange, unintelligible, and ab- 
Privy Council, which consisted of surd. It is with very great diffidence 
fifty members, should bo dissolved, that we offer our own solution of 
that there should no longer be a small what we have always tliought one of 
interior council, like that which is now the great riddles of English history, 
designated as the Cabinet, that a We are strongly inclined to suspect 
new Privy Council of thirty members that the appointment of the new Privy 
should be appointed, and that the Council was really a much more re- 
King should pledge himself to govern markable event than has generally 
by the constant advice of this body, to been supposed, and that what Temple 
suffer all his affairs of every kind to be had in view was to effect, under colour 
freely debated there, and not to reserve of a change of administration, a per- 
any part of the public business for a manent change in the Constitution, 
aecret committee. The plan, considered merely as a 

Fifteen of the members of this new plan for the formation of a Cabinet, is 
council were to be great officers of State, so obviously inconvenient, that we can- 
Theotbcrfiftcen were to be independent not easily believe this to have been 
noblemen and gentlemen of the great- Temple’s chief object. The number of 
est weight in the country. In ap- the new Council alone would be a most 
pointing them particular regard was serious objection. The largest cabi- 
to be had to the amount of their pro- nets of modern times have not, we 
perty. The whole annual income of believe, consisted of more than fifteen 
the counsellors was estimated at members. Even this number has gene- 
300,000/. The annual income of all rally been thought too large. The 
the members of the House of Com- Marquess Wellesley, whose Judgment 
mons was not supposed to exceed on a question of executive adminis- 
400,000/. The appointment of wealthy tration is entitled to as much respect 
counsellors Temple describes as “a as that of any statesman that England 
chief regard, necessary to this Consti- ever produced, expressed, during the 
lution.” ministerial negotiations of the year 

This plan was the subject of fre- 1812, his conviction that even thirteen 
quent conversation between the King was an inconveniently largo number, 
and 'ijcmple. After a month passed But in a Cabinet of thirty members 
in discussions to which no third per{?on what chance could there bo of finding 
appears to have been privy, Charles unity, secrecy, expedition, any of the 
declared himself satif-fied of the ex- qualities which such a body ought to 
pediency of the proposed measure, and possess ? If, indeed, the members of 
resolved to carry it into eflfect. such a Cabinet were closely bound 

It is much to be regretted that together by interest, if they all had a 
Temple has loft ns no account of these deep stake in the permanence of the 
conferences. Historians have, there- Administration, if the majority were 
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dependent on a small number of lead- 
ing' men, the thirty might perhaps act 
as a smaller number would act, though 
more slowly, more awkwardly, and 
with more risk of improper disclosures. 
But the Council which Temple pro- 
posed was so framed that if, instead of 
thirty members, it had contained only 
teh, it would still have been the most 
unwieldy and discordant Cabinet that 
ever sat. One half of the members 
were to be persons holding no office, 
persons who had no motive to com- 
promise their opinions, or to take any 
share of the responsibility of an un- 
popular measure, persons, therefore, 
who might be expected, as often as 
there might be a crisis requiring the 
most cordial co-operation, to draw off 
from the rest, and to throw every diffi- 
culty in the way of the public business. 
Tlie circumstance that they were men 
of enormous private wealth only made 
the matter worse. The House of 
Commons is a checking body ; and 
therefore it is desirable that it should, 
to a great extent, consist of men of 
independent fortune, who receive 
nothing and expect nothing from the 
the Government. But with executive 
hoards the case is quite different. 
Their business is not to check, but to 
act. The very same things, therefore, 
which are the virtues of Parliaments 
may be vices in Cabinets. We can 
hardly conceive a greater curse to the 
country than an Administration, the 
members of which should be as per- 
fectly independent of each other, and 
as little under the necessity of making 
mutual concessions, as the represen- 
tatives cf London and Devonshire in 
the House of Commons are and ought 
to be. Now Temple’s new Council 
was to contain fifteen members who 
were to hold no offices, and the average 
amount of whose private estates was ten 
thousand pounds a year, an income 
which, in proportion to the wants of a man 
of rank of that period, was at least equal 
to thirty thousand a year in our time. 
Was it to be expected that such men 
would gratuitously take on them- 
selves the labour and responsibility of 
Ministers, and the •unpopularity which 
the best Ministers must sometimes be 


prepared to brave ? Could there be 
any doubt that an Opposition would 
soon be formed within the Cabinet 
itself, and that the consequence would 
be disunion, altercation, tardiness in 
operations, the divulging of secrets, 
every thing most alien from the nature 
of an executive council ? 

Is it possible to imagine that con- 
siderations so grave and so obvions 
should have altogether escaped the 
notice of a man of Temple’s sagacity 
and experience ? One of two things 
appears to us to be certain, either that 
his project has been misunderstood, or 
that his talents for public affairs have 
been overrated. 

We lean to the opinion that his pro- 
ject has been misunderstood. His new 
Council, as we have shown, would 
have been an exceedingly bad Cabinet. 
The inference which we are inclined 
to draw is this, that he meant his* 
Council to serve some other purposer 
than that of a mere Cabinet. Barillon 
used four or five words which contain, 
we think, the key of the whole mys- 
tery. Mr. Courtenay calls them pithy 
words; but he does not, if we are right, 
apprehend their whole force. “ Ce 
sont,” said Barillon, “ des Etats, non 
des conseils,” 

In order clearly to understand what 
we imagine to have been Temple’s 
views, the reader must remember that 
the Government of England was at 
that moment, and had been during 
nearly eighty years, in a state of tran- 
sition. A change, not the less real or 
the less extensive because disguised 
under ancient names and forms, was 
in constant progress. The theory of 
the Constitution, the fundamental laws 
which fix the powers of the three 
branches of the legislature, underwent 
no material change between the time 
of Elizabeth and the time of William 
the Third. The most celebrated laws 
of the seventeenth century on those 
subjects, the Petition of Right, the 
Declaration of Right, are purely de- 
claratory. They purport to be merely 
recitals of the old polity of England. 
They do not establish free government 
as a salutary im^ovement, but claim 
it as an undoubted and immemorial 
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inheritance. Nevertheless, there can 
be no doubt that, during the period 
of which wo speak, all the mutual 
relations all the orders of the State 
did jiracticaily undergo an entire change. 
The letter of the law might be unal- 
tered ; but, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the power of the 
Crown was, in fact, decidedly pre- 
dominant in the State; and at the end 
of that century the power of Par- 
liaraent, and especially of the Lower 
House, had become, in fact, decidedly 
predominant. At the b(3ginning of 
the century, the sovereign perpetually 
violated, with little or no opposition, 
the clear privileges of Parliament. At 
the close of the century, the Parliament 
had virtually drawn to itself just as 
much as it chose of the prerogative of 
the Crown. The sovereign retained 
the shadow of that authority of which 
the Tudors had held the substance. 
He had a legislative veto which he 
never ventured to exercise, a power of 
appointing Ministers, whom an ad- 
dress of the Commons could at any 
moment force him to discard, a ])ower 
of declaring war which, without Por- 
liamentaiy support, could not be carried 
on for a single day. The Houses of 
Parliament were now not merely legis- 
lative assemblies, not merely checking 
assemblies ; they were great Coun- 
cils of State, whose voice, when loudly 
and firmly raised, was decisive on all 
questions of foreign and domestic 
})olicy. There was no part of the 
^vhole system of Government with 
which they had not power to interfere 
by advice equivalent to command; and, 
if they abstained from intermeddling 
with some departments of the executive 
administration, they were withheld 
from doing so only by their own 
moderation, and by the confidence 
which they reposed in the Ministers of 
the Crown. There is perhaps no 
other instance in history of a change 
so complete in the real constitution of 
an empire, unaccompanied by any 
corresponding change in the theo- 
retical constitution. The disguised 
transformation of the Roman com- 
monwealth into a despotic monar- 
chy, under the long administration 


of Augustus, is perhaps the ncareet 
parallel. 

This great alteration did not take 
place without strong and constant re- 
sistance on the part of the kings of the 
house of Stuart. Till 1642, that re- 
sistance was generally of an open, 
violent, and lawdess nature. If the 
Commons refused supplies, the sove- 
reign levied a benevolence. If the 
Commons impeached a favourite minis- 
ter, the sovereign threw the chiefs of 
the Opposition into ))rison. Of these 
efforts to keep down the Parliament by 
despotic force, without the pretext of 
law, the last, the most celebrated, and 
the most wicked was the attempt to 
seize the five members. That attempt 
was the signal for civil war, and was 
followed by eighteen years of blood 
and confusion. 

The days of trouble passed by ; the 
exiles returned ; the throne was again 
set up in its high place ; the peerage 
and the hierarchy recovered their an- 
cient splendour. The fundamental laws 
which had been recited in the Petition 
of Right were again solemnly recog- 
nised. The theory of the English consti- 
tution was the same on the day when 
the hand of Charles the Second was 
kissed by the kneeling Houses at White- 
hall as on the day when his father set 
up the royal standard at Nottingham. 
There was a short period of doting 
fondness, a hysterica passio of loyal 
repentance and love. But emotions of 
this sort arc transitory; and the interests 
on which depends the progress of great 
societies are permanent. The transport 
of reconciliation was soon over; and 
the old struggle recommenced. 

The old struggle recommenced ; but 
not precisely after the old fasliion. The 
sovereign was not indeed a man whom 
any common warning would have re- 
strained from the grossest violations of 
law. But it was no common warning 
that he had received. All around him 
were the recent signs of the vengeance 
of an oppressed nation, the fields on 
which the noblest blood of the island 
had been poured forth, the castles 
shattered by the cannon of the Par- 
liamentary araiies, the hall w'here sat 
the stern tribunal to whose bar had 
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been led, through lowering ranks of 
pikemcn, the captive heir of a hundred 
kings, the stately pilasters before which 
the great execution had been so fear- 
lessly done in the face of heaven and 
earth. The restored Prince, admonished 
by the fate of his father, never ventured 
to attack his Parliaments with open 
and arbitrary violence. It was at one 
time by means of tlie Parliament itself, 
at another time by means of the courts 
of law, that he attempted to regain for 
the Crown its old predominance. He 
began with great advantages. The 
Parliament of 1661 was cjdled while 
the nation was still full of joy and 
tenderness. The great majority of the 
House of Commons were zealous royal- 
ists. All the means of influence which 
the })atronagc of the Crown afforded 
were used without limit. Bribery was 
reduced to a system. The King, when 
he could spare money from his pleasures 
for nothing else, could spare it for pur- i 
poses of corruption. While the defence 
of the coasts was neglected, while ships 
rotted, while arsenals lay empty, while 
turbulent crowds of unpaid seamen 
swarmed in the streets of the seaports, 
something could still be scraped toge- 
ther in the Treasury for the members 
of the House of Commons. The gold 
of Prance was largely employed for the 
same purpose. Yet it was found, as 
indeed might have been foreseen, that 
there is a natural limit to the effect 
which can be produced by means like 
these. There is one thing which the 
most corrupt senates are unwilling to 
sell; and that is the power which makes 
them worth buying. The same selfish 
motives which induced them to take a 
price for a.particular vote induce them 
to oppose every measure of which the 
effect would be to lower the importance, 
and consequently the price, of their 
votes. About the income of their 
power, so to speak, they are quite ready 
to make bargains. But they are not 
easily persuaded to part with any 
fragment of the principal. It is curious 
to observe how, during the long con- 
tinuance of this Parliament, the Pen- 
sionary Parliament, as it was nick- 
named by contemporaries, though every 
circumstance seemed to be favourable 
to the Crown, the power of the Crown 


was constantly sinking, and that of the 
Commons constantly rising. The meet- 
ings of the Houses were more frequent 
than in former reigns; their interfer- 
ence w^as more harassing to the Govern- 
ment than in former reigns ; they had 
begun to make peace, to make war, to 
pull down, if they did not set up, 
administrations. Already a new class 
of statesmen had appeared, unheard of 
before that time, but common ever 
since. Under the Tudors and the ear- 
lier Stuarts, it was generally by courtly 
arts, or by oflScial skill and know- 
ledge, that a politician raised himself 
to power. From the time of Charles the 
Second down to our own days a different 
species of talent, parliamentary talent, 
has been the most valuable of all the 
qualifications of an English statesman. 
It has stood in the place of all other 
acquirements. It has covered ignorance, 
weakness, rashness, the most fatal 
maladministration. A great negotiator 
is nothing when compared with a great 
debater; and a Minister who can make 
a successful speech need trouble himself 
little about an unsuccci^sful expedition. 
This is the talent whichhas made judges 
without law, and diplomatists without 
French, which has sent to the Admiralty 
men who did not know the stern of a 
ship from her bowsprit, and to the India 
Board men who did not know the 
difference between a 4 *upee and a 
pagoda, which made a foreign secretary 
I of Mr. Pitt, who, as George the Second 
said, had never opened Vattel, and 
which was very near making a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of Mr. Sheridan, 
who could not work a sum in long 
division. This was the sort of talent 
which raised Clifford from obscurity to 
the head of affairs. To this talent 
Osborne, by birth a simple country 
gentleman, owed his white staff, his 
garter, and his dukedom. Tho encroach- 
ment of the power of the Parliament 
on the power of the Crown resembled a 
fatality, or the operation of some great 
law of nature. The will of the indi- 
vidual on the throne, or of the indi- 
viduals in the two Houses, seemed to 
go for nothing. The King might be 
eager to encroach ; yet something 
constantly drove him back. The Par- 
liament might be^oyal, even servile ; 
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yet something constantly urged 
foAvard. 

These things were done in the green 
tree. What then was likely to be done 
in the dry ? The Popish Plot and the 
general election came together, and 
found a people predisposed to the most 
violent excitation. The composition of 
the House of Commons was changed. 
The Legislature was filled with men 
who leaned to Republicanism in poli- 
tics, and to Presbyterianism in religion. 
They no sooner met than they com- 
menced an attack on the Government 
winch, if successful, must have made 
them supreme in the State. 

Where was this to end ? To us who 
have seen the solution the question 
presents* few difficulties. But to a 
statesman of the age of Charles the 
Second, to a statesman who wished, 
without depriving the Parliament of 
its privileges, to maintain the monarch 
in his old supremacy, it must have 
appeared very i>erplexing. 

Clarendon had, when Minister, strug- 
gled honestly, perhaps, but, as was his 
wont, obstinately, proudly, and offen- 
sively, against the growing power of 
the Commons. He was for allowing 
them their old authority, and not one 
atom more. He would never have 
claimed for the Crown a right to levy 
taxes from the people without the 
consent of Parliament. But when the 
Parliament, in the first Dutch war, 
most properly insisted on knowing 
how it was that the money which they 
had voted had produced so little effect, 
and began to inquire through what 
hands it had passed, and on what ser- 
vices it had been expended, Clarendon 
considered this as a monstrous innova- 
tion. He told the King, as he himself 
says, “that he could not be too indul- 
gent in the defence of the privileges of 
Parliament, and that he hoped he 
would never violate any of them; but 
he desired him to be equally solicitous 
to prevent the excesses in Parliament, 
and not to suffer them to extend their 
jurisdiction to cases they have nothing 
to do with ; and that to restrain them 
within their proper bounds and limits 
is as necessary as it is to preserve them 
from being invaded; and that this was 
such a new encroachment as had no 


bottom.” This is a single iustancse. 
Others might easily be given. 

The bigotry, the strong passions, tho 
haughty and disdainful temper, which 
made Clarendon’s great abilities a 
source of almost unmixed evil to him- 
self and to the public, had no place in 
the character of Temple. To Temple, 
however, as well as to Clarendon, the 
rapid change which was taking place 
in the real w'orking of the Constitution 
gave great disquiet ; particularly as 
Temple had never sat in the English 
Parliament, and therefore regarded it 
with none of the predilection which 
men naturally feel for a body to which 
they belong, and for a theatre on which 
their own talents have been advantage- 
ously displayed. 

To wrest by force from the House of 
Commons its newly acquired powers 
was impossible; nor was Temple a man 
to recommend such a stroke, even if it 
had been possible. But was it possible 
that the House of Commons might be 
induced to let those powers drop ? Was 
it possible that, as a gi*cat revolution 
had been effected without any change 
in the outward form of the Government, 
so a great counter-revolution might be 
effected in the same manner ? Was it 
possible that the Crown and the Par- 
liament might be placed in nearly the 
same relative position in which they 
had stood in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
that this might be done without one 
sword drawn, without one execution, 
and with the general acquiescence of 
the nation ? 

The English people — it was probably 
thus that Temple argued — will not bear 
to be governed by the unchecked power 
of the sovereign, nor ought they to be 
so governed. At present there is no 
check but the Parliament. The limits 
which separate the power of checking 
those who govern from the power of 
governing are not easily to be defined. 
Tho Parliament, therefore, supported 
by the nation, is rapidly drawing to 
itself all the powers of Government. 
If it were possible to frame some other 
check on the power of the Crown, some 
check which might be less galling to 
the Sovereign than that by which he 
is now constantly tormented, and yet 
which might appear to the people to 
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be a tolerable security against malad- 
ministration, Parliaments would proba- 
bly meddle less; and they would be 
less supported by public opinion in 
their meddling. That the King’s hands 
may not be rudely tied by others, he 
must consent to tie them lightly him- 
self, That the executive administra- 
tion may not be usurped by the check- 
ing body, something of the character of 
a checking body must be given to the 
body which conducts the executive ad- 
ministration. The Parliament is now 
arrogating to itself every day a larger 
share of the functions of the Pi^hy 
Council. We must stop the evil by 
giving to the Privy Council something 
of the constitution of a Parliament. 
Let the nation see that all the King’s 
measures arc directed by a Cabinet com- 
posed of representatives of every order 
in the State, by a Cabinet wl^ch con- 
tains, not placemen alone, but inde- 
pendent and popular noblemen and 
gentlemen who have large estates and 
no salaries, and who are not likely to 
sacrifice the public welfare in which 
they have a deep stake, and the credit 
which they have obtained with the 
country, to the pleasure of a Court 
from which they receive nothing. When 
the ordinary administration is In such | 
hands as these, the people will be quite 
content to sec the Parliament become, 
what it formerly was, an extraordinary 
check. They will be quite willing that 
the House of Commons should meet only 
once ill three years for a short session, 
and should take as little part in matters 
of state as it did a hundred years ago. 

Thus we believe that Temple rea- 
soned : for on this hypothesis his scheme 
is intelligible ; and on any other hypo- 
thesis his scheme appears to us, as it 
does to Mr. Courtenay, exceedingly 
absurd and unmeaning. This Council 
was strictly what Barillon called it, an 
Assembly of States, There arc the 
representatives of aU the great sections 
of the community, of the Church, of 
the law, of the Peerage, of the Com- 
mons. The exclusion of one half of 
the counsellors from office under the 
Crown, an exclusion which is quite 
absurd when we consider the Council 
merely as an executive boavdi becomes 
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at once perfectly reasonable when wo 
I consider the Council as a body in- 
tended to restrain the Crown as well 
as to exercise the powers of the Crown, 
to perform some of the functions 
of a Parliament as well as the func- 
tions of a Cabinet. We sec, too, why 
Temple dwelt so much on the private 
wealth of the members, why ho insti- 
tuted a comparison between their united 
incomes and the united incomes of the 
members of the House of Commons. 
Such a parallel would have been idle 
in the case of a mere Cabinet. Jt is ex- 
tremely significant in the case of a body 
intended to supersede the House of Com- 
mons in some very important functions. 

We can hardly help thinking that the 
notion of this Parliament on a small 
scale was suggested to Temple by what 
he had himself seen in the United Pro- 
vinces. The original Assembly of the 
States-Gcncral consisted, as he tells us, 
of above eight hundred persons. But 
this great body was represented by a 
smaller Council of about thirty, which 
bore the name and exercised the powers 
of the States-General. At last the 
real States altogether ceased to meet ; 
and their power, though still a part of 
the theory of the Constitution, became 
obsolete in practice. We do not, of 
course, imagine that J’cmple cither ex- 
pected or wished that Parliaments 
should be thus disused but he did ex- 
pect, we think, that sometliing like what 
had happened in Holland would happen 
in England, and that a large portion of 
the functions lately assumed by Parlia- 
ment would be quietly transferred to 
the miniature Parliament which he pro- 
posed to create. 

Had this plan, with some modifica- 
tions, been tried at an earlier period, 
in a more composed state of the public 
mind, and by a better sovereign, we 
are by no means certain that it might 
not have effected the purpose for which 
it was designed. The restraint im- 
posed on the King by the Council of 
thirty, whom ho had himself chosen, 
would have been feeble indeed when 
compared with the restraint imposed 
by Parliament. But it would have 
been more conBiant. It would have 
acted every year, and all the year round ; 
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and before the Mevolutioii the sessions 
of ParVmment were shoH and the re- 
cesses long. Tlie advice of the Conti’- 
cil would probably have prevented any 
very monstrous and scandalous mea- 
sures; and would 6onsequently have 
prevented the discontents which follow 
such measures, and the salutary laws 
which are the fruit of such discontents. 
We believe, for example, that the second 
Dutch war would never have been ap- 
proved by such a Council as that which 
Temple proposed. We are quite cer- 
tain that the shutting up of the Exche- 
quer would never even have been men- 
tioned in such a Council. The people, 
]>leased to think that Lord Russell, Lord 
Cavendish, and Mr. Powle, unplaced 
and unpensioned, were daily represent- 
ing their grievances and defending their 
rights in the Royal presence, would not 
have pined quite so much for the meet- 
ing of Parliaments. The Parliament, 
when it met, would have found fewer 
and less glaring abuses to attack. There 
would have been' less misgovernment 
and less reform. Wc should not have 
been cursed with the Cabal, or blessed 
with the Habeas Corpus Act. Jn the 
mean time the Council, consideredi as an 
executive Council, would, unless some 
fit least of its powers had been dele- 
gated to a smaller body, have been 
feeble, dilatory, divided, unfit for every 
thing which requires secrecy and des- 
patch, and peculiarly unfit for the ad- 
ministration of war. 

The Revolution put an end, in a very 
different way, to the long contest be- 
tween the King and the Parliament. 
From that time, the House of Com- 
mons has been predominant in the 
State. The Cabinet has really been, 
from that time, a committee nominated 
by the Crown out of the prevailing party 
in Parliament. Though the minority 
ill the Commons are constantly propos- 
ing to condemn executive measures, or 
to call for papers which may enable 
the House to sit in judgment on such 
measures, these propositions are scarcely 
ever carried; and, if a proposition of 
this kind is carried against the Govern- 
ment, a change of Ministry almost ne- 
cessarily follows. Growing and strug- 
gling power always gives more anne^- 


lance and is more unmanageable than 
/ established power. The House of Com- 
^mons gave infinitely more trouble to 
the Ministers of Charles the Second 
than to any Ministers of later times ; 
for, in the time of Charles the Second, 
the House was checking Ministers in 
whom it did not confide. Now that its 
ascendency is fully established, it either 
confides in Ministers or turns them out. 
This is undoubtedly a far better state of 
things than that which Temple wished 
to introduce. The modern Cabinet is 
a #ar better Executive Council than his. 
The worst House of Commons that has 
sate since the Revolution was a far more 
efficient check on misgovernment than 
his fifteen independent counsellors would 
have been. Yet, every thing considered, 
it seems to us tliat his plan was the 
work of an observant, ingenious, and 
fertile ipind. 

On this occasion, as on every occasion 
on which he came prominently forward, 
Temple had the rare good fortune tfv 
please the public as well as the Sove- 
reign. The general exultation was great 
when it was known that the old Coun- 
cil, made up of the most odious tools 
of power, was dismissed, that small in- 
terior committees, rendered odious by 
the recent memory of the Cabal, were 
to be disused, and that the King would 
adopt no measure till it had been dis- 
cussed and approved by a body, of 
which one half consisted of independent 
gentlemen and noblemen, and in which 
such persons as Russell, Cavendish, and 
Temple himself had seats. Town and 
country were in a ferment of joy. The 
bells were rung ; bonfires were lighted; 
and the acclamations of England were 
echoed by the Dutch, who considered 
the influence obtained by Temple as a 
certain omen of good for Europe. It 
is, indeed, much to the honour of his 
sagacity that every one of his great 
measures should, in such times, have 
pleased every party which he had any 
interest in pleasing. This was the case 
with the Triple Alliance, with the treaty 
which concluded the second Dutch war, 
with the marriage of the Prince of 
Orange, and, finally, with the institution 
of this new Council. 

The only people who grumbled were 
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those popular leaders of the House ofinistration ever knowUfand that he was 
Commons who wore not among the I afterwards a principal member of the 
Thirty; and, if our view of the mea- 1 most profligate Opposition ever knowa. 


sure be correct, they were precisely the 
people who had good reason to grumble. 
They were precisely the people whose 
activity and whose influence the new 
Council was intended to destroy. 

But there was very soon an end of 
the bright hopes and loud applauses 
with which the publication of this 
scheme had been hailed. The perfidi- 
ous levity of the King and the ambi- 
tion of the chiefs of parties produced 
tlic instant, entire, and irremediable 
failure of a plan which nothing but 
firmness, public spirit, and self-denial 
on the part of all concerned in it could 
conduct to a happy issu<^. Even before 
the project was divulged, its author had 
already found reason to apprehend that 
it would fail. Considerable difficulty 
was experienced in framing the list of 
counsellors. Tlierc were two men in 
particular about whom the King and 
Temple could not agree, two men deeply 
tainted with the vices common to the 
English statesmen of that age, but unri- 
valled in talents, address, and influence. 
These were the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and George Savilo Viscount Halifax. 

It was a favourite exercise among 
the Greek sophists to write panegyrics 
on characters proverbial for depravity. 
One professor of rhetoric sent to Iso- 
crates a panegyric on Busiris ; and 
Isocrates himself wrote another which 
lias come down to us. It is, we pre- 
sume, from an ambition of the same 
kind that some writers have lately shown 
a disposition to eulogise Shaftesbury. 
But the attempt is vain. The charges 
against him rest on evidence not to be 
invalidated by any arguments which 
human wit can devise, or by any infor- 
mation which may be found in old 
trunks and escrutoires. 

It is certain that, just before the Re- 
storation, he declared to the Regicides 
that he would he damned, body and 
soul, rather than suffer a hair of their 
heads to he hurt, and that, just after 
the Restoration, ho was one of the 
judges who sentenced them to death. 
It is certain that he was a principal 
member <?f the most profligate Admi- 


It is certain that, in power, he did not 
scrapie to violate the great fundamental 
principle of the Constitution, in order 
to exalt the Catholics, and that, out of 
power, he did not scruple to violate 
every principle of justice, in order to 
destroy them. There were in that age 
some honest men, such as William Penn, 
who valued toleration so highly that 
they would willingly have seen it es- 
tablished even by an illegal exertion of 
the prerogative. There were many 
honest men who dreaded jjrbitrary 
power so much that, on account of the 
alliance between Popery and arbitrary 
power, they were disposed to grant no 
toleration to Papists. On both those 
classes we look with indulgence, though 
we think both in the wrong. But Shaftes- 
]}ury belonged to neither class. Ho 
united all that was worst in both. From 
the misguided friends of toleration he 
borrowed their contempt for the Con- 
stitution, and from the misguided friends 
of civil liberty their contempt for the 
rights of conscience. We never can 
admit that his conduct as a member of 
the Cabal was redeemed by his conduct 
as a leader of Opposition, On the 
contrary, his life was such that every 
part of it, as if by a skilful contrivance, 
reflects infamy on every other. W’'e 
should never have known how aban- 
doned a prostitute ho was in place, if 
we had not known how desperate an 
incendiary he was out of it. To judge 
of him fairly, we must bear in mind that 
the Shaftcsbuiy who, in office, was the 
chief author of the Hcclaration of In- 
dulgence, was the same Shaftcsbuiy 
who, out of office, excited and kept up 
the savage hatred of the rabble of Lon- 
don against the very class to whom that 
Declaration of Indulgence was intended 
to give illegal relief. 

It is amusing to see the excuses that 
are made for him. We wUl give two 
specimens. It is acknowledged that he 
was one of the Ministry which made 
the alliance with Prance against Hol- 
land, and that this alliance was most 
pernicious. What, then, is the defence ? 
Even this, that ite betrayed his master’s 
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counsels to the Electors of Saxony and I 
Brai^denbuvjr, and tried to rouse all the | 

Protestant powers of Germany to dc- ‘ 
fend the States. Again, it is acknow- 
' ledged that he was deeply concerned 
in the Dedanition of Indulgence, and 
that JjIs conduct on this occasion was 
not only unconstitutional, but quite in- 
consistent with the course which he 
afterwards took respecting the profes- 
sors of the Catholic faith. What, tiicn, 
is the defence.^ Even this, that he 
meant only to allure concealed Papists 
to avow' themselves, and thus to become 
oj)rn marks for the vengeance of the 
public. As often as he is charged with 
one treason, his advocates vindicate him 
by confessing two. Tliey had better 
leave him where they tiiid him. For 
him there is no escape upwards. Every 
outlet by whie.h he can creep out of his 
present position, is one which lets him 
dowm into a still lower and fouler depth 
of infamy. To whitewash an Ethio- 
pian is a proverbially hopeless attempt; 
but to whitewash an Ethiopian by giving 
him a new coat of blacking is an enter- 
prise more extraordinary still. That in 
the course of Shaftesbury’s dishonest 
and revengeful opposition to the Court 
he rendered one or two most useful ser- 
•vices to his country we admit. And ho 
is, wc think, fairly entitled, if that be 
any glory, to have liis name eternally 
associated with the Hiibeas Corpus Act 
in the same way in which the name of 
Henry the Eighth is associated with 
the reformation of the Church, and that 
of Jack Wilkes with the most sacred 
rights of electors. 

While Shaftesbury was still living, 
his character was elaborately drawn 
by two of the greatest writers of tlie 
age, by Butler, with characteristic 
brilliancy of wit, by Dryden, with 
even more than characteristic energy 
and loftiness, by botli with all the in- 
spiration of hatred. The sparkling illus- 
trations of Butler have been thrown 
into the shade by the brighter glory of 
that gorgeous satiric Muse, who comes 
sweeping by in sceptred pdl, borrowed 
from her most august sisters. But the 
descriptions well deserve to be compared. 

The reader will at once perceive a con- 
siderable difference between Butler's 


“politician, 

With more beads than a boast in vision,” 
and the Ahitho}dicl of Dryden. Butler 
dwells on Shaftesbury’s unprincipled 
versatility; on his wonderful and al- 
most instinctive skill in discerning the 
approach of a change of fortune; and 
on the dexterity with which he extri- 
cated himself from the snares in which 
he left his associates to perish. 

“Our state-artificer foresaw 
Which way the world began to draw. 

For as old sinners have all points 
O* th’ compass in their bones and joints. 
Can by their pangs and fiehes find 
All turns and changes of the wind. 

And better than by Napier’s bones 
Feel in their own the age of moons ; 

So guilty sinners in a state 
Can by their crimes prognosticate, 

And in their consciences fool ]>ain 
Some days before a shower of rain. 

He, therefore, wisely cast about 
All ways he could to ensure his throat.” 

In Dry den’s great portrait, on the 
contrary, violent passion, implacable 
revenge, boldness amounting to teme- 
rity, arc the most striking features. 
Aliithophcl is one of the “ great wits 
to madness near allied.” And again — 

A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger when the waves 
went high. 

Ho sought the storms ; but, for a calm 
unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast 
his wit, ’* 

* It has never, we believe, been remarked, 
that two of the most striking lines in the 
do'^eriptionof Ahithophol are b'^-rro’.ved 
a r.iwsT <'l).senre riuHVier. jii K: > Mi— 

l.-ry <if the Turks, jirinled nifir - lli-ii: 
years before the appearance of Absalom aiul 
Ahithophel, are the following verses, under 
a portrait of the Sultan Mustaplia the 
First : — 

Greatnesse on goodnesse loves to slide, not 
stand. 

And leaves for Fortune’s ice Vertue’s firme 
land.” 


Hryden’s words are— 

‘But wild Ambition loves to slide, not 
stand. 

And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land.” 

The circumstance is the more remarkable, 
because Hryden has really no couplet which 
would seem to a good critic more intensely 
Brydenian, both in thought and expression, 
than this, of which the whole thought, and 
almost the whole expression, are stolen. 

As wo are on this subject, we cannot re- 
frain from observing that Mr. Courtenay 
has done Dryden iuiustice, by inadvertently 
attributing to him some feeble lines vi'hich 
areiiiTate s part of Absalom and*Ahithonhel, 
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The dates of the two poems will, we served the reputation of infallible wis- 
think, explain this discrepancy. The dom and invariable success, he lived to 
third part of Hiidibras appeared in see a mighty ruin wrought by his own 
1G78, when the character of Shaftes- ungovernable passions, to see the great 
bury had as yet but imperfectly deve- party which he had led vanquished, and 
loped itself. He had, indeed, been a scattered, and trampled down, to see 
traitor to every party in the State; hut / all his own devilish enginery of lying 
his treasons had hitherto prospered. / witnesses, partial sheriffs, packed juries, 
Whether it were accident or sagacity, unjust judges, bloodthiryty mobs, ready 
he had timed his desertions in sqch a to be employed against himself and his 
manner that fortune seemed to go to most devoted followers, to Hy from that 
and fro with him from side to side, proud city whose favour had almost 
The extent of his perfidy was known ; raised liim to be Mayor of the Palace, 
but it was not till the Popish Plot fur- to hide himself in squalid retreats, to 
nished him with a machinery which cover his grey head with igihnniiiious 
seemed sufficiently powerful for all disguises; and he died in Jiopcless 
his purposes, that the audacity of his exile, sheltered by the generosity of a 
spirit, and the fierceness of Jns male- State which he had cruelly injured and 
volent passions, became fully manifest, insulted, from the vengeance of a mas- 
llis subsequent conduct showed un- ter whose favour lie had purchased by 
doubtedly great ability, but not ability one series of crimes, and forfeited by 
of the sort for which he had formerly another. 

been so eminent. He was now head- Halifax had, in common with Shaftes- 
strong, sanguine, full of impetuous bury, and with almost all the politicians 
confidence in liis own wisdom and his of that age, a very loose morality where 
own good luck. He, whose fame as a the public was concerned; but in Hali- 
politieal tactician had hitherto rested fax the prevailing infection was modi- 
chicfly on liis skilful retreats, now set lied by a very peculiar constitution 
himself to break down all the bridges both of heart and head, by a temper 
behind him. His plans were castles in singularly free from gall, and by a 
the air: his talk was rodomontade, refining and sceptical understanding. 
He took no thought for the morrow; He changed his course as often as 
he treated the Court as if the King Shaftesbury; but he did not change it 
were already a prisoner in his hands: to the same extent, or in the same 
lie built on the favour of the multitude, direction. Shaftesbury was the very 
as if tliat favour were not proverbially reverse of a trimmer. His disposition 
inconstant. The signs of the coming led him generally to do his utmost 
reaction were discerned by men of fur to exalt the side which was up, and 
less sagacity than his, and scared from to depress the side which was down, 
his side men more consistent than he His transitions were from extreme to 
had ever pretended to be. But on him extreme. While ho stayed with a 
they were lost. The counsel of Aliitlio- party ho went nil lengtlis for it: when 
phel, that counsel which was as if a he quitted it ho went all lengths against 
man Iiad inquired of the oracle of God, it, Halifax was emphatically a trim- 
was turned into foolishness. Ho who mer; a trimmer both by intellect and 
liad become a by-word, for the cer- by constitution. The name was fixed 
tainty with which he foresaw and the on him by his contemporaries; and he 
su])plcness with which he evaded daii- was so far from being ashamed of it 
gcr, now, when beset on every side that ho assumed it as a badge of 
with snares and death, seemed to be honour. He passed from faction to 
smitten with a blindness as strange as faction. But instead of adopting and 
his former clear-sightedness, and, turn- inflaming the passions of those whom 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, he joined, he tried to diffuse among 
strode straight on with desperate hardi- them something of the spirit of tliose 
hood to his doom. Therefore, after whom he had just left. While he 
having early acquired and long pre- acted with the^ Opposition he waa 
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suspected of being a spy of the Court ; Shaftesbury will bear a comparisou 
" and when he had joined the Court aU with the political tracts of Halifax, 
the Tbries were dismayed by his Be- Indeed, very little of the prose of that 
imblican doctrines. age is so well worth reading as the 

•He wanted neither arguments nor Character of a Trimmer and the Ana- 
eloquence to exhibit what war com- tomy of an Equivalent. What parti- 
monly regarded as his wavering policy cularly strikes us in those works is the 
in the fairest light. He trimmed, he writer’s passion for generalisation. He 
said, as the temperate zone trims be- was treating of the most exciting sub- 
tween intolerable heat and intolerable jects in the most agitated times : he 
cold, as a good government trims bo- was himself placed in the very thick 
tween despotism and anarchy, as a of the civil conflict; yet there is no 
pure church trims between the errors acrimony, nothing inflammatory, no- 
of the Papist and those of the Ana- thing personal. He preserves an air 
baptist. Nor was this defence by of cold superiority, a certain jhiloso- 
any means without weight; for though phical serenity, which is perfectly mar- 
there is abundant proof that his in- vellous. He treats every question as 
tegrity was not of strength to with- an abstract question, begins with the 
stand the temptations by which his widest propositions, argues those pro- 
cupidity and vanity were sometimes positions on general grounds, and often, 
assailed, yet his dislike of extremes, when he has brought out his theorem, 
and a forgiving and compassionate leaves the reader to make tlic applicja- 
temper which seems to have been tion, without adding an allusion to 
natural to him, preserved him from particular men or to passing events, 
all participation in the worst crimes This speculative turn of mind rendered 
of his time. If both parties accused him a bad adviser in cases which re- 
him of deserting them, both were com- quired celerity. He brought forward, 
pelled to admit that they had great with wonderful readiness and copious- 
obligations to his humanity, and that, ness, arguments, replies to those argu- 
though an uncertain friend, ho was a merits, rejoinders to tliosc replies, gene- 
placable enemy. He voted in favour ral maxims of policy, and analogous 
of Lord Stafford, the victim of the cases from history. But Shaftesbury 
Whigs ; he did Iris utmost to save was the man for a prompt decision. 
Lord Kussell, the victim of the Tories; Of the parliamentary eloquence of 
and, on the whole, we arc inclined to these celebrated rivals, we can judge 
think that his public life, though far only by report; and, so judging, we 
indeed from faultless, has as few great should be inclined to think that, though 
stains as that of any politician wlif) Shaftesbur}" was a distinguished speaker, 
took an active pai’t in affairs during the superiority belonged to Halifax, 
the troubled and disastrous period of Indeed the readiness of Halifax in de- 
ten years which elapsed between the bate, the extent of his knowledge, the 
hill of Lord Danby and the Kevolu- ingenuity of his reasoning, the liveliness 
tion. of his expression, and the silver clear- 

His mind was much less turned to ness and sweetness of his voice, seem 
particular observations, and much more to have made the strongest impressi<3n 
to general speculations, than that of on his contemporaries. By Dry den he 
Shaftesbury. Shaftesbury knew the ,is described as 

IHng, the Council, the Parliament, the «‘of piercing wit and pregnant thought, 
city, better than Halifax; but Halifax Endued by nature and by learning taught 
would have written a far better trea- To move assemblies.” 
tise on political science than Shaftes- His oratory is utterly and irretrievably 
bury. Shaftesbury shone more in con- lost to us, like that of Somers, of Bo- 
sultation, and Halifax in controversy: lingbrokc, of Charles Townshend, of 
Shaftesbury was more fertile in expe- many others who were accustomed to 
dients, and Halifax in arguments, rise amidst the breathless expectation 
Nothing that remains from the pen of of senates, and to sit down amidst re- 
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iterated bursts of applause. But old 
men who lived to admire the eloquence 
of Pulteney in its meridian, and that 
of Pitt in its splendid dawn, still mur- 
mured that they had heard nothing 
like the great speeches of Lord Halifax 
on the Exclusion Bill. The power of 
Shaftesbury over large Ibasscs was un- 
rivalled. Halifax was disqualified by 
his whole character, moral and intel- 
lectual, for the part of a demagogue. 
It was in small circles, and, above all, 
in the House of Lords, that his ascend- 
ency was felt. 

►Shaftesbury seems to have troubled 
himself very little about theories of 
government. Halifax was, in specula- 
tion, a strong republican, and did not 
conceal it. He often made hereditary 
monarchy and aristocracy the subjects 
of his keen pleasantry, while he was 
fighting the battles of the Court, and 
obtaining for himself step after step in 
the peerage. In this way, ho tried to 
gratify at once his intellectual vanity 
and his more vulgar ambition. He 
shaped his life according to the opinion 
of the multitude, and indemnified him- 
self by talking according to his own. 
His colloquial powers were great ; his 
perception of the ridiculous exquisitely 
fine ; and he seems to have had the 
rave art of preserving the reputation of 
good breeding and good nature, while ' 
habitually indulging a strong propensity | 
to mockery. 

Temple wished to put Halifax into 
the new council, and to leave out 
Shaftesbury. The King objected strongly 
to Halifax, to whom he had taken a 
great dislike, which is not accounted I 
for, and which did not last long. Temple 
replied that Halifax was a man eminent I 
both by his station and by his abilities, | 
and would, if excluded, do every thing i 
against the new arrangement that could ! 
be done by eloqvienee^ sarcasm, and* 
intrigue. All who were consulted were i 
of the same mind; and tlie King yielded, 
but not till Temple had almost gone on 
his knees. This point was no sooner 
settled tlnin his Majesty declared that 
he would have Shaftesbury too. Temple 
again had recourse to entreaties and 
expostulations. Charles told him that 
the enmity of Shaftesbury would be at 


sy 

least as formidable as that of Halifax 
and this was true; but Temple might 
have replied that by giving power to 
Halifax they gained a friend, and that 
by giving power to Shaftesbury they 
only strengthened an enemy. It was 
vain to argue and protest. The King 
only laughed and jested at Tcm])lc’s 
anger; and Shaftesbury was not only 
sworn of the Council, but appointed 
Lord President. 

Temple was so bitterly mortified by 
this step that he had at one time 
resolved to have nothing to do with 
the new Administration, and seriously 
thought of disqualifying himself from 
sitting in council by omitting to take 
the Sacrament. But the urgency of 
Lady Temple and Lady Giffard induced 
him to abandon that intention. 

The Council was organized on the 
twenty-first of April, 1679; and, within 
a few hours, one of the fundamental 
principles on which it had been con- 
structed was violated. A secret com- 
mittee, or, in the modern phraser, a 
cabinet of nine members, was formed. 
But as this committee included Shaftes- 
bury and Monmouth, it contained 
within itself the elements of as much 
faction as would have sufficed to im- 
pede all business. Accordingly there 
soon arose a small interior cabinet, 
consisting of Essex, Sunderland, Hali- 
fax, and Temple. Eor a time perfect 
harmony and confidence subsisted be- 
tween the four. But the meetings of 
the thirty were stormy. Sharp retorts 
passed between Shaftesbury and Hali- 
fax, who led the opposite parties. In 
the Council Halifax generally had tl^c 
advantage. But it soon became ap- 
parent that Shaftesbury still had at his 
back the majority of the House of 
Commons. The discontents which the 
change of Ministry had for a moment 
quieted broke forth again with re- 
doubled violence ; and the only etfect 
which the late measures appeared to 
have produced was that the Lord 
l^rcsidciit, with all the dignity and au- 
thority belonging to his high place, 
stood at the head of the Opposition. 
The impeachment of Lord Danby was 
eagerly prosecuted. The Commons 
were determii^d to exclude the Duke 
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of York from the throne. All offers of 
^ compromise were rejected. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that, in the 
midst of the confusion, one inestimable 
law, the only benefit which England 
has derived from the troubles of that 
period, but a benefit which may well be 
set off against a great mass of evil, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, was pushed through 
the Houses and received the royal 
assent. 

The King, finding the Parliament as 
troublesome as ever, determined to 
prorogue it ; and he did so, without 
oven mentioning his intention to the 
Council by whose ‘ advice he had 
pledged himself, only a montli before, 
to conduct the (iovemment. The coun- 
sellors were generally dissatisfied; and 
Shaftesbury swore, with great vehe- 
mence, that if he could find out wlio 
the secret advisers were, he would have 
their heads, 

Tlic Parliament rose; London was 
deserted ; and Temple retired to his 
villa, whence, on council days, he went 
to Hampton Court. The post of Se- 
cretary was again and again pressed 
on him by his master and by his three 
colleagues of the inner Cabinet. Hali- 
fax, in particular, threatened laugh- 
ingly to burn clown the house at Sheen. 
But Temple was immovable. His short 
experience of English politics had dis- 
gusted him ; and lie felt liimself so 
much oppressed by the responsibility 
under which lie at present lay that he 
had no inclination add to the load. 

When the term fixed for the proro- 
gation had nearly expired, it became 
necessary to consider what course 
should be taken. The King and his 
four confidential advisers thought that 
a new Parliament might possibly be 
more manageable, and could not pos- 
sibly be mor^ refractory, than that 
which they now had, and they there- 
fore determined on a dissolution. But 
when the question was proposed at 
council, the majority, jealous, it should j 
seem, of the small directing knot, and 
unwilling to bear the unpopularity of 
the mensui'cs of Government, while 
excluded from all power, joined 
Shaftesbury, and the members of the 
Cabinet were left alone in the minority. 


The King, however, had made up his 
mind, and ordered the Parliament to 
be instantly dissolved. Temple’s coun- 
cil was now nothing more than an or- 
dinary privy council, if indeed it were 
not something less; and, though Tem- 
ple threw the blame of this on the 
King, on Lor® Shaftesbury, on every 
body hut himself, it is evident that the 
failure of his plan is to be chiefly as- 
cribed to its own inherent defects. His 
council was too large to transact bush 
ness which required expedition, secrecy, 
and cordial co-operation. A Cabinet 
wns therefore formed within the Coun- 
cil. The Cabinet and the majority of 
the Council differed; and, ns was to be 
expected, the Cabinet carried their 
point. Pour votes outweighed six- 
and-twenty. This being the case, the 
meetings of the thirty wore not only 
useless, but positively noxions. 

At the ensuing election, Temple was 
chosen for the izniversity of Cambridge. 
The only objection that was made to 
him by the members of that learned 
body was that, in his little work on 
Holland, he had expressed groat ap- 
probation of the tolerant policy of 
the States; and this blemish, however 
serious, was overlooked, in considera- 
tion of his high reputation, and of the 
strong recommendations with wliicli he 
was furnished by the Court. 

During the summer he remained at 
Sheen, and amused himself with rear- 
ing melons, leaving to the three other 
members of the inner Cabinet tlic whole 
direction of public affairs. Some un- 
explained cause began, about this time, 
to alienate them from him. They do 
not aj)pcar to have been made angry 
by any part of his conduct, or to have 
disliked him personally. But they had, 
we suspect, taken the measure of his 
mind, and satisfied thcmseh'es that he 
was not a man for that troubled time, 
and that he would be a mere incum- 
brance to them. Living themselves for 
ambition, they despised his love of ease. 
Accustomed to deep stakes in the game 
of political hazard, they despised his 
piddling play. TJiey looked on his 
cautious measures with the sort of 
scorn with which the gamblers at the 
ordinary, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel. 
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regarded Nigel’s practice of never said, disobey the King by objecting to 
touching a card but when he was cer- a measure on which his Majesty was 
tain to win. Ho soon found that he determined to hear no argumciU; but 
was left out of their secrets. The he would most earnestly entreat his 
King had, about this time, a dangerous Majesty, if the present Council was in- 
attack of illness. The Duke of York, competent to give advice, to dissolve it 
on receiving the news, returned from and select another ; for it was absurd 
Holland. The sudden appearance of to have counsellors who did not counsel, 
the detested Popish successor excited and who were summoned only to be 
anxiety throughout the country. Tern- .silent witnesses of the acts of others, 
pie was greatly amazed and disturbed. The King listened courteously. But 
He hastened up to London and visited the members of the Cabinet resented 
Essex, who professed to be astonished this reproof highly; and from that day 
and mortified, but could not disguise a Temple was almost as much estranged 
sneering smile. Temple then saw Ha- from them as from Shaftesbury, 
lifax, who talked to him much about He wislicd to retire altogether from 
the pleasures of the country, the business. But just at this time Lord 
anxieties of office, and the vanity of Russell, Lord Cavendish, and some 
all human things, but carefully avoided other counsellors of the popular party, 
X)olitics, and when the Duke’s return waited on the King in a body, declared 
was mentioned, only sighed, shook his their strong disapprobation of his mca- 
hcad, shrugged his shoulders, and lifted sures, and requested to be excused 
np his eyes and hands. In a short time from attending any more at council. 
Temple found that his two friends had Temple feared that if, at this mumcni, 
been laughing at him, and that they had he also were to withdraw, he might 
themselves s(nit for the Duke, in order be supposed to act in concert with 
that his Royal Highness might, if the those decided opponents of the Court, 
King should die, be on the sx)ot to frus- and to have determined on taking a 
tratc the designs of Monmoutli. course hostile to the Government. 

He was soon convinced, by a still He, therefore, continued to go occa- 
strongcr ])roof, that, though he had sionally to the board; but he had no 
not exactly offended his master or his longer any real share in the direction 
colleagues in the Cabinet, he had ceased of public affairs, 
to enjoy their confidence. The result At length the long term of the pro- 
of the general election had been dc- rogation expired. In October, lOSO, 
cidedly unfavourable to the Govern- the Houses met; and the great ques- 
ment; and Shaftesbury impatiently ex- tiou of the Exclusion was revived, 
pected the day when the Houses w<?re Few parliamentary contests in our his- 
to meet. The King, guided by the tory appear to have called Ibrth a 
advice of the inner Cabinet, determined greater display of talent; none ccr- 
on a step of the highest importance, tainly ever called forth more violent 
He told the Council that he had re- passions. The whole nation wais con- 
solved to prorogue the new Parliament vulscd by party spirit. Tlie gentlemen 
for a year, and requested them not to of every county, tlie traders of every 
object; for lie had, he said, considered town, the boys of every public school, 
the subject fully, and had made up his were divided into cxclusionists and 
mind. All who were not in the secret abhorrers. The book-stalls were 
were thunderstruck. Temple as much covered with tracts on the sacredness 
as any. Several members rose, and cn- of hereditary right, on the omnipotence 
treated to be heard against the proro- of Parliament, on the dangers of a 
gation. But the King silenced them, disputed succession, on the dangers of a 
and declared that his resolution was Popish reign. It was in the midst of this 
unalterable. ^ Temple, much hurt at ferment that Temple took his seat, for the 
the manner in which both himself and first time, in the House of Commons, 
the Council had been treated, spoke The occasion was a very great one. 
with great spirit. He would not, he His talents, itis long experience of 
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affairs, his unspotted public character, 
thft high pofets which he had filled, 
seemed to rnsrh him out as a man on 
whom much would depend. Ho acted 
like himself. He saw that, if he sup- 
ported the Exclusion, he made the King 
and the heir presumptive his enemies, 
a,nd that, if he opposed it, he made 
himself an object of hatred to the un- 
scrupulous and turbulent Shaftesbuiy.^ 
Ho neither supported nor opposed it. 
He quietly absented himself from the 
House. Nay, ho took care, he tells us, 
never to discuss the question in any 
fiocicty whatever. Lawrence Hyde, 
afterwards Earl of Rochester, asked 
him why he did not attend in his place. 
Temple replied that ho acted accord- 
ing to Solomon’s advice, neither to op- 
pose the mighty, nor to go about to 
stop the cuiTcnt of a river. Hyde 
answered, “ You are a wise and a quiet 
man.” And this might be true. But 
surely such wise and quiet men have no 
call to be members of Parliament in 
critical times. 

A single session was quite enough 
for Temple. When the Parliament 
was dissolved, and another summoned 
at Oxford, he obtained an audience of 
the King, and begged to know whether 
liis Majesty wished him to continue in 
Parliament. Cliaidcs, who ' had a sin- 
gularly quick eye for the weaknesses 
of all who came near him, had no doubt 
«een through Temple, and rated the 
Parliamentary support of so cool and 
guarded a friend at its proper value. 
He answered good-naturedly, but we 
suspect a little contemptuously, “ I 
doubt, as things stand, your coming into 
the House will not do much gooi I 
think you may as well let it alone.” 
Sir William accordingly informed his 
constituents that ho ^oidd not again 
apply for their suffrages, and set off for 
Sheen, resolving never again to meddle 
with public affairs. He soon found that 
the King was displeased with him. 
•Charles, indeed, in his usual easy way, 
protested that he was not angry, not at 
all. Blit in a few days he struck Tem- 
ple’s name out of the list of Privy Coun- 
sellors. Why this was done Temple 
declares himself unable to comprehend. 
But surely it hardly required Ixis long 


and extensive converse with the world 
to teach him that tliero are conjunctures 
when men think that all who arc not 
with them are against them, that there 
are conjunctures when a lukewarm 
friend, who will not put himself the 
least out of his way, who will make no 
exertion, who will mu no risk, is more 
distasteful than an enemy. Charles liad 
hoped that the fair character of Temple 
would add credit to an unpopular and 
suspected Government. But his Ma- 
jesty soon found that this fair character 
resembled pieces of furniture Which we 
have seen in the drawing-rooms of very 
precise old ladies, and which arc a great 
deal too white to used. This exceed- 
ing niceness was altogether out of sea- 
son. Neither party wanted a man who 
was afraid of taking a part, of incurring 
abuse, of making enemies. There were 
probably many good and moderate men 
who would have hailed the appearance 
of a respectable mediator. But Temple 
was not a mediator. He was merely a 
neutral. 

At last, however, he had escaped from 
public life, and found himself at liberty 
to follow his favourite pursuits. His 
fortune was easy. He had about fifteen 
hundred a year, besides the Mastership 
of the Rolls in Ireland, an office in 
which he had succeeded his father, and 
which was then a mere .sinecure for life, 
requiring no residence. His rejiutation 
both as a negotiator and a muter stood 
high. He resolved to be safe, to enjoy 
himself, and to let the world take its 
course ; and he kept his resolution. 

Darker times followed. The Oxford 
Parliament was dissolved. The Tories 
were triumplmnt. A terrible vengeance 
was inflicted on the chiefs of the Op- 
position. Temple learned in liis re- 
treat the disastrous fate of several of 
his old colleagues in council. Shaftes- 
bury fled to Holland. Russell died on 
the scaffold. Essex added a yet sadder 
and more fearful story to the bloody 
chronicles of the Tower. Monmouth 
clung in agonies of supplication round 
the knees of the stern uncle whom he 
had wronged, and tasted a bitterness 
worse tlian that of death, the bitterness 
of knowing that he had humbled him- 
self in vain* A tyrant trampled on 
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the liberties and religion of the realm. 
The national spirit swelled high under 
the oppression. Disaffection spread 
even to the strongholds of loyalty, to 
the cloisters of Westminster, to the 
schools of Oxford, to the guard-room 
of the household troops, to the very 
hearth and bed-chamber of the Sove- 
reign. But the troubles which agitated 
the whole country did not reach the 
quiet orangery in which Temple loi- 
tered away several years without once 
seeing the smoke of London. He now 
and then apj^cared in the circle at 
Richmond or Windsor. But the only 
expressions which he is recorded to 
have used during these perilous times 
were, that he would be a good subject, 
but that he had done with politics. 

The Revolution came: he remained 
strictly neutral during the short strug- 
gle; and he then transferred to the 
new settlement the same languid sort 
of loyalty which he had felt for his 
former masters. He paid court to Wil- 
liam at Windsor, and William dined 
with him at Sheen. But, in spite of 
the most pressing solicitations^ Temple 
refused to become Secretary of State. 
The refusal evidently proceeded only 
from his dislike of trouble and danger; 
and not, as some of his admirers would 
have ns believe, from any scruple ofi 
conscience or honour. For ho con- 
sented that his son should take the 
office of Secretary at War under the new 
Sovereign. This unfortunate young man ! 
destroyed himself within a week after i 
his appointment, from vexation at find- ; 
ing that his advice had led the King j 
into some improper steps with regard 
to Ireland. He seems to have inhe- 
rited his father’s extreme sensibility to 
failure, without that singular prudence 
which kept his father out of all situa- 
tions in which any serious failure was 
to be apprehended. The blow fell 
heavily on the family. They retired in 
deep dejection to Moor Park, which 
they now preferred to Sheen, on ac- 
count of the greater distance from 
London. In that spot*, then very 

♦ Mr. Courtenay (vol. ii. p. 160.) confounds 
Moor Park in Surrey, where Temple re- 
sided, with the Moor Park in Hertford- 
shire, \yhich is praised in the Essay on Gar- 
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secluded, Temple passed the remainder 
of his life. The air agreed with him. 
The soil was fruitful, and well sMted 
to an experimental farmer apd gar- 
dener. The grounds were laid out 
with the angular rcgularitj^ which Sir 
William had admired in the flower- 
beds of Haarlem and the Hague. A 
beautiful rivulet, flowing from the hills 
of Surrey, bounded the domain. But 
a straight canal which, bordered by a 
terrace, intersected the garden, was 
probably more admired by the lovers 
of the picturesque in that age. The 
house was small, but neat and well- 
furnished ; the neighbourhood very 
thinly peopled. Temple had no visi- 
ters, except a few friends who were 
willing to travel twenty or thirty miles 
in order to see him, and now and then 
a foreigner whom curiosity brought to 
have a look at the author of the Triple 
Alliance. 

Here, in May, 1694, died Lady Tem- 
ple. From the time of her marriage 
wc know little of her, except that her 
letters were always greatly admired, 
and that she had the lionour to corre- 
spond constantly with C^uecn Mary. 
Lady Giffard, who, as far as appears, 
had always been on the best terms 
with her sister-in-law, still continued 
to live with Sir William. 

But there were other inmates of 
Moor Park to whom a far higher in- 
terest belongs. An eccentric, uncouth, 
disagreeable young Irishman, who had 
narrowly escaped plucking at Dublin, 
attended Sir William as an amanuensis, 
for board and twenty pounds a year, 
dined at the second table, wrote bad 
verses in praise of his employer, and 
made love to a veiy pretty, dark-eyed 
young girl, who waited on Lady Giffard. 
Little did Temple imagine that the 
coarse exterior of his dependent con- 
cealed a genius equally suited to poli- 
tics and to letters, a genius destined to 
shake great kingdoms, to stir the 
laughter and the rage of millions, and 
to leave to posterity memorials which 
can perish only with the English 
language. Little did he think that the 
flirtation in his servants’ hall, which he 
perhaps sc^ely deigned to make the 
subject of a jest, was the beginning of 
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B Jrnig mprospetons lovo^which was to 
bo 41s widely famed as the passion of 
Peti»rch or of Aboard. Sir William’s 
secretary was Jonathan Swift. Lady 
Giffard’s waiting? maid was poor Stella. 

Swift retained no pleasing recol- 
lection of Moor Park. And we may 
easily suppose a situation like his to 
have been intolerably painful to a mind 
haughty, irascible, and conscious of 
preeminent ability. Long after, when 
he stood in the Court of Requests with 
a circle of gartered peers round him, 
or punned and rhymed with Cabinet 
Ministers over Secretary St. John’s 
Montc-Pulciano, he remembered, with 
deep and sore feeling, how miserable 
he used to be for days together when 
lie suspected that Sir William had 
taken sometliing ill. He could hardly 
believe that he, the Swift who chid the 
Lord Treasurer, rallied the Captain 
General, and confronted the pride of 
the Duke of Buckinghamshire with 
pride still more inflexible, could be the 
same being who had passed nights of 
sleepless anxiety, in musing over a 
cross, look or a testy word of a patron. 
“ Paith,” he wrote to Stella, with bitter 
levity, “Sir William spoiled a fine 
gentleman.” Yet, in justice to Temple, 
we must say that there is no reason to 
think that Swift was more unhappy at 
Moor Park than ho would have been 
in a similar situation under any roof 
in England. We think also that the 
obligations which the mind of Swift 
owed to that of Temple were not in- 
considerable. Every judicious reader 
must be struck by the peculiarities 
which distinguish Swift’s political tracts 
from all similar works produced by 
mere men of letters. Let any person 
compare, for example, the Conduct of 
the Allies, or the litter to the October 
Club, with Johnson’s False Alarm, or 
Taxation no Tyranny, and he will be 
at once struck by the difference of 
which we speak. He may possibly 
think Johnson a greater man than 
Swil’t. He may possibly prefer John- 
son’s style to Swift’s. But he will at 
once acknowledge that Johnson writes 
like a man who has never been out of 
liis study. Swift writes like a man 
who has passed his whole life in the 


f midst of public husinesSf and to whom 
the most important affairs of state arc 
as familiar as his weekly bills. 

“Turn him to my cause of policy. 

The Gordian knot of it ho will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter.” 

Tlic difference, in short, between a 
political pamphlet by Johnson, and a 
political pamphlet by Swift, is as great 
as the difference between an account 
of a battle by Mr. Soutlicy, and the 
account of the same battle by Colonel 
Napier. It is impossible to doubt that 
the superiority of Swift is to be, in a 
great measure, attributed to his long 
and close connection with Temple. 

Indeed, remote as were the alleys 
and flower-pots of Moor Park from the 
haunts of tlie busy and the ambitious, 
Swift had ample opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the hidden 
causes of many great events. William 
was in the habit of consulting Temple, 
and occasionally visited him. Of what 
assed between them very little is 
noAvn. It is certain, however, that 
when the Triennial Bill had been car- 
ried through the twd Houses, his Ma- 
jesty, who was exceedingly umvilling 
to pass it, sent the Earl of Portland 
to learn Temple’s opinion. Whether 
Temple thought the bill in itself a 
good one does not appear ; but he 
clearly saw how imprudent it must be 
in a prince, situated as William was, to 
engage in an altercation with his Par- 
liament, and directed Swift to draw up 
a paper on the subject, which, hoAvcver, 
did not convince the King. 

The chief amusement of Temple’s 
declining years was literature. After 
his final retreat from business, he wrote 
his very agreeable Memoirs, corrected 
and transcribed many of his letters, and 
published several miscellaneous trea- 
tises, the best of which, avc think, is that 
on Gardening. The style of his essays 
is, on the whole, excellent, almost al- 
ways pleasing, and now and then stately 
and splendid. The matter is generally 
of much less value ; as our readers will 
readily believe when wo inform them 
that Mr. Courtenay, a biographer, that 
is to say, a literary vassal, bound by 
the immemorial law of his teiuiro to 
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render homagOf aids, reliefs, and all i were the defenders of the moderns better 
other customary services to his lord, informed. The parallels wliicli were 
avows that he cannot give an opinion instituted in the course of this dispute 
about the essay on Heroic Virtue, be- ore inexpressibly ridiculous. Balzac 
cause he cannot read it without skip- was selected as the rival of Cicero, 
ping ; a circumstance which strikes us Corneille was said to unite the merits 
as peculiarly strange, when we con- of JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripi- 
sidcr how long Mr. Courtenay was at des. We should like to see a rromc- 
the India Board, and how many thou- theus after Corneille’s fashion. The 
sand paragraphs of the copious official Provincial Letters, mastert)ieces uii- 
eloquencc of the East ho must have doubtedly of reasoning, wit, and elo- 
perused. quence, were pronounced to be supe- 

One of Sir William’s pieces, however, rior to all the writings of Plato, Cicero, 
deserves notice, not, indeed, on account and Lucian together, particularly in the 
of its intrinsic merit, but on account of art of dialogue, an art in which, as it 
the light which it throws on some cu- happens, Plato far excelled all men, 
rious weaknesses of his character, and and in which Pascal, great and admi- 
oii account of the extraordinary effects ruble in other respects, is notoriously 
which it produced in the republic of very deficient. 

letters. A most idle and contemptible This childish controversy spread to 
controversy had ariseiiin France touch- England; and some mischievous daemon 
ing tlic comparative merit of the an- suggested to Temple the thought of 
cient and modern writers. It was cer- undertaking the defence of the an- 
tainly not to be expected that, in that cients. As to his qualifications for 
age, the question would be tried ac- the task, it is suflicient to say, that 
cording to those large and philosophi- he knew not a word of Greek, 
cal principles of criticism which guided But his vanity, which, when he was 
the judgments of Lessing and of Her- engaged in the conflicts of active 
dcr. But it might have been expected life and surrounded by rivals, had 
that those who undertook to decide the been kept in tolerable order by his dis- 
point would at least take the trouble cretion, now, when he had long lived 
to read and understand the authors on in seclusion, and had become acens- 
Avlioso merits they were to pronounce, tomed to regard himself as by far the 
Now, it is no exaggeration to say that, first man of his circle, rendered him 
among the disputants who clamoured, blind to his own deficiencies. In an 
some for the ancients and some for the evil hour he published an Essay on 
moderns, very few were decently ac- Ancient and Modern Learning. The 
quainted with eitlier ancient or modern style of this treatise is very good, the 
litci-ature, and liardly one wms well matter ludicrous and contemptible to 
acquainted with both. In Racine’s the last degree. There we read how 
amusing i)rcface to the Iphigmie the Lycurgus travelled into India, and 
reader may find noticed a most ridicu- brought the Spartan laws from that 
lous mistake into which one of the country; how Orpheus made voyages 
cluimpions of the moderns fell about a in search of knowledge, and attained 
passage ill the Alcestis of Euripides, to a depth of learning which has made 
Another writer is so inconceivably ig- him renowned in all succeeding ages; 
norant as to blame Horner for mixing how Pythagoras passed twenty- two 
the lour Greek dialects, Doric, Ionic, years in Egypt, and, after graduating 
iEolic, and Attic, just, says he, as if a there, spent twelve years more at 
French poet were to put Gascon phrases Babylon, where the IHagi admitted him 
and Picard phrases into the midst of dd eundem.; how the ancient Brahmins 
his pure Parisian writing. On the other lived two hundred years ; how tlio 
hand, it is no exaggeration to say that earliest Greek philosophers foretold 
the defenders of the ancients were en- earthquakes and plagues, and put down 
tircly unacquainted with the greatest riots by magiic; and how much Nirius 
productions of later times j nor, indeed, surpassed in Abilities any of his sueces- 
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8ors on the thrme of Assyria. The 
ittodems, Sir Wilimm owns, have found 
out the xiircadaticin of the blood; but, 
on the other hand, they have quite lost 
the ,art of qonjuring; nor can any 
modern fiddler enchant fishes, fowls, 
and serpents by his performance. He 
tells us that “ Thales, Pythagoras, He- 
mocritus, Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Epicurus made greater progresses 
in the several empires of science than 
any of their successors have since been 
able to reach; ” wliich is just as absurd 
as if he had said that the greatest 
names in British science arc Merlin, 
Michael Scott, Dr. Sydenham, and 
I/)rd Bacon. Indeed, the manner in 
which Temple mixes the historical and 
the fabulous reminds us of those classi- 
cal dictionaries, intended for the use of 
schools, in which Narcissus the lover 
of himself and Narcissus the freedman 
of Claudius, Pollux the son of Jupiter 
and Leda and Pollux the author of the 
Onomasticon, arc ranged under the 
same headings, and treated as person- 
ages equally real. The effect of this 
arrangement resembles that which 
would bo juoduced by a dictionary of 
modem names, consisting of such ar- 
ticles as the following: — “Jones, Wil- 
liam, an eminent Orientalist, and one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in Bengal — Davy, a fiend, 
who destroys ships — Thomas,, a found- 
ling, brought up by Mr. Allworthy.” 
It is from such sources as these that 
Temple seems to liave learned all that, 
he knew about the ancients. He puts 
the story of Orpheus between the 
Olympic games and the battle of Ar- 
bela; as if we had exactly the same 
reasons for believing that Orpheus led 
btiasts with his lyre, which wc have for 
believing that there were races at Pisa, 
or that Alexander conquered Darius. 

He manages little better when he 
comes to the modems. He gives us a 
catalogue of those whom he regards as 
the greatest writers of later times. It 
is sufficient to say that, in his list of 
Italians, he has omitted Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto, and Tasso; in his list 
of Spaniards, liOpe and Calderon; in 
his list of French, Pascal, Bossuet, 
Moli^re, Corneille, Racine, and Boi- 


leau j and in his»Iist of English. Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspeai’C, and Milton. 

Ill the midst of all this vast mass of 
absurdity one paragraph stands out 
preeminent. The doctrine of Temple, 
not a very comfortable doctrine, is that 
the human race is constantly degen- 
erating, and that the oldest books in 
every kind are the best. In confirma- 
tion of this notion, he remarks that 
the Fables of JEsop are the best Fables, 
and the Letters of Phalaris the best 
Letters in the world. On the merit 
of the Letters of Phalaris he dwells witli 
great warmth and with extraordinary 
I felicity of language. Indeed we could 
hardly select a more favourable speci- 
men of the graceful and easy majesty 
to which his style sometimes rises than 
this unlucky passage. He knows, he 
says, that some learned men, or men 
who pass for learned, such as Politian, 
have doubted the genuineness of those 
letters; but of such doubts be speaks 
with the greatest contempt. Now 
it is perfectly certain, first, that the 
letters are very bad; secondly, that 
they are spurious ; and thirdly, that, 
whether they be bad or good, spurious 
or genuine, Temple could know 
nothing of the matter; inasmuch as he 
was no more able Jo construe a line 
of them than to decipher an Egy])tian 
obelisk. 

This Essay, silly as it is, was exceed- 
ingly well received, both in England 
and on the Continent. And the rea- 
son is evident. The classical scholars 
who saw its absurdity were generally 
on the side of the ancients, and were 
inclined rather to veil than to expose 
the blunders of an ally ; the champions 
of the moderns were generally as igno- 
rant as Temple himself ; and the multi- 
tude was charmed by his flowing and 
melodious diction. He was doomed, 
however, to smart, as he well deserved, 
for his vanity and foUy. 

Christchurch at Oxford was then 
widely and justly celebrated as a place 
where the lighter parts of classical 
leajming were cultivated with success. 
With the deeper mysteries of philo- 
logy neither the instructors nor the 
pupils had the smallest acquaintance. 
They fancied themselves Scaligers, as 
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Bentley scornfully said, if they could 
write a copy of Latin verses with only 
two or three small faults. From this 
College proceeded a new edition of the 
Letters of Phalaris, which were rare, 
and had been in request since the 
appearance of Temple’s Essay. The 
nominal editor was Charles Boyle, a 
young man of noble family and pro- 
mising parts; but some older members 
of the society lent their assistance. 
While this work was in preparation, 
an idle quarrel, occasioned, it should 
seem, by the negligence and misrepre- 
sentations of a bookseller, arose be- 
tween Boyle and the King’s Librarian, 
Eichard Bentley. Boyle, in the preface 
to his edition, inserted a bitter reflec- 
tion on Bentley. Bentley revenged 
himself by ])roving that the Epistles of 
Flialaris were forgeries, and in his 
remarks on this subject treated Temple, I 
not indecently, but with no great reve- j 
rencc. 

Teinplc, who was quite unaccus- 
tomed to any hut the most respectful 
usage, who, even while engaged in 
l)o]itics, had always shrunk from all 
rude collision and had generally suc- 
ceed in avoiding it, and whose sensitive- 
ness had been increased by many years 
of seclusion and flattery, was moved 
to most violent resentment, complained, 
very unjustly, of Bentley's foul-mouthed 
raillery, and declared that he had com- 
menced an answer, but had laid it 
aside, “having no mind to enter the 
lists with such a mean, dull, unman- 
nerly pedant.” Whatever may bo 
thought of the temper which Sir Wil- 
liam showed on this occasion, we can- 
not too highly applaud his discretion 
in not finishing and publishing his 
answer, wliich would certainly have 
been a most extraordinary performance. 

He was not, however, without de- 
fenders. Like Hector, when struck 
down prostrate by Ajax, he was ' 
•instant covered by a thw^' 
shields. 
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though thatColIege seems then to have 
been almost destitute of severe and 
accurate learning, no academical society 
could show a greater array of orators, 
wits, politicians, bustling adventurers 
who united the superficial accomplish- 
ments of the scholar with the manners 
and arts of the man of the world; and 
this formidable body resolved to try 
how far smart repartees, well-turned 
sentences, confidence, puffing, and in- 
trigue could, on the question whether 
a Greek book were or were not 
genuine, supply the place of a little 
knowledge of Gre^k. . , 

Out came the Reply to Bentley, bear- 
ing the name of Boyle, hut in truth 
written by Atterbury Avith the assist- 
ance of Smalridgc and others. A 
most remarkable book it is, and often 
reminds us of Goldsmith’s observation, 
that the French would he the best 
cooks in the world if they had any 
butcher's meat, for that they can make 
ten dishes out of a nettle-top. It 
really deserves the praise, whatever 
that praise may ho worth, of being the 
best book ever written by any man on 
the wrong side of a question of which 
he was profoundly ignorant. The 
learning of the confederacy is that of 
a schoolboy, and not of an extraordi- 
nary schoolboy ; but it is used with 
the skill and address of most able, 
artful, and experienced men; it is 
beaten out to the very thinnest leaf, 
and is disposed in such a way as to 
seem ten times larger than it is. The 
dexterity with which the confederates 
avoid grap'pling with those parts of 
the subject with which they know 
themselves 
is quite wt 
indeed, they 
ders, for 
the-*’’ ' 
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and they will have some notion of the honoured his studies and his pro- 
fsat which Attcrbmy had the audacity fession, and degraded himself almost 
to undertake, aitd which, lor a time, to the level of Le Ptiuw. 
it was really thought that he had per- Temple did not live to witness the 
formed. utter and irreparable defeat of his 

The illusion was soon dispelled, champions. He died, indeed, at a 
Bentley’s answer for ever settled the fortunate moment, just after the ap- 
question, and established his claim to pearance of Boyle’s book, and while all 
the first place amongst classical scho- England was laughing at the way 
lars. Nor do those do him justice in which the Christchurch men had 
who represent the controversy as a handled the pedant. In Boyle’s book, 
battle between wit and learning. Eor Temple was praised in the highest 
though there is a lamentable deficiency terms, and compared to Memmius ; not 
of learning on the side of Boyle, there a very happy comparison ; for al- 
is no want of wit on the side of Bent- most the only particular information 
ley. Other qualities, too, as valuable which we have about Memmius is 
as either wit or learning, appear con- that, in agitated times, he thought it 
spicuoiisly in Bentley’s book, a rare his duty to attend exclusively to poli- 
sagacity, an unrivalled power of com- tics, and that his friends could not 
bination, a perfect mastery of all the venture, except when the Republic 
weapons of logic. He was greatly in- was quiet and prosperous, to intrude 
debted to the furious outcry which the on him with their philosophical and 
misrepresentations, sarcasms, and in- poetical productions. It is on this 
trigucs of his opponents had raised account that Lucretius puts up the 
againsthim, an outcry ill which fashion- exquisitely beautiful prayer for peace 
able and political circles joined, and with which his poem opens : 
which Was echoed by thousands who , ^ 

did not know whether Hialaris niled ‘ Nam mue nos agero hoc patriaUemporo 
in Sicily or in Siam. His spirii, Possumus icquo animo, noc Memml Clara 
daring even to rashness, self-confident propago 

even to negligence, and prond even to commimi decsse saluti." 

insolent ferocity, was awed for the This description is surely by no 
first and for the last time, awed, not means applicable to a statesman who 
inth meanness or cowardice, but into had, through the whole course of his 
wariness and sobriety. For once he ran life, carefully avoided exposing himself 
no risks ; he left no crevice unguarded ; in seasons of trouble; who had rc- 
hc wantoned in no paradoxes ; above pcatedly refused, in most critical con- 
all, he returned no railing for the rail- junctures, to be Secretary of State; and 
ing of his enemies. In almost every who now, in the midst of revolutions, 
thing that lie has written we can dis- plots, foreign and domestic wars, was 
cover proofs of genius and learning, quietly writing nonsense about tlm 
' ' genius and visits of Lycurgus to the Brahmins 

been con- and the tunes which Arion played to 
ICC of good the Dolphin. 

Here, we We must not omit to mention that, 
"ice on while the controversy about Plialaris was 
raging, Swift, in order to show liis zeal 
’ "<^tachincnt, wrote the Battle of the 
earliest piece in which his 
' are discernible. We 
bitter dislike of 
Temple to 
.nunicated 
not, and to 
* tease the 
had shaken 
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hands very cordially both with Boyle 
and with Attcrbury. 

Sir William Temple died at Moor 
Park in January, 1699. He appears 
to have sutfered no intellectual decay. 
His heart Avas buried under a sun-dial 
which still stands in his favourite 
garden. His body was laid in West- 
minster Abbey by the side of his wife; 
and a place hard by was set apart for 
Lady Giffard, who long survived him. 
Swift Avas his litcraiy executor, super- j 
intended the publication of his Letters ; 
and Memoirs, and, in the performance 
of this olhcc, had some acrimonious 
contests with the family. 

Oi Temple’s character little more re- 
mains to bo said. Burnet accuses him 
of holding irreligious opinions, and 
corrupting every body wdio came near 
him. But the vague assertion of so 
rash and partial a Avritcr as Burnet, 
about a man wdth whom, as far as wc 
know, he never exchanged a Avord, is 
of little Avcight. It is, indeed, by no 
means improbable that Temple may 
havf been a freethinker. The Osbornes 
tho ight him so Avhen ho Avas a very 
young man. And it is certain that a 
large lu'oportioii of the gentlemen of 
rank and fashion Avho made their 
entrance into society Avhile the Puritan 
party Avas at the height of power, and 
Avhilc the memory of the reign of that 
l)arty Avas still recent, conceived a 
strong disgust for all religion. The 
imputation Avas common between 
Temple and all the most distinguished 
courtiers of the age. Bochester and 
Buckingham Averc open scoffers, and 
Mnigrave very little better. Shaftes- 
bury, tliough more guarded, was sup- 
posed to agree Avith them in opinion. 
All the three noblemen who were 
Temj)le’s colleagues during the short 
time of his sitting in the Cabinet Avere 
of very indifferent repute as to ortho- 
doxy. Halifax, indeed, was generally, 
considered as an atheist ; but he 
solemnly denied the charge ; and, in- 
deed, the truth seems to be that he i 
was more religiously disposed than 
most of the statesmen of that age, 
though two impulses which Avere un- j 
usually strong in him, a passion for| 
ludicrous images, and a passion for 
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subtle speculations, sometimes projnpt^ 
him to talk on serious subjects in a 
manner which gave great and just 
offence. It is not unlikely that Temple, 
who seldom went below the surface of 
any question, may have been infeetpd 
with tho prevailing scepticism. All 
that we can say on the subject is, that 
there is no trace of impiety in his 
works, and that the case Avith which ho 
carried his election for an university, 
where the majority of the voters were 
clergymen, though it proves nothing 
as to his opinions, must, wc think, be 
considered as proving that ho was not, 
as Buniet seems to insinuate, in the 
habit of talking atheism to all Avho 
came near him. 

Temple, hoAvever, will scarcely carry 
with him any great accession of au- 
thority to the side either of religion or 
of infidelity. He was no profound 
thinker. He was merely a man of lively 
parts and quick observation, a man of 
the Avorld among men of letters, a man 
of letters among men of the world. 
Mere scholars were dazzled by tho 
Ambassador and Cabinet counsellor; 
mere politicians by the Essayist and 
Historian. But neither as a writer nor 
as a statesman can Ave allot to him any 
very high place. As a man, he seems 
to us to have been excessively selfish, 
but very sober, wary, and far-sighted 
in his selfishness ; to have known better 
than most people Avhat he really wanted 
in life; and to have pursued what he 
wanted with much more than ordinary 
steadiness and sagacity, never suffering 
himself to be drawn aside either by bad 
or by good feelings. It was Jiis con- 
stitution to dread failure more than he 
desired success, to prefer security, 
comfort, repose, leisure, to the turmoil 
and anxiety Avhich arc inseparable from 
greatness ; and this natural languor of 
mind, when contrasted with the malig- 
nant energy of tho keen and restless 
spirits among whom his lot was cast, 
sometimes appears to resemble the mo- 
deration of virtue. But wo must own 
that he seems to us to sink into little- 
ness and meanness when we compare 
him, Ave do not say Avith any high ideal 
standard of morality, but with many of 
those frail mea^ho, aiming at noble 
E 
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'^'ads, but often drawn from the right 
path by strong passions and strong 
tenuptations, ba.ve left to posterity a 
doubtful and checkered fame. 


GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND 
STATE. (April, 1839.) 

The State in its Helations with the Chwrch. 

By W. B. Glai>81ione, Esq., Student of 

Onrist Church, and M.P. for Newark. 8vo. 

Second Edition. London: 1839, 

The author of this volume is a young 
man of unblemished character, and of 
distinguished parliamentary talents, the 
rising hope of those stem and unbend- 
ing Tories who follow, reluctantly and 
mutinously, a leader whose experience 
and eloquence are indispensable to 
them, but whose cautious temper and 
moderate opinions they abhor. It would 
not be at all strange if Mr. Gladstone 
were one of the most unpoimlar men in 
England. But we believe that we do 
him no more than justice when we say 
that his abilities and his demeanour 
have obtained for him the respect and 
good will of all parties. His first ap- 
pearance in the character of an author 
is tliereforo an interesting event ; and 
it is natural that the gentle wishes of the 
public should go -with him to his trial. 

We are much pleased, without any 
reference to the soundness or unsound- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone’s theories, to see 
a grave and elaborate treatise on an 
important part of the Philosophy of 
Government proceed from the pen of a 
young man who is rising to eminence 
in the House of Commons, There is 
little danger that people engaged in the 
conflicts of active life will be too much 
addicted to general speculation. The 
opposite vice is that which most easily 
besets them. The times and tides of 
business and debate tarry for no man. 
A politician must often talk and act 
before ho has thought and read. He 
may be very ill informed respecting a 
question ; all his notions about it may 
be vague and inaccurate; but speak he 
must; and if he is a man of ability, of 
tact, and of intrepidity, he soon finds 
that, even under such circumstances, it 
is possible to speak successfully. He 
finds that there is a great difference 


between the effect of written wordt 
which are perused and reperuSed in the 
stillness of the closet, and the effect of 
spoken words which, set off by the 
graces of utterance and gesture, vibrate 
for a single moment on the car. He 
finds that he may blunder without much 
chance of being detected, that he may 
reason sophistically, and escape imre- 
futed. He finds that, even on knotty 
questions of trade and legislation, he 
can, without reading ten pages, or 
thinking ten minutes, draw forth loud 
plaudits, and sit down with the credit 
of having made an excellent speech. 
Lysias, says Plutarch, wrote a defence 
for a man who was to be tried before 
one of the Athenian tribunals. Long 
before the defendant had learned the 
speech by heart, he became so much 
dissatisfied with it that he went in great 
distress to the author. “I was delighted 
with your speech the first time I read 
it ; but I liked it less the second time, 
and still less the third time ; and now 
it seems to me to be no defence at all.” 
“My good friend,” says Lysias, “you 
quite forget that the judges are to hear 
it only once.” The case is the same in 
the English Parliament. It would be 
as idle in an orator to waste deep me- 
ditation and long research on his 
speeches, as it would be in the manager 
of a theatre to adorn all the crowd of 
courtiers and ladies who cross over the 
stage in a procession with real pearls 
and diamonds. It is not by accuracy 
or profundity that men become the 
masters of great assemblies. And why 
be at the charge of providing logic of 
the best quality, when a very inferior 
article will be equally acceptable ? Why 
go as deep into a question as Burke, 
only in order to be, like Burke, coughed 
down, or left speaking to green benches 
and red boxes ? This has long a])pearcd 
to us to be the most serious of the evils 
which are to be set off against the many 
blessings of popular government. It is 
a fine and true saying of Bacon, that 
reading makes a full man, talking a 
ready man, and writing an exact man. 
The tendency of institutions like those 
of England is to encourage readiness 
in public men, at the expense both of 
fhlncss and of exactness. The keenest 
and most vigorous minds of every ge- 
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aeration, minds often admirably fitted 
for the investigation of truth, are ha- 
bitually employed in producing argu- 
ments such as no man of sense would 
ever put into a treatise intended for 
publication, arguments which are just' 
good enough to be used once, when 
aided by fluent delivery and pointed 
language. The habit of discussing 
questions in this way necessarily reacts 
on the intellects of our ablest men, 
particularly of those who arc introduced 
into parliament at a very early age, 
before their minds have expanded to 
full maturity. The talent for debate is 
developed in such men to a degree 
which, to the multitude, seems as mar- 
vellous as the performance of an Italian 
Jmprovisatore. But they are fortunate 
indeed if they retain unimpaired the 
faculties which arc required lor close 
reasoning or for enlarged speculation. 
Indeed wo should sooner expect a 
great original work on political science, 
such a work, for example, as the 
Wealth of Nations, from an apothecary 
in a country town, or from a minister 
in the Hebrides, than from a statesman 
who, ever since he was oiie-and-twenty, 
had been a distinguished debater in the 
House of Commons. 

We therefore hail with pleasure, 
though assuredly not with unraixed 
pleasure, the appearance of this work. 
That a young politician should, in the 
intervals afforded by his parliamentary 
avocations, have constructed and pro- 
pounded, with much study and mental 
toil, an original theory on a great 
problem in politics, is a circumstance 
•which, abstracted from all consideration 
of the soundness or unsoundness of his 
opinions, must be considered as highly 
creditable to him. We certainly cannot 
wish tliat Mr. Gladstone’s doctrines 
may become fashionable among public 
men. But Ve heartily wish that his 
laudable desire to penetrate beneath the 
surface of questions, and to arrive, by 
long and intent meditation, at the 
knowledge of great general laws, were 
much more fashionable than we at all 
expect it to become. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to ns to be, in 
many respects, exceedingly well qualir 
fied for . philosophical investigation; 


His mind is of large grasp ; nor is he 
deficient in dialectical skill. But he docs 
not give his intellect fair play. There is 
no want of light, but a great want of 
what, Bacon would have called dry 
light. Whatever Mr. Gladstone sees 
is refracted and distorted by a fiilse 
medium of passions and prejudices. 
His stylo bears a remarkable analogy 
to his mode of thinking, and indeed 
exercises great influence on liis mode 
of thinking. His rhetoric, though often 
good of its kind, darkens and perplexes 
the logic which it should illustrate. 
Half his acuteness and diligence, with 
a ban*cn imagination and a scanty vo- 
cabulary, would have saved him from 
almost all his mistakes. He has one 
gift most dangerous to a speculator, a 
vast command of a kind of language, 
grave and majestic, but of A^ague and 
uncertain import ; of a kind of lan- 
guage which aflects us much in the 
same way in which the lofty diction of 
the Chorus of Clouds aflected the sim 
pie-hearted Athenian. 

& yrj rov (pdiy/naros, d>s hphu^ Kal cre/xybUf 
Kal Teparwdis, 

When propositions have been esta- 
blished, and nothing remains but to 
amplify and decorate them, this dim 
magniticeiice may be in place. But if 
it is admitted into a demonstration, it 
is very much worse than absolute non- 
sense; just as tliat transparent haze, 
through which the sailor sees capos and 
mountains of false sizes and in false 
bearings, is more dangerous than utter 
darkness. Now, IVIr. Gladstone is fond 
of employing the phraseology of which 
we speak in those parts of his works 
which require the utmost perspicuity 
and precision of which human lan- 
guage is capable ; and in this way ho 
deludes first himself, and then his 
readers. The foundations of his tlieory, 
which ought to be buttresses of ada- 
mant, are made out of the flimsy mate- 
rials which are fit only for perorations. 
This fault is one which no suhsecpieiit 
care or industry can correct. The more 
Strictly Mr. Gladstone reasons on his 
premises, the more absurd arc the con- 
clusions which Jie brings out; and, 
when at last his good sense and good 
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nature recoil from the horrible prac- 
tical inferences to which this theory 
leads^ he is reduced sometimes to take 
refuge in argumfents inconsistent with 
his fundamental doctrines,, and some- 
times to escape from the legitimate 
consequences of his false principles, 
under cover of equally Mse history. 

It would be unjust not to say that this 
book, though not a good book, shows 
more talent than many good books. It 
abounds with eloquent and ingenious 
passages. It bears the signs of much 
patient thought. It is written through- 
out with excellent taste and excellent 
temper; nor does it, so far as we have ob- 
served, contain one expression unworthy 
of a gentleman, a scholar, or a Christian. 
But the doctrines which are put forth in 
it appear to us, after full and calm consi- 
deration, to be false, to be in the highest 
degree pernicious, and to be such as, 
if followed out in practice to their legi- 
timate consequences, would inevitably 
produce the dissolution of society ; and I 
for this opinion we shall proceed to 
give our reasons with that freedom 
which the importance of the subject 
requires, and which Mr. Gladstone, both 
by precept and by example, invites us 
to use, but, we hope, without rudeness, 
and, we are sure, without malevolence. 

Before wo enter on an examination 
of this theory, we wish to guard our- 
selves against one misconception. It 
is possible that some persons who have 
read Mr. Gladstone’s book carelessly, 
and others who have merely heard in 
conversation, or seen in a newspaper, 
that the member for Newark has writ- 
ten in defence of the Church, of England 
against the supporters of the voluntary 
system, may imagine that we are writ- 
ing in defence of the voluntary system, 
and that we desire the abolition of the 
Established Church, This is not the 
case. It would be as unjust to accuse 
us of attacking the Church, because we 
attack Mr. Gladstone’s doctrines, as it 
would be to accuse Locke of wishing 
for anarchy, because he refuted EilmCr’e 
patriarchal theory of government, or to 
accuse Blackstone of recommending the 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property, 
because he denied that the right of the 
rector to tithe was derived from the Levi- 


tical law. It is to he obsmred, that 
Mr. Gladstone rests his case on entirely 
new grounds, and does not differ more 
widely from us than from some of those 
who have hitherto been considered as the 
• most illustrious champions of thcChurch. 
He is not content with the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity, and rejoices that the latter 
part of that celebrated work “ does not 
carry with it the weight of Hooker’s 
plenary authority.” He is not content 
with Bishop Warburton’s Alliance of 
I Church and State. “ The propositions 
j of that work generally,” he says, “ are 
to be received with qualification;” and 
I he agrees with Bolingbrolcc in thinking 
that Warburton’s whole theory vests on 
a fiction. He is still less satisfied with 
Paley’s defence of the Church, which 
he pronounces to be “ tainted hy the 
original vice of false ethical principles,”’ 
and “ full of the seeds of evil.” He 
conceives that Dr. Chalmers has taken 
a partial view of the subject, and “ put 
forth much questionable matter.” In 
truth, on almost every point on which 
we arc opposed to Mr. Gladstone, we 
have on our side the authority of some 
divine, eminent as a defender of exist- 
ing establishments. 

Mr. Gladstone’s whole theory rests 
on this great fundamental proposition, 
that the propagation of religions trutli 
is one of the principal ends of govern- 
ment, as government. If Mr. Glad- 
stone has not proved this proposition, 
his system vanishes at once. 

We arc desirous, before we enter on 
the discussion of this important ques- 
tion, to point out clearly a distinction 
which, though very obvious, seems to 
be overlooked by many excellent people. 
In their opinion, to say that the ends 
of government are temporal and not 
spiritual is tantamount to saying that 
the temporal welfare of man is of more 
importance than his spiritual welfare. 
But thfe is an entire mistake. The 
question is not whether spiritual in- 
terests be or be not superior in im- 
portance to temporal interests ; but 
whether the machinery which hap- 
pens at any moment to be cuijploycd 
for the purpose of protecting certain 
temporal interests of a society be ne- 
cessarily such a machinery as is fitted 
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to promote the spiritual interests of that 
society. Without a division of labour 
the world could not go on. It is of very 
much more importance that men should 
have food than that they should have 
pianofortes. Yet it by no means fol- 
lows that every pianoforte-maker ought 
to add the business of a baker to his 
own ; for, if he did so, we should have 
both much worse music and much 
worse bread. It is of mucli more im- 
portance that the knowledge of reli- 
gious truth should he wisely diffused 
than that the art of sculpture should 
flourish among us. Yet it by no means 
follows that tlie Eoyal Academy ought 
to unite with its present functions those 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, to distribute theological 
tracts, to send forth missionaries, to 
turn out Nollekens for being a Catholic, 
Bacon for being a methodist, and Plax- 
man for being a Swedenborgian. For 
the effect of such folly would be that 
we should have the worst possible Aca- 
demy of Arts, and the worst possible 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. The community, it is plain, 
would be thrown into uniyersal confu- 
sion, if it were supposed to be the duty 
of every association which is formed 
for one good object to promote every 
other good object. 

As to some of the ends of civil go- 
vernment, all people are agreed. That 
it is designed to protect our persons 
and our property; that it is designed 
to compel us to satisfy our wants, not 
by rapine, but by industry ; that it is 
designed to compel us to decide our 
differences, not by the strong hand, but 
by arbitration ; that it is designed to 
direct our whole force, as that of one 
man, against any other society which 
may offer us injury; these arc propo- 
sitions which will hardly be disputed. 

Now these are matters in which 
man, without any reference to any 
higher being, or to any future state, 
is very deeply interested. Every human 
being, be he idolater, Mahometan, Jew, 
Papist, Socinian, Deist, or Atheist, 
naturally loves life, shrinks from pain, 
desires comforts which can be enjoyed 
only in communities where property is 
secure. .To be murdered, to be tor- ; 
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tured, to be robbed, to be sold into 
slavery, these are evidently evils from 
which men of every religion, and men 
of no religion, wi^ to be j)rotccted; 
and therefore it will hardly be disputed 
that men of every religion, and of no 
religion, have thus far a common in- 
terest in being well governed. 

But the hopes and fears of man are 
not limited to this short life and to this 
visible world. He finds himself sur- 
rounded by the signs of a power and 
I wisdom higher than his own; and, in 
all ages and nations, men of all orders 
of intellect, from Bacon and Newton, 
down to the rudest tribes of cannibals, 
have believed in the existence of some 
superior mind. Thus far the voice of 
mankind is almost unanimous. But 
whether there be one God, or many, 
what may be God’s natural and what 
Ilis moral attributes, in what relation 
Ilis creatures stand to Him, whether 
He have ever disclosed Himself to us 
by any other revelation than that which 
is witteri in all the parts of the glo- 
rious and well ordered world which 
Ho has made, whether His revelation 
be contained in any permanent record, 
how that record should be interpreted, 
^ and whether it have pleased Him to 
appoint any unerring interpreter on 
earth, these arc questions respecting 
which there exists the widest diversity 
of opinion, and respecting some of 
which a large part of our race has, ever 
since the dawn of regular history, been 
deplorably in error. 

Now here are two great objects : one 
is the protection of the persons and 
estates of citizens from injury; the 
other is the propagation of religious 
truth. No two objects more entirely 
distinct can well be imagined. The 
former belongs wholly to the visible 
and tangible world in which we live ; 
the latter belongs to that higher world 
wliich is beyond the reach of our senses. 
The former belongs to this life; the 
latter to that which is to come. Men 
who are perfectly agreed as to the im- 
portance of the fonner object, and as 
to the way of obtaining it, dilfer as 
widely as possible respecting the latter 
object. We must, therefore, pause be- 
fore we admit tffat the persons, l^e they 
B 3 
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who they may who are intrusted with 
power for the promotion of the former 
object, ought always to use that power 
for the proiiiotion of the latter object. 

Mr. Gladstone conceives that the 
duties of governments are paternal; a 
doctrine which we shall not believe till 
ho can show us some go vernment which 
loves its subjects as a father loves a 
child, and which is as superior in intd- 
ligencc to its subjects as a father is to 
a child. He tells us in lofty though 
somewhat indistinct language, that 
“ Government occupies in moral the 
place of rh vav in physical science.” If 
government be indeed rh iratf in moral 
science, we do not understand why 
rulers should not assume all the func- 
tions which Plato assigned to them. 
Why should they not take away the 
child from the mother, select the nurse, 
regulate the school, overlook the play- 
ground, fix the hours of labour and of 
recreation, prescribe what ballads shall 
be sung, what tunes shall be played, 
whnt books shall be read, what physic 
shall be swallowed? Why should not 
they choose our wives, limit our ex- 
penses, and stint us to a certain num- 
ber of dishes of meat, of glasses of 
wine, and of cups of tea? Plato, whose 
hardihood in speculation was perhaps 
more wonderful than any other peculia- 
rity of his extraordinary mind, and who 
shrank from nothing to which his prin- 
ciples led, went this whole length. Mr. 
Gladstone is not so intrepid. He con- 
tents himself with laying down this 
proposition, that whatever be the body 
which in any community is employed 
to protect the persons and property of 
men, that body ought also, in its cor- 
porate capacity, to profess a religion, 
to employ its power for the propaga- 
tion of that religion, and to require ^ 
conformity to that religion, as an in- 
dispensable qualification for all civil 
office. He distinctly declares that he 
does not in this proposition confine his 
view to orthodox governments or even 
to Christian governments. The cir- 
cumstance that a religion is false does 
not, he tells us, diminish the obligation 
of governors, m such, to uphold it. If 
they neglect to do so, “wo cannot,” 
he sa^is, “ but regard the fact as aggra- 


/ vatiag the case of the holders of such 
'creed.” I do not scruple to afdrmf’ 
he adds, “ that, if a M^ometan cou- 
scientionsfy believes his religion to 
come from God, and to teach divine 
truth, he must believe that truth to be ' 
beneficial, and beneficial beyond all 
other things to the soul of man; and 
he must therefore, and ought to de- 
sire its extension, and to use for its ex- 
tension all proper and legitimate means ; 
and that, if such Mahometan be a prince, 
he ought to count among those means 
the application of whatever influence 
or funds he may lawfully have at his 
disposal for such purposes.” 

Surely this is a hard saying. Before 
we admit that the Emi>eror Julian, in 
employing the influence and the funds 
at his disposal for the extinction of 
Christianity, was doing no more tlian 
his duty, before wc admit that the 
Arian Theodoric would have commit- 
ted a crime if he had suffered a single 
believer in the divinity of Christ to 
hold any civil employment in Italy, 
before we admit that the Dutch Go- 
vernment is bound to exclude from 
office all members of the Church of 
England, the King of Bavaria to ex- 
clude from office all Protestants, the 
Great Turk to exclude from office all 
Christians, the King of Ava to exclude 
from office all who hold the unity of 
God, wo think ourselves entitled to 
demand very full and accurate demon- 
stration. When the consequences of 
a doctrine arc so startling, we may well 
require that its foundations shall be 
very solid. 

The following paragraph is a speci- 
men of the arguments by which Mr. 
Gladstone has, as he conceives, esta- 
blished his great fundamental propo- 
sition : — 

“Wo may state the same proposition in a 
more general form, in which it surely must 
command universal assent. Wherever there 
is power in the universe, that power is the 
property of God, the King of that universe 
—his property of right, however for a time 
withholden or abused. Now this property 
is, as it were, realised, is used according to 
the will of the owner, when it is used for 
the purposes he has ordained, and in the 
temper of mercy, justicei truth, and faith 
which he has taught us. But those i)rin- 
ciples never can be truly, never can bo i)er- 
manently entertained in the human breast. 
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taaoept by a> cmtinual reference to their 
eource, and the supply of the Divine g^e. 
The powers, therefore, that dwell in indi- 
viduals aotinj? as a government, as well as 
those that dwell in individuals acting for 
themselves, can only be secured for right 
uses by applying to them a religion.” 

Here are propositions of vast and 
indefinite extent, conveyed in lan^age 
which has a ceitain obscure dignity 
and sanctity, attractive, we doubt not, 
to many minds. But the moment that 
we examine these propositions closely, 
the moment that we bring them to the 
test by running over but a very few of 
the particulars which are included in 
them, wc find them to be false and ex- 
travagant. The doctrine which “ must 
surely command universal assent” is 
this, that every association of human 
beings which exercises any power ivhat- 
ever, that is to say, every association 
of human beings, is bound, as such 
association, to profess a religion. Ima- 
gine the effect which wouhl follow if 
tliis principle were really in force dur- 
ing fonr-and-twenty hours. Take one 
instance out of a million. A stage- 
coach company has power over its 
horses. This power is the property of 
God. It is used according to the will 
of God when it is used with mercy. 
But the principle of mercy can never 
be truly or permanently entertained in 
the human breast without continual 
reference to God. The powers, there- 
fore, that dwell in individuals, acting 
as a stage -coach company, can only be 
secured lor right uses by applying to 
them a religion. Evciy stage-coach 
company ought, therefore, in its col- 
lective capacity, to profess some one 
faith, to have its articles, and its public 
worship, and its tests. That this con- 
clusion, and an infinite number of other 
conclusions equally strange, follow of 
necessity from Mr. Gladstone’s prin- 
ciple, is as certain as it is that two and 
two make four. And, if the legitimate 
conclusions be so absurd, there must 
he something unsound in the principle. 

We will quote another passage of the 
same sort: — 

“ Why, then, we now come to ask, should 
the governing body in a state profess a reli- 
gion ? First, because it is composed of indi- 
vidual men ; and they, being appointed to 
act in a definite moral capacity, must sanc- 


I tify their sets done in that capacity by the 
'offices of religion: inasmuch as ^he acts 
cannot otherwise be acceptable to God, or 
any thing but sinfdl and punishable in 
themselves. And whenever wo turn our 
face away from God in our conduct, we are 

living atneistically In fullil- 

ment, then, of his obligations as an indivi- 
dual, the statesman must be a worshipping 
man. But his acts are public— the powers 
and instruments with which he works are 
public-^ting under and by the authority 
•of the law, he moves at his word ten 
thousand subject arms; and because such 
enermes are thus essentially public, and 
wholly out of the range of mere individual 
agency, they must be sanctified not only by 
the private personal prayers and piety of 
those who fill public situations, but also by 
public acts of the men composing the public 
body. They must offer pr^er and praise in 
their public and collective character — in 
that character wherein they constitute the 
organ of the nation, and wield its collective 
force. Wherever there is a reasoning i^ency 
there is a moral duty and responsibility in- 
volved in it. The governors are reasoning 
agents for the nation, in their conjoint acts 
as such. And therefore there must be 
attached to tliis agency, as that without 
which none of our responsibilities can be 
met, a religion. And this religion must be 
that of the conscience of tho governor, or 
none,” 

Here again wc find propositions of 
vast sweep, and of sound so orthodox 
and solemn that many good pco]>lc, tvo 
doubt not, liavc been greatly edified by 
It. But let us examine the words 
closely; and it will immediately be- 
come plain that, if these principles be 
once admitted, there is an end of all 
society. No combination can be formed 
for any purpose of mutual liclp, for 
trade, for public works, for the relief 
of the sick or the poor, for the ];)romo- 
tion of art or science, unless the mem- 
bers of the combination agree in their 
theological opinions. Take any such 
combination at random, the London 
and Birmingham Railway Company 
for example, and observe to what con- 
sequences Mr. Gladstone’s arguments 
inevitably lead. *“ Why should the 
Directors of the Railway Company, in 
their collective capacity, profess a reli- 
gion? First, because the direction is 
composed of individual men appointed 
to act in a definite moral capacity, 
bound to look carefully to the pro- 
perty, the limbs, and tho lives of their 
fellow-creatures, bound to act dili- 
gently for their constit|icnts, hound to 
govern their servants with humanity 
i £ 4 
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and justico, bound to fulfil with fidelity 
many important contracts. They must, 
tnerefore, sanctify their acts by the 
offices df religion, or these acts will be 
sinful and punishable in themselves. 
In 'fulfilment, then, of his obligations 
as an individual, the Director of the 
London and Birmingham Railway 
Company must be a worshipping man. 
But his acts are public. He acts for a 
body. He moves at his word ten 
thousand subject arms. And because 
these energies are out of the range of 
his more individual agency, they must 
be sanctified by public acts of devo- 
tion. The Railway Directors must 
oflfer prayer and praise in their public 
and collective character, in that cha- 
racter wherewith they constitute the 
organ of the Company, and wield its 
collected power. Wherever there is 
reasoning agency, there is moral re- 
sponsibility. The Directors are rea- 
soning agents for the Company. And 
therefore there must be attached to 
this agency,, as that without which 
none of our responsibilities can be 
met, a religion. And this religion 
must be that of the conscience of the 
Director himself, or none. There must 
be public worship and a test. No Jew, 
no Socinian, no Presbyterian, no Catho- 
lic, no Quaker, must be pennitted to 
be the organ of the Company, and to 
wield its collected force?” Would Mr. 
Gladstone really defend this proposi- 
tion? Wc are sure that he would not; 
but we are sure that to this proposi- 
tion, and to innumerable similar pro- 
positions, his reasoning inevitably 
leads. 

Again,-— 

** National will and agency are indisputably 
one, binding either a dissentient minority or 
the subject body, in a manner that nothing 
hut the recognition of the doctrine of 
national personality can justify. National 
honour and good faith are worcU in every 
one’s mouth.. How do they less imply a 
personality in nations than the duty towards 
God, for which we now contend? They are 
strictly and essentially distinct ft*om the 
honour and good faith of the individuals 
composing the nation. France is a person 
to us, and we to her. A wilful injury done 
to her is a moral act, and a moral act quite 
distinct fipom the acts of all the indiviauals 
composing the lotion. Upon broad facts 
like these we may rest, without resorting to 
the more technical nroof which the laws 


afibrd in their manner of dealing with cor- 
porations. If, then, a nation have unity of 
will, have pervading sympathies, have capa- 
bility of reward and suffering contingent 
upon its acts, shall we deny its responsi- 
bility ; its need of a religion to meet that 
responsibility? .... A nation then 
having a personality, lies under the obli- 
gation, like the individuals composing its 
governing body, of sanctifying the acts of 
that personality by the offices of religion, 
and tnus we have a new and iraperatii p 
ground for the existence of a state religion.” 

A new ground we have here, cer- 
tainly, but whether very imperative 
may be doubted. Is it not perfectly 
clear, that this argument applies with 
exactly as much force to every combi- 
nation of human beings for a common 
purpose, as to governments? Is there 
any such combination in the world, 
whether technically a corporation or 
not, which has not this collective per- 
sonality, from which Mr. Gladstone 
deduces such extraordinary conse- 
quences? Look at banks, insurance 
offices, dock companies, canal com- 
panies, gas companies, hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, associations for the relief of 
the poor, associations for apprehend- 
ing malefactors, associations of medi- 
cal pupils for procuring subjects, asso- 
ciations of country gentlemen for keep- 
ing fox-hounds, book societies, benefit 
societies, clubs of all ranks, from those 
which have lined Pall-Mall and St. 
James’s Street with their palacc.s, down 
to the Free-and-easy which meets in 
the shabby parlour of a village inn. 
Is there a single one of these combina- 
tions to which Mr. Gladstone’s argu- 
ment will not apply as well as to the 
State? In all these combinations, in 
the Bank of England, for example, or 
in the Athenceum club, the will and 
agency of the society are one, and 
bind the dissentient minority. The 
Bank and the Athenoeum have a good 
faith and a justice different from the 
good faith and justice of the individual 
members. The Bank is a person to 
those who deposit bullion with it. The 
Athenaeum is a person to the butcher 
and the wine-merchant. If the Athe- 
naeum keeps money at the Bank, the 
two societies are as much persons to 
each other as England and France. 
Either society may pay its debts ho- 
nestly, either may try to defraud its 
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creditors; either may increase in pros- 
perity; either may fall into difficulties. 
If, then, they have this unity of will; 
if they are capable of doing and suf- 
fering good and evil, can we, to use 
Mr. Gladstone’s words, “ deny their 
responsibility, or their need of a reli- 
gion to meet that responsibility?” 
Joint-stock banks, therefore, and clubs, 
^‘having a personalit}", lie under the 
necessity of sanctifying that personality 
by the offices of religion ;” and thus we 
have “a new and imperative ground” 
for requiring all the directors and 
clerks of joint-stock banks, and all the 
members of clubs, to qualify by taking 
the sacrament. 

The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone has 
fallen into an error very common among 
men of less talents than his own. It is 
not unusual for a person who is eager 
to prove a particular proposition to 
assume a major of huge extent, which 
includes that particular proposition, 
without ever reflecting that it includes 
a great deal more. The fatal facility 
with which Mr. Gladstone multiplies 
expressions stately and sonorous, but 
of indeterminate meaning, eminently 
qualilies him to practise this sleight on 
liimself and on his readers. He lays 
down broad general doctrines about 
power, when the only power of which 
he is thinking is the i)Ower of govern- 
ments, ami about conjoint action when 
the only conjoint action of which he 
is thinking is the conjoint action of 
citizens in a state. He first resolves 
on his conclusion. He then makes a 
major of most comprehensive dimen- 
sions, and having satisfied himself that 
it contains his conclusion, never trou- 
bles himself about what else it may 
contain : and as soon as we examine it 
we liiid that it contains an infinite 
number of conclusions, every one of 
which is a monstrous absurdity. 

It is perfectly true that it would be a 
very good thing if all the members of 
all the associations in the world were 
men of sound religious views. We 
have no doubt that a good Christian 
will be under the guidance of Chris- 
tian principles, in his conduct as direc- 
tor of a canal company or steward of 
a charity dinner. If he were, to recur 
to a case which we have before put, a 


member of a stage-coach company, he 
would, in that capacity, remember 
that “ a righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast.” But it does not fol- 
low that every association of men must, 
therefore, as such association, profess a 
religion. It is evident that many great 
and useful objects can be attained in 
this world only by co-operation. It is 
equally evident that there cannot bo 
eflicieiit co-operation, if men proceed 
on the principle that they must not co- 
operate for one object unless they agree 
about other objects. Nothing seems to 
us more beautiful or adniii-able in our 
social system than the facility with which 
thousands of people, who perhaps agree 
only on a single point, can combine 
their energies for the purpose of carry- 
ing that single point. We see daily 
instances of this. Two men, one of 
them obstinately prejudiced against 
missions, the other president of a mis- 
sionary society, sit together at the board 
of a hospital, and heartily concur in 
measures for the health and comfort of 
the patients. Two men, one of whom 
is a zealous supporter and the other a 
zealous opponent of the system pursued 
in Lancaster’s schools, meet at the Men- 
dicity Society, and act together with 
the utmost cordiality. The general 
rule we take to he undoubtedly this, 
that it is lawful and expedient for men 
to unite in an association for the pro- 
motion of a good object, though they 
may differ with respect to other objects 
of still higher importance. 

It will hardly be denied that the secu- 
rity of the persons and property of men 
is a good object, and that the best way, 
indeed the only way, of promoting that 
object, is to combine men together in 
certain great corporations which are 
called States. These corporations are 
very variously, and, for the most part, 
very imperfectly organized. Many of 
them abound with frightful abuses. But 
it seems reasonable to believe that 
the worst that ever existed was, on 
the whole, preferable to complete 
anarchy. 

Now, reasoning from analogy, we 
should say that these great corporations 
would, like all other associations, be 
likely to attaiiL their end most perfectly 
if that end were kept singly in view 5 
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who are admirably quaMed to promote 
that end, because thcyare not also qua- 
lified to piomote spnie other end, how- 
ever excellent, seems at first sight as 
TiHreasonable as it would be to provide 
that nobody who was not a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries should be a 
governor of the Eye Infirmary; or that 
nobody who was not a member of the 
Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews should be a trustee of 
the Literary Fund. 

It is impossible to name any col- 
lection of human beings to which Mr. 
Gladstone’s reasonings would apply 
more strongly than to an army? 
Where shall we find more complete 
unity of action than in an army ? 
Where else do so many human beings 
implicitly obey one ruling mind ? 
What otlicr mass is there which moves 
so much like one man ? Where is 
such tremendous power intrusted to 
those who command ? Where is so 
awful a ixjsponsibility laid upon them? 
If Mr. Gladstone has made out, as he 
conceives, an imperative necessity for 
a State Eeligion, much more has ho 
made it out to ho imperatively neces- 
sary that every army should, in its 
collective capacity, profess a religion. 
Is he prepared to adopt this conse- 
quence? 

On the morning of the thirteenth of 
August, in the year 1704, two great 
captains, equal in authority, united by 
close private and public ties, but of 
dificrent creeds, prepared for a battle, 
on the event of which were staked the 
liberties of Europe. Marlborough had 
passed a part of the night in prayer, 
and before daybreak received the sacra- 
ment according to the rites of the 
Church of England. He then hastened 
to join Eugene, who had probably just 
confessed himself to a Popish priest. 
The generals consulted together, formed 
their jdan in concert, and repaired each 
to his own post. Marlboroi:^h gave 
orders for public prayers. The English 
chaplains read the service at the head 
of the English regiments. The Cal- 
vinistic chaplains of the Dutch army, 
with heads on which hand of Bishop 
had never been laid, poured forth their 
supplications in front of their country- 


might listen to their Lutheran minis- 
ters ; and Capuchins might encourage 
the Austrian squadrons, and pray to 
the Virgin for a blessing on the arms 
of the Holy Eoman Empire. The 
battle commences. These men of va- 
rious religions all act like members of 
one body. The Catholic and the Pro- 
testant general exert themselves to 
assist and to surpass each other. Be- 
fore sunset the Empire is saved : France 
has lost in a day the fruits of eighty 
years of intrigue and of victory; and 
the allies, after conquering together, 
return thanks to God separately, each 
after his own form of worship. Now, 
is this practical atheism? Would any 
man in his senses say, that, hecauso 
the allied army had unity of action 
and a common interest, and because a 
heavy responsibility lay on its Chiefs, 
it was therefore imperatively necessary 
that the Army should, as an Army, 
have one established religion, that Eu- 
gene should be deprived of his com- 
mand for being a Catholic, that all the 
Dutch and Austrian colonels should be 
broken for not subscribing the Thirty- 
nine Articles? Certainly not. The 
most ignorant grenadier on the field of 
battle would have seen the absurdity ol 
such a proposition. I know,” he 
would have said, “ that the Prince of 
Savoy goes to mass, and that our Cor- 
poral John cannot abide it; but what 
has the mass to do with the taking of 
the village of Blenheim? The Prince 
wants to beat the French, and so does 
Corporal John. If we stand by each 
other we shall most likely heat them. 
If wc send all the Papists and Dutch 
away, Tallard will have every man of 
us.” Mr. Gladstone himself, wc ima- 
gine, would admit that our honest gre- 
nadier would have the best of the ar- 
gument; and if so, what follows? Even 
this; that all Mr. Gladstone’s general 
principles about power, and responsi- 
bility, and personality, and conjoint 
action, must be given up, and that, if 
his theory is to stand at all, it must 
stand on some other foundation. 

We have now, we conceive, shown 
that it may be proper to form men into 
combinations for important purposes, 
which combinations shall have unity 
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and common interests, and shall be 
under the direction of rulers intrusted 
with great power and lying under so- 
lemn responsibility, and yet that it 
may be highly improper that these 
combinations should, as such, profess 
any one system of religious belief, or 
perform any joint act of religious wor- 
shi]). IIow, then, is it proved that this 
may not be the case with some of those 
great combinations which we call 
States? We firmly believe that it is 
the case with some states. We firmly 
believe that there are communities in 
u'hi(ili it would be as absurd to mix 
up theology with government, as it 
would have been in the right wing of 
the allied army at Blenheim to com- 
mence a controversy vdth the left- 
wing, in the middle of the battle, about 
purgatory and the worsliip of images. 

It is tl]c duty, Mr, Gladstone tells 
us, of the persons, be they who they 
may, who hold supreme power in the 
state, to em])loy that power in order to 
promote whatever they may deem to 
be theological truth. Now, surely, be- 
fore he can call on us to admit this 
pro]>osition, he ivS bound to prove that 
these persons are likely to do more 
good than harm by so employing their 
]iower. The first question is, whether 
a government, proposing to itself the 
propagation of religious truth as one of 
its principal ends, is more likely to 
lead the people right than to lead them 
wrong ; Mr. Gladstone evades this 
question; and perhaps it was his wisest 
course to do so. 

“ If,” says ho, “ the iimvormnent be good, 
let it have its natural duties and powers at 
its connnand; but, if not good, let it be 

made so Wo follow, therefore, 

the true course in looking first for the true 
or abstract conception of a government, 
of course with allowance for the evil and 
frailty that are in man, and then in exa- 
mining whether there be comprised in that 
*dsa a capacity and consequent duty on the 
part of a government to lay down any laws 
or devote any means for the purposes of reli- 
gion,— in short, to exercise a choice upon 
religion.” 

Of course, Mr Gladstone has a per- 
fect right to argue any abstract question, 
provided that he will constantly bear in 
mind that it is only an abstract question 
that he is arguing. Whether a perfect 


government ^YOuld or would not be a 
good machinery for the propagation of 
religious truth is certainly a harmless, 
and may, for aught we know, be an 
edifying subject of inquiry. But it ia 
very important that we should remem- 
ber that there is not, and never has 
been, any such government in the 
world There is no harm at all in in- 
quiring what course a stone thrown 
into the air would take, if the law of 
gravitation did not operate. But the 
consequences would be unpleasant, if 
the inquirer, as soon as he had finished 
his calculation, were to begin to throw 
stones about in all directions, without 
considering that his conclusion rests on 
a false hypothesis, and that his pro- 
jectiles, instciid of flying away through 
infinite space, will speedily return in 
parabolas, and break the windows and 
heads of his neighbours. ‘ 

It is very easy to say that govern- 
ments arc good, or if not good, oughu. 
to be made so. But what is meant by 
good government ? And how arc all the 
bad governments in the world to be made 
good ? And of what value is a theory 
which is true only on a supposition in 
the highest degree extravagant ? 

We do not, however, admit that, if a 
government were, for all its temporal 
ends, as perfect as human frailty 
allows, such a government would,, 
therefore, be necessarily qualified to 
propagate true religion. For we see 
that the fitness of governments to pro- 
pagate true religion is by no means 
proportioned to their fitness for the 
temporal end of their institution. Look- 
ing at individuals, we see that the 
princes under whose rule nations have 
been most ably protected from foreign 
and domestic disturbance, and have 
made the most rapid advances in civili- 
sation, have been by no means good 
teacliers of divinity. Take, for ex- 
anijdc, the best French sovereign, 
Henry the Fourth, a king who re- 
stored order, terminated a terrible civil 
war, brought the finances into an ex- 
cellent condition, made his country 
respected throughout Europe, and en- 
deared himself to the great body of the 
people, wdiom he ruled. Yet this man 
■was twice a »!ffi[ugncnot, and twice a 
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Papist He was, as Davila hints, 
strongly suspected of having no religion 
at all in theory, and was certainly not 
much under religious restraints in his 
practice. Take the Czar Peter, the 
Empress Catharine, Frederic the Great. 
It will surely not be disputed th^t 
these sovereigns, with all their faults, 
were, if we consider them with refer- 
ence merely to the temporal ends of 
government, above the average of 
merit. Considered as theological guides, 
Mr. Gladstone would probably put 
them below the most abject drivellers 
of the Spanish branch of the house of 
Bourbon. Again, when we pass from 
individuals to systems, we by no means 
find that the aptitude of governments 
for propagating religious truth is pro- 
portioned to their aptitude for secular 
functions. Without being blind ad- 
mirers either of the French or of the 
American institutions, we think it 
clear that the persons and property of 
citizens are better protected in France 
and in New England than in almost 
any society that now exists, or that has 
ever existed*, very much better, cer- 
tainly, than in the Roman empire 
under the orthodox ride of Constantine 
and Theodosius, But neither the 
government of France, nor that of 
New England, is so organized as to be 
fit for the propagation of theological 
doctrines. Nor do we think it im- 
probable that the most serious religious 
errors might prevail in a state which, 
considered merely with reference to tem- 
poral objects, might approach far nearer j 
than any that has ever been known to 
the idea of what a state should be. 

But we shall leave this abstract ques- 
tion, and look at the world as we find 
it. Does, then, the way in which go- 
vernments generally obtain their power 
make it at all probable that they will 
be more favourable to orthodoxy than 
to heterodoxy ? A nation of barbarians 
poui's down on a rich and unwarlike 
empire, enslaves the people, portions 
out the land, and blends the institu- 
tions which it finds in the cities with 
those which it has brought from the 
woods. A handful of daring adven- 
turers from a civilised nation wander 
to some savage country, and reduce I 


the aboriginal race to bondage. A suc- 
cessful general turns his arms against 
the state which he serves. A society, 
made brutal by oppression, rises madly 
on. its masters, sweeps away all old 
laws and usages, and, w'hen its first 
paroxysm of rage is over, sinks down 
passively under any form of polity 
which may spring out of the chaos. A 
chief of a party, as at Florence, be- 
comes imperceptibly a sovereign, and 
the founder of a dynasty. A captain 
of mercenaries, as at Milan, seizes on 
a city, and by the sword makes himself 
its ruler. An elective senate, as at 
Venice, usurps permanent and heredi- 
tary power. It is in events such as 
these that governments have generally 
originated; and we can sec nothing in 
such events to warrant us in believing 
that the governments thus called into 
existence will be peculiarly well fitted 
to distinguish between religious truth 
and heresy. 

When, again, we look at the consti- 
tutions of governments which have 
become settled, we find no great sc- 
1 curlty for the orthodoxy of rulers. One 
\ magistrate holds power because his 
name was drawn out of a purse; 
another, because his father held it be- 
fore him. There are representative sys- 
tems of all sorts, large constituent 
bodies, small constituent bodies, uni- 
versal suffrage, high pecuniary quali- 
fications. We sec that, for the temporal 
ends of government, some of these 
constitutions arc very skilfully con- 
structed, and that the very worst of 
them is preferable to anarchy. We see 
some sort of connection between the 
very worst of them and the temporal 
well-being of society. But it passes our 
understanding to comprehend what 
connection any one of them has with 
theological truth. 

And how stands the fact ? Have 
not almost all the governments in the 
world always been in the wrong on 
religious subjects ? IMr. Gladstone, wo 
imagine, would say that, except in the 
time of Constantine, of Jovian, and of 
a very few of their successors, and 
occasionally in England since the Re- 
formation, no government has ever 
been sincerely friendly to the pure and 
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apostolical Church of Christ. If, there- 
fore, it be true that every ruler is 
bound in conscience to use his power 
lor the propagation of his own religion, 
it will follow that, for one ruler who 
has been bound in conscience to use 
his power for the propagation of truth, 
a thousand have been bound in con- 
science to use their power for the pro- 
pagation of falsehood. Surely this is 
a conclusion from which common sense 
recoils. Surely, if experience shows 
that a certain machine, when used to 
produce a certain effect, docs not pro- 
duce that effect once in a thousand 
times, blit produces, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, an effect directly con- 
trary, we cannot he wrong in saying 
that it is not a machine of which the 
principal end is to be so nsed. 

If, indeed, the magistrate would con- 
tent himself witli laying his opinions 
and reasons before the people, and 
would leave the people, uncorrupted by 
hope or fear, to judge for themselves, 
we should see little reason to apprehend 
that his interference in favour of error ' 
would be seriously prejudicial to the 
interests of truth. Nor do we, as will 
hereafter be seen, object to his taking 
this course, when it is compatible with 
the efficient discharge of his more 
especial duties. But this will not sa- 
tisfy Mr. G ladstone. He would have the 
magistrate resort to means' which have 
a great tendency to make malcontents, 
to make hypocrites, to make careless I 
nominal conformists, but no tendency 
whatever to produce honest and ra- 
tional conviction. It seems to us quite 
clear that an inquirer who has no wish 
except to know the truth is more likely 
to arrive at the truth than an inquirer 
who knows that, if he decides one 
way, he shall be rewarded, and that, 
if he decides the other way, ho shall be 
punished. Now, Mr. Gladstone would 
have governments propagate their opi- 
nions by excluding all dissenters from 
all civil offices. That is to say, he 
would have governments propagate 
their opinions by a process which has 
no reference whatever to the truth or 
falsehood of those opinions, by arbitra- 
rily uniting certain worldly advan- 
tages u;ith one set of doctrines, and 
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certain worldly inconveniences with 
another set. It is of the very nature * 
of argument to serve the interests of 
j truth; but if rewards and punishments 
I serve the interests of truth, it is by 
mere accident. It is vciy much easier 
to find arguments for the divine autho- 
rity of the Gospel than for the divine 
authority of the Koran. But it is just 
as easy to bribe or rack a Jew into 
Mahometanism as into Christianity. 

I From racks, indeed, and from all 
penalties directed against the persons, 

^ the property, and the liberty of heretics, 
the humane spirit of Mr. Gladstone 
shrinks with horror. He only main- 
tains that conformity to the religion of 
the state ought to be an indispensable 
qualification for office; and he would, 
unless we have greatly misunderstood 
him, think it his duty, if he had the 
power, to revive the Test Act, to en- 
force it rigorously, and to extend it to 
important classes who were formerly 
exempt from its operation. 

This is indeed a legitimate conse- 
quence of his principles. But why stop 
here? Why not roast dissenters at slow 
fires? All the general reasonings on 
which this theory rests evidently lead to 
sanguinary persecution. If the propaga- 
tion of religious truth be a principal 
end of government, as government ; if 
it be the duty of a government to em- 
ploy for that end its constitutional 
power; if the constitutional power of 
governments extends, as it most un- 
questionably does, to the making of 
laws for the burning of heretics ; if 
burning be, as it most assuredly is, in 
many cases, a most effectual mode of 
suppressing opinions; why should wc 
not burn? If the relation in which 
govcniment ought to stand to the peo- 
ple be, as Mr. Gladstone tells us, a 
patern^ relation, we are irresistibly led 
to the conclusion that persecution is 
justifiable. For the right of propa- 
gating opinions by punishment is one 
which belongs to parents as clearly as 
the right to give instruction. A boy is 
compelled to attend family worsliip : he 
is forbidden to read irreligious books : 
if he will not learn his catechism, he is 
sent to bed without his supper : if he 
plays truant church-time a task is 
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, 8«t him* L* he should display the prc- 
,,<200167 of his talents hy expressing im- 
piow opinioT^s jbefore his brothers and 
sisters, we should not much blatne his 
father for cutting short the controversy 
with a horso-whip. Ah the reasons 
which lead us to think that parents arc 
peciiliaiiy fitted to conduct the edu- 
cation of their children, and that edu- 
cation is the principal end of a paren- 
tal relation, lead us also to think that 
parents ought to be allowed to use 
punishment, if necessary, for the pur- 
pose of forcing children, who are in- 
-capable of judging for themselves, to 
receive religious instruction and to at- 
tend religious worship. Why, then, is 
this prerogative of punishment, so emi- 
nently paternal, to be withheld from a 
paternal government? It seems to us, 
also, to be the height of absurdity to 
-employ civil disabUities for the propa- 
gation of an opinion, and then to shrink 
from employing other punishments for 
the same purpose. For nothing can be 
•clearer than that, if you punish at all, 
you ought to ptuiish enough. The pain 
caused by punishment is pure unmixed 
-evil, and never ought to be inflicted, 
except for the sake of some good. It 
is more foolish cruelty to provide pe- 
nalties which tornumt the criminal 
without preventing the crime. Now it 
is possible, by sanguinary persecution 
unrelentingly inflicted, to suppress opin- 
ions. In this way the Albigenscs were 
put down. In this way the Lollards 
were put down. In this way the fair 
promise of the Reformation was blighted 
in Italy and Spain. But we may safely 
defy Mr. Gladstone to point out a sin- 
gle instance in which the system which 
he recommends has succeeded. 

And why should he be so tender- 
hearted? What reason can he give 
for hanging a murderer, and suffering 
an hercsiarch to escape without even a 
pecuniary mulct ? Is the hercsiarch a 
less pernicious member of society than 
the murderer ? Is not the loss of one 
soul a greater evil than the extinction 
of many lives? And the number of 
murders committed by the most pro- 
fligate bravo that ever let out his po- 
niard to hire in Italy, or by the most 
savage buccaneer that ever prowled on 


the Windward Station, is small indeed, 
when compared with the munber of 
I souls which have been caught in the 
[ snares of erne dexterous hercsiarch. If, 
[then, the hercsiarch causes infinitely 
greater evils than the murderer, why 
I is he not as proper an object of penal 
legislation as the murderer ? We can 
give a reason, a reason, short, simple, 
decisive, and consistent. We do not 
extenuate the evil which the hercsiarch 
produces ; but we say that it is not 
evil of that sort against which it is the 
end of government to guard. But 
how Mr. Gladstone, who considers the 
evil which the hercsiarch produces as 
evil of the sort against which it is the 
end of government to guard, can es- 
cape from the obvious consequence of 
his doctrine, we do not understand. 
The world is full of parallel cases. An 
orange-woman stops up the pavement 
with her wheelbarrow; and a police- 
man takes her into custody. A miser 
who has amassed a million suffers an 
old friend and benefactor to die in a 
workhouse, and cannot be questioned 
before any tribunal for his baseness 
and ingratitude. Is this because legis- 
lators' think the orange- woman’s con- 
duct worse than the miser’s ? Not at 
all. It is because the stoi)ping up of 
the pathway is one of the evils against 
which it is the business of the pl^bli(^ 
authorities to protect society, and 
heaitlessness is not one of those evils. 
It would be the height of folly to say 
that the miser ought, indeed, to be 
punished, but that he ought to be pu- 
nished less severely than the orange- 
woman. 

The heretical Constantius persecutes 
Athanasius ; and why not ? Shall 
Caesar punish the robber who has 
taken one purse, and spare the wretdi 
who has taught millions to rob the 
Creator of His honour, and to hcsto\ 
it on the creature? The orthodox 
Theodosius persecutes the Arians, and 
with equal reason. Shall an insult of- 
fered to the Caesarean majesty be ex- 
piated by death; and shall there be no 
penalty for him who degrades to the 
rank of a creature the almighty, the 
infinite Creator? We liave a short 
answer for both : “ To Ccesar the things 
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•which are Caesar’s. Cjesar is appointed 
for the punishment of robbers and 
rebels. He is not appointed for the 
purpose of cither propagating or ex- 
terminating the doctrine of the con- 
substantiality of the Father and the 
Son.” “ Not so,” says Mr. Gladstone. 

Caesar is bound in conscience to pro- 
pagate whatever he thinks to be tlie 
truth as to this question. Constantius 
is bound to establish the Arian worship 
throughout the empire, and to displace 
the bravest captains of his legions, and 
the ablest ministers of his treasury, if 
they hold the Niceiie faith. Theodo- 
sius is equally hound to turn out every 
public servant whom his Arian pre- 
<lecessors have put in. But if Constan- 
tius lays on Athanasius a fine of a 
single aureus, if Theodosius imprisons 
an Arian presbyter for a week, this is 
most unjustifiable oppression.” Our 
readers will be curious to know how 
this distinction is made out. 

The reasons which Mr. Gladstone 
gives against persecution affecting life, 
limb, and property, may be divided 
into two classes; first, reasons which 
can be called reasons only by extreme 
courtesy, and which nothing but the 
most deplorable necessity would ever 
have induced a man of his abilities to 
use ; and, secondly, reasons which arc 
really reasons, and which have so much 
ibree that they not only completely 
prove his exception, but completely 
upset his general rule. His artillery 
ou this occasion is composed of two 
sorts of pieces, pieces which will not 
go off at all, and pieces which go 
off with a vengeance, and recoil with 
most crushing effect upon himself. 

“ Wc, as fallible creatures,” says Mr. Glad- 
stone, “ bavo no right, from any bare specu- 
lations of our own, to administer pains and 
penalties to our fellow-creatures, whether 
on social or religious grounds. We have the 
right to enforce the laws of the land by such 
pains and penalties, because it is expressly 
given by Him who has declared that the 
civil rulers are to bear the sword for the 
j)umshmcnt of evil-doei's, and for the en- 
conragemont of them that do well. And 
so, in things spiritual, liad it pleased God 
to give to the Church or the State this 
power, to be permanently exercised over 
their members, or mankind at large, •we 
should have the right to use it ; but it does 
not appear to have been so received, and 
consequenjbly, it should not be exercised.” 


We should ho soiTy to think that 
the security of our lives and property 
from persecution rested on no belter 
ground than this. Is not a teacher of 
heresy an evil-doer? Has not heresy 
been condemned in many countries, 
and in our own among them, by the 
laws of the land, which, as Mr. Glad- 
stone says, it is justifiable to enforce 
by penal sanctions? If a heretic is not 
specially mentioned in the text to 
which Mr. Gladstone refers, neither is 
an assassin, a kidnapper, or a high- 
wayman : and if the silence of the New 
Testament as to all interference of 
governments to stop the progress of 
heresy bo a reason for not fining or im- 
prisoning heretics, it is surely just as 
good a reason for not excluding them 
from office. 

“ God,” says Mr. Gladstone, “ has seen fit 
to authorise the employment of force in the 
one case and not in tlio other; for it .was 
with regard to chastisement inflicted by the 
sword for an insult offered to himself that 
the Redeemer declared his kingdom not to 
be of this world meaning, apparently in 
an especial manner, that it should be other- 
wise than after this world’s fashion, in re- 
spect to the sanctions by which its laws 
should be maintained.” 

Now here IMr. Gladstone, quoting 
from memory, has fallen into an error. 
The very remarkable words which he 
cites do not appear to have had any 
reference to the wound inflicted by 
Peter on Malchus. They were ad- 
dressed to Pilate, ill answer to the 
question, “ Art thou the King of the 
Jews? ” We cannot help saying that 
wc are 6ui*priscd that Mr. Gladstone 
should not have more accurately veri- 
fied a quotation on which, according to 
him, principally depends the right of 
a hundred millions of his fellow-sub- 
jects, idolaters, Mussulmans, Catholics, 
and dissenters, to their property, their 
liberty, and their lives. 

Mr. Gladstone’s humane interpreta- 
tions of Scripture are lamentably des- 
titute of one recommendation, which 
he considers as of the highest value: 
they are by no means in accordance 
with the general precepts or practice of 
the Church, from the time when tlie 
Christians became strong enough to 
persecute dowa^ a very recent period. 
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A dogma feTOurable to toleration is competent to exercise minute and con- 
certainly not a dogma quod semper,, stant supervision over religious opi- 
quod ubiqne, ptod omnibus. Bossuot nion.” And hence he inters, that “ a 
was able to say, we fear with too much government exceeds its province when 
♦ruth, that on one point all Christians it comes to adapt a scale of j)unish~ 
had long been unanimous, the right of ments to variations in religious opinion, 
the civil magistrate to propagate truth according to their respective degrees of 
by the sword; that even heretics had variation from the established creed, 
been orthodox as to this right, and that To decline affording countcniincc to 
the Anabaptists and Socinians were sects is a single and simple rule. To 
the first who called it in question. We punish their professors, according to 
will not pretend to say what is the their several errors, even were there no 
best explanation of tne text under other objection,, is one for which the 
consideration; but we are sure that state must assume functions wholly 
Mr.. Gladstone’s is the worst. Accord- ecclesiastical, and for which it is not 
ing to him, government ought to ex- intrinsically fitted.” 
elude dissenters from office, but not to This is, in our opinion, quite true, 
fine them, because Christ’s kingdom is But how does it agree with Mr. Glad- 
not of this world. We do not sec why stone’s theoiy? What I the govem- 
thc line may not be drawn at a hun- ment incompetent to exercise even 
dred other places as well as that which such a degree of supervision over reli- 
he has chosen. We do not see why gious opinion as is implied by the 
Lord Clarendon, in recommending the punishment of the most deadly heresy ! 
act of 1664 against conventicles, might The government incompetent to mea- 
not have said, “ It hath been thought sure even the grossest deviations from 
by some that this of men might the standard of truth! The govem- 
with advantage be not only imprisoned ment not intrinsically qualified to judge 
but pilloried. But methinks, my Lords, of the comparative enormity of any 
>ve are inhibited from the pimishmcnt theological errors! The government 
of the pillory by that Scripture, * My so ignorant on these subjects that it is 
kingdom is not of this world.* ” Arch- compelled to leave, not merely subtle 
bishop Laud, when he sate on Burton heresies, discernible only by the eye ot 
in the Star-Chamber, might have said, a Cyril or a Bucer, but Socinianism, 
I pronounce for the pillory; and, in- Deism, Mahometanism, Idolatry, 
deed, I could wish that all such Atheism, unpunished! To whom docs 
wretches were delivered to the fire, but Mr. Gladstone assign the ofiice of 
that our Lord hath said that His king- selecting a religion lor the state, from 
dom is not of this world.” And Gar- among hundreds of religions, every 
diner might have written to the Sheriff one of which lays claim to truth? 
of Oxfordshire; “See that execution Even to this same government, which 
be done without fail on Master Eidley is now pronounced to be so unfit for 
and Master Latimer, as you will theological investigations that it cannot 
answer the same to the Queen’s grace venture to punish a man lor worship - 
at your peril. But if they shall desire ping a lump of stone with a score of 
to have some gunpowder for the short- heads and hands. We do not rcmcm- 
ening of their torment, I see not but her ever to liavo fallen in wdth a more 
you may grant it, as it is written, Reg- extraordinary instance of inconsistency. 
num meum non est de hoc mundo; that When Mr. Gladstone wishes to prove 
is to say, My kingdom is not of this that the government ought to establish 
world.” and endow a religion, and to fence it 

But Mr. Gladstone has other argu- with a Test Act, government is Th vav 
ments against persecution, arguments in the moral world. Those who would 
which are of so much weight, that they confine it to secular ends take a low 
are decisive not only against persecu- view of its nature. A religion must 
tion but against his whole theory, be attached to its agency; and this 
“ The government,” he says, “ is in- religion must be that of the conscience 
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of the governor, or none. It is for 
the Governor to decide between Papists 
and Protestants, Jansenists and Mo- 
linists, Arminians and Calvinists, Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians, Sabellians 
and Tritheists, Homoousians and Ho- 
moiousians, Nestorians and Eutychians, 
Monothelites and Monophysites, PaBdo- 
baptists and Anabaptists. It is for 
him to rejudge the Acts of Nice and 
Kimini, of Ephesus and Chalccdon, of 
Constantinople and St. John Lateran, 
of Trent and Port. It is for him to 
arbitrate between the Greek and the 
Latin procession, and to determine 
whether that mysterious Jilioque shall 
or shall not have a place in the national 
creed. When he has made up his 
mind, he is to tax the whole com- 
munity in order to pay people to teach 
his opinion, whatever it may be. He 
is to rely on his own judgment, though 
it may be opposed to that of nine-tenths 
of the society. He is to act on his own 
judgment, at the risk of exciting the 
most formidable discontents. He is to 
inflict, perliaps on a great majority of 
the population, what, whether we choose 
to cull it persecution or not, will always 
be felt as ])ersecution by those who 
suffer it. He is, on account of differ- 
ences often too slight for vulgar com- 
prehension, to deprive the state of the 
services of the ablest men. He is to 
debase and enfeeble the community 
which he governs, from a nation into a 
sect. In our own country, for example, 
millions of Catholics, millions of Pro- 
testant Dissenters, are to be excluded 
from all power and honours. A great 
hostile fleet is on the sea; but Nelson 
is not to command in the Channel if 
in the mystery of the Trinity he con- 
founds the persons. An invading array 
has landed in Kent *, but the Duke of 
Wellington is not to bo at the head of 
our forces if he divides the substance. 
And after all this, Mr. Gladstone tells 
us, that it would be wrong to imprison 
a Jew, a ^lussulman, or a Budhist, for 
a day ; because really a government 
cannot understand these matters, and 
ought not to meddle with questions 
which belong to the Church. A sin- 
gular tiicologian, indeed, this govern- 
ment ! So learned that it is competent 
VoL. II. 
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' to exclude Grotius frona ofScc for being 
a Semi-PeJagian, so unlearned that it 
is incompetent to fine a Hindoo peasant 
a rupee for going on a pilgrimage to 
Juggernaut. 

“To solicit and persuade one another,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “are privileges which 
belong to us all ; and the wiser and better 
man is bound to advise the less wise and 
good : out he is not only not bound, he is 
not allowed, speaking generally, to coerce 
him. It is untrue, then, that the same con- 
siderations which bind a government to 
submit a religion to the free choice of the 
people would therefore justify their en- 
forcing its adoption.” 

Granted. But it is true that all the 
same considerations which would justify 
a government in propagating a reli- 
gion by means of civil disabilities would 
justify the propagating of that religion 
by penal laws. To solicit ! Is it soli- 
citation to tell a Catholic Duke, that ho 
must abjure his religion or walk out of 
the House of Lords ? To persuade J 
Is it persuasion to tell a barrister of 
distinguished eloquence and learning 
that he shall grow old in his stuff gown, 
while his pupils are seated above him 
in ermine, because he cannot digest the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasiaii 
creed? Would Mr. Gladstone think 
that a religious system which he con- 
siders as false, Socinianism for example, 
was submitted to his free choice, if it 
were submitted in these terms ? — “ If 
you obstinately adhere to the faith of 
the Niccnc fathers, you shall not be 
burned in Smithfield ; you shall not be 
sent to Dorchester gaol ; you shall not 
even pay double land-tax. But you 
shall be shut out from all situations in 
which you might exercise your talents 
with honour to yourself and advantage 
to the country. The House of Com- 
mons, the bench of magistracy, are 
not for such us you. You shall see 
younger men, your inferiors in station 
and talents, rise to the liighest dignities 
and attract the gaze of nations, while 
you arc doomed to neglect and obscu- 
rity. If you have a son of the highest 
promise, a son such as other fathers 
would contemplate with delight, the 
devcloi)meiit of his fine talents and of 
his generous ambition shall be a tor- 
ture to you, You shall look on him 
E 
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, as a being doomed to lead, as you 
have led, the abject life of a Roman or 
a Neapolitan in the midst of the great 
English people. All those high honours, 
so much more precious than the most 
costly gifts of despots, with which a free 
country decorates its illustrious citizens, 
shall be to him, as they have been to 
you, objects not of hope and virtuous 
emulation, but of hopeless, envious 
pining. Educate him, if you wish him 
to feel his degradation. Educate him, 
if yon wish to stimulate his craving for 
what he never must enjoy. Educate 
him, if you would imitate the barbarity 
of that Celtic tyrant who fed his pri- 
soners on salted food till they called 
eagerly for drink, and then let down 
an empty cup into the dungeon and left 
them to die of thirst.” Is this to solicit, 
to persuade, to submit religion to the 
free choice of man? Would a fine of 
a thousand pounds, would imprison- 
ment in Newgate for six months, under 
circumstances not disgraceful, give Mr. 
Gladstone the pain which he would feci, 
if ho were to he told that he was to he 
dealt with in the way in which ho would 
himself deal with more than one half 
of his countrymen ? 

We are not at all surprised to find 
such inconsistency even in a man of 
Mr. Gladstone’s talents. The truth is, 
that every man is, to a great extent, 
the creature of the age. It is to no 
purpose that he resists the influence 
which the vast mass, in which he is but 
an atom, must exercise on him. He 
may try to be a man of the tenth cen- 
tury: but he cannot. Whether he will 
or not, he must be a man of the nine- 
teenth century. He shares in the motion 
of the moral as well as in that of the 
physical world. He can no more be as 
intolerant as he would have been in the 
days of the Tudors than he can stand 
in the evening exactly where he stood 
in the morning. The globe goes round 
from west to east; and he must go 
round with it. When he says that he 
is where he was, he means only that he 
has moved at the same rate with all 
around him. '^en he says that he 
has gone a good way to the westward, 
he means only that he has not gone to 
the eastward quite so rapidly as his 


neighbours. Mr. Gladstone’s book la, 
in this respect, a very gratifying per- 
formance. It is the measure of what 
a man can do to be left behind by the 
world. It is the strenuous effort of a 
very vigorous mind to keep as far in 
the rear of the general progress as pos- 
sible. And yet, with the most intense 
exertion, Mr. Gladstone cannot help 
being, on some important points, greatly 
in advance of Locke himself; and, 
with whatever admiration he may re- 
gard Laud, it is well for him, we can 
tell him, that he did not write in the 
days of that zealous primate, who would 
certainly have refuted the expositions 
of Scripture whicli we have quoted, by 
one of the keenest arguments that can 
be addressed to human ears. 

This is not the only instance in which 
Mr. Gladstone has shrunk in a very 
remarkable manner from the conse- 
quences of his own theory. If there 
be in the whole world a state to which 
this theory is applicable, tliat state is 
the British Empire in India. Even 
we, who detest paternal governments 
in general, shall admit that the duties 
of the government of India arc, to a 
considerable extent, paternal There, 
the superiority of the governors to the 
governed in moral science is unques- 
tionable. The conversion of the whole 
people to the worst form that Chris- 
tianity ever wore in the darkest ages 
would be a most happy event. It is 
not necessary that a man should be a 
Christian to wish for the propagation 
of Christianity in India. It is suffi- 
cient that he should be an European 
not much below the ordinary European 
level of good sense and liumanity. 
Compared with the importance of the 
interests at stake, all those Scotch, and 
Irish questions which occupy so large 
a portion of Mr. Gladstone’s book, sink 
into insignificance. In no part of the 
world since the days of Theodosius has 
so large a heathen population been 
subject to a Christian government. In 
no part of the world is heathenism 
more cruel, more licentious, more fruit- 
ful of absurd rites and pernicious laws. 
Surely, if it be the duty of government 
to use its power and its revenue in 
order to bring seven millions of Irish 
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Catholics over to the Protestant Church, 
it is a fortiori the duty of the govern- 
ment to use its poAvcr and its revenue 
in order to make seventy millions of 
idolaters Christians. If it be a sin to 
suffer John Howard or William Penn 
to hold any office in England because 
they are not in communion with the 
Establislied Church, it must be a crying 
sin indeed to admit to high situations 
men who how down, in temples covered 
with emblems of vice, to the hideous 
images. of sensual or malevolent gods. 

But no. Orthodoxy, it seems, is 
more shocked by the priests of Rome 
than by the priests of Kalce. The 
plain red brick building, the Cave of 
Adnllam, or Ebenezer Chapel, where 
uneducated men hear a half-educated 
man talk of the Cliristian law of love 
and the Christian hope of glory, is 
unworthy of the indulgence which is 
reserved for the shrine where the Thug 
suspends a portion of the spoils of 
murdered travellers, and for the car 
whicli grinds its way through the bones 
of self-immolated julgrims. “ It would 
be,” says Mr. Gladstone, “an absurd 
exaggeration to maintain it as the part 
of such a government as that of the 
British in India to bring home to the 
door of every subject at once the nriinis- 
trations of a new and totally unknown 
religion.” The government ought in- 
deed to desire to propagate Chris- 
tianity. But the extent to which they 
must do so must be “limited by the 
degree in which the people arc found 
willing to receive it.” He proposes 
no such limitation in the case of Ireland. 
He would give the Irish a Protestant 
Church whether they like it or not. 
“We believe,” says he, “ that that which 
we place l)eforc them is, whether they 
know it or not, calculated to be bene- 
ficial to them ; and that, if they know 
it not now, they will know it when it 
is presented to them fairly. Shall we, 
then, purchase their applause at the 
expense of their substantial, nay, their 
spiritual interests ? ” 

And why does Mr. Gladstone allow 
to the Hindoo a privilege which he 
denies to the .Irishman? Why docs 
he reserve his greatest liberality for the 
most monstrous errors ? Why does he 


pay most respect to the opinion of the 
least enlightened people? Why does 
he withhold the right to exercise pater- 
nal authority from thgt one govern- 
ment which is fitter to exercise- paternal 
an^ority than any government that 
ever existed in the world? We will 
give the reason in his own words. 

"In Britisb India,” he says, “a small 
number of persons advanced to a higher 
gi'ade of civilisation, exercise the powers of 
government over an immensely greater 
number of less cultivated persons, not by 
coercion, but under free stipulation with 
the governed. Now, the rights of a govern- 
ment, in circumstances thus peemhar, ob- 
viously depend neither upon the unrestrict- 
ed theory of paternal principles, nor upon 
any primordial or fictitious contract of in- 
definite powers, but upon an express and 
known treaty, matter or positive agreement, 
not of natural ordinance.” 

Where Mr. Gladstone has seen this 
treaty wo cannot guess ; for, though 
he calls it a “ known treaty,” we will 
stake our credit that it is quite un- 
known both at Calcutta and Madras, 
both in Leadcnhall Street and Cannon 
Row, that it is not to bo found in any 
of the enormous folios of papers re- 
lating to India which fill the book- 
cases of members of Parliament, that 
it has utterly escaped the researches of 
all the historians of our Eastern em- 
pire, that, in the long and interesting 
debates of 1813 on the admission of 
missionaries to India, debates of which 
the most valuable part has been excel- 
lently preserved by the care of the 
speakers, no allusion to this important 
instrument is to be found. The truth 
is that this treaty is a nonentity. It is 
by coercion, it is by the sword, and not 
by free stipulation with the governed, 
that England rules India ; nor is Eng- 
land bound by any contract whatever 
not to deal witli Bengal as she deals 
with Ireland. She may set up a Bishop 
of l^atna, and a Dean of Hoogley; she 
may grant away the public revenue for 
the maintenance of prebendaries of 
Benares and canons of Moorshedabad; 
she may divide the country into 
parishes, and place a rector with a 
stipend in every one of them; and aJl 
this without infringing any positive 
agreement. If there be such a treaty, 
Mr, Gladstone^to have no difficulty in 
F 2 
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making known its date, its terms, and, 
above all, the precise extent of the ter- 
ritoiy within which we have sinfully 
bound ourselves to be guilty of prac- 
tical atheism. The last point is of great 
importance. For, as the provinces of 
our Indian empire were acquired at dif- 
ferent times, and in very different ways, 
no single treaty, indeed no ten treaties, 
will justify the system pursued by our I 
government there. 

The plain state of the case is this. 
No man in his senses would dream of 
applying Mr. Gladstone’s theory to 
India ; because, if so applied, it would 
inevitably destroy onr empire, and, with 
our empire, the best chance of spread- 
ing Christianity among the natives. 
This Mr. Gladstone felt. In some way 
or other his theory was to be saved, and 
the monstrous consequences avoided. 
Of intentional misrepresentation we are 
quite sure that he is incapable. But 
we cannot acquit him of that uncon- 
scious disingenuousness from which the 
most upright man, when strongly at- 
tached to an opinion, is seldom wholly 
free. We believe that he recoiled from 
the ruinous consequences which his 
system would produce, if tried in 
India ; but that he did not like to say 
so, lest he should lay himself open to 
the charge of sacrincing principle to 
expediency, a word which is held in 
he utmost abhorrence by all his school. 
Accordingly, he caught at the notion 
of a treaty, a notion which must, we 
think, have originated in some rhetor- 
ical expression which he has imper- 
fectly understood. There is one ex- 
cellent way of avoiding the drawing of 
a false conclusion from a false major; 
and that is by having a false minor. 
Inaccurate history is an admirable cor- 
rective of unreasonable theory. And 
thus it is in the present case. A had 
general rule is laid down, and obsti- 
nately maintained, wherever the con- 
sequences arc not too monstrous for 
human bigotry. But’ when they be- 
come so horrible that even Christ 
Church shrinks, that even Oriel stands 
aghast, the rule is evaded by means of 
a fictitious contract. One imaginary 
obligation is set up against another. 
Mr. Gladstone first preaches to govern- 


ments the duty of undertaking an en- 
terprise just as rational as the Cru- 
sades, and then dispenses them from 
it on the ground of a treaty which is 
just as authentic as the donation of 
Constantine to Pope Sylvester. His 
system resembles nothing so much as 
a forged bond with a forged release 
indorsed on the back of it. 

With more show of reason he rests 
the claims of the Scotch Church on a 
contract. He considers that contract, 
however, as most unjustifiable, and 
speaks of the setting up of the Kirk 
as a disgraceful blot on the reign of 
William the Third. Surely it would 
be amusing, if it were not melancholy, 
to see a man of virtue and abilities uii- 
I satisfied with the calamities which one 
Church, constituted on false principles, 
has brought upon the empire, and re- 
pining that Scotland is not in the same 
state with Ireland, that no Scottish 
agitator is raising rent and putting 
county members in and out, that no 
Presbyterian association is dividing 
supreme power with the government, 
that no meetings of precursors and re- 
pealers are covering the side of the 
Calton Hill, that twenty-five thousand 
troops are not required to maintain 
order on the north of the Tweed, that 
the anniversary of the Battle of Both- 
well Bridge is not regularly celebrated 
by insult, riot, and murder. We could 
hardly fin da stronger argument against 
Mr. Gladstone’s system than that which 
Scotland furnishes. The policy which 
has been followed in that country has 
been directly opposed to the policy 
which he recommends. And the con- 
sequence is that Scotland, having been 
one of the rudest, one of the poorest, 
one of the most turbulent countries in 
Europe, has become one of the most 
highly civilised, one of the most flou- 
rishing, one of the most tranquil. The 
atrocities which were of common oc- 
currence while an unpopular church 
I vras dominant are unknown. In spite 
of a mutual aversion as bitter as ever 
, separated one people from another, the 
two kingdoms which compose our 
island have been indissolubly joined 
together. Of the ancient national feel- 
ing there remains just enough to be 
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ornamental and useful ; just enough 
to inspire the poet, and to kindle a 
generous and friendly emulation in 
the bosom of the soldier. But for all 
the ends of government the nations arc 
one. And why are they so? The 
answer is simple. The nations are 
one for all the ends of government, 
because in their union the true ends of 
government alone were kept in sight. 
TJic nations are one because the 
Churches are two. 

Such is the union of England with 
Scotland, an union which resembles 
the union of the limbs of one healthful 
and vigorous body, all moved by one 
will, all co-operating for common ends. 
The system of Mr. Gladstone would j 
have produced an union which can be 
compared only to that which is the j 
siibject of a wild Persian fable. King 
Zohak — wc tell the story as Mr. Southey 
tells it to us — gave the devil leave to 
kiss his shoulders. Instantly two ser- 
pents sprang out, who, in the fury of 
hunger, attacked his head, and at- 
tempted to get at his brain. Zohak 
pulled them away, and tore them with 
his nails. But he found that they were 
inseparable parts of himself, and that 
what he was lacerating was his own 
flesh. Perhaps wc might be able to 
find, if we looked round the world, 
some political union like this, some 
hideous monster of a state, cursed with 
one principle of sensation and two 
principles of volition, self-loathing and 
self-torturing, made up of parts which 
arc driven by a frantic impulse to inflict 
mutual pain, yet are doomed to feel 
whatever they inflict, which are divided 
by an irrcconcileable hatred, yet arc 
blended in an indissoluble identity. 
Mr. Gladstone, from his tender concern 
for Zohak, is unsatisfied because the de- 
vil has as yet kissed only one shoulder, 
because there is not a snake mangling 
and mangled on the left to keep in 
countenance his brother on the right. 

But we must proceed in our examin- 
ation of his theory. Having, as he 
conceives, proved that it is the duty of 
every government to profess some reli- 
gion or other, right or wrong, and to 
establish that religion, he then comes 
to the question what religion a govern- 
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ment ought to prefer ; and he decides 
this question in favour of the form of 
Christianity established in England. 
The Church of England is, according 
to him, the pure Catholic Church of 
Christ, which possesses the apostolical 
succession of ministers, and within whose 
pale is to be found that unity which in 
essential to truth. For her decisions 
he claims a degree of reverence far 
beyond what she has ever, in any of 
her formularies, claimed for herself ; far 
beyond what the moderate school of 
Bossuet demands for the Pope ; and 
scarcely short of what that school would 
ascribe to Pope and General Council 
together. To separate from her com- 
munion is schism. To reject her tra- 
ditions or interpretations of Scripture i« 
sinful presumption. 

Mr. Gladstone pronounces the right 
of private judgment, as it is generally 
understood throughout Protestant Eu- 
rope, to be a monstrous abuse. He 
declares himself favourable, indeed, to 
the exercise of private judgment, after a 
fashion of his own. We have, ac* 
cording to him, a right to judge all the 
doctrines of the Church of England to 
be sound, but not to judge any of 
them to be unsound. He has no ob- 
jection, he assures us, to active inquiry 
into religious questions. On the con- 
trary, he thinks such inquiry highly 
desirable, as long as it docs not lead to 
diversity of opinion ; which is much 
the same thing as if he were to reconiv 
mend the use of fire that will not bum 
down houses, or of brandy that will not 
make men drunk. He conceives it to 
be perfectly possible for mankind to 
exercise their intellects vigorously and 
freely on theological subjects, and yet 
to come to exactly the same conclusions 
with each other and with the Church 
of England. And for this opinion he 
gives, as far as we have been able to 
discover, no reason whatever, except 
that every body who vigorously and 
freely exercises his understanding on 
EucUd’s Theorems assents to them. 
“ The activity of private judgment,” 
he truly observes, “ and the unity and 
strength of conviction in mathematics 
vary directly as each other.” On this 
unquestionable^ fact he constructs a 
F 3 
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somewliittijuestioTiable argument. Evcty 
body who freely inquires agrees, he 
says, with Euclid; But the Church is 
j^s much in the right as Euclid. Why, 
then, should not every free inquirer 
agree with the Church f We could put 
many similar questions. Either the 
affirmative or the negative of the pro- 
position that King Charles wrote the 
Icon Basilihe is as true as that two sides 
of a triangle are greater than the third 
iide. Why, then, do Dr. Wordsworth 
and Mr. Hallam agree in thinking two 
sides of a triangle greater than the 
third side, and yet differ about the ge- 
nuineness of the hon Basilihe f Tlie 
state of the exact sciences proves, says 
Mr. Gladstone, that, as respects re- 
ligion, “ the associatiou of these two 
ideas, activity of inquiry, and variety 
of conclusion, is a fallacious one.” 
We might just as well turn the argu- 
ment the other way, and infer from 
the variety of religious opinions that 
there must necessarily be hostile ma- 
thematical sects, some affirming, and 
some denying, that the sejuare of the 
hypothenuse is equal to the squares of 
the sides. But we do not think either 
the one analogy or the other of the 
smallest value. Our way of ascertain- 
ing the tendency of free inquiry is 
simply to open our eyes and look at 
the world in which wc live ; and there 
we see that free inquiry on mathe- 
matical subjects produces unity, and 
that free inquiry on moral subjects pro- 
duces discrepancy. There would un- 
doubtedly be less discreparuy if in- 
quirers were more diligent and candid. 
But discrepancy there will be among 
the most diligent and candid, as long 
as the constitution of the human mind, 
and the nature of moral evidence, con- 
tinue unchanged. That we have not 
freedom and unity together is a very 
sad thing ; and so it is that we have 
not wings. But we arc just as likely 
to sec the one defect removed as the 
other. It is not only in religion that 
this discrepancy is found. It is the 
same with all matters which depend 
on moral evidence, with judicial ques- 
tions, for example, and with political 
questions. All the judges will work a 
sum in the rule of three on the same 


principle, and bring out the same con- 
clusion. But it does not Ibllow that, 
however honest and laborious they 
may be, they will all he of one mind 
on the l)ouglas case. So it is vain to 
hope that there may be a free constitu- 
tion under which every representative 
will be unanimously elected, and every 
law unanimously passed ; and it would 
be ridiculous for a statesman to stand 
wondering and bemoaning himself 
because people who agree in tliinking 
that two and two make four cannot 
agree about the new poor law, or the 
administration of Canada. 

There are two intelligible and con- 
sistent courses which may be followed 
with respect to the exercise of private 
judgment ; the course of the Romanist, 
who interdicts private judgment be- 
cause of its inevitable inconveniences ; 
and the course of the Protestant, who 
permits private judgment in spite of 
its inevitable inconveniences. Both 
arc more reasonable than Mr. Glad- 
stone, who would have private judg- 
ment without its inevitable inconve- 
niences. The Romanist ])roduccs re- 
pose by moans of stupefaction. The 
Protestant encourages activity, though 
he knows that where there is much ac- 
tivity there will he some aberration. 
Mr. Gladstone wishes for the unity of 
the fifteenth century with the active 
and searching spirit of the sixteenth. 
He might as well wish to ho in two 
places at once. 

When Mr. Gladstone says that we 
“actually require discrepancy of opi- 
nion — require and demand error, false- 
hood, blindness, and plume ourselves 
on such discrepancy as attesting a free- 
dom which is only valuable when used 
for unity in the truth,” he expresses 
himself with more energy than preci- 
sion. Nobody loves discrepancy lor the 
sake of discrepancy. But a i)crson who 
conscientiously believes that free in- 
quiry is, on the whole, beneficial to the 
interests of truth, and that, from the 
imperfection of the human faculties 
wherever there is much free inquiry 
there will be some discrepancy, may, 
without imjiTopricty, consider such dis- 
crepancy, though in itself an evil, as a 
sign of good. That there are ten thou- 
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gaud thieves In I.ondon is a very melan- 
choly fact. But, looked at in one point 
of view, it is a reason for exultation. 
For what other city could maintain ten 
thousand thieves? What must be the 
mass of wealth, where the fragments 
gleaned by lawless pilfering rise to so 
large an amount? St. Kilda would not 
support a single pickpocket. The 
quantity of theft is, to a certain extent, 
an index of tlie quantity of useful in- 
dustry and judicious speculation. And 
just as we may, from the great nunibcr 
of rogues in a town, infer that much 
honest gain is made there ; so may we 
often, from the quantity of error in a 
community, draw a cheering inference 
as to the degree in which the public mind 
is turned to those inquiries which alone 
can lead to rational convictions of truth. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to imagine that 
most Protestants think it possible for 
the same doctrine to be at once true 
and false ; or that they think it imma- 
terial whether, on a religious question, 
a man comes to a true or a false con- 
clusion. If tlicre be any Protestants 
who hold notions so absurd, we aban- 
don them to his censure. 

The Protestant doctrine touching 
the right of X)rivatc judgment, that 
doctrine wliich is the common founda- 
tion of the Anglican, the Lutheran, 
and the Calviuistic Churches, that doc- 
trine by which every sect of dissenters 
vindicates its separation, wc conceive 
not to be this, that opposite opinions 
may both be true; nor this, that truth 
and falsehood are both equally good ; 
nor yet this, that all speculative error 
is necessarily innocent ; but this, that 
there is on the face of the earth no 
visible body to whose decrees men arc 
bound to submit their private judg- 
ment on points of faith. 

Is there always such a visible body ? 
Was there such a visible body in the 
year 1500? If not, why are we to 
believe that there is such a body in 
the year 1839 ? If there was such a 
body in the year 1500, what was it? 
Was it the Church of Romo? And 
how can the Church of England be 
orthodox now, if the Church of Rome 
was orthodox then ? 

“ In England,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
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“the case was widely different from 
that of the Continent. Her reforma- 
tion did not destroy, but successfully 
maintained, the unity and succession of 
the Church in her apostolical ministry. 
We have, therefore, still among us the 
ordained hereditary witnesses of the 
truth, conveying it to us tlirough an 
unbroken series from our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles. This is to us 
the ordinary voice of authority ; of au- 
thority equally reasonable and equally 
true, whether wc will hear, or whether 
wc will forbear.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s reasoning is not so 
clear as might be desired. We have 
among us, he says, ordained hereditary 
witnesses of the truth, and their voice 
is to us the voice of authority. Un- 
doubtedly, if they are witnesses of the 
truth, their voice is the voice of autho- 
rity. But this is little more than say- 
ing that the truth is the truth. Nor is 
truth more true because it comes in an 
unbroken series from the Apostles. 
The Nicene faith is not more true in 
the mouth of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, than in that of a Moderator 
of the General Assembly. If our re- 
spect for the authority of the Church 
is to be only consequent upon our con- 
viction of the truth of her doctrines, 
wc come at once to that monstrous 
abuse, the Protestant exercise of pri- 
vate judgment. But if Mr. Gladstone 
means that we ought to believe that the 
Church of England speaks the truth 
because she has the apostolical suc- 
cession, we greatly doubt whether such 
a doctrine can be maintained. In the 
firbt place, what proof have we of the 
fact? Wc have, indeed, heard it said 
that Providence would certainly have 
interfered to preserve the apostolical 
succession in the true Church. But 
this is an argument fitted for under- 
standings of a different kind from Mr. 
Gladstone’s. He will hardly tell us 
that the Church of England is the true 
Church because she has the succession , 
and tliat she has the succession because 
she is the true Church. 

What evidence, then, have we for 
the fact of the apostolical succession ? 
And here we may easily defend the 
truth against pxford with the same ar- 
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guments with which, in old times, the I constitution bore a greater resemblance 
truth was defended by Oxford against I to the Anglican or to tho CaJrinistic 
Sprne. In this stage of oar combat I modeJf has been fiercely disputed. It 
with Mr. Gladstone, we need few wea- is a question on which men of eminent 
pons except those which we find in the parts, learning, and piety have ditfered, 
well-furnished and wcdl ordered ar- and do to this day differ very widely, 
moury of ChilUngworth. It is a question on which at least a full 

The transmission of orders from the half of the ability and erudition of 
Apostles to an Englisli clergyman of Protestant Europe has, ever since the 
the present day must have been through Reformation, been opposed to the An- 
^ very great number of intermediate glican pretensions. Mr. Gladstone 
persons. Now, it is probable that no himself, we are persuaded, would have 
clergyman in the Church of England the candour to allow that, if no evi- 
can trace up his spiritual genealogy dence were admitted but that which is 
from bishop to bishop so far back as furnished by tho genuine Christian 
the time of the Conquest. There re- literature of the first two centuries, 
niain many centuries during which the judgment would not go in favour ot 
history of the transmission of his orders prelacy. And if he looked at the sub- 
is buried in utter darkness. And whe- ject as calmly as he would look at a 
ther he be a priest by succession from controversy respecting the Roman Co- 
the Apostles depends oh the question, mitia or the Anglo-Saxon Wittenage- 
whether during that long period, some mote, he would probably think that 
thousands of events took place, any the absence of contemporary evidence 
one of which may, without any gross during so long a period was a defect 
improbability, be supposed not to have which later attestations, however nu- 
taken place. We have not a tittle of merous, could but very imperfectly 
evidence for any one of these events, supply. It is surely impolitic to rest 
We do not even know tho names or the doctrines of the English Church 
countries of the men to whom it is on a historical theory which, to ninety- 
taken for granted that these events hap- nine Protestants out of a hundred, 
pened. We do not know whether the would seem much more questionable 
spiritual ancestors of any one of our than any of those doctrines. Nor is 
contemporaries were Spanish or Ar- this all. Extreme obscurity overhangs 
menian, Arian or Orthodox. In tho the history of the middle ages ; and 
utter absence of all particular evidence, the facts which are discernible through 
we are surely entitled to require that that obscurity prove that the Church 
there should be very strong evidence was exceedingly ill regulated. We 
indeed that the strictest regularity was read of sees of the highest dignity 
observed in every generation, and that openly sold, transferred backwards and 
episcopal functions were exercised by forwards by popular tumult, bestowed 
none who were not bishops by succes- sometimes by a profligate woman on 
sion from the Apostles, But wc have her paramour, sometimes by a warlike 
no such evidence. In the ffisi ])lacc, baron on a kinsman still a stripling, 
we have not full and accurate iniorma- We read of bishops of ten years old, of 
tion touching the polity of the Church bishops of five years old, of many popes 
during the century which followed the who were mere boys, and who rivalled 
persecution of Nero. That, during this the frantic dissoluteness of Caligula, 
period, the overseers of all the little nay, of a female pope. And though 
Christian societies scattered through this last story, once believed throurii- 
the Roman empire held their spiritual out all Europe, has been disproved Iby 
authority by virtue of holy orders de- the strict researches of modern criti- 
nved from the Apostles, cannot be cism, the most discerning of those who 
proved by contemporary testimony, or reject it have admitted %hat it is not 
by any testimony which can be re- intrinsically improbable. In our own 
garded as decisive. The question, island, it was thp complaint of Alfred 
whether the primitive ecclesiastical that not a single priest south of the 
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Thames, and very few on the north, 1 without exception to urge a lineal de- 
could read either Latin or English, j scent of power from the Apostles by 
And this illiterate clergy exercised j continued succession of bishops in every 
their ministry amidst a rude and half- / effectual ordination.” There can be 
heathen population, in which Danish [ little doubt, we think, that the suc- 
pirates, unchristened, or christened by cession, if it ever existed, has often 


the hundred on a field of battle, were 
mingled with a Saxon peasantry 
scarcely better instructed in religion. 
The state of Ireland was still worse. 
“Tota ilia per universatn Hibcmiam 
dissolutio ecclesiastic® discipline, ilia 
ubique pro consuetudinc Oiristiana 
seva subintroducta barbarics,” are the 
expressions of St. Bernard. We arc, 
therefore, at a loss to conceive how any 
clergyman can feel confident that his 
orders have come down correctly. 
Whether he be really a successor of 
the Apostles depends on an immense 
number of such contingencies as these; 
whether, under King Ethel wolf, a stupid 
priest might not, while baptizing several 
scores of Danish prisoners who had just 
made their option between the font and 
the gallows, inadvertently omit to per- 
form the rite on one of these graceless 
proselytes ; whether, in the seventh 
century, an impostor, who had never 
received consecration, might not have 
passed himself off as a bishop on a 
rude tribe of Scots; whether a lad of 
twelve did really, by a ceremony hud- 
dled over when he was too drunk to 
know what he was about, convey the 
episcopal character to a lad of ten. 

Since the first century, not less, in all 
probability, than a hundred thousand 
persons have exercised the functions of 
bishops. That many of these have not 
been bishops by apostolical succession 
is quite certain. Hooker admits that 
deviations Irom the general rule have 
been frequent, and with a boldness 
worthy of his high and statesmanlike 
intellect, pronounces them to have been 
often justifiable. There may be,” 
says he, “ sometimes very just and suf- 
ficient reason to allow ordination made 
without a bishop. Where the Church 
nuist needs have some ordained, and 
neither hath nor can have possibly a 
bishop to ordain, in case of such ne- 
cessity the ordinary institution of God 
hath given oftentimes^ and may give 
place. And therefore we are not simply 


been interrupted in ways much less 
respectable. For example, let us sup- 
pose, and we arc sure that no well- 
informed person will think the suppo- 
sition by any means improbable, that, 
in the third century, a man of no prin- 
ciple and some parts, who has, in the 
course of a roving and discreditable 
life, been a catechumen at Antioch, 
and has there become faminar with 
Christian usages and doctrines, after- 
wards rambles to Marseilles, where he 
finds a Christian society, rich, liberal, 
and simple-hearted. He pretends to 
be a Christian, attracts notice by his 
abilities and affected zeal, and is raised 
to the episcopal dignity without having 
ever been baptized. That such an event 
might happen, nay, was very likely to 
happen, cannot well be disputed by any 
one who has read the Life of Pere- 
grinus. The very virtues, indeed, which 
distinguished the early Christians, seem 
to have laid them open to those arts 
which deceived 

"Uriel, though Ec^ont of the Sun, and held 
The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in 
Heaven," 

Now this unbaptized impostor is 
evidently no successor of the Apostles. 
He is not even a Christian ; and all 
orders derived through such a pre- 
tended bishop arc altogether invalid. 
Do we know enough of the state of the. 
world and of the Church in the third 
century to be able to say with confi- 
dence that there were not at that time 
twenty such pretended bishops? Every 
such case makes a break in the aposto- 
lical succession. 

Now, suppose that a break, such as 
Hooker admits to have been both com- 
mon and justifiable, or such as wo have 
supposed to be produced by hypocrisy 
and cupidity, were found in the chain 
which connected the Apostles with any 
of the missionaries wdio first spread 
Christianity in the wilder parts of Eu- 
rope, who can say how extensive the 
effect of this fingle break may be ? 
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Soppose that St Patrick, for example, 
if ever there was such a man, or Theo- 
dore of Tarsus, who is said to have 
consecrated in the seventh century the 
first bishops of many English secs, had 
not the true apostolical orders, is it not 
conceivable that such a circumstance 
may affect the orders of many clergy- 
men now living? Even if it were pos- 
sible, which it assuredly is not, to prove 
that the Church had the apostolical or- 
ders in the third century, it would be im- 
possible to prove that those orders were 
not in the twelfth century so far lost that 
no ecclesiastic could be certain of the 
legitimate descent of his own spiritual 
character. And if this were so, no subse- 
quent precautions could repair the evil. 

Chiliingworth states the conclusion at 
which he had arrived on this subject in 
these very remarkable words; “ That of 
ten thousand probables no one should 
be false ; that of ten thousand re- 
quisites, whereof any one may fail, 
not one should be wanting, tliis to 
me is extremely improbable, and even 
cousin-german to impossible. So that 
the assurance hereof is like a ma- 
chine composed of an innumerable 
multitude of pieces, of which it is 
strangely unlikely but some will be 
out of order; and yet, if any one 
bo so, the whole fabric falE of ne- 
cessity to the ground: and he that 
shall put them together, and maturely 
consider all the possible ways of laps- 
ing and nullifying a priesthood in tfie 
Church of Home, will be very inclin- 
able to think that it is a hundred to 
one, that among a hundred seeming 
priests, there is not one true one; nay, 
that it is not a thing veiy improbable ; 
that, amongst those many millions 
which make up the Romish hierarchy, 
there are not twenty true.” Wc do 
not pretend to know to what precise 
extent the canonists of Oxford agree 
with those of Home as to the circum- 
stances which nullify orders. Wc Avill 
not, therefore, go so far as Chilling- 
worth. Wo only say that we sec no 
satisfactory proof of the fact, that the 
Church of England possesses the apos- 
tolical succession. And, after all, il‘ 
Mr. Gladstone could prove the apos- 
tolical succession, wiiat would the j 


apostolical succession prove? He says 
that “ we have among us the ordained 
hereditary witnesses of the truth, con- 
veying it to us through an unbroken 
series from our Lord Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles.” Is this the fact? Is 
there any doubt tliat the orders of the 
Church of England arc generally de- 
rived from the Chm-ch of Rome? Does 
not the Church of England declare, 
docs not Mr. Gladstone himself admit, 
that the Church of Rome teaches much 
error and condemns much truth ? 
And is it not quite clear, that as far as 
the doctrines of the Church of England 
differ from those of the Church of Rome, 
so far the Church of England conveys 
the truth through a broken series? 

That the founders, lay and clerical, 
of the Church of England, corrected 
all that required correction in the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome, and 
nothing more, may be quite true. But 
we never can admit the circumstance 
that the Church of Enidand possesses 
the apostolical succession as a proof 
that she is thus perfect. No stream 
can rise higher than its fountain. 
The succession of ministers in the 
Church of England, derived as it is 
through the Church of Rome, can 
never prove more for the Church of 
England than it proves for the Church 
of Rome. But this is not aU. The 
Arian Churches which once predomi- 
nated in the kingdoms of the Ostrogoths, 
the Visigoths, the Burgundians, the 
Vandals, and the Lombards, were all 
cpiscopiil churches, and all had a fairer 
claim than that of England to the 
apostolical succession, as being much 
nearer to the apostolical times. In the 
East, the Greek Church, which is at 
variance on points of faith with all the 
Westeni Churches, has an equal claim 
to this succession. The Nestorian, the 
Eutychiaii, the Jacobite Churches, all 
heretical, all condemned by councils, of 
which even Protestant divines have 
generally spoken with respect, had an 
equal claim to the apostolical succes- 
sion. Now if, of teachers having 
apostolical orders, a vast majority have 
taught much error, if a large propor- 
tion have taught deadly heresy, if, on 
the other hand, as Mr. Gladstone him- 
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self admits, churches not having apos- 
tolical orders, that of Scotland for 
example, have been nearer to the 
standard of orthodoxy that the majo- 
rity of teachers vrho have had aposto- 
lical orders, how can he possibly call 
upon ns to submit our private judg- 
ment to the authority of a Church on 
the ground that she has these orders ? 

Mr. Gladstone dwells much on the 
importance of unity in doctrine. Unity, 
he tells us, is essential to truth. And 
this is most unquestionable. But when 
he goes on to tell us that this unity 
is the characteristic of the Church of 
England, that she is one in body and 
in spirit, we arc compelled to diller 
from him widely. The apostolical suc- 
cession she may or may not have. But 
unity she most certainly has not, and 
never has had. It is matter of perfect no- 
toriety, tlmt her formularies are framed 
in such a manner as to admit to her 
highest offices men who dilfcr from each 
other more widely than a very high 
Churchman differs from a Catholic, or 
a very low Churchman from a Ifreshy- 
tcrian ; and that the general leaning 
of the Church, with respect to some 
imi)ortant questions, has been some- 
times one way and sometimes anotlier. 
Take, for example, the questions agi- 
tated between the Calvinists and the 
Arminians. Do wc find in the Church 
of England, with respect to those ques- 
tions, that unity which is essential to 
truth ? Was it ever found in the 
Church ? Is it not certain that, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, the rulers 
of the Church held doctrines as Cal- 
vinistic as ever were held by any Caine- 
ronian, and not only held them, but 
persecuted every body who did not 
hold them ? And is it not equally cer- 
tain, that the rulers of the Church have, 
in very recent times, considered Calvin- 
ism as a disqualification for high pre- 
fernient, if not for holy orders? Look at 
the questions which Archbishop Whit- 
gift propounded to Barret, questions 
framed in the very spirit of William 
Huntington, S. S.* And then look at 

• One question was, whether Gk)d had 
from eternity reprobated certain ]>orsons; 
and why? The answer which content(^d 
the Archbishop was ** Affirmative, ot quia 
voluit.” 


the eighty-seven questions which Bishop 
Marsh, within our own memory, })ro- 
pounded to candidates for ordination. 
Wc should be loth to say that either of 
these celebrated prelates had intruded 
himself iijto a Chiu*ch whose doctrines 
he abhorred, and that he deserved to be 
stripped of his gown. Yet it is quite 
certain that one or other of them must 
have been very greatly in error. John 
Wesley again, and Cowper’s friend, 
John Newton, were both Presbyters of 
this Church. Both were men of ability. 
Both we believe to have been men of 
rigid integrity, men who would not 
have subscribed a Confession of Faith 
which they disbelieved for the richest 
bishopric in the empire. Yet, on the 
subject of predestination, Newton was 
strongly attached to doctrines which 
Wesley designated as “ blasphemy, which 
might make the ears of a Christian to 
tingle.” Indeed, it will not bo disputed 
that the clergy of the Established 
Church are divided as to these ques- 
tions, and that her formularies are not 
found practically to exclude even scru- 
pulously honest men of both sides from 
her altars. It is notorious that some of 
her most distinguished rulers think this 
latitude a good thing, and would be sorry 
to sec it I'cstricied in favour of cither 
oi>inion. And herein wo most cordi- 
ally agree with them. But what be- 
comes of the unity of the Church, and 
of that truth to which unity is essen- 
tial ? Mr. Gladstone tells us that the 
Ilc(fium Donum was given originally to 
orthodox Presbyterian ministers, but 
that part of it is now received by their 
heterodox successors. “ This,” he says, 
“ serves to illustrate the difficulty in 
which governments entangle them- 
selves, when they covenant with arbi- 
trary systems of opinion, and not with 
the Church alone. The opinion passes 
away, but the gift remains.” But is it 
not clcUiv that if a strong Supralapsa- 
riau had, under Whitgift’s primacy, left 
a large estate at the disposal of the 
bishops for ecclesiastical })urposes, in 
the hope that the rulers of the Church 
would abide by Whitgift’s theology, he 
would really have been giving his sub- 
stance for support of doctrines 
which be detested ? The opinion would 
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have passed away, and the gift would 
have remained. 

This is only a single instance. What 
wide diderenccs of opinion respecting 
the operation of the sacraments are held 
by bishops, doctors, presbyters of the 
Church of England, all men who have 
conscientiously declared their assent to 
her articles, all men who are, according 
to Mr. Gladstone, ordained hereditary 
witnesses of the truth, all men whose 
voices make up what, he tells us, is the 
voice of true and reasonable authority! 
Here, again, the Church has not unity ; 
and as unity is the essential condition 
of truth, the Church has not the truth. 

Nay, take the very question which wc 
are discussing with Mr. Gladstone. To 
what extent does the Church of Eng- 
land allow of the right of private judg- 
ment ? What degree of authority does 
she claim for herself in virtue of the 
apostolical succession of her ministers ? 
Mr, Gladstone, a very able and a very 
honest man, takes a view of this matter 
widely differing from the view taken by ! 
others whom he will admit to be as 
able and as honest as himself. People 
who altogether dissent from him on this 
subject eat the bread of the Church, 
preach in her pulpits, dispense her 
sacraments, confer her orders, and carry 
on that apostolical succession, the na- 
ture and importance of which, accord- 
ing to him, they do not comprehend. 
Is this unity ? Is this truth ? 

It will be observed that we are not 
putting cases of dishonest men who, 
for the sake of lucre, falsely pretend 
to believe in the doctrines of an esta- 
blishment, We are putting cases of 
men as upright as ever lived, who, 
differing on theological questions of 
the highest importance, and avowing 
that difference, are yet priests and pre- 
lates of the same Church. We there- 
fore say, that on some points which 
Mr.* Gladstone himself thinks of vital 
importance, the Church has either not 
spoken at all, or, what is for all prac- 
tical purposes the same thing, has not 
spoken in language to be understood 
even by honest and sagacious divines. 
The religion of the Church of England 
is so far from exhibiting that unity of 
doctrine which Mr. Gladstone repre- 


sents as her distinguishing glory, that 
it is, in fact, a bundle of religious sys- 
tems without number. It comprises 
the religious system of Bishop Tom- 
line, and the religious system of John 
Newton, and all the religious systems 
which lie between them. It comprises 
the religious system of Mr. Newman, 
and the religious system of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and all the religious 
systems which lie between them. All 
these different opinions are held, 
avowed, preached, printed, within the 
pale of the Church, by men of unques- 
tioned integrity and understanding. 

Do we make this diversity a topic 
of reproach to the Church of England? 
Far from it. We would oppose with 
all our power every attempt to narrow 
her basis? Would to God that, a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, a good king 
and a good primate had possessed the 
power as well as the will to widen it! 
It was a noble enterprise, worthy of 
William and of Tillotson. But what 
becomes of all Mr. Gladstone’s elo- 
quent exhortations to unity? Is it 
not mere mockery to attach so much 
: importance to unity in form and name, 

[ where there is so little in substance, to 
shudder at the thought of two churches 
in alliance with one state, and to en- 
dure with patience the spectacle of a hun- 
dred sects battling within one church? 
And is it not clear that Mr. Gladstone 
is bound, on all his own principles, to 
abandon the defence of a church in 
which unity is not found? Is it not 
clear that he is bound to divide the 
House of Commons against every grant 
of money which may he proposed for 
the clergy of the Established Church 
in the colonics? He objects to the 
vote for Maynooth, because it is mon- 
strous to pay one man to teach truth, 
and another to denounce that truth as 
falsehood. But it is a mere chance 
whether any sum which he votes for 
the English Church in any colony will 
go to the maintenance of an Arminian 
or a Calvinist, of a man like Mr. Froude, 
or of a man like Dr. Arnold. It is a 
mere chance, therefore, whether it will 
go to support a teacher of truth, or 
one who will denounce that truth as 
falsehood. 
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Tliig argument seems to us at once to 
dispose of all that part of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s book which respects grants of 
public money to dissenting bodies. All 
such grants he condemns. But surely, 
if it be wrong to give the money of the 
public for the support of those who 
teach any false doctrine, it is wrong to 
give that money for the support pf the 
ministers of the Established Church. 
For it is quite certain that, whether 
Calvin or Arminius be in the right, 
whether Laud or Burnet be in the right, 
a great deal of false doctrine is taught 
by the ministers of the Established 
Church. If it be said that the points 
on which the clergy of the Church of 
England differ ought to be passed over, 
for the sake of the many important 
points on which they agree, why may 
not the same argument be maintained 
with respect to other sects which hold, 
in common with the Church of Eng- 
land, the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity? The principle that a 
ruler is bound in conscience to propa- 
gate religious truth, and to propagate 
no religious doctrine which is untrue, 
is abandoned as soon tis it is admitted 
that a gentleman of Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions may lawfully vote the |>ublic 
money to a chaplain whose opinions 
are those of Paley or of Simeon. The 
whole question then becomes one of 
degree. Of course no individual and 
no government can justifiably propa- 
gate error for the sake of propagating 
error. But both individuals and go- 
vernments must work with such ma- 
chinery as they have ; and no human 
machinery is to be found which will 
impart ti*uth without some alloy of 
error. Wc have shown irrcfragably, 
as we think, that the Church of Eng- 
land does not afford such a machinery. 
The question then is this ; with what 
degree of imperfection in our ma- 
chinery must we put up? And to this 
question wc do not see how any ge- 
neral answer can be given. Wo must 
be guided by ciicumstanccs. It would, 
for example, be very criminal in a Pro- , 
testant to contribute to the sending of 
Jesuit missionaries among a Protestant 
population. But we do not conceive 
that a Protestant would bo to blame 


for giving assistance to Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who might be engaged in 
converting the Siamese to Christianity. 
That ^ares are mixed with the wheat 
is matter of regret ; but it is better 
that wheat and tares should grow to- 
gether than that the promise of the 
year should be blighted. 

Mr. Gladstone, we see with deep re- 
gret, censures the British government 
in India for distributing a small sum 
among the Catholic priests who minis- 
ter to the spiritual wants of our Irisli 
soldiers. Now, let us put a case to 
him. A Protestant gentleman is at- 
tended by a Catholic servant, in a part 
of the country where there is no Ca- 
tholic congregation within many miles. 
The servant is taken ill, and is given 
over. He desires, in great trouble of 
mind, to receive the last sacraments of 
his Church. His master sends off a 
messenger in a chaise and four, with 
orders to bring a confessor from a town 
at a considerable distance. Here a 
Protestant lays out money for the pur- 
pose of causing religious instruction 
and consolation to be given by a Ca- 
tholic priest. Has he committed a sin ? 
Has he not acted like a good master 
and a good Christian? Would Mr. 
Gladstone accuse him of “laxity of 
religious principle,” of “ confounding 
truth with falsehood,” of “ considering 
the support of religion as a boon to 
an individual, not as a homage to 
truth?” But how if this servant had, 
for the sake of his master, undertaken 
a journey which removed him from the 
place where he might easily have ob- 
tained religious attendance? How if 
his death were occasioned by a wound 
received in defending his master ? 
Should wc not then say that the mas- 
ter had only fulfilled a sacred obliga- 
tion of duty? Now, Mr. Gladstone 
himself owns that “ nobody can think 
that the personality of the state is 
more stringent, or entails stronger ob- 
ligations, than that of the individual.” 
How then stands the case of the Indian 
government? Here is a poor fellow, 
enlisted in Clare or Kerry, sent over 
fifteen thousand miles of sea, quartered 
in a depressing and pestilential cli- 
mate. lie figlits for the government; 
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he conquers for it ; he is wounded ; he 
is laid on his pallet, withering away 
with fever, ^pder that terrible sun, 
without a friend near him. He pines 
for the consolations of that religion 
Which, neglec ted perhaps in the sea, son 
of health and vigour, now comes back 
to his mind, associated with all the 
overpowering recollections of his earlier 
days, and of the home which he is 
never to sec again. And because the 
state for which he dies sends a priest 
of his own faith to stand at his bed- 
side, and to toll him, in language which 
at once commands his love and con- 
fidence, of the common Father, of the 
corniiion Redeemer, of the common 
hope of immortality, because the state 
for wliich ho dies does not abandon 
hhn in his last moments to the care of 
heathen attendants, or employ a chap- 
lain of a different creed to vex his de- 
parting spirit with a controversy about 
the Council of Trent, Mr. Gladstone 
finds that India presents “ a melan- 
choly picture,” and that there is “a 
large allowance of false ijrinci])lc ” in 
the system pursued there. Most ear- 
nestly do we hope that our remarks 
may induce Mr. Gladstone to recon- 
sider tliis part of his w'ork, and may 
prevent him from expressing in that 
high assembly, in which ho must al- 
ways be heard with attention, opinions 
so unworthy of his character. ! 

We have now said almost all that ' 
v/o think it necessary to say respecting 
Mr. Gla4stonc’s theory. And pcrhc.])s 
it would be safest for us to .sro]> 

It is much easier to pull down than to 
build up. Yet, that we may give Mr. 
Gladstone his revenge, we will state 
concisely our own views respecting the 
alliance of Church and State. 

We set out in company with War- 
burton, and remain with him pretty 
sociably till we come to his contract *, 
a contract which Mr. Gladstone very 
properly designates as a fiction. We 
consider the primary end of govern- 
ment as a purely temporal end, the 
protection of the jiemons and pro- 
perty of men. 

We think that government, like every 
other contrivance of human wisdom, 
from the highest to the lowest, is likely 


to answer its main end best when it is 
constructed with a single view to that 
end. Mr. Gladstone, who loves Plato, 
will not quarrel with us for illustrating 
our proposition, after Plato’s fashion, 
from the most familiar objects. Take 
cutlery, for example. A blade which 
is designed both to shave and to carve, 
will certainly not shave so well as a 
razor, or carve so well as a carving- 
knife. An academy of painting, which 
should also bo a bank, would, in all 
probability, exhibit very bad pictures 
aud discount very bad bills. A gas 
company, wdiich should also be an in- 
fant school society, would, we appre- 
hend, light the streets ill, and teach 
the children ill. On this principle, we 
think that government should be or- 
ganized solely with a view to its main 
end ; and that no part of its efficiency 
for that end should be sacrificed in 
order to promote any other end how- 
ever excellent. 

But does it follow from hence that 
governments ought never to pursue 
any end other than their main end ? 
Ill no wise. Though it is desirable 
that every institution should have a 
main end, and should be so formed as 
to be4n the highest degree efficient for 
that main end ; yet if, without any 
sacrifice of its efficiency for that end, 
it can pursue any other good end, it 
ought to do so. Thus, the end for 
which a hospital is built is the relief of 
the sick, not the beautifying of the 
street. To sacrifice the health of the 
sick to splendour of architectural effect, 
to place the building in a bad air only 
that it may present a more command- 
ing front to a great public place, to 
make the wards hotter or cooler than 
they ought to be, in order that the 
columns and windows of the exterior 
may please the passers-by, would be 
monstrous. But if, without any sacri- 
fice of the chief object, the hospital 
can be made an ornament to the me- 
tropolis, it would be absurd not to 
make it so. 

In the same manner, if a govern- 
ment can, without any sacrifice of its 
main ciul, promote any other good 
work, it ought to do so. The encou- 
ragement of the fine arts, for example, 
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is by no means the main end of go- 
vernment ; and it would be absurd, in 
constituting a government, to bestow 
a thought on the question, whether it 
would be a government likely to train 
Raphaels and Domenichinos. But it 
by no means follows that it is improper 
for a government to form a national 
gallery of pictures. The same' may 
be said of patronage bestowed on 
learned men, of the publication of 
archives, of the collecting of libraries, 
menageries, plants, fossils, antiques, of 
journeys and voyages for purposes of 
geographical discovery or astronomi- 
cal observation. It is not for these 
ends that government is constituted. 
But it may well happen that a govern- 
ment may have at its command re- 
sources which will enable it, without 
any injury to its main end, to pursue 
these collateral ends far more effectually 
than any individual or any voluntary 
association could do. If so, government 
ought to pursue these collateral ends. 

It is still more evidently the duty of 
government to promote, always in sub- 
ordination to its main end, every thing 
which is useful as a means for the at- 
taining of that main end. The im- 
provement of steam navigation, for 
example, is by no means a primary 
object of government. But as steam 
vessels arc useful for the purpose of 
national defence, and for the purpose 
of facilitating intercourse between dis- 
tant provinces, and of thereby conso- 
lidating the force of the empire, it 
may be the bounden duty of govern- 
ment to encourage ingenious men to 
perfect an invention which so directly 
tends to make the state more efficient 
for its great primary end. 

Now on both these grounds, the in- 
struction of the people may with pro- 
priety engage the care of the govern- 
ment. That the people should be well 
educated, is in itself a good thing ; and 
the state ouglit therefore to ])romote 
this object, if it can do so without any 
sacrifice of its primary object. The 
education of the people, conducted on 
those principles of morality which are 
common to all the forms of Christianity, 
is highly valuable as a means of pro- 
moting the main object for which go- 


vernment exists, and is on this ground 
''Well deserving the attention of rulers. 
We will not at present go into the 
general question of education ; but will 
confine our remarks to the subject 
which is more immediately before us, 
namely, the religious instruction of the 
people. 

We may illustrate our view of tho 
policy which governments ought to 
pursue with respect to religious in- 
struction, by recurring to the analogy 
of a hospital. Religious instruction is 
not the main end for which a hospital 
is built ; and to introduce into a hos- 
pital any regulations prejudicial to the 
health of the patients, on tho plea of 
promoting their spiritual improvement, 
to send a ranting preacher to a man 
who has just been ordered by the phy- 
sician to lie quiet and try to get a little 
sleep, to impose a strict observance of 
Lent on a convalescent who has been 
advised to eat heartily of nourishing 
food, to direct, as the bigoted Pius the 
Eifth actually did, that no medical 
assistance should be given to any per- 
son who declined spiritual attendance, 
would be the most extravagant folly. 
Yet it by no means follows that it 
would not be right to have a chaplain 
to attend the sick, and to pay such a 
chaplain out of the hospit^ funds. 
Whether it will bo proper to have such 
a chaplain at all, and of what religious 
persuasion such a chaplain ought to 
be, must depend on circumstances. 
There may be a town in which it would 
be impossible to set up a good hospital 
without the help of people of different 
opinions : and religious parties may 
run so high that, though people of dif- 
ferent opinions are willing to contri- 
bute for tho relief of the sick, they 
will not concur in the choice of any 
one chaplain. The high Churchmen 
insist that, if there is a paid chaplain, 
he shall be a high Churchman. The 
Evangelicals stickle for an Evangelical 
Here it would evidently be absurd and 
cruel to let an useful and humane de- 
sign, about which all are agreed, fall 
to the ground, because all cannot agree 
about something else. The governors 
must cither apnoint two chaplains, and 
pay them bowt or they must appoint 
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none ; and every one Of them must, 
in his individual capacity, do what he 
can for the purpose of providing the 
aick with such religious instruction and 
conflation as will, in his opinion, be 
most useful to them. 

' We should say the same of govern- 
ment. Government is not an institu- 
tion for the propagation of religion, 
any more than St. George’s Hospital 
is an institution for the propagation of 
religion : and the most absurd and per- 
nicious consequences would follow, if 
Government should pursue, as its pri- 
mary end, that which can never be 
more than its secondary end, though 
intrinsically more important than its 
primary end. But a government which 
considers the religious instruction of 
the people as a secondary end, and 
follows out that principle faithfully, 
will, we think, be likely to do much 
good and little harm. 

We will rapidly run over some of 
the consequences to which this prin- 
ciple leads, and point out how it solves 
some problems which, on Mr, Glad- 
stone’s hypothesis, admit of no satis- 
factory solution. 

All persecution directed against the 
persons or- property of men is, on our 
principle, obviously indefensible. For, | 
the protection of the persons and pro- 
perty of men being the primary end of 
government, and religious instruction 
only a secondary end, to secure thej 
people from heresy by making their j 
lives, their limbs, or their estates inse- 
cure, would be to sacrifice the primary 
end to the secondary end. It would 
be as absurd as it would bo in tlie 
governors of a hospital to direct that 
the wounds of all Arian and Socinian 
patients should be dressed in such a 
way as to make them fester. 

Again, on our principles, all civil 
disabilities on account of religious 
opinions arc indefensible. For all such 
disabilities make government less ef- 
ficient for its main end : they limit its 
choice of able men for the adminis- 
tration and defence of the state ; they 
alienate from it the hearts of the suf- 
ferers ; they deprive it of a part of its 
effective strength in all contests with 
foreign nations. Such a course is as 


absurd as it would be in the governors 
of a hospital to reject an able surgeon 
because ho is an Universal Restitu- 
tionist, and to send a bungler to ope- 
rate because he is perfectly orthodox. 

Again, on our principles, no govern- 
ment ought to press on the people re- 
ligious instruction, however sound, in 
such a manner as to excite among 
them discontents dangerous to public 
order. For here again government 
would sacrifice its primary end to an 
end intrinsically indeed of the highest 
importance, but still only a seijondary 
end of government, as government. 
This rule at once disposes of the dif- 
ficulty about India, a difficulty of which 
Mr. Gladstone can get rid only by 
putting in an imaginary discharge in 
order to set aside an imaginary obliga- 
tion. There is assuredly no country 
where it is more desirable that Chris- 
tianity should be propagated. But 
there is no country in which the go- 
vernment is so completely disqualified 
for the task. By using our power in 
order to make proselytes, we should 
produce the dissolution of society, and 
bring utter ruin on all those interests 
for the protection of which govern- 
ment exists. Here the secondary end 
is, at present, inconsistent with the 
primary end, and must therefore be 
abandoned. Christian instruction given 
by individuals and voluntary societies 
may do much good. Given by the 
government it would do immixcd harm. 
At the same time, we quite agree with 
Mr. Gladstone in thinking that the 
English authorities in India ought not 
to participate in any idolatrous rite ; 
and indeed we are fully satisfied that 
all such participation is not only un- 
christian, but also unwise and most 
undignified. 

Supposing the circumstances of a 
country to bo such, that the govern- 
ment may with propriety, on our prin- 
ciples, give religious instruction to a 
people ; wc have next to inquire, what 
religion shall be taught. Bishop War- 
burton answers, the religion of the 
majority. And we so far agree with 
him, that we can scarcely conceive any 
circumstances in which it would be 
proper to establish, as the one exclu- 
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give religion of the state, the religion 
of the minority. Such a preference 
could hardly be given without exciting 
most serious discontent, and endan- 
gering those interests, the protection 
of which is the first object of govern- 
ment. But wc never can admit that a 
ruler can be justified in helping to 
spread a system of opinions solely be- 
cause that system is pleasing to the 
majority. On the other hand, we can- 
not agree with Mr. Gladstone, who 
would of course answer that the only 
religion which a ruler ought to propa* 
gate is the religion of his own con- 
science. In truth, this is an impossi- 
bility. And as wc have shown, Mr. 
Gladstone himself, whenever he sup- 
ports a grant of money to the Church 
of England, is really assisting to pro- 
pagate, not the precise religion of his 
own conscience, but some one or more, 
he knows not how many or which, of 
the innumerable religions which lie 
betw'ecn the confines of Pclagianism 
and those of Antinomianism, and be- 
tween the confines of Popery and those 
of Presbyterianism. In our opinion, 
that religious instruction which the 
ruler ought, in his public capacity, to 
patronise, is the instruction from which 
he, in his conscience, believes that the 
people will learn most good with the 
smallest mixture of eviU. And thus j 
it is not necessarily his own religion 
that he will select. He will, of course, 
believe that his own religion is un- 
mixedly good. But the question which’ 
he has to consider is, not how much 
good his religion contains, but how 
much good the people will loam, if 
instruction is given them in that reli- 
gion. He may prefer the doctrines 
and government of the Church of 
England to those of the Church of 
Scotland. But if he knows that a 
Scotch congregation will listen with 
deep attention and respect while an 
Erskine or a Chalmers sets before them 
the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and that a glimpse of a sur- 
plice or a single line of a liturgy would 
be the signal for hooting and riot, and 
would probably bring stools and brick- 
bats about the ears of the minister, he 
acts wisely if he conveys religious 
VoL. IL 
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knowledge to the Scotch rather by 
means of that imperfect Church, as ho 
may think it, from which they will 
learn much, than by means of that 
perfect Church from which they will 
learn nothing. The only end of tcacli- 
ing is, that men may learn ; and it is 
idle to talk of the duty of teaching 
truth in ways which only cause men 
to cling more firmly to falsehood. 

On these principles we conceive that 
a statesman, who might be far indeed 
from regarding the Church of England 
with the reverence which Mr. Glad- 
stone feels for her, might yet firmly 
oppose all attempts to destroy her. 
Such a statesman may be toe well ac- 
quainted with her origin to look upon 
her with superstitious awe. He may 
know that she sprang from a compro- 
mise huddled up between the eager 
zeal of reformers and the selfishness 
of greedy, ambitious, and time-serving 
politicians. He may find in every page 
of her annals ample cause tor censure. 
He may feel that he could not, with 
ease to his conscience, subscribe all hci 
articles. He may regret that all the 
attempts which have been made to 
open her gates to largo classes of non- 
conformists should have failed. Her 
episcopal polity he may consider as of 
purely human institution. He cannot 
defend her on the ground that she pos- 
sesses the apostolical succession ; for 
he docs not know whether that succes- 
sion may not be altogether a fable. He 
cannot defend her on the ground of 
her unity; for he knows that her fron- 
tier sects arc much more remote from 
each other, than one frontier is from 
the Church of Rome, or the other from 
the Church of Geneva. But he may 
think that she tca(jhes more truth with 
less alloy of error than would be taught 
by those who, if she were swept away, 
would occupy the vacant space. He 
may think that the eflfect produced by 
her beautiful services and by her pul- 
pits on the national mind, is, on the 
whole, highly benefici^ He may think 
that her civilising influence is usefully 
felt in remote districts. He may think 
that, if she were destroyed, a large 
portion of those who now compose her 
congregations would neglect all reli- 
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giouB duties, and that a still largOT world, a national church regarded as 
portion would lall under the influence heretical by four-fifths of the nation 
of spiritual mountebanks, hungry for committed to its care, a church esta- 
gain, or drunk wiih fanaticism. While blished and maintained by the sword, 
he would with pleasure admit that all a church prodiicitig twice as many riots 
the qualities of Christian pastors arc as conversions, a church which, though 
to be found in large measure within possessing great wealth and i)ower, 
the existing body of Dissenting minis- and though long hacked by persecuting 
ters, he would perhaps be inclined to laws, had, in the course of many ge- 
think that the standard of intellectual nerations, been found unable to i)ropa- 
and moral character among that ex- gate its doctrines, and barely able to 
emplary class of men may have been maintain its ground, a church so odious, 
raised to its present high point and that fraud and violence, when used 
maintained there by the indirect influ- against its clear rights of property, 
ence of the Establishment. And he were generally regarded as fair jday, a 
may be by no means satisfied that, il‘ church, whose ministers were preaching 
the Church were at once swept away, to desolate walls, and with difficulty 
the place of our Sumners and Whatc- obtaining their lawful subsistence by 
leys would be supplied by Doddridges the help of bayonets, such a church, on 
and Halls. He may think that the our principles, could not, we must own, 
advantages which wc have described be defended. Wo should say that the 
are obtained, or might, if the existing state which allied itself with such a 
system were slightly modified, be ob- church postponed the primary end of 
tained, without any sacrifice of the government to the secondary : and that 
paramount objects which all govern- the consequences had been such as any 
ments ought to have chiefly in view, sagacious observer would have pre- 
, Nay, he may be of opinion that an in- dieted. Neither the primary nor the 
stitution, so deeply fixed in the hearts secondary end is attained. The tem- 
and minds of millions, could not be poral and spiritual interests of the 
subverted without loosening and shak- people suffer alike. The minds of men, 
ing all the foundations of civil society, instead of being drawn to the church, 
"mth at least equal ease he would find are alienated from the state. The ina- 
reasons for supporting the Church of gistrate, after sacrificing order, peace, 
Scotland. Nor would ho be under the union, all the interests which it is 
necessity of resorting to any contract his first duty to protect, for the purpose 
to justify the connection of two reli- of promoting pure religion, is forced, 
gious establishments with one govern- after the experience of centuries, to 
m^nt. He would think scruples on admit that he has really been promoting 
that head frivolous in any person who error. The sounder the doctrines of 
is zealous lor a Church, of which both such a church, the more absurd and 
Dr. Herbert Marsh and Dr. Daniel noxious the superstition by which those 
Wilson have been bishops. Indeed he doctrines are opposed, the stronger are 
would gladly follow out his principles the arguments against the policy which 
much further. He would have been has deprived a good cause of its natural 
willing to vote in 1825 for Lord Fran- advantages. Those who preach to rulers 
cis Egerton’s resolution, that it is ex- the duty of employing power to propa- 
pedient to give a public maintenance gate truth would do well to remember 
to the Catholic clergy of Ireland : and that falsehood, though no match for 
he would deeply regret that no such truth alone, has often been found more 
measure was adopted in 1822. than a match for truth and power to- 

In this way, we conceive, a statesman gether. 
might on our principles satisfy himself A statesman, judging on our princi- 
thaf it would be in the highest degree pies, would pronounce without hesita- 
inexpedient to abolish the Church, tion that a church, such as we have 
either of England or of Scotland. last described, never ought to have 
Hut if there were, in any part of the been set up. Further than this we will 
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not venture to speak for him. He 
would doubtless remember that the 
world .is full of institutions which, 
though they never ought to have been 
set up, yet, having been set up, ought 
not to be rudely pulled down ; and 
that it is olten wise in practice to be 
content with the mitigation of an abuse 
which, looking at it in the abstract, we 
might feel impatient to destroy. 

We have done; and nothing remains 
but that we part from Mr. Gladstone 
with the courtesy of antagonists wlio 
bear no malice. We dissent from his 
opinions, but wo admire his talents ; 
we respect his integrity and benevo-, 
lence; and we hope that he will not 
suffer political avocations so entirely 
to engross liim, as to leave him no 
leisure for literature and philosophy. 


LORD CLIVE. 

(Januaut, 1840 .) 

The Life of Robert Lord Clive; collected 
from the Family Papers, communicated 
by the Bari of Powis, By Major- 
Geneeal Sie JoHiT Malcolm, K.O.B. 
8 vols. 8vo. London : 1836. 

We have always thought it strange 
that, while the history of the Spanish 
empire in America is familiarly known 
to all the nations of Europe, the great 
actions of our countrymen in the East 
should, even aihong ourselves, excite 
little interest. Every schoolboy knows 
who imprisoned Montezuma, and who | 
strangled Atahiialpa. But we doubt ' 
whether one in ten, even among English 
gentlemen of highly cultivated minds, 
can tell who won the battle of Buxar, 
who perpetrated the massacre of Patna, 
whether Sujah Dowlah ruled in Oude 
or in Travancorc, or whether Holkar 
was a Hindoo or a Mussulman. Yet 
the victories of Cortes were gained over 
savages who had no letters, who were 
ignorant of the use of metals, who had 
not broken in a single animal to labour, 
who wielded no better weapons than 
those which could be made out of sticks, 
flints, and fish-bones, who regarded a 
horse-soldier as a monster, half man 
and half beast, who took a harque- 
busier for. a sorcerer, able to scatter the 
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; thunder and lightning of the skies. 
The people of India, when we subdued 
them, were ten times as numerous as 
the Americans whom the Spaniards 
vanquished, and were at the same time 
quite as highly civilised as the victorious 
Spaniards, They had reared cities larger 
and fairer than Saragossa .or Toledo, 
and buildings more beautiful and costly 
than the cathedral of Seville. They 
could show bankers richer than the 
richest firms of Barcelona or Cadiz, 
viceroys whose splendour far surpassed 
that of Ferdinand the Catholic, myriads 
of cavalry and long trains of artillery 
which would have astonished the Great 
Captain. It might haV'e been expected, 
that every Englishman who takes any 
interest in any part of history would be 
curious to know how a handful of his 
countrymen, separated from their home 
by an immense ocean, subjugated, in 
the course of a few years, one of the 
greatest empires in the world. Yet, 
unless we greatly err, this subject is, to 
most readers, not only insipid, but posi- 
tively distasteful. 

Perhaps the fault lies partly with 
the historians. Mr. Mill’s book, though 
it has undoubtedly great and rare 
merit, is not sufficiently animated and 
picturesque to attract those who read 
for amusement. Orme, inferior to no 
English historian in style and power of 
painting, is minute even to tediousness. 
In one volume he allots, on an average, 
a closely printed quarto page to the 
events of every forty-eight hours. The 
consequence is, that his narrative, 
though one of the most authentic and 
one of the most finely written in our 
language, has never been very popular, 
and is now scarcely ever read. 

We fear that the volumes before us 
I will not much attract those readers 
whom Orme and Mill have repelled. 
The materials placed at the disposal 
of Sir John Malcolm by the late Lord 
Powis were indeed of great value. 
But we cannot say that they have been 
very skilfully worked up. It would, 
however, be unjust to criticize with 
severity a w'ork which, if the author 
had lived to complete and revise it, 
would probably have been improved by 
condensation liad by a better arrange- 

G 2 
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ment Wo aro more disposed to i^r- 
fem thk pleasing duty of expressing 
our gratitude to the noble family to 
which the public owes so much useful 
and curious information. 

* Tlie effect of the book, even when 
we make the largest allowance for the 
partiality of those who have furnislied 
and of those who have digested the 
materials, is, on the whole, gi'eatly to 
raise the character of lord Clive. We 
are far ipdecd from sympathizing with 
Sir John Malcolm, whoso love passes 
the love of biographers, and who can 
see nothing but wisdom and justice in 
the actions of his idol. But wc arc at 
least equally far from concurring in 
the severe judgment of Mr. Mill, who 
seems to us to show less discrimination 
in his account of Clive than in any 
other part of his valuabl? work. Clive, 
like most men who arc born with 
strong passions and tried by strong 
temptations, committed great faults. 
But every person who takes a fair and 
enlightened view of his whole career 
must admit that our island, so fertile in 
heroes and statesmen, has scarcely ever ; 
produced a man more truly groat either 
in arms or in council 

The Clives had been settled, ever 
since the twelfth century, on an estate 
of no great value, near Market-Dray- 
ton, in Shropshire. In the reign of 
George the First this moderate but 
ancient inheritance was possessed by 
Mr. Kichard Clive, who seems to have 
been a plain man of no great tact or 
capacity. He ' had been bred to the 
law, and divided his time botw'ccn pro- 
fessional business and the avocations of 
a small proprietor. He manied a lady 
from Manclicster, of the name of Gas- 
kill, and became the father of a very 
numerous family. His eldest son, 
Robert, the founder of the British em- 
pire in India, was bom at the old scat 
of his ancestors on the twenty-ninth of 
September, 1725. 

Some lineaments of the character of 
the man were early discerned in the 
child. There remain letters written 
by bis relations when he was in his 
seventh year; and from these letters it 
appears that, even at that early age, 
his strong will and his fieiy passions, 
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sustained by a constitutional intre- 
pidity which sometimes seemed hardly 
compatible with soundness of mind, 
had begun to cause great uneasiness to 
his family. “Fighting,” says one of 
his uncles, “ to which he is out of 
measure addicted, gives his temper such 
a fierceness and imperiousness, that he 
flies out on every trifling occasion.” 
The old people of the neighbourhood 
still remember to have heard from their 
parents how Bob Clive climbed to the 
top of the lofty steeple of‘ ]\Iarket- 
Drayton, and with what terror the in- 
habitants saw him seated on a stone 
spout near the summit. They also re- 
late how he formed all the idle lads of 
the town into a kind of predatory army, 
and compelled the shopkeepers to sub- 
mit to a tribute of apples and half- 
pence, in consideration of which he 
guaranteed the security of their win- 
dows. Ho was sent from school to 
school, making very little )»rogrcss in 
his learning, and gaining for himself 
everywhere the character of an exceed- 
ingly naughty boy. One of his mas- 
ters, it is said, was sagacious enough to 
prophesy that the idle lad would make 
a great figure in the world. But the 
general opinion seems to have been 
that poor Robert was a dunce, if not a 
reprobate. His family expected no- 
thing good from such slender i)arts and 
such a headstrong temper. It is not 
strange therefore, that they gladly ac- 
cepted for him, when he was in his 
eighteenth par, a writership in the 
service of the East India Company, 
and shipped him off to make a lortune 
or to die of a fever at 

Far different were the prOspccts of 
Clive from those of the youths whom 
the East India College now annually 
sends to the Presidencies of our Asiatic 
empire. The Company was then purely 
a trading corporation. Its territory 
consisted of a few square miles, for 
which rent was paid to the native go- 
vernments. Its troops were scarcely 
numerous enough to man the batteries 
of three or four ill-constructed forts, 
which had been erected for the pro- 
tection of the warehouses. The natives, 
who composed a considerable part of 
these little garrisons, had not yet been 
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trained in the discipline of Europe, and 
were armed, some with swords and 
shields, some with bows and arrows. 
The business of the servant of the Cona- 
pany was not, as now, to conduct the 
judicial, financial, and diplomatic busi- 
ness of a. great country, but to take 
stock, to make advances to weavers, to 
ship cargoes, and above all to keep an 
eye on private traders who dared to in- 
fringe the monopoly. The younger 
clerks were so miserably paid that they 
could scarcely subsist without incurring 
debt ; the elder enriched themselves by 
trading on their own account ; and those 
who lived to rise to the top of the ser- 
vice often accumulated considerable 
fortunes. 

Madras, to which Clive had been ap- 
pointed, was, at this time, perhaps, the 
first in importance of the Company’s 
settlements. In the preceding century 
Fort St. George had arisen on a barren 
spot beaten by a raging surf ; and in 
the neighbourhood a town, inhabited I 
by many thousands of natives, had 
sprung up, as towns spring up in the 
East, witli the rapidity of the pro- 
phet’s gourd. There were already in the 
suburbs many white villas, each sur- 
rounded by its garden, whither the 
wealthy agents of the Company retired, 
after the labours of the desk and the 
warehouse, to enjoy the cool breeze 
which springs up at sunset from the 
Bay of Bengal. The habits of these 
mercantile grandees appear to have 
been more profuse, luxurious, and os- 
tentatious, than those of the high ju- 
dicial and political functionaries who 
have succeeded them. But comfort 
was far less understood. Many devices 
which now mitigate the heat of the cli- 
mate, preserve health, and prolong life, 
were unknown. There was far less in- 
tercourse with Europe than at present. 
The voyage by the Cape, which in our 
time has often been performed within 
three months, was then very seldom 
accomplished in six, and was some- 
times protracted to more than a year. 
Consequently, the Anglo-Indian was 
then much more estranged from his 
country, much more addicted to Ori- 
ental usages, and much less fitted to 
mix in society after his return to Eii- 
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rope, than the Anglo-Indian of the 
present day. 

Within the fort and its precinct, the 
English exercised, by permission of th<' 
native government, an extensive au- 
thority, such as every great Indian 
landowner exercised within his own 
domain. But they had never dreamed 
of claiming, independent power, llie 
surrounding country was ruled by the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, a deputy of 
the Viceroy of the Deccan, commonly 
called the Nizam, who was himself only 
a deputy of the mighty prince desig- 
nated by our ancestors as the Great 
Mogul. Those names, once so august 
and formidable, still remain. There is 
still a Nabob of the Carnatic, who lives 
on a pcn.sio7i allowed to him by the 
English out of the revenues of the pro- 
vince which his ancestors ruled. There 
is still a Nizam, whose capital is over- 
awed by a British cantonment, and to 
whom a British resident gives, under 
the name of advice, commands which 
are not to be disputed. There is still a 
Mogul, who is permitted to play at 
holding courts and receiving petitions, 
but who has less power to help or hurt 
than the youngest civil servant of the 
Company. 

Clive’s voyage was unusually tedious 
even for that age. The ship remained 
some months at the Brazils, where the 
young adventurer picked up some 
knowledge of Portuguese, and spent 
all his pocket-money. Ho did not 
arrive in India till more than a year 
after he had left England. His situa- 
tion at Madras was most painful. His 
funds were exhausted. His pay was 
small. He had contracted debts. Ho 
was wretchedly lodged, no small cala- 
mity in a climate which can be made 
tolerable to an European only by 
spacious and well placed apartments. 
He had been furnished with letters of 
recommendation to a gentleman who 
might have assisted him ; but when he 
landed at Fort St. George he found that 
this gentleman had sailed for England. 
The lad’s shy and haughty disposition 
withheld him from introducing himself 
to strangers. He was several months 
in India before he became acquainted 
with a single #imily. The climate 
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affected Ms health and spirits. His 
duties were of a kind ill suited to his 
furdent and daji’ing character. He pined 
for his home, and in his letters to his 
relations expressed his feelings in lan- 
guage softer and more pensive* than we 
should have expected either from the 
waywardness of his boyhood, or from 
the inflexible sternness of his inter years. 
“I have not enjoyed,” says he, “one 
happy day since I left my native coun- 
try and again, “ I must confess, at 
intervals, when I think of my dear 
native EJngland, it aflects me in a very 

particular manner If 1 should 

be so far blest as to revisit again ray 
own country, hut more especially Man- 
chester, the centre of all my wishes, all 
that I could hope or desire for would 
be presented before mq in one view.” 

One solace ho found of the most re- 
spectable kind. The Governor possessed 
a good library, and permitted Clive to 
have access to it. The young man de- 
voted much of his leisure to reading, 
and acquired at this time almost all the 
knowledge of books that he ever pos- 
sessed, As a boy he had been too idle, 
as a man he soon became too busy, for 
literary pursuits. 

But neither climate nor poverty, 
neither study nor the sorrows of a 
home-sick exile, could tame the despe- 
rate audacity of his spirit. He behaved 
to his official superiors as he liud be- 
haved to his schoolmasters, and was 
several times in danger of losing Ins 
situation. Twice, while residing in the 
Writers’ Buildings, he attempted to 
destroy himself; and twice the pistol 
which he snapped at his own head 
felled to go off. This circumstance, it 
is said, affected him as a similar escape 
affected Wallenstein. After satisfying 
himself that the pistol was really well 
loaded, he burst forth into an exclama- 
tion that surely he was reserved for 
something great. 

About this time an event v^hich at 
fimt seemed likely to destroy all his 
hopes in life suddenly opened before 
Mm a new path to enadnence. Europe 
Bad been, during some years, distracted 
by the war of the Austrian succession. 
George the Second was the steady ally 
of Maria Theresa. The house of Bour- 


bon took the opposite side. Though 
England waS even then the first of 
maritime powers, she was not, as she 
has since become, more than a match 
on the sea for all the nations of the 
world together ; and she IbiiTid it diffi- 
cult to maintain a contest against the 
united navies of Erance and Spain, In 
the eastern seas France obtained the 
ascendency. Labourdonnais, governor 
of Mauritius, a man of eminent talents 
and virtues, conducted an expedition to 
the continent of India in spite of the 
opposition of the British fleet, landed, 
assembled an army, appeared before 
Madras, and compelled the town and 
fort to capitulate. The keys were de- 
livered up ; the Frcncli colours were 
displayed on Fort St. George ; and the 
contents of the Company’s warehouses 
were seized as prize of war by the con- 
querors. It was stipulated by the capi- 
tulation that the English inhabitants 
should he prisoners of war on parole, 
and that the town should remain in 
the hands of the French till it should 
be ransomed. Labourdonnais pledged 
his honour that only a moderate ran- 
som should he required. 

But the success of Labourdonnais had 
awakened the jealousy of his country- 
man, Lupleix, governor of Pondicherry, 
Dupleix, moreover, had already begun 
to revolve gigantic schemes, with which 
the restoration of Madras to the Eng- 
lish was by no means compatible. He 
declared that Labourdonnais had gone 
beyond his powers; that conquests made 
by the French arms on the continent 
of India were at the disposal of the go- 
vernor of Pondicherry alone; and that 
Madras should be rased to the ground. 
Labourdonnais was compelled to yield. 
The anger which the breach of the ca- 
pitulation excited among the English 
was increased by the ungenerous man- 
ner in which Lnpleix treated the prin- 
cipal servants of the Company. The 
Governor and several of the first gen- 
tlemen of Fort St. George were car- 
ried under a guard to Pondicherry, and 
conducted through the town in a tri- 
umphal procession under the eyes of 
fifty thousand spectators. It was with 
reason thought that this gross violation 
of public faith absolved the inhabitants 
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of Madras from the cn^agemcTits into 
which they liad entered with Labour- 
doimais. Clive ded from the town by- 
night in the disguise of a Mussulman, 
and took refuge at Eort St. David, one 
of the small English settlements subor- 
dinate to Madras. 

Idle circumstances in which he was 
now placed naturally led him to adopt 
a profession better suited to his restless 
and iritr(i]ud spirit than the business of 
examining packages and casting ac- 
counts. He solicited and obtained an 
ensign’s commission in the service of 
the Cotnpany, and at twenty-one en- 
tered on his military career. His per- 
sonal courage, of which he had, while 
still a writer, given signal proof by a 
desperate duel with a military bully 
who was the terror o^^ Fort St. David, 
speedily made him conspicuous even 
among hundreds of bbave men. He 
soon began to show in hi^ rrcw calling 
other qualities which had not before 
been discerned in him, judgment, saga- 
city, deference to legitimate authority. 
He distinguished himself highly in 
several operations against the French, 
and was particularly noticed by Major 
Lawrence, who was then considered as 
the ablest British officer in India. j 

Clive had been only a few months in 
the army when intelligence arrived that 
peace had been concluded between 
Great Britain and France. Duplcix 
was in consequence compelled to restore 
Madras to the English Company; and 
the young ensign was at liberty to re- 
sume his former business. He did in- 
deed return for a short time to his desk. 
He again quitted it in order to assist 
Major Lawrence in some petty hostili- 
ties with the natives, and. ,t|hen again 
returned to it. While he^tiius wavering 
between a military and a. coihmercial 
life, events took place which decided 
his choice. The politics of India as- 
sumed a new aspect. There was peace be- 
tween the English and French Crowns; 
but there arose between the English 
and French Companies trading to the 
East a war most , eventful and impor- 
tant, a war in which the prize was no- 
thing less than the magnificent inheri- 
tance of the house of Tamerlane. 

The empire which Baber and his Mo- 
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gills reared in the sixteenth century 
was long one of the most extensive and* 
splendid in the world. In no European 
kingdom was so large a population 
subject to a single prince, or so largo a 
revenue poured into the treasury. The 
beauty and magnificence of the build- 
ings erected by the sovereigns of Hin- 
dostan amazed even travellers who 
had seen St. Peter’s. The innumerable 
retinues and gorgeous decorations which 
surrounded the throne of Delhi dazzled 
even eyes which were accustomed to 
the pomp of Versailles. Some of the 
great viceroys who held their posts by 
virtue of commissions from tht^ Mogul 
ruled as many subjects as the King of 
France or the Emperor of Germany. 
Even the deputies of these deputies 
might well rank, as to extent of terri- 
tory and amount of revenue, with the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector 
of Saxony. 

There can be little doubt that this 
great empire, powerful and prosperous 
as it a])pears ou a superficial view, was 
yet, even in its best days, far worse 
govemed than the worst governed parts 
of Europe now are. The administra- 
tion was tainted with all the vices of 
Oriental despotism, and with all the 
vices inseparable from the domination 
of race over race. The conflicting pre- 
tensions of the princes of the royal 
house produced a long series of crimes 
and public disasters. Ambitious lieu- 
tenants of the sovereign sometimes as- 
pired to independence. Fierce tribes 
of Hindoos, impatient of a foreign yoke, 
frequently withheld tribute, repelled the 
armies of the government from the 
mountain fastnesses, and poured down 
in arms on the cultivated plains. In 
spite, however, of much constant mal- 
administration, in spite of occasional 
convulsions which shook the whole 
frame of society, this great monarchy, 
on the whole, retained, during some 
generations, an outward appearance 
of unity, majesty, and energy. But. 
throughout, the long reign of Aurung- 
zebc, the state, nowithstanding all thSt 
the vigour and policy of the prince 
could effect, was hastening to disso- 
lution. After his death, which took 
place in the year 1707, the ruin was 
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fearfully rapid. Violent shocks from [which passed on the Mof^ul empire 
crithooi co-op6rated with an incurable during the forty years which followed 
decay which was fast proceeding within; the death of Aurungzebe. A succes- 
and in H few years the empire had un> sioii of nominal sovereigns, sunk in in- 
dergone ntter d^omposition. dolence and debauchery/ sauntered 

The history of the successors of The- away life in secluded palaces, chewing 
xidosiiis bears no small analogy to that bang, fondling concubines, and iisten- 
of the successors of Aurungzebe. But ing to buffoons. A succession of fe- 
perhaps the fall of the Carlovingians rocious invaders descended through 
furnishes the nearest parallel to the the western passes, to prey on the de- 
feU of the Moguls. Charlemagne was fenceless wealth of Hindostan. A 
scarcely interred when the imbecility Persian conqueror crossed the Indus, 
and the disputes of his descendants be- marched through the gates of Delhi, 
gan to bring contempt on themselves and bore away in triumph those trea- 
and destruction on their subjects. The sures of which the magnificence had 
wide dominion of the Franks was se- astounded Roe and Bernier, the Pea- 
vered into a thousand pieces. Nothing cock Throne, on which the richest 
more than a nominal dignity was left jewels of Golconda had been disposed 
to the abject heirs of an illustrious name, by the most skilful hands of Europe, 
Charles the Bald, and Charles the Fat, and the inestimable Mountain of Light, 
and Charles the Simple. Fierce inva- which, after many strange vicissitudes, 
ders, differing from each other in race, lately shone in the bracelet of Runjeet 
language, and reli^on, flocked, as if by Sing, and is now destined to adorn the 
concert, from the farthest comers of the hideous idol of Orissa. The Afghan 
earth, to plunder provinces which the soon followed to complete the work of 
^remment could no longer defend, devastation which the Persian had he- 
The pirates of the Northern Sea cx- gun. The warlike tribes of Raj poo- 
tended their ravages from the Elbe to tana threw off the Mussulman yoke, 
the Pyrenees, and at length fixed their A band of mercenary soldiers occupied 
seat in the rich valley of the Seine, Rohilcund. The Seiks ruled on the 
The Hungarian, in whom the trembling Indus. The Jauts spread dismay along 
monks fancied that they recognised the the Jumna. The highlands which bor- 
Gog or Magog of prophecy, carried der on the western sea-coast of India 
back the plunder of the cities of Lorn- poured forth a yet more formidable 
hardy to the depths of the Panrionian race, a race which was long the terror 
forests. The Saracen ruled in Sicily, of every native power, and which, after 
desolated the fertile plains of Campania, many desperate and doubtful struggles, 
and spread terror even to the walls of yielded only to the fortune and genius 
Rome. In the midst of these sufferings, of Englani It was under the reign 
a great internal change passed upon the of Aurungzebe that this wild clan of 
empire. The corruption of death began plunderers first descended from their 
to ferment into new forms of life. While mountains; and soon after his death, 
the great body, as a whole, was torpid every comer of his wide empire learned 
and passive, every separate member to tremble at the mighty name of the 
began to feel with a sense and to move Mahrattas. Many fertile viceroyaltics 
with an energy all its own. Just here, were entirely subdued by them. Their 
in the most barren and dreary tract of dominions stretched across the penin- 
European history, all feudal privileges, sula from sea to sea. Mahratta cap- 
all modem nobility, take their source. It tains reigned at Poonah, at Gualior, 
is to ijiis point, that we trace the power in Guzerat, in Berar, and in Tanjore. 
of those princes who, nominally vassals, Nor did they, though they had become 
but really independent, long governed, great sovereigns, therefore cease to be 
with the titles of dukes, marquesses, and freebooters. They still retained the 
counts, almost every part of the domi- predatory habits of their forefathers, 
nions which had obeyed Charlemagne. Every region which was not subject to 
Such or nearly such was the change their rule was wasted by their incur- 
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sions. "Wherever their kettle-drums 
were heard, the peasant threw his baj> 
of rice on his shoulder, hid his small 
savings in his girdle, and fled with his 
wife and children to the mountains or 
the jungles, to the milder neighbour- , 
hood of the hyaena and the tiger. Many I 
provinces redeemed their harVests byj 
the payment of an annual ransom. I 
Even the wretched phantom who still 
bore the imperial title stooped to pay 
this ignominious black-mail. The 
camp-fires of one rapacious leader were 
seen from the walls of the palace of 
Delhi. Another, at the head of his 
innumerable cavalry, descended year 
after year on the rice-fields of Bengal. 
Even the European factors trembled 
for their magazines. Less than a hun- 
dred years ago, it was thought neces- 
sary to fortify Calcutta against the 
horsemen of Berar, and the name of 
the Mahratta ditch still preserves the 
memory of the danger. 

Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul 
retained authority they became sove- 
reigns. They might still acknowledge 
in words the superiority of the house 
of Tamerlane ; as a Count of Flanders i 
or a Duke of Burgundy .might have 
acknowledged the superiority of the 
most helpless driveller among the later 
Carlovingians. They might occasion- 
ally send to their titular sovereign a 
complimentary present, or solicit from 
him a title of honour. In truth, how- 
ever, they were no longer lieutenants 
removable at pleasure, but independent 
hereditary princes. In this way ori- 
ginated those great Mussulman houses 
which formerly ruled Bengal and the 
Carnatic, and those which still, though 
in a state of vassalage, exercise some 
of the powers of royalty at Lucknow 
and Hyderabad. 

In what was this confusion to end ? 
Was the strife to continue during cen- 
turies ? Was it to terminate in the 
rise of another great monarchy? Was 
the Mussulman or the Mahratta to be 
the Lord of India? Was another 
Baber to descend from the mountains, 
and to lead the hardy tribes of Cabul 
and Chorasan against a wealthier and 
less warlike race ? None of these events 
seemed iniprobable. But scarcely any 
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man, however sagacious, would have 
thought it possible that a trading com- 
pany, separated from India by fifteen 
thousand miles of sea, and possessing 
in India only a few acres for purposes 
of commerce, would, in less than a 
hundred years, spread its empire from 
Cape Comorin to the eternal snow of 
the Himalayas; would compel Mah- 
ratta and Mahomraedan to forget their 
mutual feuds in common subjection; 
would tame down even those wild races 
which had resisted the most powerful 
of the Moguls ; and, having united 
under its laws a hundred millions of 
subjects, would carry its victorious 
arms far to the east of the Burram- 
pooter, and far to the west of the Hy- 
daspes, dictate terms of peace at the 
gates of Ava, and seat its vassal on 
the throne of Candahar. 

The man who first saw that it was 
possible to found an European empire 
on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy 
was Dupleix. His restless, capacious, 
and inventive mind had formed this 
scheme, at a time when the ablest ser- 
vants of the English Company were 
busied only about invoices and bills of 
lading. Nor had he only proposed to 
himself the end. He had also a just 
and distinct view of the means by 
which it was to be attained. He clearly 
saw that the greatest force which the 
princes of India could bring into the 
field would be no match for a small 
body of men trained in the discipline, 
and guided by the tactics, of the West. 
He saw also that the natives of India 
might, under European commanders, 
bo formed into armies, such as Saxe 
or Frederic would be proud to com- 
mand. He was perfectly aware that 
the most easy and convenient way in 
which an European adventurer could 
exercise sovereignty in India, was to 
govern the motions, and to speak 
through the mouth of some glittering 
puppet dignified by the title of Nabob 
or Nizam. The arts both of war and 
policy, which a few years later were 
employed with such signal success by 
the English, were first understood and 
practised by this ingenious and aspiring 
Frenchman. 

The situation of India was such that 
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scarcely atiy aggression conld be with- 
out a pretext, either in old laws or in 
recent practice. All rights were in a 
stato' of inter uncertainty; and the 
Europeans who took part in the dis- 
putes of the natives confounded the 
confusion, by applying to Asiatic po- 
litics the ))uhlic law of the West, and 
analogies drawn from the feudal sys- 
tem. If it was convenient to treat a 
Nabob as an independent prince, there 
was an excellent plea for doing so. 
Ho was independent, in fact. If it 
was convenient to treat him as a mere 
deputy of the Court of Delhi, there 
was no difficulty; for ho w^as so in 
theory. If it was convenient to con- 
sider his office as an hereditary dig- 
nity, or as a dignity hold during life 
only, or as a dignity held only during 
the good pleasure of the Mogul, argu- 
ments and precedents might be found 
for every one of those views. The 
party who had the heir of Baber in 
their hands, represented him as the 
undoubted, the legitimate, the absolute 
sovereign, whom 3l subordinate autho- 
rities were bound to obey. The party 
against whom his name was used did 
not want plausible pretexts for main- 
taining that the empire was in fact 
dissolved, and that, though it might be 
docent to treat the Mogul with respect, 
as a venerable relic of an order of 
things which had passed away, it was 
absurd to regard him as the real mas- 
ter of Hindostan. 

In the year 1748, died one of the 
most powerful of the now masters of 
India, the great Nizam al Mulk, Vice- 
roy of the Deccan. His authority de- 
scended to his son, Nazir Jung. Of 
the provinces subject to this high func- 
tionary, the Carnatic was the wealthiest 
and the most extensive. It was go- 
verned by an ancient Nabob, whose 
name the English corrupted into^Ana- 
rerdy Khan. 

But there were pretenders to the go- 
vernment both of the viceroyalty and 
of the subordinate province. Mirzapha 
Jusfg, a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, 
appeared as the competitor of Nazir 
Jung. Qhupda Sahih, sou-in-law of a 
former Nabob of the Carnatics, disputed 
the title of Anaverdy Khan. In the 
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unsettled state of Indian law it was 
easy for both Mirzapha Jung and 
Chunda Sahib to make out something 
like a claim of right. In a society alto- 
gether disorganized- they had no diffi- 
culty in finffing greedy adventurers to 
follow their standards. They united 
their interests, invaded the Carnatic, 
and applied for assistance to the French, 
whose fame had been raised by their 
success against the English in the re- 
cent war on the coast of Coromandel. 

Nothing could, have happened more 
pleasing to the subtle and ambitious 
Dupioix. To make a Nabob of the 
Carnatic, to make a Viceroy of the 
Deccan, to rule under tbeir names the 
whole of Southern India ; this was in- 
deed an attractive prospect. Ho allied 
himself with the pretenders, and sent 
four hundred French soldiers, and two 
thousand sepoys, disciplined after the 
European fashion, to the assistance of 
his confederates. A battle ,}vras fought. 
The French distinguished themselves 
greatly.* Anaverdy Klian was defeated 
arid slain. His son, Mahommed AH, 
who was afterwards well known in 
England as the Nabob of Arcot, and 
who owes to the eloquence of Burke a 
most unenviable immortality, fled with 
a scanty remnant of hie army to Tri- 
chinopoly ; and the conquerors became 
at once masters of almost every part 
of th^k Carnatic. 

This was but the beginning of the 
greatness of Duplcix. After some 
months of fighting, negotiation, and 
intrigue, his ability and good fortune 
seemed to have prevailed everywhere. 
Nazir Jung perished by the hands of 
his own followers ; Mirzapha Jung was 
master oi the Deccan ; and the triumph 
of French arms and Frcncli policy was 
complete. At Pondicherry all was ex- 
ultation and festivity. Salutes were 
fired from the batteries, and Te Deum 
sung in the churches. The new Nizam 
came thither to visit his allies ; and the 
ceremony of his installation per- 
formed there vzith groat pomp. Dupleix, 
dressed in the garb worn by Mahom- 
medans of the highest rank, entered 
the town in the same palanquin with 
tlie Nizam, and, in the pageant which 
followed, took precedence of all the 
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court. He was declared Governor of 
India from the river Kristna to Cape 
Comorin, a country about as large as 
France, with authority superior even to 
that of Chun da Sahib. He was in- 
tnisted with the command of seven 
thousand cavalry. It was announced 
that no mint would be suffered to exist 
in the Carnatic except that at Pondi- 
cherrj^ A large portion of the treasures 
which formerViceroys of the Deccan had 
accumulated found its way into the cof- 
fers of the French governor. It was ru- 
moured that he had received two hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling in money, 
besides many valuable jewels. In fact, 
there could scarcely be any limit to his 
gains. He now ruled thirty millions of 
people with almost absolute power. 
No honour or emolument could be ob- 
tained from the government but by his 
intervention. No petition, unless signed 
by him, was perused by the Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his eleva- 
tion only a few months. But another 
prince of the same house was raised to 
the throne by French influence, and 
ratified all the promises of his prede- 
cessor. Dupleix was now the greatest 
potentate in India, His countrymen 
boasted that his name was mentioned 
with awe even in the chambers of the 
palace of Delhi. The native popula- 
tion looked with amazement on the 
progress which, in the short space of 
four years, an European adventurer 
had made towards dominion in Asia. 
Nor was the vain-glorious Frenchman 
content with the reality of power. He 
loved to display his greatness with ar- 
rogant ostentation before the eyes of 
his subjects and of his rivals. Near ! 
the spot where his policy had obtained 
its chief triumph, by the fall of Nazir 
Jung, and the elevation of Mipzapha, 
he determined to erect a column, on the 
four sides of which four pompous in- 
scriptions, in four languages, should 
proclaim his glory to all the nations of 
the E^t. Medals stamped with em- 
blems of his successes were buried be- 
neath the foundations of this stately 
pillar, and round it arose a town 
bearing the haughty name of Dupleix 
Fatihabad, which is, being interpreted, 
the City of the Victory of Dupleix. 
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. The English had made some feeble 
and irresolute attempts to stop the 
rapid and brilliant career of the rival 
Company, and continued to recognise 
Mahommed Ali as Nabob of the Carnatic. 
But the dominions of Mahommed Ali 
consisted of Trichinopoly alone ; and 
Trichinopoly was now invested by 
Chunda Saliib and his French auxilia- 
ries. To raise tlie siege seemed impos- 
sible. The small force which was then 
at Madras had no commander. Major 
Lawrence had returned to England ; 

I and not a single officer of established 
; character remained in the settlement. 

I The natives had learned to ’x»ok with 
: contempt on the mighty nation which 
was soon to conquer and to rule them. 
They had seen the French colours fly- 
ing on Fort St. George ; they had seen 
the chiefs of the English factory led in 
triumph through the streets of Pondi- 
cherry; they had seen the arms and 
counsels of Dupleix everywhere suc- 
cessful, while the opposition whi(;h the 
authorities of Madras had made to his 
progress, had served only to expose 
their own weakness, and to heighten 
his glory. At this moment, the valour 
and genius of an obscure English youth 
suddenly turned the tide of fortune. 

Clive was now twenty -five years old. 
After hesitating for some time between 
a military and a commercial life, he 
had at length been placed in a post 
which partook of both characters, that 
of commissary to the troops, with the 
rank of captain. The present emer- 
gency called forth all his powers. He 
represented to his superiors that unless 
some vigorous effort were made, Tri- 
chinopoly would fall, the house of Ana- 
verdy Khan would perish, and the 
French would* become the real masters 
of the whole peninsula of India. It 
was absolutely necessary to strike some 
daring blow. If an attack were made 
on Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, 
and the favourite residence of the Na- 
bobs, it was not impossible that the 
siege of Trichinopoly would be raised. 
The heads of the English settlement, 
now thoroughly alarmed by the suc- 
cess of Dupleix, and apprehensive that, 
in the event of a new war between 
France and (^eat Britain, Madras 
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would be instantly taken and destroyed, 
^approved of Clive’s plan, and intrusted 
the e2t<5ctttiou of it to himself. The 
young captain was put at the head of 
two hundred English soldiers, and 
three hundred sepoys, armed and dis- 
ciplined after the European fashion. 
Of the eight officers who commanded 
this little force under him, only two had 
ever been in action, and four of the 
eight were factors of the Company, 
whom Clive s example had induced to 
offer their services. The weather was 
stormy j but Clive pushed on, through 
thunder, lightning, and rain, to the gates 
of Arcot. The garrison, in a panic, 
evacuated the fort, and the English 
entered it without a blow. 

But Clive well knew that he should 
not be suffered to retain undisturbed 
possession of his conquest. Ho instantly 
began to collect provisions, to throw up 
works, and to make preparations for 
sustaining a siege. The garrison, which 
had fled at his approach, had now re- 
covered from its dismay, and, having 
been swollen by large reinforcements 
from the neighbourhood to a force of 
three thousand men, encamped close to 
the town. At dead of night, Clive 
marched out of the fort, attacked the 
camp by surprise, slew great numbers, 
dispersed the rest, and returned to his 
quarters without having lost a single man. 

The intelligence of these events was 
soon carried to Chunda Sahib, who, 
with his French allies, was besieging 
Trichinopoly. He immediately de- 
tached four thousand men from his 
camp, and sent them to Arcot. They 
were speedily joined by thp remains of 
the force which Clive had lately scat- 
tered. They were further strength- 
ened by two thousand men from Vel- 
lore, and by a still more important 
reinforcement of a hundred and fifty 
French soldiers whom Dupleix de- 
spatched from Pondicherry. The whole 
of this army, amounting to about ten 
thousand men, was under the command 
of Rajah Sahib, son of Chunda Sahib. 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the 
fort of Arcot, which seemed quite in- 
capable of sustaining a siege. The 
w^alls w^re ruinous, the ditches dry, 
the ramparts too narrow to admit tlio 


guns, the battlements too low to pro- 
tect the soldiers. The little garrison 
had been greatly reduced by casualties. 
It now consisted of a hundred and 
twenty Europeans and two hundred 
sepoys. Only four officers were left ; 
the stock of provisions was scanty ; and 
the commander, who had to conduct 
the defence under circumstances so 
discouraging, was a young man of five- 
and-twenty, who had been bred a book- 
keeper. 

During fifty days the siege went on. 
During fifty days the young captain 
maintained the defence, with a firm- 
ness, vigilance, and ability, which 
would have done honour to the oldest 
marshal in Europe. The breach, how- 
ever, increased day by day. The gar- 
rison began to feel the pressure of 
hanger. Under such circumstances, 
any troops so scantily provided with 
officers might have been expected to 
show signs of insubordination ; and the 
danger was peculiarly great in a force 
composed of men dift'ering widely from 
each other in extraction, colour, lan- 
guage, manners, and religion. But 
the devotion of the little band to its 
chief surpassed anything that is re- 
lated of the Tenth Legion of Caesar, 
or of the Old Guard of Napoleon. 
The sepoys came to Clive, not to com- 
plain of their scanty fare, but to pro- 
pose that all the grain should be given 
to the Europeans, who required more 
nourishment than the natives of Asia. 
The thin gruel, they said, which was 
strained away from the rice, would 
suffice for themselves. History con- 
tains no more touching instance of 
military fidelity, or of the influence of 
a commanding mind. 

An attempt made by the govern- 
ment of Madras to relieve the place 
had failed. But there was hope from 
another quarter. A body of six thou- 
sand Mahrattas, half soldiers, half rob- 
bers, under the command of a chief 
named Morari Row, had been hired to 
assist Mahommed Ali; but thinking 
the French power irresistible, and the 
triumph of Chunda Sahib certain, they 
had hitherto remained inactive on the 
frontiers of the Carnatic. The fame 
of the defence of Arcot roused them 
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from their torpor. Morari Row de- 
clared that he had never before be- 
lieved that Englishmen could fight, 
but that he would willingly help them 
since he saw that they had spirit to 
help themselves. Rajah Sahib learned 
that the Mahrattas were in motion. 
It was necessary for him to be expe- 
ditious. He first tried negotiation. 
He offered large bribes to Clive, which 
were rejected with scorn. He vowed 
that, if his proposals were not accepted, 
he would instantly storm the fort, and 
put every man in it to the sword. 
Clive told him in reply, with charac- 
teristic hauglitiness, that his father 
was an usurper, that his army was a 
rabble, and that he would do well to 
think twice before he sent such pol- 
troons into a breach defended by 
English soldiers. 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm 
the fort. The day was well suited to 
a bold military enterprise. It was the 
great Mahommedan festival w^hich is 
sacred to the memory of Hoscin, the 
son of Ali. Tlic history of Islam con- 
tains nothing more touching than the 
event which gave rise to that solemnity. 
The fnournful legend relates how the 
chief of the Eatimites, when all his 
brave followers had perished round 
him, drank his latest draught of water, 
and uttered his latest prayer, how the 
assassins carried his head in triumph, 
how the tyrant smote the lifeless lips 
with his staff, and how a few old men 
recollected Avith tears that they had 
seen those lips pressed to the lips of 
the Prophet of God. After the lapse 
of near twelve centuries, the recur- 
rcnce of this solemn season excites 
the fiercest and saddest emotions in 
the bosoms of the devout Moslem of 
India. They work themselves up to 
such agonies of rage and lamentation 
that some, it is said, have given up the 
ghost from the mere effect of mental 
excitement. They believe that who- 
ever, during this festival, falls in arms 
against the infidels, atones by his death 
for all the sins of his life, and passes 
at once to the garden of the Houris. 
It was at this time that Rajah Sahib 
determined to assault Arcot Stimu- 
lating drugs were employed to aid the 
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efl[cct of religious zeal, and the be- 
siegers, drunk with enthusiasm, drunk 
with bang, rushed furiously to the attack. 

Clive had received secret intelli- 
gence of the design, had made Iiiif 
arrangements, and, exhausted by fa- 
tigue, had thrown himself on his bed. 
He was awakened by the alarm, and 
was instantly at his post. The enemy 
advanced, driving before them ele- 
phants whoso foreheads were armed 
with iron plates. It was expected that 
the gates would yield to the shock of 
these living battering-rams. But the 
huge beasts no sooner felt the English 
muskct-balls than they turned round, 
and rushed furiously away, trampling 
on the multitude which had urged 
them forward. A raft was launched 
on the water which filled one part of 
the ditcli. Clive, perceiving that his 
gunners at that post did not under- 
stand their business, took the manage- 
ment of a piece of artillery himself, 
and cleared the raft in a few minutes. 

I Where the moat was dry the assail- 
I ants mounted with great boldness ; 
but they were received a fire so 
heavy and so well directed, that it 
soon quelled the courage even of fana- 
ticism and of intoxication. The rear 
ranks of the English kept the front 
ranks supplied Avith a constant suc- 
cession of loaded muskets, and every 
shot told on the living mass below. 
After three desperate onsets, the be- 
siegers retired behind the ditch. 

The struggle lasted about an hour. 
Four hundred of the assailants fell. 
The garrison lost only five or six men. 
The besieged passed an anxious night, 
looking for a renewal of the attack. 
But when day broke, the enemy were 
no more to be seen. They had retired, 
leaving to the English several guns and 
a large quantity of ammunition. 

The news was received at Fort St. 
George with transports of joy and 
pride. Clive was justly regarded as a 
man equal to any command. Two 
hundred English soldiers and seven 
hundred sepoys were sent to him, and 
with this force he instantly commenced 
ofibnsive operations. He took the fort 
of Timery, effected a junction with a 
division of IMorari Row’s army, and 
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hastened, by forced marches, to attack 
^ Bajah Saliib, who was at the head of 
about five thousand men, of whom 
three hundred were FrencJi. The ac- 
tion was sharp ; but Clive gained a 
complete victory. The military chest 
of Rajah Sahib fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. Six hundred sepoys, 
who had served in the enemy’s army, 
came over to Clive’a quarters, and 
were taken into the British service. 
Conjeveram surrendered without a 
blow. The governor of Amec de- 
serted Chunda Sahib, and recognised 
the title of Mahommed Aii. 

Had the entire direction of the war 
been intrusted to Clive, it would pro- 
bably have been brought to a speedy 
close. But the timidity and incapa- 
city which appeared in all the move- 
ments of the English, except where he 
was personally present, protracted the 
straggle. The Mahrattas muttered 
that his soldiers were of a different 
race from the British whom they found 
elsewhere. The effect of this languor 
was that in no long time Rajah Sahib, 
at the head of„a considerable army, in 
which were fom: hundred French troops, 
appeared almost under the guns of 
Fort St. George, and laid waste the 
villas and gardens of the gentlemen of 
the English settlement. Bat he was 
again encountered and defeated by 
Clive. More than a hundred of the 
French were killed or taken, a loss 
more serious than that of thousands of 
natives. The victorious army marched 
from the field of battle to Fort St. 
David. On the road lay tlie City of 
the Victory of l^upleix, and the stately 
monument which was designed lo 
commemorate the triumphs of France 
in the East. Clive ordered both the 
city and the monument to be rased to 
the ground. He was induced, we be- 
lieve, to take this step, not by personal 
or national malevolence, but by a just 
and profound policy. The town and 
its pompous name, the pillar and its 
vaunting inscriptions, were among the 
devices by which Duplcix had laid the 
public mind of India under a spell. 
This spell it was Clive’s business to 
break. The natives had been taught 
that France was confessedly the first 


power in Europe, and that the English 
did not presume to dispute her supre- 
macy. No measure could be more 
efiectual for the removing of this de- 
lusion than the public and solemn 
demolition of the French trophies. 

The government of Madras, en- 
couraged by these events, determined 
to send a strong detachment, under 
Clive, to reinforce the garrison of 
Trichinopoly. But just at this con- 
juncture, Major Lawrence arrived from 
England, and assumed the chief com- 
mand. From the waywardness and 
impatience of control which had cha- 
racterized Clive, both at school and in 
the counting-house, it might have been 
expected that he would not, after such 
achievements, act with zeal and good 
humour in a subordinate capacity, 
But Lawrence had early treated him 
with kindness; and it is bare justice 
to Clive to say that, proud and over- 
I bearing as he was, kindness was never 
thrown away upon him. He cheer- 
fully placed himself under the orders 
of his old friend, and exerted himself 
as strenuously in the second post as he 
could have done in the first. Law- 
rence well knew the value of such as- 
sistance. Though himself gifted with 
no intellectual faculty higher than 
plain good sense, he fully appreciated 
the powers of Ids brilliant coadjutor. 
Though he had made a methodical 
study of military tactics, and, like all 
men regularly bred to a profession, 
was disposed to look with disdain on 
interlopers, he had yet liberality enough 
to acknowledge that Clive was an ex- 
ception to common rules. “ Some 
people,” he wrote, “ are pleased to 
term Captain Clive fortunate and lucky; 
but, in my opinion, from the know- 
ledge I have of the gentleman, he 
deserved and might expect from his 
conduct every thing as it fell out; — a 
man of an undaunted resolution, of a 
cool temper, and of a presence of mind 
which never left him in the greatest 
danger — born a soldier; for, without 
a military education of any sort, or 
much conversing with any of the pro- 
fession, from his judgment and good 
sense, he led on an army like an ex- 
perienced officer and a brave soldier, 
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with a prudence that certainly war- 
ranted success.” 

The Trench had no commander to 
oppose to the two friends. Duplcix, 
not inferior in talents for negotiation 
and intrigue to any European who has 
borne a part in the revolutions of 
India, was ill qualified to direct in 
person military operations. He had 
not been bred a soldier, and had no 
inclination to become one. His ene- 
mies accusedhimof personal cowardice; 
and he de (ended himself in a strain 
worthy of Captain Bobadil. He kept 
away from shot, he said, because silence 
and tranquillity were propitious to his 
genius, and he found it difficult to 
pursue his meditations amidst the 
noise of fire-arms. He was thus under 
the necessity of intrusting to others 
the execution of his great warlike de- 
signs; and he bitterly complained that 
ho was ill served. He had indeed 
been assisted by one officer of eminent 
merit, the celebrated Bussy. But Bussy . 
had marched northward with the Nizam, 
and was fully employed in looking 
after his own interests, and those of 
France, at the court of that prince. 
Among the officers who remained with 
Dupleix, there was not a single man 
of capacity ; and many of them were 
boys, at whose ignorance and folly the 
common soldiers laughed. 

The English triumphed everywhere. 
The besiegers of Trichinopoiy were 
themselves besieged and compelled to 
capitulate. Chunda Sahib fell into the 
hands of the Mahrattas, and was put 
to death, at the instigation probably 
of his competitor, Mahommed Ali. 
The spirit of Dupleix, however, was 
unconquerable, and his resources in- 
exhaustible. Prom his employers in 
Europe he no longer received help or 
countenance. They condemned his 
policy. They gave him no pecuniary 
assistance. They sent him for troops 
only the sweepings of the galleys. 
Yet still he persisted, intrigued, bribed, 
promised, lavished his private fortune, 
^trained his credit, procured new di- 
plomas from Delhi, raised up new ene- 
mies to the government of Madras pn 
every side, and found tools even among 
the allies of the English Company. 


But all was in vain. Slowly, but 
steadily, the power of Britain con- 
tinued to increase, and that of Prance 
to decline. 

The health of Clive had never been 
good during his residence in India ; 
and his constitution was now so much 
impaired that he determined to return 
to England, Before his departure he 
undertook a service of considerable 
difficulty, and performed it with his 
usual vigour and dexterity. The forts 
ofCovelong and Chingleput were oc- 
cupied by French garrisons. It was 
determined to send a force against 
them. But the only force available for 
this purpose was of such a description 
that no officer but Clive would risk his 
reputation by commanding it. It con- 
sisted of five hundred newly levied 
sepoys, and two hundred recruits who 
had just landed from England, and 
who were the worst and lowest wretches 
that the Company’s crimps could pick 
up in the flash-houses of Loudon, 
Clive, ill and exhausted as he was, 
undertook to make an army of this 
undisciplined rabble, and marched with 
them to Covelong. A*shot from the 
fort killed one of these extraordinary 
soldiers ; on which all the rest faced 
about and ran away, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that Clive rallied 
them. On another occasion, the noise 
of a gun terrified the sentinels so much 
that one of them was found, some 
hours later, at the bottom of a well. 
Clive gradually accustomed them to 
danger, and, by exposing himself con- 
stantly in the most perilous situations, 
shamed them into courage. lie at 
length succeeded in farming a respect- 
able force out of his unpromising ma- 
terials. Covelong full. Clive learned 
that a strong detachment was marching 
to relieve it from Chingleput. He 
took measures to prevent the enemy 
from learning that they were too late, 
laid an ambuscade for them on the 
road, killed a hundred of them with 
one fire, took tliree hundred prisoners, 
pursued the fugitives to the gates of 
Chingleput, laid siege instantly to that 
fastness, reputed one of the strongest in 
India, made a breach, and was on the 
point of storming, when the French 
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commandant capitulated and retired man heard to growl out that, after all, 
with his men, the booby had something in him. Hia 

Clive returned to Madras victorious, expressions of approbation became 
hut in a state of health which rendered stronger and stronger as news arrived 
it impossible for him to remain there of one brilliant exploit after another ; 
long. He married at this time a young and he was at length immoderately 
lady of the name of Maskelync, sister fond and proud of his son. 
of the eminent mathematician, who Clive’s relations had very substantial 
long held the post of Astronomer reasons for rejoicing at his return. 
Boyal. She is described as handsome Considerable sums of prize money bad 
and accomplished; and her husband’s fallen to his share; and he had brought 
letters, it is said, contain proofs that he home a moderate fortune, part of 
was devotedly attached to her. which he expended in extricating his 

Almost immediately after the mar- father from pecuniary difficulties, and 
riage, Clive embarked with his bride in redeeming the family estate. The 
for England. He returned a very dif- remainder he appears to have dissi- 
ferent person from the poor slighted pated in the course of about two years, 
boy who had been sent out ten years He lived splendidly, dressed gaily even 
before to seek his fortune. He was for those times, kept a carriage and 
only twenty-seven; yet liis country saddle horses, and, not content with 
already respected him as one of her these ways of getting rid of his money, 
first soldiers. There was then general resorted to the most speedy and etfec- 
peace in Europe. The Carnatic was tual of all modes of evacuation, a con- 
the only part of the world Vhere the tested election followed by a petition. 
English and French were in arms At the time of the general election 
against each other. The vast schemes of 1754, the government was in a very 
of Dupleix had excited no small un- singular state. There w'as scarcely 
easiness in the city of London ; and any formal opposition. The Jacobites 
the rapid turn of fortune, which was had been cowed by the issue of the 
chiefly owing to the courage and hist rebellion. The Tory party had 
talents of Clive, had been hailed with fallen into utter contempt. It had 
great delight. The young captain was been deserted by all the men of talents 
known at the India House by the who had belonged to it, and had 
honourable nickname of General Clive, scarcely given a symptom of life during 
and was toasted by that appellation at some years. The small faction which 
the feasts of the Directors. On his had been held together by the in- 
arrival in England, he found himself fluence and promises of Prince Frc- 
an object of general interest and admi- deric, had been dispersed by his death, 
ration. The East India Company Almost every public man of distin- 
thanked him for his services in the- guished talents in the kingdom, what- 
warmest terms, and bestowed on him ever his early connections might have 
a sword set with diamonds. With been, was in office, and called himself 
rare delicacy, he refused to receive a Whig. But this extraordinary ap- 
this token of gratitude, unless a similar pearance of concord was quite delu- 
complimcnt were paid to his friend and sive. The administration itself was 
commander, Lawrence, distracted by bitter enmities and con- 

It may easily be supposed that Clive fficting pretensions. The chief object 
was most cordially welcomed home by of its members was to depress and 
his family, who were delighted by his supplant each other. The prime minis- 
succcss, though they seem to have been ter, Newcastle, weak, timid, jealous, 
hardly able to comprehend how their and perfidious, w’as at once detested 
naughty idle Bobby had become so and despised by some of the most 
great a man. His father had been important members of his government, 
singularly hard of belief. Not until and by none more than by Henry Fox, 
the news of the defence of Arcot ar- the Secretary at War. This able, 
rived in England was the old gentle- daring, and ambitious man seized 
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every opportunity of crossing the Pirst 
Lord of the Treasury, from whom he I 
well knew that he had little to dread 
and little to hope ; for Newcastle was 
through life equally afraid of breaking 
A\dth men of parts, and of promoting 
them. 

Newcastle had Set his heart on re- 
turning two members for St. Michael, 
one of those wretched Cornish boroughs 
which were swept away by the Reform 
Act in 1832. He was opposed by Lord 
Sandwich, whose influence had long 
been paramount there : and Fox exerted 
himself strenuously in Sandwich’s be- 
half. Clive, who had been introduced 
to Fox, and very kindly received by 
him, was brought forward on the Sand- 
wich interest, and was returned. But a 
})Ctition was presented against the re- 
turn, and was backed by the whole in- 
fluence of the Duke of Newcastle. 

. . The case was heard, according to the 
usage of that tinie, before a committee 
of the whole House. Questions re- 
specting elections were then considered 
merely as party questions. Judicial 
impartiality was not even affected. Sir 
Robert Walpole was in the habit of 
saying openly that, in election battles, 
there ought to be no quarter. On the 
present occasion the excitement was 
great. The matter really at issue was, 
not whether Clive had been properly 
or improperly returned, but whether 
Newcastle or Fox was to be master of 
the new House of Commons, and con- 
sequently flrst minister. The contest 
was long and obstinate, and success 
seemed to lean sometimes to one side 
and sometimes to the other. Fox put 
forth all his rare powers of debate, beat 
half the lawyers in the House at their 
own weapons, and carried division 
after division against the whole in- 
fluence of the Treasury. The committee 
decided in Clive’s favour. But when 
the resolution was reported to the 
House, things took a different course. 
The remnant of the Tory Opposition, 
contemptible as it was, had yet suffi- 
cient weight to turn the scale between 
the nicely balanced parties of Newcastle 
and Fox. Newcastle the Tories could 
only despise. Fox they hated, as the 
boldest and most subtle politician and 
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the ablest debater among the Whigs, 
as the steady friend of Walpole, as the 
devoted adherent of the Duke of Cum- 
berland. After wavering till the last 
moment, they determined to vote in a 
body with the Prime Minister’s friends. 
The consequence was that the House, 
by a small majority, rescinded the de- 
cision pf the conmiiJitec,"and Clive was 
unseated. ^ , ,,, 

Ejected froni Parliament, and strait- 
enefT in his means, he naturally began 
to look again towards India. The Com- 
pany and the Government were eager 
to avail themselves of his services. A 
treaty favourable to England had indeed 
been concluded in the Carnatic. Hu- 
plcix had been superseded, and had 
returned with the wreck of his immense 
fortune to Europe, where calu iimy. siud 
chicanery soon hunted him to his grave. 
But many signs indicated that a war 
between France and Great Britain was 
at hand ; and it was therefore thought 
desirable to send an able commander to 
the Company’s settlements in India, 
i The Directors appointed Clive governor 
of Fort St. David. The King gave him 
the^cpnimission of a lieutenant-colonel 
in' the British army, and in 1755 he- 
again sailed for Asia. 

The first service on which ho was 
emplo5^ed after his return to the East 
was the reduction of the stronghold of 
Ghcriah. This fortress, built on a 
craggy promontory, and almost sur- 
rounded by the ocean, was the den of a 
pirate named Angria, whose barks had 
long been the terror of the Arabian 
Gulf. Admiral Watson, who com 
manded the English squadron in the 
Eastern seas, burned Angria’s fleet, 
while Clive attacked the fastness by 
land. The place soon fell, and a booty 
of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling was divided among the con- 
querors. 

After this exploit, Clive proceeded to 
his government of Eort St. David. Be- 
fore ho had been there two months, ho 
received intelligence which called forth 
all tho energy of his bold and active 
mind. 

Of tho provinces which had been 
subject to tho house of Tamerlane, the 
wealthiest was ^n gal. No part of 
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India possessed such natural advan> 
tages both for agriculture and for com- 
merce. The ’Ganges, rushing through a 
hundred channels to the sea, has formed 
• a vast plain of rich mould which, even 
imder the tropical sky, rivals the ver- 
dure of an English April. The rice 
fields yield an increase such as is else- 
where unknown. Spices, sugar, vege- 
table oils, are produced with marvellous 
exuberance. The rivers afibrd an inex- 
haustible supply of fish. The desolate 
islands along the sea-coast, overgrown 
by noxious vegetation, and swarming 
with deer and tigers, supply the culti- 
vated districts with abundance of salt. 
The great stream which fertilises the 
soil is, at the same time, the <^ief high- 
of Eastern commerce. ’Dn’its banks, 
on those of its tributary waters, are 
' the wealthiest marts, the most splendid 
.capitals, and the most sacred shrines of 
/India. The tyranny of man had for ages 
struggled in vain against the overflowing 
bounty of nature. In spite of the Mus- 
sulman despot and of the Mahratta 
freebooter, Bengal was known through 
the East as the garden of Eden, as the 
rich kingdom. Its population multiplied 
exceedingly. Distant provinces were 
nourished from the overflowing of its 

f ranaries ; and the noble ladies of 
ondon and Paris were clothed in the 
delicate produce of its looms. The race 
by whom this rich tract was peopled, 
enervated by a soft climate and accus- 
tomed to peaceful employments, bore 
the same relation to other Asiatics 
which the Asiatics generally bear to 
the bold and energetic children of Eu- 
rope. The Castilians have a proverb, 
that in Valencia the earth is water and 
the men women; and the description is 
at least equally applicable to the vast 
plain of the Lower Ganges. Whatever 
the Bengalee does he does languidly. 
His favourite pursuits arc sedentary. 
He shrinks from bodily exertion ; and, 
though voluble in dispute, and sin- 
gularly pertinacious in the war of chi- 
cane, he seldom engages in a personal 
conflict, and scarcely ever enlists as a 
soldier. We doubt whether there be a 
hundred genuine Bengalees in the whole 
army of the East India Company. 
There never, perhaps, existed a people 


so thoroughly fitted by nature and by 
habit for a foreign yoke. 

The great c.ommercial companies of 
Europe had long possessed factories in 
Bengal. The French were settled, as 
they still ni’e, at Chandernagore on the 
Hoogley. Iligher u]'> the stream the 
Dutch traders held Chinsurah. Nearer 
to the sea, the English had built Fort 
William. A church and ample ware- 
houses rose in the vicinity. A row of 
spacious houses, belonging to the chief 
factors of the East India Company, 
lined the banks of the river; and in the 
neighbourhood had sprung up a large 
and busy native town, where some 
Hindoo merchants of great opulence 
had fixed their abode. But the tract 
now covered by the palaces of Chow- 
ringhee contained only a few miseral)le 
huts thatched with straw. A jungle, 
abandoned to water-fowl and alligators, 
covered the site of the ‘present Citadel, 
and the Course, which is now daily 
crowded at sunset with the gayest 
equipages of Calcutta. For the ground 
on which the settlement stood, the 
English, like other great landholders, 
paid rent' to the government; and they 
were, like other great landholders, ])er- 
mitted to exercise a certain jurisdiction 
within their domain. 

The great province of Bengal, to- 
gether with Orissa and Bahar, had long 
been governed by a viceroy, whom the 
English called Aliverdy Khan, and 
who, like the other viceroys of the 
Mogul, had become virtually indepen- 
<lent. He died in 1756, and the sove- 
reignty descended to his grandson, a 
youth under twenty years of age, who 
bore the name of Surajah Dowlah. 
Oriental despots arc pcrhai)s the worst 
class of human beings ; and tliis un- 
happy boy was one of tlie worst speci- 
mens of his class. His understanding 
was naturally feeble, and his temper 
natural!}^ unamiablc. His education liad 
been such as would have enervated 
even a vigorous intellect, and perverted 
even a generous disposition. He was 
unreasonable, because nobody ever 
dared to reason with him, and selfish, 
because he had never been made to 
feel himself dependent on the good will 
of others. Early debauchery had un- 
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aerved his body and his mind. He in- 
dulged immoderately in the use of 
ardent spirits, which inflamed his weak 
brain almost to madness. His chosen 
companions were flatterers sprung from 
the dregs of the people, and recom- 
mended by nothing but buffoonery and 
servility. It is said that he had arrived 
at the last stage of human depravity, 
when cruelty becomes pleasing for its 
own sake, when the sight of pain as 
pain, where no advantage is to be 
gained, no offence punished, no danger 
averted, is an agreeable excitement. It 
had early been his amusement to tor- 
ture beasts and birds ; and, when he 
grew up, he enjoyed with still keener 
relish the misery of his fellow-creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had 
hated the English. It was his whim to 
do so; and liis whims were never op- 
posed. lie had also formed a very ex- 
aggerated notion of the wealth which 
might be obtained by plundering them; 
and his feeble and uncultivated mind 
was incapable of perceiving that the 
riches of Calcutta, had they been even 
greater than he imagined, would not 
compensate him for what he must lose, 
if the European trade, of which Bengal 
was a chief seat, should be driven by 
his violence to some other quarter. 
Pretexts for a (Quarrel were readily 
found. The English, in expectation of 
a war with France, had begun to fortify 
their settlement without special per- 
mission from the Nabob. A rich native, 
whom ho longed to plunder, had taken 
refuge at Calcutta, and had not been 
delivered up. On such grounds as these 
Surajah Dowlah marched with a great 
army against Fort William. 

The servants of the Company at Ma- 
dras had been forced by Dupleix to 
become statesmen and soldiers. Those 
in Bengal were still mere traders, and 
were terrified and bewildered by the 
approaching danger. The governor, 
who had heard much of Surajah I)ow- 
lah’s cruelty, was frightened out of his 
wits, jumped .into a boat, and took re- 
fuge in the nearest ship. The military 
commandant thought that he could not 
do better than follow so good an exam- 
ple. The fort was taken after a feeble 
resistance*; and great numbers of the 


English fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. The Nabob seated himself 
with regal pomp in the principal hall 
of the factory, and ordered Mr. Hot 
well, the first in rank among the pri- 
soners, to be brought before him. His 
Highness talked about the insolence of 
the English, and grumbled at the small- 
ness of the treasure which he had 
found ; but promised to * spare their 
lives, and retired to rest. 

Then was committed that great 
crime, memorable for its singular atro- 
city, memorable for the tremendous re- 
tribution by which it was followed. 
The English captives were lot to the 
mercy of the guards, and the guards 
determined to secure them for the night 
in the prison of the garrison, a chamber 
known by the fearful name of the Black 
Hole. Even for a single European 
malefactor, that dungeon would, in such 
a climate, have been too close and 
narrow. The space was only twenty 
feet square. The air-holes were small 
and obstructed. It was the summer 
solstice, the season when the fierce heat 
of Bengal can scarcely be rendered to- 
lerable to natives of England by lofty 
halls and by the constant waving of 
fans. The number of the prisoners was 
one hundred and forty-six. When they 
were ordered to enter the cell, they ima- 
gined that the soldiers were joking; 
and, being in high spirits on account of 
the promise of the Nabob to spare their 
lives, they laughed and jested at the 
absurdity of the notion. They soon 
discovered their mistake. They expos- 
tulated ; they entreated ; but in vain. 
The guards threatened to cut down all 
who hesitated. The captives were driven 
into the cell at the point of the sword, 
and the door was instantly shut and 
locked upon them. 

Nothing in history or fiction, not 
even the story which Ugolino told in 
the sea of everlasting ice, after he had 
wiped his bloody lips on the scalp of 
his murderer, approaches the horrors 
which were recounted by the few sur- 
vivors of that night. They cried for 
mercy. They strove to hurst the door. 
Holwcll who, even in that extremity, 
retain^ some presence of mind, offered 
[large bribes ti the gaolers. But the 
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answer, was that nothing could be done the female relations of the Nabob pro- 
without the Nabob’s orders, that the cured their release. One Englishwoman 
Nabob was' asleep, and that he would had survived that night. She was placed 
be angty if anybody woke him. Then in the harem of the Prince at Moor- 
tho prisoners went mad with despair, shedabad. 

They trampled each other down, fought Surajah Dowlah, in the mean time, 
for the places at the windows, fought sent letters to his nominal sovereign at 
for the pittance of water with which the Delhi,' describing the late conquest in 
cruel mercy of the murderers mocked the most pompous language. He placed 
their agonies, raved, prayed, bias- a garrison in Fort William, forbade 
phemed, implored the guards to fire Englishmen to dwell in the neighbour- 
among them. The gaolers in the mean hood, and directed that, in memory of 
time held lights to the bars, and shouted his great actions, Calcutta should 
with laughter at the frantic struggles of thenceforward be called Alinagore, 
their victims. At length the tumult that is to say, the Port of God. 
died away in low gaspings and moan- In August the news of the fall of 
ings. The day broke. The Nabob had Calcutta reached Madras, and excited 
shspt off his debauch, and permitted the the fiercest and bitterest resentment, 
door to be opened. But it was some The cry of the whole settlement was for 
time before the soldiers could make a vengeance. Within forty-eight hours 
lane for the survivors, by piling up on after the arrival of the intelligence it 
each side the heaps of corpses on which was determined that an expedition 
the burning climate had already begun should be sent to the Hooglcy, and that 
to do its loathsome work. When at Clive should bo at the head of the land 
length a passage was made, twenty- forces. The naval armament was under 
three ghastly figures, such as their own the command of Admiral Watson. Nine 
mothers would not have known, stag- hundred English infantry, fine troops 
gered one by one out of the charnel- and full of spirit, and fifteen hundred 
house. A pit was instantly dug. The sepoys, composed the army which sailed 
♦lead bodies, a hundred and twenty- to punish a Prince who had more sub- 
three in number, were flung into it jects than Lewis the Fifteenth or the 
promiscuously and covered up. Empress Maria Theresa. In October 

But these things which, after the the expedition sailed; but it had to 
lapse of more than eighty years, cannot make its way against adverse winds, 
be told or read without horror, awa- and did not reach Bengal till December, 
kened neither remorse nor pity in the The Nabob was revelling in fancied 
bosom of the savage Nabob. He in- security at Moorshedabad. He was so 
flicted no punishment on the murderers, profoundly ignorant of the state of 
He showed no tenderness to the survi- foreign countries that he often used to 
vors. Some of them, indeed, from whom say that there were not ten thousand 
nothing was to be got, were suffered to men in all Europe ; and it had never 
depart ; but those from whom it was occurred to him as possible, that the 
thought that any thing could he ex- English would dare to invade his do- 
torted were treated with execrable minions. But, though undisturbed by 
cruelty. Holwell, unable to walk, was any fear of their military power, ho 
carried before the tyrant, who re- began to miss them greatly. His re- 
proached him, threatened him, and venues fell off ; and his ministers suc- 
sent him up the country in irons, to- cceded in making him understand that 
gether with some other gentlemen who a ruler may sometimes find it more 
were suspected of knowing more than profitable to protect traders in the open 
they chose to tell about the treasures of enjoyment of their gains than to put 
the Company. These persons, still them to the torture for the purpose of 
bowed down by th» sufferings of that discovering hidden chests of gold and 
great agony, were lodged in miserable jewels. He was already disposed to 
sheds, and fed only with grain and permit the Company to resume its mer- 
water, till at length the intercessions of cantile operations in his country, when 
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he received the news that an English solved to see nothing but honour and 
armament was in the Hooglcy. He integrity in the conduct of his hero, 
instantly ordered all his troops to as- But we can as little agree with Mr. 
scmblc at Moorshedabad, and marched Mill, who has gone so far as to say that 
towards Calcutta. Clive was a man “ to whom deception, 

Clive had commenced operations when it suited his purpose, never cost a 
with his usual vigour. He took Budge- pang.” Clive seems to us to have been 
budge, routed the garrison of Fort constitutionally the very opposite of a 
William, recovered Calcutta, stormed knave, bold even to temerity, sincere 
and sacked Hoogley. The Nabob, even to indiscretion, hearty in friend 
already disposed to make some con- ship, open in enmity. Neither in his 
cessions to the English, was confirmed private life, nor in those parts of his 
in his pacific disposition by these proofs public life in which he had to do v/ith 
of tlicir power and spirit. He accord- his countrymen, do we find any signs 
ingly made overtures to the chiefs of of a propensity to cunning. On the 
the invading armament, and offered to contrary, in all the disputes in which he 
restore the factory, and to give com- was engaged as an Englishman against 
pensation to those whom he had de- Englishmen, from his boxing-matches 
sjioilcd. at school to those stormy altercations 

Clive’s profession was war ; and he at the India House and in Parliament 
felt that there was something discredit- amidst which his later years were 
able in an accommodation with Sura- passed, his very faults were those of a 
jaliDowlah. But his power was limited, high and magnanimous spirit. The 
A committee, chiefly composed of ser- truth seems to have been that he con- 
vants of the Com])any who had fled sidered Oriental politics as a game in 
from Calcutta, had the principal direc- which nothing was unfair. lie knew 
tion of affairs ; and these persons were that the standard of morality among 
eager to be restored to their posts and the natives bf India differed widely 
compensated for their losses. The go- from that established in England. He 
vernment of Madras, apprised that war knew that he had to deal with men des- 
had commenced in Europe, and appre- titutcof what in Europe is called honour, 
hensivc of an attack from the French, with men who would give any promise 
became impatient for the return of the without hesitation, and break any pro- 
armament. The promises of the Nabob mise without shame, with men who would 
were large, the chances of a contest unscrupulously employ corruption, per- 
doubtful ; and Clive consented to treat, jury, forgery, to compass their ends, 
though he expressed his regret that His letters show that the great differ- 
things should no* be concluded iri so glo- cnce between Asiatic and European 
rious a manner as he could have wished, morality was constantly in his thoughts. 

With this negotiation commences a He seems to have imagined, most erro- 
^w^hjjkpter in the life of Clive. Hitherto neously in our opinion, that he could 
he had been merely a* soldier carrying effect nothing against such adversaries, 
into effect, with eminent ability and if he was content to be bound by tics 
valour, the plans of others. Ilence- from which they were free, if he went 
forth he is to be chiefly regarded as a on telling truth, and hearing none, if 
statesman ; and his military move- he fulfilled, to his own hurt, all his en- 
ments arc to be considered as subordi- gagements with confederates who never 
nate to his political designs. That in kept an engagement that was not to 
his new capacity he displayed great their advantage. Accordingly this man, 
ability, and obtained great success, is in the other parts of his life an honour- 
unquestionable. But it is also unques- able English gentleman and a soldier, 
tionable that the transactions in which was no sooner matched against an 
he now began to take a part have left Indian intriguer, than he became hirn- 
a stain on his moral character. self an Indian intriguer, and descended, 

Wc can by no means agree with Sir without scruple, to falsehood, to hypo- 
Jolin Malcolm, who is obstinately re- critical caress^ to the substitution of 
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docoments, and to the counterfeiting of 
hands. 

'^Thc negotiations between the English 
and the Nabob t/^ere carried on chiefly 
by two agents, Mr. Watts, a servant of 
the Company, and a Bengalee of the 
name of Omichund. This Omichund 
had been one of the wealthiest native 
merchants resident at Calcutta, and had 
sustained great losses in consequence 
of the Nabob’s expedition against that 
place. In the course of his commer- 
cial transactions, he had seen much of 
the English, and was peculiarly quali- 
fied to serve as a medium of communi- 
cation between them and a native 
court. He possessed great influence 
with his own race, and had in large 
measure the Hindoo talents, quick ob- 
servation, tact, dexterity, perseverance, 
and the Hindoo vices, servility, greedi- 
ness, and treachery. 

The Nabob behaved with all the faith- 
lessness of an Indian statesman, and with 
all the levity of a hoy whose mind had 
been enfeebled by power and self-indul- 
gence. He promised, retracted, hesi- 
tated, evaded. At one time he ad- 
vanced with his army in a threatening 
manner towards Calcutta ; but when he 
saw the resolute front which the Eng- 
lish presented, he fell back in alarm, 
and consented to make peace with them 
on their own terms. The treaty was 
no sooner concluded than he formed 
new designs against them. He in- 
trigued with the French authorities at 
Chandernagore. He invited Bussy to 
march from the Deccan to the Hoogley, 
and to drive the English out of Bengal. 
All this was well known to Clive and 
Watson. They determined accordingly 
to strike a decisive blow, and to attack 
Chandernagore, before the force tliore 
could he strengthened by new amvals, 
cither from the south of India, or from 
Europe. Watson directed the expedi- 
tion by water, Clive by land. The 
success of the combined movements 
w^as rapid and complete. The fort, the 
garrison, the artillery, the military 
stores, all fell into the hands of the 
English. Near five hundred European 
troops were among the prisoners. 

The Nabob had feared and hated the 
English, even while he was still able to 


oppose to them their French rivals. 
The French were now vanquished ; and 
ho began to regard the English with 
still greater fear and still greater hatred. 
His weak and unprincipled mind oscil- 
lated between servility and insolence 
One day he sent a large sum to Cal- 
cutta, as part of the compensation duo 
for the wrongs which he had committed. 
The next day he sent a present of 
jewels to Bussy, exhorting that dis- 
tinguished officer to hasten to protect 
Bengal “ against Clive, the daring in 
war, on whom,” says his Highness, 

“ may all bad fortune attend.” He or- 
dered his army to march against the 
English. He countermanded his orders. 
Pie tore Clive’s letters. He then sent 
answers in the most florid language of 
compliment. He ordered Watts out of 
his presence, and threatened to impale 
him. He again sent for Watts, and 
begged pardon for the insult. In the 
mean time, his wretched maladminis- 
tration, his folly, his dissolute manners, 
and his love of the lowest company, 
had disgusted ail classes of his subjects,' 
soldiers, traders, civil functionaries, the 
proud and ostentatious Mahommedans, 
the timid, supple, and parsimonious 
Hindoos, A formidable confederacy 
was formed against him, in which were 
included Koydullub, the minister of 
finance, Meer Jafiier, the principal 
commander of the troops, and Jugget 
Seit, the richest banker in India. The 
plot was confided to the English agents, 
and a communication was opened be- 
tween the malcontents at Moorshedabad 
and the committee at Calcutta. 

In the committee there was much 
hesitation ; but Clive’s voice was given 
in favour of the conspirators, and his 
vigour and firmness bore down all 
opposition. It was determined that the 
English should lend their powerful 
assistance to depose Surajah Dowlah, 
and to place Meer Jaffier on the throne 
of Bengal. In return, Meer Jaffier 
promised ample compensation to the 
Company and its servants, and a liberal 
donative to the army, the navy, tfncTthe^ 
committee. The odious vieps ol‘ Sura- ; 
jail Dowlah, the wrongs which the*^ 
English had suffered at his hands, the 
dangers to which our trade must have 
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been exposed, had he continued to reign, 1 
api)ear to us fully to justify the resolu- 
tion of deposing him. But nothing 
can justify the dissimulation which 
Clive stooped to practise. He wrote to 
Surajiili Dowlah in terms so affectionate 
that they for a time lulled that weak 
prince into perfect security. The same 
courier who carried this “ soothing let- 
ter,” as Clive calls it, to the Nabob, 
carried to Mr. Watts a letter in the fol- 
lowing terms : “ Tell Meer Jaffier to 
fear nothing. I will join him with five 
thousand men who never tmmed their 
backs. Assure him I will march night 
and day to his assistance, and stand by 
him as long as I have a man left.” 

It was impossible that a plot wliich 
had so many ramifications should long 
rcinaiii entirely concealed. Enough 
reached the cars of the Nabob to 
arouse his suspicions. But he was soon 
quieted by the fictions and artifices 
which the inventive genius of Omi- 
chund produced with miraculous readi- 
ness. All was going well ; the plot ' 
xvas nearly ripe ; when Clive learned 
that Omicliund was likely to play false, j 
The artful Bengalee had been pro- 
mised a liberal compensation for all 
that he had lost at Calcutta. But this 
would not satisfy him. His services 
had been great. He held the thread 
of the whole intrigue. By one word 
breathed in the ear of Surajah Dowlah, 
he could undo all that he had done. 
The lives of Watts, of Meer Jaffier, -of 
all the conspirators, were at his mercy ; 
and he determined to take advantage 
of his situation and to make his ovm 
terms. He demanded three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling as the price of 
his secrecy and of his assistance. The 
committee, incensed by the treachery 
and appalled by the danger, knew not 
what course to take. But Clive was 
more than Omichund’s match in Omi- 
chund’s own arts. The man, he said, 
was a villain. Any artifice which 
would defeat such knavery was justifi- 
able. The best course would be to 
promise what was asked. Omichund 
would soon be at their mercy, and then 
they might punish him by withholding 
from him, not only the bribe which he 
now demanded, but also the compensa- 
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tion which all the other sufferers of 
Calcutta were to receive. 

His advice was taken. But how was 
the wary and sagacious Hindoo to be 
deceived ? He had demanded that an 
article touching his claims should be 
inserted in the treaty between Meer 
Jaffier and the English, and he would 
not be satisfied unless he saw it with 
his own eyes. Clive had an expedient 
ready. Two treaties were drawn up, 
one on white paper, the other on red, 
the former real, the latter fictitious. In 
the former Omichund’s name was not 
mentioned ; the latter, which was to be 
shown to him, contained a stipulation 
in his favour. 

But another difficulty arose. Admi- 
ral Watson had scruples about signing 
the red treaty. Omichund’s vigilance 
and acuteness were such that the ab- 
sence of so important a name would 
probably awaken his suspicions. But 
Clive was not a man to do any thing 
by halves. We almost blush to write 
it. He forged Admiral W atson’s name. 

All was now ready for action. Mr. 
Watts fled secretly from Moorshedabad, 
Clive put his troops in motion, and 
wrote to the Nabob in a tone very dif- 
ferent from that of liis previous letters. 
He set forth all the wrongs which the 
British had suffered, offered to submit 
the points in dispute to the arbitration 
of Meer Jaffier, and concluded by an- 
nouncing that, as the rains were about 
to sot in, he and his men would do 
themselves the honour of waiting on 
his Highness for an answer. 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled 
his whole force, and marched to en- 
counter the English. It had been 
agreed that Meer Jaffier should sepa- 
rate himself from the Nabob, and carry 
over his division to Olive. But, as the 
decisive moment approached, the fears 
of the conspirator overpowered his 
ambition. Clive had advanced to Cos- 
simbuzar ; the Nabob lay with a mighty 
power a few miles off at Blassey ; and 
still Meer Jaffier delayed to fulfil his 
engagements, and returned evasive 
answers to the earnest remonstrances 
of the English general. 

Clive was in a painfully anxious 
situation. He could place no confi- 
^ H 4 
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dence in the sincerity or in the courage 
of his confederate : and, whatever con- 
fidence he might place in his own mili- 
tary talents, and in the valour and dis- 
cipline of his troops, it was no light 
thing to engage an army twenty times 
as numerous as his own. Before him 
lay a river over which it was easy to 
advance, but over which, if things went 
ill, not one of his little band would ever 
return. On this occasion, for the first 
and for the last time, his dauntless 
spirit, during a few hours, shrank from 
the fearful responsibility of making a 
decision. He called a council of war. 
The majority pronounced against fight- 
ing j and Clive declared his concur- 
rence with the majority. Long after- 
wards, he said that he had never called 
but one council of war, and that, if he 
had taken the advice of that council, 
the British would never have been 
masters of Bengal. But scarcely had 
the meeting broken up when he was 
himself again. He retired alone under 
the shade of some trees, and passed 
near an hour there in thought. He 
came back determined to put every 
thing to the hazard, and gave orders 
that all should be in readiness for pass- 
ing the river on the morrow. 

The river was passed; and, at the 
close of a toilsome day’s march, the 
army, long after sunset, took up its 
quarters in a grove of mango-trees near 
I’lasscy, within a mile of the enemy. 
Clive was unable to sleep ; he heard, 
through the whole night, the sound of 
drums and cymbals from the vast camp 
of the Nabob. It is not strange that 
even his stout heart should now and 
then have sunk, when he reflected 
against what odds, and for what a prize, I 
he was in a few hours to contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah 
more peaceful. His mind, at once weak 
and stormy, was distracted by wild and 
horrible apprehensions. Appalled by 
the greatness and nearness of the crisis, 
distrusting his captains, dreading every 
one who approached him, dreading to 
be left alone, he sat gloomily in his 
tent, haunted, a Greek poet would have 
said, by the furies of those 'who had 
cursed him with their last breath iu the 
Black Hole. 


The day broke, the day which was to 
decide the fate of India. At sunrise 
the army of the Nabob, pouring through 
many openings of the camp, began to 
move towards the grove where the 
English lay. Forty thousand infantry, 
armed with firelocks, pikes, swords, 
bows and arrows, covered the plain. 
They were accompanied by fifty pieces 
of ordnance of the largest size, each 
tugged by a long team of white oxen, 
and each pushed on from behind by an 
elephant. Some smaller guns, under 
the direction of a few French auxilia- 
ries, were perhaps more formidable. 
The cavalry were fifteen thousand, 
drawn, not from the effeminate popula- 
tion of Bengal, but from the bolder 
race which inhabits the northern pro- 
vinces ; and the practised eye of Clive 
could perceive that both the men and 
the horses were more powerful than 
those of the Carnatic. The force which 
he had to oppose to this great multi- 
tude consisted of only three thousand 
men. But of these nearly a thousand 
were English; and all were led by 
English officers, and trained in the 
English discipline. Conspicuous in the 
ranks of the little army were the men 
of the Thirty-Ninth Kcgimcnt, which 
still bears on its colours, amidst many 
honourable additions won under Wel- 
lington in Spain and Gascony, the 
name of Plassey, and the proud motto, 
Primus in Indis. 

The battle commenced with a can- 
nonade in which the artillery of the 
Nabob did scarcely any execution, 
while the few field-pieces of the Eng-/ 
lish produced great effect. Several 
of the most distinguished officers in 
Surajah Howlah’s service fell. Dis- 
order began to spread through his 
ranks. His own terror increased every 
moment. One of the conspirators 
urged on him the expediency of re- 
treating. The insidious advice, agree- 
ing as it did with what his own terrors 
suggested, was readily received. He 
ordered his army to fall back, and this 
order decided his fate. Clive snatched 
the moment, and ordered his trooi)s to 
advance. The confused and dispirited 
multitude gave way before the onset 
of disciplined valour. No mob at- 
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tacked by regtilar soldiers was ever dress, with a casket of jewels in his 
more completely routed. The little hand, he let himself down at night 
band of Frenchmen, who alone ven- from a window of his palace, and, ac- 
tured to confront the English, were companied by only two attendants, 
swept down the stream of fugitives, embarked on the riyCr for Patna. 

In an hour the forces of Surajah Dow- In a few days CliVc arrived at Moor- 
lah were dispersed, never to reassem- shedabad, escorted by two hundred 
ble. Only five hundred of the van- English soldiers and three hundred 
quished were slain. But their camp, sepoys. For his residence had been 
their guns, their baggage, innumerable assigned a palace, which wiis sur- 
waggons, innumerable cattle, remained rounded by a garden so spacious that 
in the power of the conquerors. With all the troops who accompanied him 
the loss of twenty-two soldiers killed could conveniently encamp within it. 
and fift y wounded, Clive had scattered The ceremony of the installation of 
an army of “near sixty thousand men, Meer Jafiier was instantly performed, 
and subdued an empire larger and Clive led the new Nabob to the seat of 
more populous than Great Britain. honour, placed him on it, presented to 

Meer Jaffier had given no assistance him, after the immemorial fashion of 
to the English during the action. But, the East, an offering of gold, and then, 
as soon as he saw that the fate of the turning to the natives who filled the 
day was decided, he drew off* his divi- hall, congratulated them on the good 
sion of the army, and, when the battle fortune which had freed them from « 
was over, sent his congratulations to his tyrant. He was compelled on this oc- 
ally. The next morning he repaired casion to use the services of an in- 
to the English quarters, not a little terpretcr ; for it is remarkable that, 
uneasy as to the reception which long as he resided in India, intimately 
awaited him there. lie gave evident acquainted as he was with Indian po- 
signs of alarm when a guard was litics and with the Indian character, 
dra\vn out to receive him witb the and adored as he was by his Indto 
honours due to his rank. But his ap- soldiery, he never learned to express 
prehensions were speedily removed, himself with facility in any Inilian 
Clive came forward to meet him, em- language. He is said indeed to have 
braced him, saluted him as Nabob of been sometimes under the necessity of 
the three great provinces of Bengal, employing, in his intercourse with na- 
Bahar, and Orissa, listened graciously lives of India, the smattering of Por- 
to his apologies, and advised him to tuguese which he had acquired, when 
inarch without delay to Moorshedabad. u lad, in Brazil. 

Surajah Dowlah had fled from the The new sovereign was now called 
field of battle with all the speed with upon to fulfil the engagements into 
which a fleet camel could carry him, which he had entered with liis allies, 
and arrived at Moorshedabad in little A conference was held at the house of 
more than twenty-four hours. There Jugget Scit, the great banker, for the 
he called his councillors round him. purpose of making the necessary ar- 
Thc wisest advised him to put himself rangements. Omichund came thither, 
into the hands of the English, from fully believing himself to stand high 
whom ho had nothing worse to fear in the favour of Clive, who, with dis- 
than deposition and confinement. But simulation surpassing even the dis- 
he attributed this suggestion to trea- simulation of Bengal, had up to that 
chcry. Others urged him to try the day treated him with undiminished 
chance of war again. He approved kindness. The white treaty* was pro- 
thc advice, and issued orders accord- duced and read. Clive then turned to 
ingly. But he wanted spirit to adhere Mr. Scrafton, one of the servants of the 
even during one day to a manly reso- Company, and said in English, “ It is 
lution. He learned that Meer Jafiier now time to undeceive Omichund.’* 
had arrived ; and his terrors became “ Omichund,” said Mr. Scrafton in 
insupportable. Disguised in a mean [Ilindostanee, “ Jibe red treaty is a trick. 
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You are to have nothing. ” Omichund I 
fell back insensible into the arms of) 
hifi attendants. He revived ; but his 
mind was irreparably ruined. Clive, 
who, though little troubled by scruples 
of conscience in liis dealings with In- 
dian politicians, was not inhuman, 
seems to have been touched. He saw 
Omichund a few days later, spoke to 
him kindly, advised him to make a 
pilgrimage to one of the great temples 
*of India, in the hope that change of 
scene might restore his health, and was 
even disposed, notwithstanding all that 
had passed, again to employ him in 
the public service. But from the mo- 
ment of that sudden shock, the un- 
happy man sank gradually into idiocy. 
He who had formerly been distin- 
guished b}’’ the strength of his under- 
standing and the simplicity of his 
habits, now squandered the remains of 
his fortune on childish trinkets, and 
loved to exhibit himself dressed in rich 
garments, and hung with precious 
stones. In this abject state he lan- 
guished a few months, and then died. 

We should not think it necessary to 
offer any remarks for the purpose of 
directing the judgment of our readers, 
with respect to this transaction, had 
not Sir John Malcolm undertaken to 
defend it in all its parts. He regrets, 
indeed, that it was necessary to em- 
ploy means so liable to abuse as for- 
gery ; but he will not admit that any 
blame attaches to those who deceived 
the deceiver. He thinks that the Eng- 
lish were not bound to keep faith 
with one who kept no faith with them, 
and that, if they had fulfilled their 
engagements with the wily Bengalee, 
so signal an example of successful 
treason would have produced a crowd 
of imitators. Now, we will not dis- 
cuss this point on any rigid principles 
of morality. Indeed, it is quite un- 
necessary to do so : for, looking at 
the question as a question of ex- 
pediency in the lowest sense of the 
word, and using no arguments but 
such as Machiavelli might have em- 
ployed in his conferences with Borgia, 
we are convinced that Clive was alto- 
gether in the wrong, and that he com- 
mitted, not merely ’a crime, but a 


blunder. That honesty is the best 
policy is a maxim which we firmly be- 
lieve to be generally correct, even with 
respect to the temporal interest of in- 
dividuals ; but Muth respect to societies, 
the rule is subject to still fewer ex- 
ceptions, and that for this reason, that 
the life of societies is longer than the 
life of individuals. It is possible to 
mention men who have owed great 
worldly prosperity to breaches of pri- 
vate faith ; but wc doubt whether it 
be possible to mention a state which 
has on the whole been a gainer by a 
breach of public faith. The entire 
history of British India is an illustra- 
tion of the great truth, that it is not 
prudent to oppose perfidy to perfidy, 
and that the most efficient weapon 
with which men can encounter false- 
hood is truth. During a long course 
of years, the English rulers of India, 
surrounded by allies and enemies 
whom no engagement could bind, 
have generally acted with sincerity 
and uprightness ; and the event has 
proved that sincerity and uprightness 
are wisdom, English valour and Eng- 
lish intelligence have done less to 
extend and to preserve our Oriental 
empire tliap English veracity. All 
that we could have gained by imitat- 
ing the doublings, the evasions, the 
fictions, the perjuries which have been 
employed against us, is as nothing, 
when compared with what we have 
gained by being the one power in In- 
dia on whose word reliance can be 
placed. No oath which superstition 
can devise, no hostage however pre- 
cious, inspires a hundredth part of the 
confidence which is produced by the 
“ yea, yea,” and “ nay, nay,” of a Bri- 
tish envoy. No fastness, however 
strong by art or nature, gives to its 
inmates a security like that enjoyed 
by the chief who, passing through the 
territories of powerful and deadly ene- 
mies, is armed with the British gua- 
rantee. The mightiest princes of the 
East can scarcely, by the offer of enor- 
mous usury, draw forth any portion of 
the wealth which is concealed under 
the hearths of their subjects. The 
British Government offers little more 
than four per cent. ; and avarice has- 
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tens to bring forth tens of millions of 
rupees from its most secret repositories. 
A hostile monarch may promise moun-. 
tains of gold to our sepoys, on condi- 
tion that they will desert the standard 
of the Company. The Company pro- 
mises only a moderate pension after a 
long service. But every sepoy knows 
that the promise of the Company will 
ho kept ; he knows that if ho lives a 
hundred years his rice and salt arc as 
secure as the salary of the Governor- 
General : and he knows that there is 
not another state in India which would 
not, in spite of the most solemn vows, 
leave him to die of hunger in a ditch 
as soon as he had ceased to be useful. 
The ‘greatest advantage which a go- 
ver|pncnt can possess is to he the one 
trustworthy government in the midst 
of governments which nobody can 
trust. This advantage wo enjoy in 
Asia. Had we acted during the last 
two generations on the principles 
which Sir John Malcolm appears to 
have considered as sound, had we as 
often as we had to deal with people 
like Omichund, retaliated by lying 
and forging, and breaking faith, after 
their fashion, it is our firm belief that 
no courage or capacity could have up- 
held our empire. 

Sir John Malcolm admits that 
Clive’s breach of faith could be jus- 
tified only by the strongest necessity. 
As we think that breach of faith not 
only unnecessary, but most inexpe- 
dient, we need hardly say that we 
altogether condemn it. 

Omichund was not the only victim 
of the revolution. Surajah Dowlah 
was taken a few days after his flight, 
and was brought before Mcer Jaffier. 
There he flung himself on the ground 
in convulsions of fear, and with tears 
and loud cries implored the mercy 
which he had never shown. Mcer 
Jaffier hesitated; but his soil Meeran, 
a youth of seventeen, who in feeble- 
ness of brain and savageness of nature 
greatly resembled the wretched cap- 
tive, was implacable. Surajah Dow- 
lah was led into a secret chamber, to 
.which in a short time the ministers of 
death were sent. In this act tho Eng- 
lish bore, no part; and Meer Jaffier 
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understood so much of their feelings, 
that he thought it necessary to apolo- 
gise to them for having avenged them 
on their most malignant enemy. 

The shower of wealth now fell co- 
piously on the Company and its ser- 
vants. A sum of eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling, in coined silver, 
was sent down the river from Moor- 
shedabad to Fort William. The fl^eet 
which conveyed this treasure consisted 
of more than a hundred boats, and per- 
formed its triumphal voyage with flags 
flying and music playing. Calcutta, 
which a few months before had been 
desolate, was now more pro.^erous 
than ever. Trade revived ; and the 
signs of affluence appeared in every 
English house. As to Clive, there 
was nf limit to his acquisitions but 
his own moderation. The treasury of 
Bengal was throvfn open to him. 
There were piled up, after the usage 
of Indian princes, immense masses of 
coin, among which might not seldom 
be detected the florins and byzauts 
with which, before any European ship 
had turned the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Venetians purchased the stuffs and 
spices of tho East. Clive walked be- 
tween heaps of gold and silver, 
crowned with rubies and diamonds, 
and was at liberty to help himself. 
He accepted between two and three 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The pecuniary transactions between 
Meer Jaffier and Clive were sixteen 
years later condemned by the public 
voice, and severely criticised in Par- 
liament. Tlicy are vehemently de- 
fended by Sir John Malcolm. The 
accusers of the victorious general re- 
presented his gains as the wages of 
corruption, or as plunder extorted at 
the point of the sword from a helpless 
ally. The biographer, on the other 
hand, considers these great acquisi- 
tions as free gifts, honourable alike to 
the donor and to the receiver, and 
compares them to the rewards be- 
stowed by foreign powers on Marl- 
borough, on Nelson, and on Welling- 
ton. It had always, ho says, been 
customary in the East to give and re- 
ceive presents ; and there was, as yet, 
no Act of Pakiament positively pro- 
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hibiting English functionaries in India 
from profiting by this Asiatic usage. 
This reSksoning, we own, docs not 
quite satisfy us. Wo do not suspect 
Olive of Selling the interests of his em- 
ployers or his country ; but wc cannot 
acquit him of having done what, if not 
in itself cyil, was yet of evil example. 
Nothing is more clear than that a gene- 
ral ought to he the servant of his own 
gdvernment, and of no other. It fol- 
lows tliat whatever rewards he receives 
for his services ought to be given 
either by his own government, or with 
the full knowledge and approbation 
of his own government. This rule 
ought to be strictly maintained even 
with respect to the merest bauble, with 
respect to a cross, a medal, or a yard 
of coloured riband. But how clln any 
government bo well served, if those 
who command its forces are at liberty, 
without its permission, without its 
privity, to accept princely fortunes 
from its allies ? It is idle to say that 
there was then no Act of Parliament 
prohibiting the practice of taking pre- 
sents from Asiatic sovereigns. It is 
not on the Act which was passed at a 
later period for the purpose of prevent- 
ing any such taking of presents, but 
on grounds which were valid before 
that Act was passed, on grounds 
of common law and common sense, 
that we arraign tlip conduct of Olive. 
There is no Act that we know of, 
prohibiting, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Aifairs from being in 
the pay of continental powers, but 
it is not the less true that a Secretary 
who should receive a secret pension 
from France would grossly violate his 
duty, and would deserve severe punish- 
ment. Sir John Mlilcolm compares 
the conduct of Clive with that of the 
Duke of Wellington. Suppose, — and 
wc beg pardon for putting such a sup- 
position even for the sake of argument, 
— that the I3uke of Wellington had, 
after the campaign of 1815, and while 
he commanded the army of occupation 
in France, privately accepted two hun- 
dred thousand pounds from Lewis the 
Eighteenth, as a mark of gratitude for 
the great services which his Grace had 
rendered to the House of Bourbon ; 
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I what would be thought of such a 
I transaction ? Yet the statute-book no 
more forbids the taking of presents in 
Europe now than it forbade the taking 
of presents in Asia then. 

At the same time, it must be. ad- 
mitted that, in Clive’s case, there were 
many extenuating circumstances. He 
considered himself as the general, not 
of the Crown, but of the Company. 
The Company had, by implication at 
least, authorised its agents to enrich 
themselves by means of the liberality 
of the native princes, and by other 
means still more objectionable. It was 
hardly to be expected that the servant 
should entertain stricter notions of his 
duty than were entertained by his mas- 
ters. Though Clive did not distinctly 
acquaint his employers with what nad 
taken place and request their sanction, 
he did not, on the other hand, by stu- 
died concealment, show that he was 
conscious of having done wrong. On 
the contrary, he avowed with the 
greatest openness that the Nabob’s 
bounty had raised him to affluence. 
Lastly, though Ave think that he ought 
not in such a way to liavc taken any 
thing, we must admit that he deserves 
praise for having taken so little. He 
accepted twenty lacs of rupees. It 
would have cost him only a word to 
make the twenty forty. It was a very 
easy exercise of virtue to declaim in 
England against Clive’s rapacity; but 
not one in a hundred of his accusers 
would have shown so much self-com- 
mand in the treasury of Mourslicdabad. 

Meer Jaffier could he upheld on the 
throne only by the hand Avhich had 
placed him on it. He was not, in- 
deed, a mere boy ; nor had he been so 
unfortunate as to be born in tlie pur- 
ple. Ho was not therefore quite so 
imbecile or quite so depraved as his 
predecessor had been. But he had 
none of the talents or virtues which 
his post required; and his son and 
heir, Meeran, was another Surajali 
Howlah. The recent revolution had 
unsettled the minds of men. Many 
chiefs were in open insurrection against 
the new Nabob. The viceroy of the 
rich and powerful province of Oude, 
who, like the other viceroys of the 
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Mogul, was now in truth an inde- 
pendent sovereign, menaced Bengal 
with invasion. Nothing but the talents 
and authority of Clive could support 
the tottering government. While things 
were in this state, a ship arrived with 
despatches which had been written at 
the India House before the news of the 
battle of Plassey had reached London. 
Thc Hirectors had determined to place 
the English settlements in Bengal un- 
der a government constituted in the 
most cumbrous and absurd manner; 
and, to make the matter worse, no 
place in tlie arrangement was assigned 
to Clive. The persons who were se- 
lected to form this new government, 
greatly to their honour, took on them- 
seJ^ves the responsibility of disobeying 
these preposterous orders, and invited 
Clive to exercise the supreme autho- 
rity. He consented -, and it soon ap- 
peared that the servants of the Com- 
pany had only anticipated the wishes 
of their employers. The Directors, 
on receiving news of Clive's brilliant 
success, instantly appointed him go- 
vernor of their possessions in Bengal, 
with the highest marks of gratitude 
and esteem. His power was now 
boundless, and far surpassed even that 
which Dupleix had attained in the 
south of India. Mccr Jafficr regarded 
him with slavish awe. On one occa- 
sion, the Nabob spoke with severity to 
a native chief of high rank, whose fol- 
lowers had been engaged in a brawl 
with some of the Company’s sepoys. 
“ Arc you yet to learn,” he said, “ who 
that Colonel Clive is, and in what sta- 
tion God has placed him?” The chief, 
who, as a famous jester and an old 
friend of Mccr Jafficr, could venture 
to take liberties, answered, ‘-I affront 
the Colonel ! I, who never get up in 
the morning without making three 
low bows to his jackass !” This was 
hardly an exaggeration. Europeans 
and natives were alike at Clive’s feet. 
The English regarded him as the only 
man who could force Mcer Jaffier to 
keep his engagements with them. Meer 
Jafficr regarded him as the only man 
who could protect the new dynasty 
against turbulent subjects and en- 
croaching neighbours. 

It is hut justice to say that Clive 
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used his power ably and vigorously for 
the advantage of his country. He sent 
forth an expedition against the tract 
lying to the north of the Carnatic. In 
this tract the French still had the as- 
cendency; and it was important to 
dislodge them. The conduct of the 
enterprise was intrusted to an officer 
of the name of Forde, who" was then 
little known, but in whom the keen 
eye of the governor had detected mili- 
tary talents of a high order. The suc- 
cess of the expedition was rapid and 
splendid. 

While a considerable part of the 
army of Bengal was thus engaged at 
a distance, a new and formidable dan- 
ger menaced the western frontier. The 
Great Mogul was a prisoner at Delhi 
in the hands of a subject. His eldest 
son, named Shah Alum, destined to be, 
during many years, the sport of ad- 
verse fortune, and towhc a tool in the 
hands, first of the Mahrattas, and then 
of the English, had fled from the pa- 
lace of his father. Hi s birt h was still 
revered in India. SSmo powerful 
princes, the Nabob of Oude in par- 
ticular, were inclined to favour him. 
Shah Alum found it easy to draw to 
his standard great numbers of the 
military adventurers with whom every 
part of the country swarmed. An 
army of forty thousand men, of va- 
rious races and religions, Mahrattas, 
Kohillas, Jauts, and Afghans, were 
speedily assembled round him ; and 
he formed the design of overthrowing 
the upstart whom the English had ele- 
vated to a throne, and of establishing 
his own authority throughout Bengal, 
Orissa, and Bahar. 

Meer Jaffier’s terror was extreme ; 
and the only expedient which occurred 
to him was to purchase, by the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money, an 
accommodation with Shah Alum. This 
expedient had been repeatedly em- 
ployed by those who, before him, had 
ruled the rich and unwarlike provinces 
near the mouth of the Ganges. But 
Clive treated the suggestion with a 
scorn worthy of his strong sense and 
dauntless courage. “ If you do this,” 
he wrote, “you will have the Nabob of 
Oude, the Mabiattas, and many more, 
come from oil parts of the conffnes of 
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yortr CQimtry, who will bully you out 
of money till you have none left in 
’:jyour treasury. I beg your Exce llency 
will rely on the fidelity of tfielEnglish, 
‘and of those troops which are attached 
to you.” He wrote in a similar strain 
to the governor of Patna, a brave na- 
tive soldier whom he highly esteemed. 
“ Come to^ no terms ; defend your city 
to the last. Rest assured that the 
English are stanch and firm friends, 
and that they never desert a cause in 
which they have once taken a part.” 

He kept his word. Shah Alum had 
invested Patna, and was on the point 
of proceeding to storm, when he learned 
that the Colonel was advancing by 
forced marches. The whole army 
which was approaching consisted of 
only four hundred and fifty Europeans 
and two thousand five hundred sepoys. 
But Clive and liis Englishmen were now 
objects of dread over all the East. As 
soon as his advanced guard appeared, 
the besiegers fled before him. A lew 
Erench adventurers who were about the 
person of the prince advised him to try 
the chance of battle ; but in vain. In a 
few days this great army, which had 
been regarded with so much uneasiness 
by the court of Moorshedabad, melted 
away before the mere terror of the 
British name. 

The conqueror returned in triumph 
to Port William. The joy of Meer 
Jaflier was as unbounded as his fears 
had been, and led him to bestow on 
his preserver a princely token of gra- 
titude. The quit-rent which the East 
India Company were bound to pay to 
the Nabob for the extensive lands held 
by them to the south of Calcutta 
amounted to near thirty thousand 
pounds sterling a year. The whole of 
this splendid estate, sufficient to sup- 
port with dignity the highest rank of 
the British peerage, was now conferred 
on Clive for life. 

This present we think Clive justified 
in accepting. It was a present which, 
from its very nature, could be no se- 
• cret. In fact, the Company itself was 
his tenant, and, by its acquiescence, 
signified its approbation of Meer Jaf- 
ficr’s grant. 

But the gratitude of Meer Jaffier 
di.d not last long. He had for some 


time felt that the powerful ally who 
had sot him up might pull him down, 
and had been looking round for sup- 
port against the fonnidable strength by 
which he had himself been hitiicrto 
supported. He knew that it would be 
impossible to find among the natives 
of India any force which would look 
the Colonel’s little army in the face. 
The French power in Bengal was ex- 
tinct. But the fame of the Dutch had 
anciently been great in the Eastern 
seas ; and it was not yet distinctly- 
known in Asia how much the powder of 
Holland had declined in Europe. Se- 
cret communications passed between 
the court of Moorshedabad and the 
Dutch factory at Chinsurali ; and ur- 
gent letters were sent from Chinsurah, 
exhorting the government of Bat:ivia 
to fit out an expedition which might 
balance the power of the English in 
Bengal. The authorities of Batavia, 
eager to extend the influence of their 
country, and still more eager to obtain 
for themselves a share of the wealth 
which had recently raised so many 
English adventurers to opulence, 
equipped a powerful armament. Seven 
large ships from Java arrived unex- 
pectedly in the Hoogley. The mili- 
tary force on hoard amounted to fif- 
teen hundred men, of whom about one 
half were Europeans. The enterprise 
was well timed. Clive had sent such 
large detachments to oppose the French 
in the Carnatic that his army was now 
inferior in number to that of the Dutch. 
He knew that Meer Jaffier secretly fa- 
voured the invaders. He knew that 
he took on himself a serious res})on- 
sibility if he attacked the forces of a 
friendly power ; that the English mi- 
nisters could not wish to see a war 
with Holland added to that in which 
they were already engaged with 
France ; that they might disavow his 
acts ; that they might punish him. 
He had recently remitted a great part 
of his fortune to Europe, through the 
Du|ch East India Company ; and he 
had therefore a strong interest in 
avoiding any quarrel. But he was sa- 
tisfied that, if he suffered the Batavian 
armament to pass up the river and to 
join the garrisbn of Chinsurah, Meer 
Jaffier would throw himself into the 
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arms of these new allies, and that the 
English ascendency in Bengal would 
be exposed to most serious danger, 
lie took his resolution with charac- 
teristic boldness, and was most ably se- 
conded by his officers, particularly by 
Colonel Eorde, to whom the most im- 
portant part of the operations was in- 
trusted. The Dutch attempted to force 
a passage. The English encountered 
them both by land and water. On both 
elements the enemy had a great supe- 
riority of force. On both they were 
signally defeated. Their ships were 
taken. Their troops were put to a total 
rout. Almost all the European soldiers, 
who constituted the main strength of 
the invading army, were killed or taken. 
The conquerors sat down before Chin- 
surah; and the chiefs of that settle- 
ment, now thoroughly humbled, con- 
sented to the terms which Clive dic- 
tated. They engaged to build no for- 
tilications, and to raise no troo[»s beyond 
a small force necessary for the police of 
their factories ; and it was distinctly 
provided tliat any violation of these co- 
venants sliould be punished wdth instant 
expulsion from Bengal. 

Three mouths after this great victory, 
Clive sailed for England. At home, 
honours and rewards awaited him, not 
indeed e(jual to liis claims or to his am- 
bition, but still such as, when his age, his 
rank in the army, and his original place 
ill society arc considered, must be pro- 
nounced rare and splendid. He was 
raised to the Irish peerage, and en- 
couraged to expect an English title. 
Geoigc the Third, who had just as- 
cended the throne, received him with 
great distinction. The ministers paid 
him marked attention; and Pitt, whose 
influence in the House of Commons 
and in the country was unbounded, was 
eager to mark his regard for one whose 
exploits had contributed so much to 
the lustre of that memorable period. 
The great orator had already in Par- 
liament described Clive as a heaven- 
born general, as a man who, hrecj to 
the labour of the desk, had displayed a 
military genius which might excite the 
admiration of the King of Prussia. 
There were then no reporters in the 
gallery; but these words, emphatically 


spoken by the first statesmaif of the 
age, had passed from mouth to mouth, 
had been transmitted to Clive in Ben- 
gal, and had greatly delighted and flat- 
tci'cd him. Indeed, since the death of 
Wolfe, Clive was the only Englisii 
general of whom his countrymen had 
much reason to be proud. The Duke 
of Cumberland had been generally un- 
fortunate; and his single victory, having 
been gained over his countrymen and 
used wdth merciless severity, had been 
more fatal to his popularity than his 
many defeats. Conway, versed in the 
learning of his profession, and person- 
ally courageous, wanted vigour and 
capacity. Granby, honest, generous, 
and as brave as a lion, had neither 
science nor genius. Sackvillc, inferior 
in knowledge and abilities to none of 
his contemporaries, had incurred, un- 
justly as wo believe, the imputation 
most fatal to the character of a soldier. 
It was under the command of a foreign 
general that the British had triumphed 
at Mindeu and Warburg. The people 
therefore, as was natural, greeted w'ith 
pride and delight a captain of their own, 
whose native courage and self-taught 
skill had placed him on a level with 
the great tacticians of Germany. 

The wealth of Clive was such as 
enabled him to vie with the first gran- 
dees of England. There remains proof 
that he had remitted more than a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand pounds 
through the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, and more than forty thousand 
pounds through the English Company. 
The amount which he had sent homo 
through private houses was also con7 
siderable. He had invested great sums 
in jewels, then a very common mode of 
remittance from India, llis purchases 
of diamonds, at Madras alone, amounted 
to twenty-five thousand pounds. Be- 
sides a great mass of ready money, ho 
had his Indian estate, valued by him- 
self at twenty-seven tlxousand a year. 
His whole annual income, in the opinion 
of Sir John Malcolm, who is desirous to 
state it as low as possible, exceeded forty 
thousand pounds; and incomes of forty 
thousand pounds at the time of the 
accession of George the Third were at 
least as rare a»itiucomes of a hundred 
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thousand pounds now. We may safely I 
affirm that no Englishman who started 
with nothing has ever, in any line of 
life, created such a fortune at the early 
•age of thirty- four. 

It would he unjust not to add that 
Clive made a creditable use of his 
riches. As soon as the battle of Flassey 
had laid the foundation of his fortune, 
he sent ten thousand pounds to his 
sisters, bestowed as much more on 
other poor friends and relations, or- 
dered his agent to pay eight hundred 
a year to his parents, and to insist that 
they should keep a carriage, and settled 
five hundred a year on his old com- 
mander Lawrence, whose means were 
very slender. The whole sum which 
Clive expended in this manner may be 
calculated at fifty thousand pounds. 

He now set himfself to cultivate Par- 
liamentary interest. His purchases of 
land seem to have been made in a 
great measure with that view, and, 
after the general election of 1761, he 
found himself in the House of Com- 
mons, at the head of a body of depen- 
dents whoso support must have been 
important to any administration. In 
English politics, however, he did not 
take a prominent part. His first at- 
tachments, as we have seen, were to 
Mr. Fox; at a later period he was at- 
tracted by the genius and success of 
Mr. Pitt; but finally he connected him- 
self in the closest manner with George 
Grenville. Early in the session of 1 7 64, 
when the illegal and impolitic perse- 
cution of that worthless demagogue 
Wilkes had strongly excited the pub- 
lic mind, the town was amused by an 
anecdote, which we have seen in some 
unpublished memoirs of Horace Wal- 
pole. Old Mr. Richard Clive, who, 
since his son’s elevation, had been in- 
troduced into society for which his 
former habits had not well fitted him, 
I)resented himself at the levee. The 
King asked him where Lord Clive 
was. “ He will he in town very 
soon,” said the old gentleman, loud 
enough to he heard by the whole cir- 
cle, “ and then your Majesty will have 
another vote.” 

But in truth all Clive’s views were 
directed towards tlie country in which 
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he had so eminently distinguished him- 
self as a soldier and a statesman ; and 
it was by considerations relating to 
India that his conduct as a public man 
in England was regulated. The power 
of the Company, though an anomaly, 
is in our time, wc are firmly persuaded, 
a beneficial anomaly. In the time of 
Clive, it was not merely an anomaly, 
but a nuisance. There was no Board 
of Control. The Directors were for 
the most part mere traders, ignorant 
of general politics, igfiorant of the pe- 
culiarities of the empire which had 
strangely become subject to them. 
The Court of Proprietors, wherever it 
chose to interfere, was able to have its 
way. That Court was more numerous, 
as well as more powerful, than at pre- 
sent ; for then every share of five hun- 
dred pounds conferred a vote. The 
meetings were large, stormy, even 
riotous, the debates indecently virulent. 
All the turbulence of a Westminster 
election, all the trickery and corruption 
of a Grampound election, disgraced 
the proceedings of this assembly on 
questions of the most solemn import- 
ance. Fictitious votes were manu- 
factured on a gigantic scale. Clive 
himself laid out a hundred thousand 
pounds in the purchase of stock, which 
he then divided among nominal pro- 
prietors on whom he could depend, and 
whom ho brought down in his train to 
every discussion and every ballot. 
Others did the same, though not to 
quite so enormous an extent. 

The interest taken by the public of 
England in Indian questions was then 
far greater than at present, and the 
reason is obvious. At present a writer 
enters the service young; he climbs 
slowly; he is fortunate if, at forty-five, 
he can return to his country with an 
annuity of a thousand a year, and 
with savings amounting to thirty 
thousand pounds. A great quantity 
of wealth is made by English function- 
aries in India; hut no single function- 
ary makes a very large fortune, and 
what is made is slowly, hardly, and 
honestly earned. Only four or five 
high political offices are reserved for 
public men from England. The resi- 
dencies, the secretaryships, .the seats 
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in the bo&ds of revenue and in the ! 
Sudder courts are all lilled by men 
who have given the best years of life 
to the service of the Company ; nor 
can any talents however splendid or 
any connections however powerful ob- 
tain those lucrative posts for any per- 
son who has not entered by.the regular 
door, and mounted by the regular 
gradations. Seventy years ago, less 
money was brought home from the 
East than in our time. But it was 
divided among a very much smaller 
number of persons, and immense sums 
were often accumulated in a few months. 
Any Englishman, whatever his age 
might be, might hope to be one of the 
lucky emigrants. If he made a good 
speech in Leadenhall Street, or pub- 
lished a clever pamphlet in defence of 
the chairman, he might be sent out in 
the Company’s service, and might re- 
turn in throe or four years as rich as 
l^igot or as Clive. Thus the India House 
was a lottery-office, which invited 
everybody to take a chance, and held 
out ducal fortunes as the prizes de- 
stined for the lucky few. As soon as 
it was known that there was a part of 
the world where a lieutcnant-coloncl 
had one morning received as a present 
an estate as large as that of the Earl 
of Batli or the Marquess of Rocking- 
ham, and where it seemed that such 
a trifle as ten or twenty thousand 
pounds was to be had by any British 
functionary for the asking, society be- 
gan to exhibit all the symptoms of the 
South Sea year, a feverish excitement, 
ail ungovernable impatience to be rich, 
a coiitcmi)t for slow, sure, and mode- 
rate gains. 

At the head of the preponderating 
])arty in the India House, had long 
stood a powerful, able, and ambitious 
director of the name of Sulivaii. He 
had conceived a strong jealousy of 
Clive, and remembered with bitterness 
the audacity with which the late 
governor of Bengal had repeatedly set 
at nought the authority of the distant 
l^irectors of the Company. An ap- 
parent reconciliation took place after 
Olive’s arrival ; but enmity remained 
deeply rooted in the hearts of both. 
The whole body of Directors was then 
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chosen annually. At the election of 
1763, Clive attempted to break down 
the power of the dominant faction. 
The contest was carried on with a 
violence which ho describes as tre- 
mendous. Sulivan was victorious, and 
hastened to take his revenge. The 
grant of rent which Clive had received 
from Meer Jaffier was, in the opinion 
of the best English lawyers, valid. 
It had been made by exactly the some 
authority from which the Company 
had received their chief possessions in 
Bengal, and the Company had long 
acquiesced in it. The Directors, how- 
ever, most unjustly determined to con- 
fiscate it, and Clive was forced to file a 
bill in chancery against them. 

But a great and sudden turn in 
affairs was at hand. Every ship from 
Bengal had for some time brought 
alarming tidings. The internal mis- 
government of the province had reached 
such a point that it could go no fur- 
ther. What, indeed, was to be ex- 
pected from a body of public servants 
exposed to temptation such that, as 
Clive once said, flesh and blood could 
not bear it, armed with irresistible 
power, and responsible only to the 
corrupt, turbulent, distracted, ill in- 
formed Company, situated at such a 
diltance that the average interval be- 
tween the sending of a despatch and 
the receipt of an answer was above a 
year and a half? Accordingly, dur- 
ing the live years which followed the 
departure of Clive from Bengal, the 
misgovernment of the hhiglish was car- 
ried to a point such as seems hardly 
compatible with the very existence of 
society. The Roman proconsul, who, 
in a year or two, squeezed out of a 
province the means of rearing marble 
])alaces and baths on the shores of 
Campania, of drinking from amber, of 
I feasting on singing birds, of exhibiting 
armies of gladiators and flocks of 
camelopards; the Spanish viceroy, who, 

[ leaving behind him the curses of 
Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid with 
a long train of gilded coaches, and of 
sumpter-horses trapped and shod with 
silver, were now outdone. Cruelty, 
indeed, properly so called, was not 
among the vices #f the servants of the 
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CompanT. But cruelty itself could 
hardly have produced greater evils 
than sprang , from their unprincipled 
eagerness to hov rich. They pulled 
down their creature, Meer Jaffier. 
They set up in his place anotlier Na- 
bob, named Mecr Cossim. But Meer 
Cossini had parts and a will; and, 
though sufficiently inclined to oppress 
his subjects himself, he could not bear 
to see them ground to the dust by op- 
pressions which yielded him no profit, 
nay, which destroyed his revenue inj 
the very source. The English accord- 
ingly pulled down Meer Cossim, and 
set up Meer Jaffier again; and Meer 
Cossim, after revenging himself by a 
massacre surpassing in atrocity that 
of the Black Hole, fled to the do- 
minions of the Nabob of Oude. At 
every one of these revolutions, the new 
prince divided among his foreign mas- 
ters whatever could bo scraped to-! 
gether in the treasury of his fallen 
predecessor. The immense population 
of his dominions was given up as a 
prey to those who had made him a 
sovereign, and who could unmake him. 
The servants of the Company obtained, 
not for their employers, but for them- 
selves, a monopoly of almost the whole 
internal trade. They forced the na- 
tives to buy dear and to sell chca}). 
They insulted with impunity the tri- 
bunals. the police, and the fiscal au- 
thorities of the country. They covered 
with their protection a set of native 
dependents who ranged through the 
provinces, spreading desolation and 
terror wherever they appeared. Every 
servant of a British factor was armed 
with all the power of his master; 
and his master was armed with all 
the power of the Company. Enor- 
mous fortunes were thus rapidly ac- 
cumulated at Calcutta, while thirty 
millions of human beings were re- 
duced to the extremity of wretchedness. 
Tliey had been accustomed to live 
under tyranny, but never under tyranny 
like this. They found the little finger 
of the Company thicker than the loins 
of Surajali Dowlah. Under their old 
masters they had at least one resource : 
when the evil became insupportable, 
the people rose and pulled down the 


government. But the English govern- 
ment was not to be so shaken off. 
That government, oppressive as the 
most oppressive form of barbarian des- 
potism, was strong with all the strength 
of civilisation. It resembled the govern- 
ment of evil Genii, rather than the 
government of human tyrants. Even 
despair could not inspire the soft Ben- 
galee with courage to confront men of 
English breed, the hereditary nobility 
of mankind, whose skill and valour 
had so often triumphed in spite of 
tenfold odds. The unhappy race never 
attempted resistance. Sometimes they 
submitted in patient misery. Sometimes 
they fled from the white man, as their 
fathers had been used to fly from the 
Mahratta; and the palanquin of the 
English traveller was often carried 
through silent villagefiiand towns, which 
the report of his approach had made 
desolate. , 

The foreign lords of Bengal were 
naturally objects of hatred to all the 
neighbouring powers; and to all the 
haughty race presented a dauntless 
front. The English armies, every 
where outnumbered, were every where 
victorious. A succession of command- 
ers, formed in the school of Clive, still 
maintained the fame of their country. 
“ It must be acknowledged,” says the 
Mussulman historian of those times, 
“ that this nation’s presence of mind, 
firmness of temper, and undaunted 
bravery, are past all question. They 
join the most resolute courage to the 
j most cautious prudence; nor have they 
their equals in the art of ranging them- 
selves in battle array and fighting in 
order. If to so many military qualifi- 
cations they knew how to join the arts 
of government, if they exerted as much 
ingenuity and solicitude in relieving 
the people of God, as they do in what- 
ever concerns their military affairs, no 
nation in the world would be prefer- 
able to them, or worthier of command. 
But the people under their dominion 
groan every where, and are reduced to 
poverty and distress. Oh God I come 
to the assistance of thine afflicted ser- 
vants, and deliver them from the op- 
pressions which they suffer.” 

It was impossible, however, that 
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even the military establishment should 
long continue exempt from the vices 
which pervaded every other part of the 
government Rapacity, luxury, and 
the spirit of insubordination spread 
from the civil service to the officers of 
the army, and from the officers to the 
soldiers. The evil continued to grow 
till every mess-room became the seat 
of conspiracy and cabal, and till the 
sepoys could be kept in order only by 
wholesale executions. 

At length the state of things in 
Bengal began to excite uneasiness at 
home. A succession of revolutions; a 
disorganized administration ; the na- 
tives pillaged, yet the Company not 
anriched ; every fleet bringing back 
fortunate adventurers who were able 
to purchase manors and to build stately 
dwellings, yet bringing back also alarm- 
ing accounts of the financial prospects 
of the government ; war on the fron- 
tiers ; disaffection in the army ; the 
Tijitional character disgraced by ex- 
cesses resembling those of Verres and 
Bizarro ; such was the spectacle which 
dismayed those who were conversant 
with Indian affairs. The general cry 
was that Clive, and Clive alone, could 
save the empire which he had founded. 

This feeling manifested itself in the 
strongest manner at a very full General 
Court of Proprietors, Men of all par-' 
tics, forgetting their feudB and trem- 
bling for their dividends, exclaimed 
that Clive was the man whom the 
crisis required, that the oppressive pro- 
ceedings which had been adopted re- 
specting his estate ought to be dropped, 
and that he ought to be entreated to 
return to India. 

Clive rose. As to his estate, he said, 
he would make^ such propositions to 
the Directors, as would, he trusted, 
lead to an amicable settlement. But 
there was a still greater difficulty. It 
was proper to tell them that he never 
would undertake the government of 
Bengal while his enemy Sulivan was 
chairman of the Company. The tu- 
mult was violent. Sulivan could scarcely 
obtain a hearing. An overwhelming 
majority of the assembly \yas on Clive’s 
side. Sulivan wished to try the result 
of a ballot. But, according to the by- 


laws of the Company, there can be no 
ballot except on a requisition signed 
by nine proprietors; and, though Imn- 
dreds were present, nine persons could 
not be found to set their hands to such 
a requisition. 

Clive was in consequence nominated 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of 
the British possessions in Bengal. But 
he adhered to his declaration, and re- 
fused to enter on his office till the 
event of the next election of Directors 
should be known. The contest was 
obstinate; but Clive triumphed. Suli- 
van, lately absolute master of the India 
House, was within a vote of losing his 
own seat; and both the chairman and 
the deputy-chairman were friends of 
the new governor. 

Such were the circumstances under 
which Lord Clive sailed for the third 
and last time to India. In May, 1765, 
he reached Calcutta; and he found the 
whole machine of government even 
more fearfully disorganized than he 
had anticipated. Meer Jaffier, who 
had some time before lost his eldest 
son Meeran, had died while Clive was 
on his voyage out. The English func- 
tionaries at Calcutta had already re- 
ceived from home strict orders not 
to accept presents from the native 
princes. But, eager for gain, and un- 
accustomed to respect the commands 
of their distant, ignorant, and negli- 
gent masters, they again set up the. 
throne of Bengal to sMe. About one 
hundred and forty thousand pound? 
sterling was distributed among nine 
of the most powerful servants of the 
Company; and, in consideration of 
this bribe, an infant son of the de- 
ceased Nabob was placed on the scat 
of his father. The news of' the igno- 
minious bargain met Clive cn his 
arrival. In a private letter, VTitten 
immediately after his landing, to an 
intimate friend, be poured out his feel- 
ings in language, which, proceeding 
from a man so daring, so resolute, and 
po little given to theatrical display of 
sentiment, seems to us singularly 
touching. “ Alas !” he says, “ how is 
the English name sunk I I could not 
avoid paying the tribute of a few tears 
to the departed ani lost fame of the 
2 2 
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British nation — ^irrecoverably so, I fear. 
However, I do declare, by that great 
Bein^who il the searcher of all hearts, 
and to whom we must be accountable 
if there be a hereafter, that I am come 
out with a mind superior to all cor- 
iniption, and that I am determined to 
destroy these great and growing evils, 
or perish in the attempt.” 

The Council met,* and Clive stated 
to them his full detcimination to make 
a thorough reform, and to use for that 
purpose the whole of the ample autho- 
rity, civil and military, which had been 
confided to him. Johnstone, one of 
tlic boldest and worst men in the as- 
sembly, made some show of opposition. 
Clive interrupted him, and haughtily 
demanded whether he meant to ques- 
tion the power of the new government. 
J ohnstorie was cowed, and disclaimed 
any such intention. All the faces 
round the board grew long and pale; 
and not another syllable of dissent was 
uttered. 

Clive redeemed his pledge. He re- 
mained in India about a year and a 
half; and in that short time effected 
one of the most extensive, difficult, and 
salutary refqrms that ever was accom- 
plished by any statesman. This was 
the part of his life on which he after- 
wards loolccd back with most pride. 
He had it in Ids power to triple his 
already splendid fortune ; to connive at 
abuses while pretending to remove them ; 
to conciliate the good-will of all the 
English in Bengal, by giving up to their 
rapacity a helpless and timid race, who 
knew not where lay the island which 
sent forth their oppressors, and whose 
complaints had little chance of being 
heard across fifteen thousand miles of 
ocean. He knew that if he applied him- 
self in earnest to the work of reforma- 
tion, he should raise every bad passion 
in arms against, him. lie knew how 
unscrupulous, how implacable, would be 
the hatred of those ravenous adven- 
turers who, having counted on accumu- 
iatihg in a few months fortunes suffi- 
cient to support peerages, should find 
all their hopes frustrated. But lie had 
chosen tlie good part; and he called up 
all the force of his mind for a battle far 
hai-dcr than that of Plassey. At first 


success seemed hopeless; but soon all 
obstacles began to bend before that iron 
courage and that vehement will. The 
receiving of presents from the natives 
was rigidly prohibited. The private 
trade of the servants of the Comi)aTiy 
was put down. The whole settlement 
seemed to he set, as one man, against 
these measures. But the inexorable 
governor declared that, if he could not 
find support at Port William, he would 
procure it elsewhere, and sent for some 
civil servants from Madras to assist 
him in carrying on the administration. 
The most factious of his opponents 
he turned out of their offices. The 
rest submitted to what was inevitable ; 
and in a very short time all resistance 
was quelled. 

But Clive was far too wise a man not 
to see that the recent abuses w'cre partly 
to be ascribed to a cause which could 
not fail to produce similar abuses, as 
soon as the pressure of his strong hand 
was withdrawn. The Company had 
followed a mistaken policy with respect 
to the remuneration of its servants. The 
salaries were too low to afibrd even 
those indulgences which are necessary 
to the health and comfort of Europeans 
in a tropical climate. To lay by a ru- 
pee from such scanty pay was impos- 
sible. It could not be supposed that men 
bf even average abilities would consent 
to pass the best years of life in exile, 
under a burning sun, for no other con- 
sideration than these stinted wages. It 
had accordingly been understood, from 
a very early period, that the Company’s 
agents were at liberty to enrich them- 
selves by their private trade. This 
practice had been seriously injurious to 
the commercial interests of the corpora- 
tion. That very intelligent observer. 
Sir Thomas Roe, in the reign of James 
the First, strongly urged the Direc- 
tors to apply a remedy to the abuse. 
“Absolutely prohibit the private trade,” 
said he ; “ for your business will bo 
better done. I know this is harsh. 
Men profess they come not for bare 
wages. But you will take away this 
plea if you give great wages to their 
content ; and then you know what 
you part from.” 

In spite of this excellent advice, the 
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Company adhered to the old system, pany’s servants. But every discerning 
paid low salaries, and connived at the and impartial judge will admit, that 
indirect gains of the agents. The pay there was really nothing in coniraon 
of a member of Council was only three between the system which he set up 
hundred pounds a year. Yet it was and that which he was sent to destroy, 
notorious that such a functionary could The monopoly of salt had been a source 
not live in India for less than ten times of revenue to the governments of India 
that sum; and it could not be expected before Clive was born. It continued to 
that he would be content to live even be so long after his death. The civil 
handsomely in India without laying up servants were clearly entitled to a main- 
something against the time of his re- tcnance out of the revenue ; and all 
turn to England. This system, before that Clive did was to charge a paiti- 
the conquest of Bengal, might affect the cular x>ortiou of the revenue with their 
amount of the dividends payable to the maintenance. He thus, while he put 
proprietors, but could do little harm in an end to the practices by which gi- 
any other way. But the Company was gantic fortunes had been rapidly accu- 
now a ruling body. Its servants might mulated, gave to every British func- 
still be called factors, junior merchants, tionary employed in the East the means 
senior incrcliants. But they were in of slowly, but surely, acquiring a corn- 
truth proconsuls, propraetors, procura- petence. Ife^* injustice of 

tors of extensive regions. They had mankind, tliat none of those acts which 
immense power. Their regular pay are the real stains of his life has drawn 
was universally admitted to be insuffi- on him so much obloquy as this mea- 
cient. They were, by the ancient usage sure, which was in truth a reform nc- 
of tlie service, and by the implied per- ecssary to the success of all his other 
mission of their employers, warranted in reforms. 

enriching themselves by indirect means ; He had quelled the opposition of the 
and this had been the origin of the fright- civil service : that of the army was more 
fill opjircssion and corruption which had formidable. Some of the retrenchments 
desolated Bengal. Clive saw clearly that which had been ordered by the Hirec- 
it was absurd to give men power, and to tors affected the interests of the military 
require them to live in penury. He service ; and a storm arose, such as 
justly concluded that no reform could even Cfesar would not willingly have 
be effectual which should not be coupled faced. It was no light thing to cncoun- 
witli a plan for liberally remunerating ter the resistance of those who held the 
the ci-^il servants of the Cornpany. The power of the sword, in a country go- 
Hircctors, he knew, were not disposed verned only by the sword. Tw'o hun- 
to sanction any increase of the salaries dred English officers engaged in a con- 
out of their own treasury. The only spiracy against the government, and 
course which remained open to the go- determined to resign their .commissions 
vernor was one which exposed him to on the same day, not doubting that 
much misrepresentation, but which wo Clive would grant any terms rather than 
think him fully justified in adopting, see the army, on which alone the British 
He apiDropriated to the support of the empire in the East rested, left without 
service the monopoly of salt, which has commanders. They little knew the un- 
formed, down to our own time, a jirin- conquerable spirit with which they had 
cipal head of Indian revenue; and he to deal. Clive had still a few officers 
divided the proceeds according to a round his person on whom he could 
scale which seems to have been not un- rely. He sent to Fort St. George for 
reasonably fixed. He was in conse- a fresh supply. He gave commissions 
qucncc accused by his enemies, and has even to mercantile agents who were 
been accused by historians, of disobey- disposed to support him at this crisis ; 
ing his instructions, of violating his and he sent orders that every officer who 
promises, of authorising that very abuse resigned should be instantly brought up 
which it was his speciS mission to de- to Calcutta. conspirators found 

etroy, namely, the trade of the Com- that they had miscalculated. The go- 
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vemor was inexorable. The troops 
were steady. The sepoys, over whom 
Clive had always possessed extraordi- 
nary influence, stood by him with un- 
. ehaieii fidelity. The loaders in the plot 
were arrested, tried, and cashiered. 
The rest, humbled and dispirited, begged 
to be permitted to withdraw their re- 
signations. Many of them declared 
their repentance even with tears. The 
younger offenders Clive treated with 
lenity. To the ringleaders he was in- 
flexibly severe; but his severity was 
pure from all taint of private malevo- 
lence. While he sternly upheld the 
just authority of his office, he passed by 
personal insults and injuries with mag- 
nanimous disdain. One of the conspira- 
tors was accused of having planned the 
assassination of the governor; but Clive 
would not listen to the charge. The 
officers,” he said, “ are Englishmen, not 
aflsaesins.” 

While he reformed the civil service 
and established his authority over the 
army, he was equally successful in his 
foreign policy. His landing on Indian 
ground was the signal for immediate 
peace. The Nabob of Oude, with a 
large army, lay at that time on the 
frontier of Bahar, He had been joined 
by many Afghans and Mahrattas, and 
there was no small reason to expect a 
general coalition of all the native powers 
against the English. But the name of 
Clive quelled in an instant all oppo- 
sition. The enemy implored peace in 
the humblest language, and submitted to 
such terms as the new governor chose 
to dictate. ^ 

At the same time, the Government of 
Bengal was placed on a new footing. 
The power of the English in that 
province had hitherto been altogether 
undefined. It was unknown to the 
ancient constitution of the empire, and 
it had been ascertained by no compact. 
It resembled the power which, in the 
last decrepitude of the Western Em- 
pire, was exercised over Italy by the 
great chiefs of toreign mercenaries, the 
Eicimers and the Odoacers, who put 
up and pulled down at their pleasure 
a succession of insignificant princes, 
dignified with the names of Caesar 
and Augustus. But as in It^y, so in 


India, the warlike strangers at length 
found it expedient to give to a domi- 
nation which had been established by 
arms the sanction of law and ancient 
prescription. Theodoric thought it po- 
litic to obtain from the distant court of 
Byzantium a commission appointing 
him ruler of Italy ; and Clive, in the 
same manner, applied to the Coiu't of 
Delhi for a formal grant of the powers 
of which he already possessed the re- 
ality. The Mogul was absolutely help- 
less; and, though he murmured, had 
reason to be wcU pleased that the En- 
glish were disposed to give solid rupees, 
which he never could have extorted 
from them, in exchange for a few Per- 
sian characters which cost him nothing. 
A bargain was speedily struck; and the 
titular sovereign of Hindostari issued 
a warrant, empowering the Company 
to collect and administer the revenues 
of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

There was still a Nabob, who stood 
to the British authorities in the same 
relation in which the last drivelling 
Chilperics and Childerics of the Mero- 
vingian line stood to their able and 
vigorous Mayors of the Palace, to 
Charles Martel and to Pepin. At one 
time Clive had almost made up his 
mind to discard this phantom alto- 
gether; but he afterwards thought that 
it might be convenient still to use the 
name of the Nabob, particularly in 
dealings with other European ifations. 
The Erench, tlie Dutch, and the Danes, 
would, he conceived, submit far more 
readily to the authority of the native 
Prince, whom they had always been 
accustomed to respect, than to that of 
a rival trading corporation. This po- 
licy may, at that time, have been judi- 
cious. But the pretence was soon found 
to betoo flimsy to impose on any body; 
and it was altogether laid aside. The 
heir of Meer Jaffier still resides at Moor- 
shedabad, the ancient capital of his 
house, still bears the title of Nabob, is 
still accosted by the English as “ Your 
f^Highness,” and is still suffered to retain 
a portion of the regal state which sur- 
rounded his ancestors. A pension of a 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds a 
year is annually paid to him by the 
government. His carriage is surrounded 
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by guards, and preceded by attendants 
with silver maces. His person and his 
dwelling are exempted from the ordi- 
nary authority of ministers of jus- 
tice. But he has not the smallest share 
of political power, and is, in fact, only a 
noble and wealthy subject of the Com- 
pany. 

It would have been easy for Clive, 
during his second administration in 
Bengal, to accumulate riches such as 
no subject in Europe possessed. He 
might indeed, without subjecting the 
rich inhabitants of the province to any 
pressure beyond that to which their 
mildest rulers had accustomed them, 
have received presents to the amount of 
three hundred thousand pounds a year. 
The neighbouring princes would gladly 
have paid any price for his favour. 
But he appears to have strictly adhered 
to the rules which ho had laid down 
for the guidance of others. The Rajah 
of Benares offered him diamonds of 
great value. The Nabob of Oude 
pressed him to accept a largo sum of 
money and a casket of costly jewels. 
Clive courteously, but peremptorily re- 
fused; and it should be observed that 
he made no. merit of his refusal, and 
that the facts did not come to light 
till after his death. He kept an exact 
account of his salary, of his share of 
the profits accruing from the trdde in 
salt, and of those presents which, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the East, it 
would be churlish to refuse. Out of 
the sum arising from these resources, 
he defrayed the expenses of liis situ- 
ation The surplus he divided among 
a attached friends who had accom- 
panied him to India, He always boasted, 
and, as far as* we can judge, he boasted 
with truth, that his last administration 
diminished instead of increasing his 
fortune. 

One large sum indeed he accepted. 
Mcer Jaffier had left him by will above 
sixty thousand pounds sterling in spe- 
cie and jewels : and the rules which 
had been recently laid down extended 
only to presents from the living, and 
did not affect legacies from the dead. 
Clive took the pioney, but not for him- 
self. He made the whole over to the 
Company, in, trust for officers and sol- 


diers invalided in their service. The 
fund which still bears his name owes 
its origin to this princely donation. 

After a stay of eighteen months, the 
state of his h^th made it necessary for 
him to return to Europe. At the close 
of January, 1767, he quitted for the 
last time the country, on whose desti- 
nies he had exercised so mighty an in- 
fluence. 

His second return from Bengal was 
not, like his first, greeted by the accla- 
mations of his countrymen. Numerous 
causes were already at work which em- 
bittered the remaining years of his life, 
and hurried him to an untimely grave. 
His old enemies at the India House 
were still powerful and active ; and they 
had been reinforced by a large band of 
allies whose violence far exceeded their 
own. The whole crew of pilferers and 
oppressors from whom he had rescued 
Bengal persecuted him with the impla- 
cable rancour which belongs to such 
abject natures. Many of .them even 
invested their property in India stock, 
merely that they might be better able 
to annoy the man whose firmness had 
set bounds to their rapacity. Lying 
newspapers were set up for no purpose 
hut to abuse him ; and the temper of 
the public mind was then such, that 
these arts, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have been ineflectual 
against truth and merit, produced an 
extraordinary impression. 

The great events which had taken 
place in India had called into existence 
a new class of Englishmen, to whom 
their countrymen gave the aamc of 
Nabobs. These persons had generally 
sprung from families neither ancient 
nor opulent ; they had generally been 
sent at an early age to the East ; and 
they had there acquired large fortunes, 
which they had brought back to their 
native laud. It was natural that, not 
having had much opportunity of mixing 
with the best society, they should ex- 
hibit some of the awkwardness and 
some of the pomposity of upstarts. It 
was natural that, during their sojourn 
in Asia, they should have acquired some 
tastes and habits surprising, if not dis- 
gusting, to persons who never had quit- 
ted Europe. I#was natural that, hav- 
1 4 
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iBg enjoyed great consideration in the the county against the head of a house 
East, they should not be disposed to as old as Domesday Book, had been 
sink into obs<mvity at home; and as accumulated by violating public faith, 
they had money, and had not birth by deposing legitimate princes, by re- 
or high connection, it was natural that clucing whole provinces to beggary, ali 
they should display a little obtrusively the higher and better as well as all the 
the single advantage which they pos- low and evil parts of human nature were 
sessed. Wherever they settled there stirred against the wretch who had oV 
was a kind of feud "between them and \ tainedby gudt and dishonour the riches 
the old nobility and gentry, similar to \ which he now lavished with arrogant 
that which raged in Erance between and inelegant profusion. The nnfor- 
the farmer- general and the marquess, tunato Nabob seemed to he made up of 
This enmity to the aristocracy long those foibles against which comedy has 
■ continued to distinguish the servants of pointed the most merciless ridicule, and 
the Company. More than twenty years of those crimes which liavo thrown the 
after the time of which we are now deepest gloom over tragedy, of Tur- 
speaking, Burke pronounced that among caret and Nero, of Monsieur Jourdain 
the Jacobins might bo reckoned “ the and Richard the Third. A tempest of 
East Indians almost to a man, who execration and derision, such as can be 
cannot bear to find that their present compared only to that outbreak of imb- 
impoitance does not bear a proportion lie feeling against the Buritans which 
to their wealth.” took place at the time of the Restora- 

Thc Nabobs soon became a most tion, burst on the servants of the Corn- 
unpopular class of men. Some of them pany. The humane man was horror- 
*had in the East displayed eminent ta- struck at the way in which they had 
lents, and rendered great services to got their money, the thrifty man at the 
the state ; but at home their talents way in which they spent it. The I)i- 
werc not showhyto advantage, and lettante sneered at their want of taste, 
their services were little known. That The Maccaroni black-bit^lcd them as 
they had sprung from obscurity, that vulgar fellows. "Writers the most iin- 
they had acquired great wealth, that like in sentiment and style, Methodists 
they exhibited it insolently, that they and libertines, philosophers and buf- 
spent it extravagantly, that they raised foons, were for once on the same side, 
the price of every thing in their neigh- It is hardly too much to say that, during 
bourhood* from fresh eggs to rotten a space of about thirty years, the whole 
boroughs, that their liveries outshone lighter literature of England was co- 
those of dukes, that their coaches were loured by the feelings which we have 
finer than that of the Lord Mayor, that described. Eootc brought on the stage 
the examples of their large and ill-go- an Anglo-Indian chief, dissolute, un- 
verned households corrupted half the generous, and tyrannical, ashamed of 
servants in the country, that some of the humble friends of his youth, hating 
them, with all their magnificence, could the aristocracy, yet childishly eager to 
not catch the tone of good society, but, be numbered among them, squandering 
in spite of the stud and the crowd of his wealth on pandars and flatterers, 
menials, of the plate and the Dresden tricking out his chairmen with the most 
china, of the venison and the Burgundy, costly hot-housc flowers, and astounding 
were still low men ; these were things the ignorant with jargon about rupees, 
which excited, both in the class from lacs, and jaghires. Mackenzie, with 
which they had sprung and in the class more delicate humour, depicted a plain 
into which they attempted to force country family raised by the Indian 
themselves, the bitter aversion which is acquisitions of one of its members to 
the effect of mingled envy and con- sudden opulence, and exciting derision 
tempt. But when it was also rumoured by an awkward mimicry of the manners 
that the fortune which had enabled its of the great. Cowper, in that lofty ex- 
possessor to eclipse the Lord Lieute- postulation which glows with the very 
nant on the race-ground, or to carry spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed the 
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oppression of India foremost in tiic list A few follies of this description, grossly 
of those national crimes for which God exaggerated by report, produced an 
had punished England with years of unfavourable impression on the public 
disastrous war, with discomfiture in her mind. But this was not the worst. Black 
o^vn seas, and with the loss of her trans- stories, of which the greater^, part were 
atlantic empire. If any of our readers pure inventions, were chculated touching 
will take the trouble to Bcarcb in the his conduct in the East. He had to bear 
dusty recesses of circulating libraries \ the whole odium, not only of those bad 


lor some novel published sixty years \ 
ago, tbe chance is that the villain or ] 
sub- villain of the story will prove to bo 
a savage old Nabob, with an immense 
fortune, a tawny complexion, a bad 
liver, and a worse heart. 

Such, as far as we can now judge, 
was the feeling of the country respect- 
ing Nabobs in general. And Clive was 
eminently the Nabob, the ablest, the 
most celebrated, the highest in rank, 
the highest in fortune, of all the frater- 
nity. His wealth was exhibited in a 
manner which could not fail to excite 
odium. He lived with great magnificence 
in Berkeley Square. He reared one 
palace in Shropshire and anotlicr at 
Claremont. His parliamentary influence 
might vie wi til that of the greatest fa- 
milies. But in all this splendour and 
power envy found something to sneer at. 
On some of his relations wealth and 
dignity seem to have sat as awkwardly 
as oil Mackenzie’s Margery Mushroom. 
Nor was he himself, with all his great 
qualities, free from those weaknesses 
which the satirists of that age repre- 
sented as characteristic of his whole 
class. In the field, indeed, his habits 
were remarkably simple. He was con- 
stantly on horseback, was never seen 
hut in his iinilorm, never wore silk, 
never entered a palanquin, and was 
content with the plainest fare. But 
when he was no longer at the head of 
an army, he laid aside this Spartan 
temperance for the ostentatious luxury 
of a Sybarite. Though his person was 
ungraceful, and though his harsh fea- 
tures were redeemed from vulgar ugli- 
ness only hy their stern, dauntless, and 
commaiidiii expression, he was fond of 
rich and gay clothing, and replenished ] 
his wardrobe with absurd profusion. Sir 
J ohn Malcolm gives us a letter worthy | 
of Sir Mattiiew Mite, in which Clive or- 
ders “two hundred shirts, the best and 
finest that can be got for love or money.” 


acts to which he had once or twice 
stooped, but of all the bad acts of all the 
English in India, of bad acts committed 
when he was absent, nay, of bad acts 
which he had manfully opposed and se- 
verely punished. The very abuses against 
which he had waged an honest, resolute, 
and successful war, tvere laid to his ac- 
count. He was, in fact, regarded as the 
personification of all the vices and weak- 
nesses which the public, with or without 
reason, ascribed to the English adven- 
turers in Asia. We have ourselves heard 
old men, who knew nothing of his his- 
tory, but who still retained the preju- 
dices conceived in their yqutli, talk of him 
as an incarnate fiend. Johnson always 
held this language. Brown, whom Clive 
employed to lay out his pleasure grounds, 
was amazed to sec in the house of his 
noble employer a chest which had once 
been filled with gold from the treasury 
of Moorshedabad, and could not under- 
stand how the conscience of the criminal 
could sufler him to sleep with such an 
object so near to his bedchamber. The 
peasantry of Surrey looked with mys- 
terious horror on the stately house which 
was rising at Claremont, and whispered 
that the great wicked lord had ordered 
the wails th be made so thick in order 
to keep out the devil, who would one 
day carry him away bodily. Among 
the gaping clowns who drank in this 
frightful story was a worthless ugly lad 
of the name of Hunt, since widely known 
as William Huntin^on, S. S. ; and the 
superstition which was strangely min- 
gled with the knavery of that remark- 
able impostor seems to have derived no 
small nutriment from the tales which ho 
heard of the life and character of Clive. 

In the mean time, the impulse which 
Clive had given to the administration of 
Bengal was constantly becoming fainter 
and fainter. His policy was to a great 
extent abandoned; the abuses which he 
had suppressed^ began to revive ; and at 
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lengtlx the evils which a bad governnient 
had engendered were aggravated by 
one of ihose fearful visitations which the 
best govemraent cannot avert. In the 
fijimmer of 1770, the rains failed; the 
earth was parch^ up ; the tanks were 
empty; the rivers shrank within their 
bedsj and a famine, such as is known 
only in countries where every household 
•depends for support on its own little 
patch of cultivation, filled the whole 
valley of the Ganges with misery and 
death. Tender and delicate women, 
whoso veils had never been lifted before 
the public gaze, came forth from the 
inner chambers in which Eastern jea* 
lousy had kept watch over their beauty,* 
threw themselves on the earth before the 
passers-by, and, with loud wailings, 
implored a handful of rice for their 
•children. The Hoogley every day rolled 
down thousands of corpses close to the 
porticoes and gardens of the English 
conquerors. The very streets of Calcutta 
were blocked up by the dying and the 
dead. The lean and feeble survivors had 
not energy enough to bear the bodies of 
their kindred to the funeral pile or to 
holy river, or even to scare away the 
jackals and vultures, who fed on human 
remains in the face of day; The extent 
of the mortality was never ascertained ; 
but it was popularly reckoned by mil- 
lions. This melancholy intelligence 
added to the excitement which already 
prevailed in England on Indian sub- 
jects. The proprietors of East India 
stock were uneasy about thejr dividends. 
All men ot common humanity were 
touched by the calamities of our un- 
happy subjects; and indignation soon 
began to mingle itself with pity. It was 
rumoured that the Company’s servants 
had created the famine by engrossing 
all the rice of the country ; that they 
had sold grain for eight, ten, twelve 
times the price at which they had bought 
it; that one English functionary who, 
the year before, was not worth a hundred 
guineas, had, during tha| season of mi- 
sery, remitted sixty thousands pounds 
to London. These charges we believe to 
have been unfounded. That servants of 
the Company had ventured, since Clive’s 
departure, to deal in rice, is probable. 
That, if they dealt in rice, they must 


have gained by the scarcity, is certain. 
Bat there is no reason for thinking that 
they either produced or aggravated an 
evil which physical causes sufficiently 
explain. The outcry which was raised 
against them on this occasion was, we 
suspect, as absurd as the imputations 
w|pcb, in times of dearth at home, were 
once thrown by statesmen and judges,* 
and are still thrown by two or three old 
women, on the corn factors. It was, how- 
ever, so loud and so general that it ap- 
pears to have imposed even on an intel- 
lect raised so high above vulgar preju- 
dices as that of Adam Smith. What 
was still more extraordinary, these un- 
happy events greatly increased the un- 
popularity of Lord Clive. He had been 
some years in England when the famine 
took place. None of his acts had tlio 
smallest tendency to produce such a 
calamity. If the servants of the Company- 
had traded in rice, they had done so in 
direct contravention of the rule which 
he had laid down, and, wffiilc in power, 
had resolutely enforced. But, in the eyes 
of his coimtrymen, he was, as wo have 
said, the Nabob, the Anglo-Indian 
character personified; and, while ho 
was building and planting in Surrey, 
he was held responsible for all the effects 
of a dry season in Bengal. 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed 
very little attention on our Eastern 
possessions. Since the death of George 
the Second, a rapid succession of weak 
administrations, each of which was in 
turn flattered and betrayed by the Court, 
had held the semblance of power. In- 
trigues in the palace, riots in the capital, 
and insurrectionary movements in the 
American colonies, had left the advisers 
of the crown little leisure to study Indian 
politics. When they did interfere, their 
interference was feeble and irresolute. 
Lord Chatham, indeed, during the short 
period of his ascendancy in the councils 
of George the Third, had meditated a 
bold attack on the Company. But his 
plans were rendered abortive by the 
strange malady which about that time 
began to overcloud his splendid genius. 

At length, in 1772, it was generally 
felt that Parliament could no longer 
neglect the affairs of India. The Go- 
vernment was stronger than any which 
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had held power since the breach between 
Mr. Pitt and the great Whig connection 
in 1761. No jjressing question of do- 
mestic or European policy required the 
attention of public men. There was a 
short and delusive lull between two 
tempests. The excitement produced by 
the Middlesex election was over; the 
discontents of America did not yet 
threaten civil war; the financial diffi- 
culties of the Company brought on a 
crisis ; the Ministers were forced to take 
up the subject ; and the whole storm, 
which had long been gathering, now 
broke at once on the head of Clive. 

His situation was indeed singularly 
unfortunate. He was hated throughout 
the country, hated at the India House, 
hated, above all, by those wealthy and 
powerful servants of the Company, 
whose rapacity and tyranny he had 
withstood. * He had to bear the double 
odium of his bad and of his good actions, 
of every Indian abuse and of every Indian 
reform. The state of the political world 
was such that he could count on the 
support of no powerful connection. The 
party to which he had belonged, that of 
George Grenville, had been hostile to 
the Government, and yet had never 
cordially united with the other sections 
of the Opposition, with the little band 
which still followed the fortunes of Lord 
Chatham, or with the large and respec t- 
"able body of which Lord RockmgHam 
was the acknowledged leader. George 
Grenville was now dead; his followers 
were scattered ; and Clive, unconnected 
with any of tlie ])Owerful factions which 
divided the Parliament, could reckon 
only on the votes of those members who 
were returned by himself. His enemies, 
particularly those who were the ene- 
mies of his virtues, were unscrupulous, 
ferocious, implacable. Their male- 
volence aimed at nothing less than the 
utter ruin of his fame and fortune. 
They wished to sec him expelled from 
Parliament, to see his spurs chopped ofi^, 
to sec his estate confiscated; and it may 
be doubted whether even such a result 
as this would have quenched their thirst 
for.revcnge. 

• Clive’s parliamentaiy tactics resem- 
bled his military tactics. Deserted, sur- 
rounded, outnumbered, and with every 
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thing at stake, he did not even deign to 
stand on the defensive, but pushed boldly 
forward to the attack. At an early stage 
of the discussions on Indian afiairs he 
rose, add in along and elaborate speech 
vindicated himself from a large part of 
the accusations which had been brought 
against him. He is said to have pro- 
duced a great impression on, his au- 
dience. Lord Chatham, who, now the 
ghost of his former self, loved to haunt 
the scene of his glory, was that night 
under the gall ery of the House of Com- 
mons, antfaecTared that he had never 
heard a finer speech. It was subsequently 
printed under Clive’s direction, and, 
when the fullest allowance has been made 
for the assistance which he may have ob- 
tained from literary friends, proves him 
to have possessed, not merely strong 
sense and a manly spirit, but talents 
both for disquisition and declamation 
which assiduous culture might have 
improved into the highest excellence. 
He confined his defence on this occasion 
to the measures of his last adftiinlstra- 
tion, and succeeded so far that his ene- 
mies thenceforth thought it expedient 
to direct their attacks chiefly against 
the earlier part of his life. 

The earlier part of his life unfor- 
tunately presented some assailable 
points to their hostility. A committee 
was ^loscn by ballot to inciuirc into 
the affairs of India; and by this com- 
mittee the whole history of that great 
revolution which threw down Surajah 
Dowlah and raised Meer Jaffier was 
sifted with malignant care. Clive was 
subjected to tlie most unsparing ex- 
amination and iiross-examiiiatioii, and 
afterwards bitterly complained that he, 
the Baron oi‘ Plasscy, had been treated 
like a sheep-stealer. The boldness and 
ingenuousness of his replies would 
alone suffice to show how alien from 
his nature were the frauds to which, in 
the course of his eastern negotiations, lie 
had sometimes descended. He avowed 
the arts wliich ho had employed to de- 
ceive Omichund, and resolutely said 
that he w'as not ashamed of tliem, and 
that, in the same circumstances, he 
would again act in the same manner. 
He admitted that he had received im- 
mense sums frdit Meer Jaffier ; hut he 
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denied that, in doing so, he had vio- 
lated any obligation of morality or 
honour. He laid claim, on the con- 
trary, and not without some reason, to 
the praise of eminent disinterestedness. 
He described, in vivid language the 
situation in which his victory had 
placed him : great princes dependent 
on his pleasure ; an opulent city afraid 
of being given up to plimder ; wealthy 
bankers bidding against each other for 
his smiles ; vaults piled with gold and 
jewels thrown open to him alone. “ By 
God, Mr. Chairman,” he exclaimed, 
“ at this moment I stand astonished at 
my own moderaton.” 

The inquiry was so extensive that 
the Houses rose before it had been com- 
pleted. It was continued in the fol- 
lowing session. When at length the 
committee had concluded its labours, 
enlightened and impartial men had 
little difficulty in making up their 
minds as to the result. It was clear 
that Clive had been guilty of some acts 
which it is impossible to vindicate with- 
out attacking the authority of all the 
most sacred laws which regulate the 
intercourse of individuals and of states. 
But it was equally clear that he had dis- 
played great talents, and even great vir- 
tues ; that he had rendered eminent 
services both to his country and to the 
people of India ; and that it Ws in 
truth not for his dealings with Meer 
Jafficr, nor for the fraud which he had 
practised on Omichund, but for his 
deterrnined resistance to avarice and 
tyranny, that he was now called in 
question. 

Ordinary criminal justice knows no- 
thing of set-off. The greatest desert 
cannot be pleaded in answer to a charge 
of the slightest transgression. If a 
man has sold beer on a Sunday morn- 
ing, it is no defence that he has saved 
the life of a fellow-creature at the risk 
of his own. If he has harnessed a 
Newfoundland dog to his little child’s 
carriage, it is no defence that ho was 
wounded at Waterloo. But it is not 
in this way that we ought to deal with 
men who, raised far above ordinary re- 
straints, and tried by far more than 
ordinary temptations, are entitled to a 
more than ordinary measure of in- 
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dulgcnce. Such men should be judged 
by their contemporaries as they will be 
judged by posterity. Their bad actions 
ought not indeed to be called good 
but their good and bad actions ought 
to be fairly weighed ; and if on the 
whole the good preponderate, the sen- 
tence ought to be one, not merely of 
acquittal, but of approbation. Not a 
single great ruler in history can be ab- 
solved by a judge who fixes his eye in- 
exorably on one or two unjustifiable 
acts. &uce the deliverer of Scotland, 
Maurice the deliverer of Germany, 
William the deliverer of Holland, his 
great descendant the deliverer of Eng- 
land, Murray the good regent, Cosmo 
the father of his country, Henry the 
Fourth of France, Peter tlie Great of 
Russia, how would the best of them 
pass such a scrutiny ? History takes 
wider views ; and the bes^ tribunal for 
great j)olitical cases is the tribunal 
which anticipates the verdict of history. , 

Reasonable and moderate men of all 
parties felt this in Clive’s case. They 
could not pronounce him blameless ; 
but they were not disposed to abandon 
him to that low-minded and rancorous 
I pack who had run him down and were 
eager to worry him to death. Lord 
North, though not very frif3ndly to him, 
was not disposed to go to extremities 
against him. While the inquiry was 
still in progress, Clive, who had some 
years before been created a Knight of 
the Batli, was installed with great 
pomp in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 
He was soon after appointed Lprd 
Lieutenant of Shropshire. W^hehnic 
kissed hands, George the Third, who 
had always been partial to him, ad- 
mitted him to a private audience, 
talked to him half an hour on Indian 
politics, and was visibly affected when 
the persecuted general spoke of his ser- 
vices and of the way in which they 
had been requited. 

At length the charges came in a 
definite form before the House of 
Commons. Burgoync, chairman of 
the committee, a man of wit, fashion, 
and honour, an agreeable dramatic 
writer, an officer whose dourage was 
never questioned, and whose skill was 
at that time highly esteemed, appeared 
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a3 the a/jcaser. The members of the 
administration took different sides ; for 
in that ago all questions were open 
questions, except such as were brought 
forward by the Government, or such as 
♦implied censure on the Government. 
Thurlow, the Attorney General, was 
iimong the assailants. Wedderburne, 
the Solicitor General, strongly attached 
tc Clive, defended his friend with ex- 
traordinary force of argument and 
language. It is a curious circumstance 
that, some years later, Thurlow was 
the most conspicuous champion of 
Warren Hustings, while Wedderburne 
was among the most unrelenting per- 
secutors of that great though not fault- 
. iess statesman. Clive spoke in his own 
ticfence at less length and with less art 
than in the i)receding year, but with 
much energy and pathos. He recounted 
his great actions and his wrongs ; and, 
after bidding liis hearers remember, 
tliat they were about to decide not only 
on his honour but on their own, he re- 
tired from the House. , 

The Commons resolved that acqui- 
sitions made by the arms of the State 
belong to the State alone, and that it is 
illegal in the servants of the State to 
appropriate such acquisitions to them- 
selves. They resolved that this whole- 
some rule appeared to have been sys- 
tematically violated by the Knglisli 
functionaries in Bengal. On a sub- 
sequent day they went a step farther, 
and^rcsolved that Clive had, by means 
of the power which he possessed as 
commander of the British forces in 
India, obtained large sums from Mecr 
Jafficr. H(M*e Commons stopped. 
They had the major andTmmor 

of Burgoyne’s syllogism ; but they 
shrank from drawing the Jqgical wu- 
clusion. When it was /movea that 
Lord Clive had abused his powers, and 
set an evil example to the servants of 
the ])ul)lie, the previous question was 
put and carried. At length, long after 
the sun had risen on an animated de- 
bate, Wedderburne moved that Lord 
Clive had at the same time rendered 
great and meritorious services to his 
country ; and this motion passed with- 
out a division. 

The result of this memoralde inquiry 
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appears to us, on the whol(|, honourable 
to the justice, moderatioti»;tind discern- 
ment of the Commons. They had in- 
deed no great temptation to do wrong. 
They ^ould have been very bad judges 
of an accusation brought against Jen- 
kinson or against Wilkes. But the 
question respecting Clive was not a 
party question ; and the House accord- 
ingly acted with the good sense and 
good feeling which may always be ex- 
pected from an assembly of English 
gentlemen, not blinded by faction. 

The equitable and temperate pro-* 
ceedings of the British Parliament were 
set off to the greatest advantage by a 
foil. The wretched government of 
Lewis the Fifteenth had murdered, ^ 
directly or indirectly, almost every 
Frenchman who had served his country 
with distinction in the East, Labour- 
doiinais was flung into the Bastilc, 
and, after years of suffering, left it 
only to die. Dupleix, stripped of his 
immense fortune, and broken-hearted 
by .humiliating attendance in ante- 
chambers, sank into an obscure grave. 
Lally was dragged to the common 
place of execution with a gag between 
his lips. The Commons of England, 
on the other hand, treated their living 
captain with that discriminating justice 
which is seldom ^lown except to the 
dead. The^ laid down sound general 
pHhclilles ; ^they delicately pointed out 
where he had deviated from those 
principles ; and they tempered the 
gentle censure with liber^ eulogy. / 
'ITie contrast struck Voltaire, always 
partial to England, and always eager 
to expose the abuses of the Parlia- 
ments of Fi'ance. Indeed he seems, 
at this time, to have meditated a his- 
tory of the conquest of Bengal. Ho 
mentioned his design to Dr. Moore, 
when that amusing writer visited him 
at Ferncy. Wedderburne took great 
interest in the matter, and pressed 
Clive to furnish materials. HaiTtHe 
plan been carried into execution, we 
have no doubt that Voltaire would 
have produced a book containing much 
lively and picturesque narrative, many 
just and humane sentiments poignantly 
expressed, many grotesque blunders, 
many sneers at tne Mosaic chronology, 
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much seaijdal about the Catholic mis- 
' sionor^B, aad much sublime theo-jphi- 
laiitlirqp;^, stc^n froiA 
meutj' and pilt infe m^dtl/iTof rir* 
tuous and philosophical Brahmins. 

Clive was now secure in the enjoy- 
ment of his fortune and his honours. 
HirWas surrounded by attached friends 
and relations ; and he had not yet 
passed tiie season of vigorous bodily 
and mental exertion. But clouds had 
long been gathering over his nu|id,| 
„ and now settled on it in thick dark- ! 
mess. From early youth he had been j 
subject to fits of that strjynge melan- 
choly “which rejoiceth exceedingly 
and is glad when it can find the grave.” 
While still a witer at Madras, he had 
twice attempted to destroy himself. 
Business and prosperity had produced 
a salutary effect on his spiiits. In 
India, while he was occupied by great 
affairs, in England, while wealth and 
rank had still the charm of novelty, he 
had borne up against his cpjistitu- 
,tional misery. But he had how no- 
thing to do, and nothing to wish for. 
His active spirit in an inactive situa - 1 
tion drooped and withered like a plant 
in an^uncongenial air. The nialignity 
with which liis enemies had pursued 
him, the indignity with which he had 
been treated by the committee, the 
I censure, lenient as it was, which the ; 
House of Commons had pronounced, i 
the knowledge that he was regarded 
by a large portion of his countiymen 
as a cruel and perfidious tyrant, all 
concurred to irritate and depress him. 
Ih^lhe mean time, his temper was 
tried by acute physical suffering. 
During his long residence in tropical 
climates, he had contracted several 
painful distempers. In order to ob- 
tain ease he called in the help of 
o])ium; and he was gradually enslaved 
by this treacherous ally. To the last, 
however, his genius occasionally flashed 
through the gloom. It was said that 
ho would sometimes, after sitting si- 
lent and torpid for hours, rouse himself 
to the discussion of som^^eat ques- 
tion, would display in full vigour all 
the talents of the soldier and the ■ 
statesman, and would then sink back 
into his melancholy repose. 
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The disputes with America had now 
become so serious that an appeal to 
the sword seemed inevitable; and the 
Ministers were desirous to avail them- 
selves of the services of Clive. Had 
he still been what he was when he • 
raised the siege of Patna and annihi- 
lated the Dutch army and navy at the 
mouth of the Ganges, it is not impro- 
bable that the resistance of the colo- 
nists would have been put down, and 
that the inevitable separation would 
have been deferred for a few years. 
But it was too late. His strong mind 
was fast sinking under many kinds of 
suffering. On the twenty-second of 
November, 1774, he died by his own 
hand. He had just completed his 
forty-ninth year. 

In the awfril close of so much pros- 
perity and gloiy, the vulgar saw only 
a confinnation of all their X)rejudices; 
and some men of real piety and genius 
so far forgot the maxims both of reli- 
gion and of philosophy as confidently 
to ascribe the mournful event to the 
just vengeance of God, and to the 
horrors of an evil conscience. It is 
with very different feelings that we 
contemplate the spectacle of a great 
mind ruined by the weariness of satiety, 
by the pangs of wounded honour, by 
fatal diseases, and more fatal remedies. 

Clive committed great faults ; and 
we have not attempted to disguise them. 
But his faults, when weighed against 
his merits, and viewed in connection 
with his temptations, do not appear to 
us to deprive him of his right to an 
honourable place in the estimation of 
posterity. 

From his first visit to India dates the 
renown of the English arms in the 
East. Till he appeared, his country- 
men were despised as mere pedlars, 
while the French were revered as a 
people formed for victoiy and com- 
mand. His courage and capacity dis- 
solved the charm. With the defence of 
Arcot commences that long series of 
Oriental triumphs which closes with the 
fall of Ghizni. Nor must we forget 
that he was only twenty-five years old 
W'hen he approved himself ripe for 
military command. This is a rare if 
i not a singular distinction. It is true 
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that Alexander, Conde, and Charles 
the Twelfth, won great battles at a still 
earlier age ; but those princes were 
surrounded hy veteran generals of dis- 
tinguished skill, to whose suggestions 
must be attributed the victories of the 
Grameus, of Kocroi, and of Narva. 
Clive, an inexperienced youth, had yet 
more experience than any of those who 
served under him. He had to form 
himself, to form his officers, and to 
form his army. The only man, as far 
as we recollect, who at au equally early 
age ever gave equal proof of talents 
for war, was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

From Clive’s second visit to India 
dates the political ascendancy of the 
English in that country. His dexterity 
and resolution realised, in the course of 
a few months, more than all the gor- 
geous visions which had floated before 
the imagination of Huplcix. Such an 
extent of cultivated territory, such an 
amount of revenue, such a multitude of 
subjects, was never added to the domi- 
nion of Rome by the most successful 
proconsul. Nor were such wealthy 
spoils ever borne under arches of 
triumph, down the Sacred Way, and 
; through the crowded Forum, to the 
, threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The fame 
of those who subdued Antiochus and 
Tigranes grows dim when compared 
with the splendour of the exploits 
■wliich the young English adventurer 
achieved at the head of an army not 
equal in numbers to one half of a Ro- 
man legion. 

From Clive’s third visit to India dates 
the purity of the administration of our 
Eastern empire. When ho lan ded in 
Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded 
as a place to which Euglishincii were 
sent only to get rich, by any moans, in 
the shortest possible time. Ho first 
made dauntless and unsparing war on 
that gigantic system of oppression, ex- 
tortion, and corruption. In that war 
he manfully put to hazard his ease, Ins 
, jfanie, and his splendid fortune. The 
*ame sense of justice which forbids us 
, to conceal or extenuate the faults of his 
/ ^earlier days compels us to admit that 

t osc faults were nobly repaired. If 
e reproach of the Company and of 
- ^its servants has been taken away, if in 
. India the yoke of foreigiTmasters, else- 


where the heaviest of all yokes, has 
been found lighter than that of any 
native dynasty, if to that gang of pub- 
lic pbbers, which formerly spread 
terrorThrough the whole plain of Ben- 
gal, has succeeded a body of function- 
Mies not more highly distinguished by 
ability and diligence than by integidty,. 
disinterestedness, and public spirit, if 
we now see such men as Munro, El- 
phinstonc, and Metcalfe, after leading 
victorious armies, after making and 
deposing kings, return, proud of their 
honourable poverty, from a land which 
once held out to every greedy factor the 
hope of boundless wealth, the praise is 
in no small measure due to Clive. His 
name sta;;tds high on the roll of con- 
queror^ But it is found in a J>.etjtcr 
list, in the list of those who have done 
and suffered much for the happiness of 
mankind. To the warrior, history will 
assign a place in the same rank with , 
Luculius and Trajan. Nor will she 
deny to the reformer a share of that 
veneration with which France cherishes 
the memory of Turgot, and with which 
the latest generations of Hindoos will 
contemplate the Statue of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck. 


VON RANKE. (October, 1840.) 

^Ecclesiastical and Political History qf 
the Popes qf Borne, during the- Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. By Leopold 
Ranke, Professor in the University of 
Berlin; Translated from the German, by 
Sarah Austin. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 
1840. 

It is hardly necessaiy for us to say that 
this is an excellent book excellently 
translated. The original work of Pro- 
fessor Ranke is known and esteemed 
wherever German litenitiire is studied, 
and has been found interesting even in 
a most inaccurate and dishonest French 
version. It is, indeed, the work of a 
mind fitted both for minute researches 
and for large speculations. It is 
written also in an admirable spirit, 
equally remote from levity and bigotry, 
serious and earnest, yet tolerant and 
impartial. It is, therefore, with tho 
greatest pleasure that we now see this 
book take its place among the English 
classics. Of translation wc need 
only say that it is such as might bo 
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expected from tlie skill, the taste, and spiritual ascendancy extends over the 
the scrupulous integrity of the accom- vast countries which lie between the 
plished ladj» who, as an interpreter plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, 
between the mind*of Germany and the countries which, a century hence, may 
mind of Britain, has already deserved not improbably contain a population as 
80 well of both countries. largo as that which . now inhabits Eu- 

Tlie subject of this book has always rope. The members of her communion 
appeared to us singularly interesting, are certainly not fewer than a hundred 
How it was that Protestantism did so and fifty millions ; and it will bo diffi- 
much, yet did no more, how it was that cult to show that all other Christian 
the Church of Rome, having lost a sects united amount to a hundred and 
large part of Europe, not only ceased twenty millions. Nor do wc see any 
to lose, but actually regained nearly sign which indicates that the term of 
half of what she had lost, is certainly her long dominion is approaching, 
a most curious and important question ; She saw the commencement of all the 
and on this question Professor Ranke governments and of all the ecclesias- 
has thrown far more light than any tical establishments that now exist in 
other person who has written lOu it. the world ; and wc feel no assurance 
There is not, and there ne\'Gr was on that she is not destined to see the end 
this earth, a work of human policy so of them all. She was great and re- 
well deserving of examination as the spected before the Saxon had set foot 
Roman Catholic Church. The history on Britain, before the Frank had passed 
of that Church joins together the two the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence 
great ages of human civilisation. No \ still flourished at Antioch, when idols 
other institution is left standing which j were still worshipped in the temple of 
carries the mind back to the times when Mecca. And siie may still exist in 
the smoke of sacrifice rose from the niidiminished vigour when some tra- 
Pantheon, and when camelopards and veller from New Zealand shall, in the 
tigers bounded in the Flavian amphi- midst of a vast solitude, take liis stand 
theatre. The proudest royal houses are on a broken arch of London Bridge to 
but of yesterday, when compared with sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, 
the line of the Supremo Pontiffs. That We often hear it said that the world 
lino wc trace back iu an unbroken is constantly becoming more and more 
series, from the Pope who crowned enlightened, and that this cnlightcn- 
Napoleon in the nineteenth century to ing must be favourable to Protes- 
thc Pope who crowned Pepin in the tantism, and unfavourable to Catho- 
cightli j and far beyond the time of licisni. We wish that we could think 
Pepin the august dynpsty extends, till so. But wc see great reason to doubt 
it is lost in the twilight of fable. The whether this be a well founded expcct- 
rcpublic of Venice came next in anti- ation. We see that during the last 
quity. But the republic of Venice was two hundred and fifty years the human 
modern when compared with the Pa- mind has been in the highest degree 
pacy ; and the republic of Venice is active, that it has made great advances 
gone, and the Papacy remains. The in every branch of natural philosophy, 
Papacy remains, not in decay, not a that it has i)roduced innumerable in- 
mere antique, but full of life and youth- ventions tending to promote the con - 
ful vigour. The Catholic Church is venicncc of life, that medicine, surgery, 
still sending forth to the farthest ends cl|pmistry, engineering, have been very 
of the world missionaries as zealous as' greatly improved, that government, 
those who landed in Kent with Angus- police, and law have been improved, 
tin, and still confronting hostile kings though not to so great an extent as llie 
with the same spirit with which she physical sciences. Yet wc see that, 
confronted Attila. The number of her during these two . hundred and lil'ty 
children is greater than in any former years, Protestantism has made no con- 
age. Her acquisitions in the New quests worth sjicaking of. Nay, we 
World have more than compensated for believe that, as far as there has been a 
what she has lost in the Old. Her change, that change has, on the whole. 
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been in favour of the Church of Rome, question, the question, what becomes 
Wc cannot, therefore, feel confident of man after death, we do not see that 
that the progress of knowledge will a highly educated European, left to his 
necessarily be fatal to a system which unassisted reason, is more likely to he 
has, to say the least, stood its ground in the right than a Blackfoot Indian, 
in spite of the immense progress made Not a single one of the many sciences 
by the human race in knowledge since in which wc surpass the Blackfoot 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. Indians throws the smallest light on 

Indeed the argument which we are the state of the soul after the animal 
considering, seems to us to be founded life is extinct. In truth all the philo- 
on an entire mistake. There arc sophers, ancient and modern, who have 
branches of knowledge with respect to attempted, without the help of revcla- 
which the law of the human mind is tion, to prove the immortality of man, 
progress, lii mathematics, when once from Plato down to Franklin, appear 
a proposition has been demonstrated, it to us to have failed deplorably, 
is never afterwards contested. Every Then, again, all the great enigmas 
fresh story is as solid a basis for a new which perplex the natural theologian 
superstructure as the original founda- are the same in all ages. The inge- 
tion was. Here, therefore, there is a nuity of a people just emerging from 
constant addition to the stock of truth, barbarism is quite sufficient to propound 
In the inductive sciences again, the law those enigmas. The genius of Locke 
is progress. Every day furnishes new \ or Clarke is quite unable to solve them, 
facts, and thus brings theory nearer 1 It is a mistake to imagine that subtle 
and nearer to perfection. There is no speculations touebing the Divine attri- 
chance that, either in the purely demon- butes, the origin of evil, the necessity 
strativc, or in the purely experimental of human actions, the foundation of 
sciences, the world will ever go back moral obligation, imply any high dc- 
or even remain stationary. Nobody grcc of intellectual culture. Such spe- 
cver heard of a reaction against Tay- culations, on the contrary, arc in a 
lor’s theorem, or of a reaction against peculiar manner the delight of intelU- 
Harvey’s doctrine of the cumulation of gent children and of half civilized men. 
the blood. The number of boys is not small who. 

But with theology the case is very at fourteen, have thought enough on 
difTcrciit. As respects natural religion, these questions to be fully entitled to 
— revelation being for the present alto- the praise which Voltaire gives to 
gethcr left out of the question, — it is Zadig. *‘ II en savait ce qu’on cu a su 
not easy to see that a philosopher of dans tons les ages ; c*cst-a-dire, fort 
the present day is more favourably pen de chose.” The book of Job shows 
situated than Thales or Simonides. He that, long before letters and arts were 
has before him just the same evidences known to Ionia, these vexing questions 
of design in the structure of the uni- were debated with no common skill and 
verse which the early Greeks had. Wc eloquence, under the tents of the 
say just the same ; for the discoveries Idumean Emirs ; nor has human rca- 
of modern astronomers and anatomists son, in the course of three thousand 
have really added nothing to the force years, discovered any satisfactory so- 
of that argument which a reflecting lution of the riddles which perplexed 
mind finds in every beast, bird, insect, Eliphaz and Zophar. 
fish, leaf, flower, and shell. The rca- Natural theology, then, is not a pro- 
soning by which Socrates, in Xeno- gressive science. That knowledge of 
plion’s hearing, confuted the little our origin and of our destiny which 
atheist Aristodemus, is exactly the wc derive from revclatioij is indeed 
reasoning of Palcy’s Natural Theology, of very diflerent clearness, and of 
Socrates makes jireciscly the same use very diflerent importance. But neither 
of the statues of Polycletus and the is revealed religion of the nature of a 
pictures of Zeuxis which Palcy makes progressive science. All Divine truth 
of the watch. As to the other great is, according the doctrine of tho 
VoL. IT. K 
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Protestant Churches, recorded in cer- j has made, or will make, can add to 
tain books. It is equally open to all j what seems to us the overwhelming 
who, in any ag’c, can read those books ; Ibrco of the arg^ument against the real 
nor can all the discoveries of all the presence. We are, therefore, unable 
philosophers in the world add a single to understand why wdiat Sir Thomas 
verse to any of those books. It is More believed respecting transubstan- 
plain, thereloro, that in divinity there tiation may not be believed to the end 
cannot be a i)rogress analogous to that of time by men equal in abilities and 
which is constantly taking place in honesty to Sir Thomas More. But Sir 
pharmacy, geology, and navigation. Thomas More is one of the choice spe- 
A Christian of the fifth century with a cimens of human wisdom and virtue ; 
Bible is neither better nor worse situated and the doctrine of transubstantiation 
than a Christian of the nineteenth cen- is a kind of proof charge. A faith 
tury with a Bible, candour and natural which stands that test will stand any 
acuteness being, of course, supposed test. The prophecies of Brothers and 
equal. It matters not at all that the com- the miracles of Prince Hohenlohe sink 
pass, printing, gunpowder, steam, gas, to trifles in the comparison, 
vaccination, and a thousand other dis- One reservation, indeed, must be 
coveries and inventions, which were un- made. The books and traditions of a 
known in the fifth century, arc familiar sect may contain, mingled with propo- 
to the nineteenth. None of these dis- sitions strictly theological, other pro- 
coveries and inventions has the smallest positions, purporting to rest on the 
bearing on the question whether man same authority, which relate to physics, 
is justified by faith alone, or whether If new discoveries should throw dis- 
the invocation of saints is an orthodox credit on the physical propositions, the 
practice. It seems to us, therefore, that theological propositions, unless they can 
we have no security for the future be separated from the i)hysical propo- 
against the prevalence of any theolo sitions, will share in that discredit. In 
gical error that ever has prevailed in this way, undoubtedly, the ])rogrcss of 
time past among Christian men. We science may indirectly serve the cause 
are confident that the world will never of religious tnith. The Hindoo my- 
go back to the solar system of Ptolemy; thology, for example, is bound up with 
nor is our confidence in the least shaken a most absurd geography. Every young 
by the circumstance, that even so great Brahmin, therefore, who learns geogra- 
a man as Bacon rejected the theory of phy in our colleges, leanis to smile at 
Galileo with scorn ; for Bacon had not the Hindoo rnytliology. If' Catholicism 
ail the means of arriving at a sound has not sufl'ercd to an equal degree 
conclusion which are within our reach, from tlie Papal decision that the sun 
and which secure people who would goes round the earth, this is because all 
not have been worthy to mend his pens intelligent Catholics now hold, with 
from falling into his mistakes. But Pascal, that, in deciding the point at 
when we rraect that Sir Thomas More all, the Church exceeded her powers, 
was ready to die for the doctrine of and was, therefore, justly left destitute 
transubstantiation, we cannot hut feel of that supernatural assistance which, 
some doubt whether the doctrine of in the exercise of her legitimate fiinc- 
transubstantiation may not triumph over tions, the promise of her Founder 
all opposition. More was a man of authorised her to expect, 
eminent talents. He had all the infor- This reservation affects not at all the 
mation on the subject that we have, or truth of our proposition, that divinity, 
that, while the world lasts, any human properly so csdled, is not a progressive 
being will have. The text, This is science. A very common knowledge of 
my body,” wp in his New Testament history, a very little observation of life, 
as it is in ouiis. The absurdity of the will suffice to prove that no learning, 
literal interpr^ation was as great and no sagacity, affords a security against 
p obvious in the sixteenth century as the greatest errors on subjects relating 
it is now. No progress that science to the invisible world. Bayle and Chil- 
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Ungworthf two of the most sceptical of I Borne was established in Western Chris* 


mankind, turned Catho/ics from sincere 
conviction. Johnson, incredulous on 
all other points, was a ready believer 
in miracles and api)arkions. He would 
not believe in Ossian ; but he was wil- 
ling to believe in the second sight. He 
would not believe in the earthquake of 
Lisbon ; but lie was willing to believe 
in the Cock Lane ghost. 

For these reasons we have ceased to 
wonder at any vagaries of superstition. | 
We have seen men, not of mean intel- | 
Icct or neglected education, but quali- 
fied by their talents and acquirements 
to attain cminenee cither in active or 
speculative pursuits, well read scholars, 
expert logicians, keen observers of life 
and manners, prophesying, interpreting, 
talking unknown tongues, working 
miraculous cures, coming down with 
messages from God to the House ofj 
Commons. We have seen an old wo- 
man, with no talents beyond the cun- 
ning of a fortune-teller, and with the 
education of a scullion, exalted into a 
prophetess, and surrounded by tens of 
thousands of devoted followers, many 
of whom were, in station and know- 
ledge, immeasurably her superiors ; and 
all tliis in the nineteenth century ; and 
all this in London. Yet why not ? For 
of tlie dealings of God with man no 
more has been revealed to the nine- 
teenth century than to the fir^t, or to 
London than to the wildest parish in 
the Hebrides. It is true that, in those 
things which concern this life and this 
world, man constantly becomes wiser 
and wiser. But it is no less true that, 
as respects a higher power and a future 
state, man, in the language of Goethe’s 
scoffing fiend, 

“ hlcibt stets von gleichem Schlag, 
Und ist so wunderlioh als wie am ersten 
Tag.” 

The history of Catholicism strikingly 
illustrates these observations. During 
the last seven centuries the public mind 
of Europe has made constant progress 
in every department of secular know- 
ledge. But in religion we can trace no 
constant progress. The ecclesiastical 
history of that long period is a history 
of movement to and fro. Four times, 
since the authority of the Church of 


tendom, has the human intellect risen 
up against her yoke. Twice that Church 
remained completely victorious. Twice 
she came forth from the conflict bear- 
ing the marks of cruel wounds, but with 
the principle of life still strong within 
her. When we reflect on the tremen- 
dous assaults which she has survived, 
we find it difficult to conceive in what 
way she is to perish. 

The first of these insurrections broke 
out ill the region where the beautiful lan- 
guage of Oc was spoken. That country, 
singulai'ly favoured by nature, was, in 
the twelfth century, the most flourishing 
and civilized portion of Western Europe. 
It was in nowise a part of France. It 
liad a distinct political existence, a dis- 
tinct national character, distinct usages, 
and a distinct speech. The soil was fruit- 
ful and well cultivated ; and amidst the 
cornfields and vineyards arose many 
rich cities, each of which was a little 
republic, and many stately castles, each 
of which contained a miniature of an 
imperial court. It was there that the 
spirit of chivalry first laid aside its ter- 
rors, first took a humane and graceful 
form, first appeared as the inseparable 
associate of art and literature, of cour- 
tesy and love. The other vernacular 
dialects which, since the fifth century, 
had sprung up in the ancient provinces 
of the Roman empire, were still rude 
and imperfect. The sweet Tuscan, the 
rich and energetic English, were aban- 
doned to artisans and shepherds. No 
clerk had ever condescended to use 
such barbarous jargon for the teach- 
ing of science, for the recording of 
groat events, or for the painting of life 
and manners. But the language of 
Provence was already the language of 
tlic learned and polite, and was em- 
ployed by numerous writers, studious 
of all the arts of composition and ver- 
sification. A literature rich in bal- 
lads, in war-songs, in satire, and, above 
all, in amatory poetry, amused the lei- 
sure of the knights and ladies whose 
Ibrtified mansions adorned the banks 
of the Rhone and Garonne. With 
civilization had come freedom of 
thought. Use taken away the 
horror with which misbelievers were 

K 2 
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elsewhere regarded. No Norman or 
Breton cv^t saw a Mussulman, except 
to give and receive blows on some 
Syrian field of Jjattle. But the people 
of the rich countries which lay under 
the Pyrenees lived in habits of cour- 
teous and profitable intercourse with 
the Moorish kingdoms of Spain, and 
gave a hospitable welcome to skilful 
leeches and mathematicians who, in 
the schools of Cordova and Granada, 
had become versed in all the learning 
of the Arabians. The Greek, still pre- 
serving, in the midst of political degra- 
dation, the ready wit and the inquiring 
spirit of his fathers, still able to read 
the most perfect of human composi- 
tions, still speaking the most powerful 
and flexible of human languages, 
brought to the marts ‘of Narbonne and 
Toulouse, together with the drugs and 
silks of remote climates, bold and subtle 
theories long unknown to the ignorant 
and credulous West. The Paulician 
theology, a theology in which, as it 
should seem, many of the doctrines of 
the modern Calvinists were mingled 
with some doctrines derived from the 
ancient Manichees, spread rapidly 
through Provence and Languedoc. 
The clergy of the Catholic Church 
were regarded with loathing and con- 
tempt. “ Viler than a priest,” “ I would 
as soon bo a priest,” became proverbial 
eipressions. The Papacy had lost all 
authority with all classes, from the great 
feudal princes down to the cultivators 
of the soil. 

The danger to the hierarchy was in- 
deed formidable. Only one transalpine 
nation had emerged from barbarism ; 
and that nation had thrown off all re- 
spect for Rome. Only one of the ver- 
nacular languages of Europe had yet 
been extensively employed for literary 
purposes; and that language was a 
machine in the hands of heretics. The 
geographical position of the sectaries 
made the danger peculiarly formidable. 
They occupied a central region com- 
municating directly with France, with 
Italy, and with Spain. The provinces 
which were still untainted were sepa- 
rated from each other by this infected 
district. Under these circumstances, 
it seemed probable that a single gene- 


ration would suffice to spread the re- 
formed doctrine to Lisbon, to London, 
and to Naples. But tliis was not to bo. 
Rome cried for help to the warriors of 
northern Franco. She appealed at 
once to their superstition and to tlieir 
cupidity. To the devout believer she 
promised pardons as ample as those 
with which she had rewarded the de- 
liverers of the Holy Sepulchre. To 
the rapacious and profligate she oifered 
the plunder of fertile plains and 
wealthy cities. Unhappily, the inge- 
nious and polished inhabitants of the 
Languedocian provinces were far better 
qualified to enrich and embellish their 
country than to defend it. Eminent in 
the arts of peace, unrivalled in the 
“gay science,” elevated above many 
vulgar superstitions, they wanted that 
iron courage, and that skill in martial 
exercises, which distinguished the chi- 
valry of the region beyond the Loire, 
and were ill fitted to face enemies who, 
in every country from Ireland to Pa- 
lestine, had been victorious against 
tenfold odds. A war, distinguished 
even among wars of religion by merci- 
less atrocity, destroyed the Albigcnsian 
heresy, and with that heresy the pro- 
sperity, the civilization, the literature, 
the national existence, of what was 
once the most opulent and enlightened 
part of the groat European family. 
Rome, in the mean time, warned by 
that fearful danger from which the 
exterminating swords of her crusaders 
had narrowly saved her, proceeded to 
revise and to strengthen her whole 
system of polity. At this period were 
instituted the Order of Francis, the 
Order of Dominic, the Tribunal of the 
Inquisition. The new spiritual police 
was every where. No alley in a great 
city, no hamlet on a remote mountain, 
was unvisited by the begging friar. 
The simple Catholic, who was content 
to be no wiser than his fathers, found, 
wherever he turned, a friendly voice to 
encourage him. Tlie path of the heretic 
was beset by innumerable spies ; and 
the Church, lately in danger of utter 
subversion, now appeared to be ini- 
prcgnably fortified by the love, the 
reverence, and the terror of mankind. 

A century and a half passed away j 
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and then came the second great rising 
up of the human intellect against the 
spiritual domination of Rome. During 
the two generations which followed the 
Alhigensian crusade, flie power of the 
Papacy had been at the height. Fre- 
deric the Second, the ablest and most 
accomplished of the long line of Ger- | 
man Csesars, had in vain exhausted all 
the resources of military and political j 
skill in the attempt to defend the rights 
of the civil power against the encroach- 
ments of the Church. The vengeance 
of the priesthood had pursued his house 
to the third generation. Manfred had 
perished on the field of battle, Con- 
radin on the scaffold. Then a turn 
took place. The secular authority, 
long unduly depressed, regained the 
ascendant with startling rapidity. The 
change is doubtless to be ascribed 
chiefly to the general disgust excited 
by the way in which the Church had 
abused its power and its success. But 
something must be attributed to the 
character and situation of individuals. 
The man who bore the chief part in j 
cflccting this revolution was Philip the ! 
Fourth of France, surnamed the Beau- ' 
tiful, a despot by position, a despot by 
temperament, stern, implacable, and 
unscrupulous, equally prepared for vio- 
lence and for chicanery, and surrounded 
by a devoted band of men of the sword 
and of men of law. The fiercest and 
most highminded of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, while bestowing kingdoms and 
citing great princes to his judgment- 
scat, was seized in his palace by armed 
men, and so foully outraged that he 
died mad with rage and terror. “ Thus,” 
sang the great Florentine poet, “ was 
Clirist, in the person ofhisvicar, a second 
time seized by ruffians, a second time 
mocked, a second time drenched with 
tlie vinegar and the gall.” The seat of 
the Papal court was carried beyond the 
Alps, and the Bishops of Rome became 
dependants of France. Then came the 
great schism of the West. Two Popes, 
each with a doubtful title, made all 
Europe ring with their mutual invec- 
tives and anathemas. Rome cried out 
•igajiqi||ithe corruptions of Avignon; 
and l^ignon, with equal justice, recri- 
minated on Rome. The plain Christian 


/ people, brought up in the belief that k 
I was a sacred duty to he in communion 
with the head of the Church, were un« 
able to discover, amidst conflicting 
testimonies and conflicting arguments, 
to which of the two worthless j^ricsts 
who were cursing and reviling each 
other, the headship of the Church 
rightfully belonged. It was nearly at 
this juncture that the voice of John 
Wickliffe began to make itself heard 
The public mind of England was soon 
stirred to its inmosi dcjiths: and the 
influence of the new doctrines was soon 
felt, even in the distant kingdom of 
Bohemia. In Bohemia, indeed, there 
had long been a predisposition to 
heresy. Merchants from the Lower 
Danube were often seen in the fairs of 
Prague ; and the Lower Danube was 
l>eculiarly the seat of the Paulician 
theology. The Church, torn by schism, 
and fiercely assailed at once in Eng- 
land and in the German empire, was 
in a situation scarcely less perilous than 
at the crisis which preceded the Albi- 
gensian crusade. 

But this danger also passed by. The 
civil ])ower gave its strenuous support 
to the Church; and the Church made 
some show of reforming itself. The 
Council of Constance put an end to the 
schism. The whole Catholic world was 
again united under a single chief; and 
rules were laid down which seemed to 
make it improbable that the power of 
that chief would be grossly abused. 
Tlie most distinguished teachers of the 
new doctrine were slaughtered. The 
English government put down the 
Lollards with merciless rigour ; and^ 
in the next generation, scarcely one 
trace of the second grout revolt against 
the Papacy could be found, except 
among the rude population of the 
mountains of Bohemia. 

Another century went by ; and then 
began the third and the most memi>^ 
rablcA^truggle for spiritual freedom. 
The uitjfts were changed. The great 
remains of Athenian and Roman ge- 
nius were studied by thousands. The 
Church had no longer a monopoly of 
learning. The powers of the modern lan- 
guages had at length been developed. 
The invention of printing had given 
K 3 
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new facilities to the intercourse of 
mind with mind. With such auspices 
commenced fhe great Reformation. 

Wc will attempt to lay before our 
readers, in a short compass, what ap- 
pears to us to bo the real history of the 
contest which began with the preaching 
of Luther against the Indulgences, and 
which may, in one sense, be said to have 
been terminated, a hundred and thirty 
years later, by the treaty of Westphalia. 

In the northern parts of Europe the 
victory of Protestantism was rapid and 
decisive. The dominion of the Papacy 
was felt by the nations of Teutonic 
blood as the dominion of Italians, of 
foreigners, of men who were aliens in 
language, manners, and intellectual 
constitution. The large jurisdiction 
exercised by the spiritual tribunals of 
Rome seemed to bo a degrading badge 
of servitude. The sums which, under 
a thousand pretexts, were exacted by a 
distant court, were regarded both as a 
humiliating and as a ruinous tribute. 
The character of that court excited the 
scorn and disgust of a grave, earnest, 
sincere, and devout people. The new 
theology spread with a rapidity never 
known before. All ranks, all varieties 
of character, joined the ranks of the 
innovators. Bovereigns impatient to 
appropriate to themselves the prero- 
gatives of the Pope, nobles desirous to 
share the plunder of abbeys, suitors exas- 
perated by the extortions of the Roman 
Camera, patriots impatient of a foreign 
rule, good men scandalized by the cor- 
ruptions of the Church, bad men de- 
sirous of the license inseparable from 
great moral revolutions, wise men eager 
in the pursuit of truth, weak men al- 
lured by the glitter of novelty, all were 
found on one side. Alone among the 
northern nations the Irish adhered to 
the ancient faith : and the cause of this 
seems to have been that the national 
feeling which, in happier countries, was 
directed against Rome, was in Ireland 
directed against England. Within fifty 
years from the day on which Luther 
publicly renounced communion with the 
Papacy, and burned the bull of Leo 
before the gates of Wittenberg, Pro- 
testantism attained its highest ascend- 
ency, an ascendency which it soon lost, 


and which is has never regained. Hun- 
dreds, who could well remember Bro- 
ther Martin a devout Catholic, lived to 
see the revolution of which ho was the 
chief author, viclJbrious in half the states 
of Europe. In England, Scotland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Livonia, Prussia, 
Saxony, Hesse, Wurtemburg, the Pa- 
latinate, in several cantons of Switzer- 
land, in the Northern Netherlands, the 
Reformation had completely triumphed ; 
and in all the other countries on this 
side of the Alps and the I’yrenecs, it 
seemed on the point of triumphing. 

But while this mighty work was pro- 
ceeding in the north of Europe, a revo- 
lution of a very different kind had taken 
place in the south. The temper of Italy 
and Spain was widely ditferent from 
that of Germany and England. As the 
national feeling of the Teutonic nations 
iinx^elled them to throw off the Italian 
supremacy, so the national feeling of 
the Italians impelled them to resist any 
change which miglit deprive their 
country of the honours and advan- 
tages which she enjoyed as the seat 
of the government of the Universal 
Church. It was in Italy that the tri- 
butes were spent of which foreign 
nations so bitterly complained. It was 
to adorn Italy that the tfaffi(^ in Indul- 
gences had been carried to that scan- 
dalous excess which had roused the 
indignation of Luther. There was 
among the Italians both much piety 
and much impiety ; but, with very few 
exceptions, neither the piety nor the 
impiety took the turn of Protestantism. 
The religious Italians desired a reform 
of morals and discipline, but not a re- 
form of doctrine, and least of all a 
schism. The irreligious Italians simply 
disbelieved Christianity, without hating 
it. They looked at it as artists or as 
statesmen ; and, so looking at it, they 
liked it better in the established form 
than in any other. It was to tliem what 
the old Pagan worship was to Trajan and 
Pliny. Neither the spirit of Savonarola 
nor the spirit of Machiavclli had anything 
in common with the si)irit of the religious 
or political Protestants of the North. 

Spain again was, with resj)ect to the 
Catholic Cliurch, in a situation very 
different from that of the Teutonic 
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nations. Italy was, in truth, a part of the 
empire of Charles the Fifth ; and the 
court of Homo was, on many important 
occasions, his tool. lie had not, there- 
fore, like the distant princes of the 
North, a strong selfish motive for at- 
tacking the Papacy. In fact, the very 
measures which provoked the Sove- 
reign of England to renounce all con- 
nection with Home were dictated by 
the Sovereign of Spain. The feeling 
of the Spanish people concurred with 
the interest of the Spanish govern- 
ment. The attachment of the Casti- 
lian to the faith of his ancestors was 
peculiarly strong and ardent. With 
that faith were inseparably bound up 
the institutions, the independence, and 
the glory of his country. Between the 
day when the last Gothic king was 
vanriuishcd on the banks of the Xeres, 
and the day when Ferdinand and 
Isabella entered Granada in triumph, 
near eight hundred years had elapsed; 
and during those years the Spanish 
nation had been engaged in a des- 
perate struggle against misbelievers. 
The Crusades had been merely an 
episode in the history of other nations. 
The existence of Spain had been one 
long Crusade. After fighting Mussul- 
mans in the Old World, she bc^n to 
fight heathens in the New. R was 
under the authority of a Papal bull 
that her children steered into unknown 
seas. It was under the standard of 
the cross that they marched fearlessly 
into the heart of great kingdoms. It 
was with the cry of “St. James for 
Spain,” that they charged armies 
which outnumbered them a hundred- | 
fold. And men said that the Saint 
had heard the call, and had himself, 
in arms, on a grey war-horse, led the 
onset before which the worshippers of 
false gods had given way. After the 
battle, every excess of rapacity or 
crueltjr was sufficiently vindicated by 
the plea that the sufferers were un- 
baptized. Avarice stimulated zeal. 
Zeal consecrated avarice. Proselytes 
and gold mines were sought with equal 
ardour. In the very year in which the 
Saxons, maddened by the exactions 
of Romo, broke loose from her yoke, 
the Spaniards, under the iiutliui uy oi 
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j Rome, made themselves masters of the 
empire and of the treasures of Monte- 
zuma. Thus Catholicism wliich, in 
the public mind of Northern Europe, 
was associated with spoliation and op- 
pression, was in the public miud of 
Spain associated with liberty, victory, 
dominion, wealth, and glory, 
j It is not, therefore, strange that the 
effect of the great outbreak of Pro- 
testantism in one part of Christendom 
should have been to produce an 
equally violent outbreak of Catholic 
zeal in another. Two reformations 
were pushed on at once with equal 
energy and effect, a reform iUioii of 
doctrine in the North, a reformation of 
manners and discipline in the South. 
In the course of a single generation, 
the whole spirit of the Church of 
Rome underwent a change. From the 
halls of the Vatican to the most se- 
cluded hermitage of the Apennines, 
the great revival was every where felt 
and seen. All the institutions an- 
ciently devised for the propagation and 
defence of the faith were furbished up 
and made efficient. Fresh engines of 
still more formidable power were con- 
structed. Every where old religious 
communities were remodelled and new 
religious communities called into ex- 
istence. Within a year after the death 
of Leo, the order of Camaldoli was 
purified. Idic Capuchins restored the 
old Franciscan discipline, the midnight 
prayer and the life of silence. The 
Bariiabites and the society of Somasca 
devoted themselves to the relief and 
education of the poor. To the Thea- 
tine order a still higher interest be- 
longs. Its great object was the same 
with that of our early Methodists, 
namely to supply the deficiencies of 
the parochial clergy. The Church of 
Rome, wiser than the Church of Eng- 
land, gave every countenance to the 
good work. The members of the new 
brotherhood preached to great mul- 
titudes in the streets and in the fields, 
prayed by the beds of the sick, and 
administered the last sacraments to the 
dying. Foremost among them in zeal 
and devotion was Gian Pietro Caraffa, 
afterwards Pope Paul the Fourth. In 
the convent of tjie Tlieatiiies at VenicCi 
K 4 
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unvler the eye of Caraflfa, a Spanish 
gentleiuan took up his abode, tended 
the poor in the hospitals, went about 
in rags, starved himself almost to 
death, and often sallied into the streets, 
mounted on stones, and, waving liis 
hat to invite the passers-by, began to 
preach in a strange jaigon of mingled 
Castilian and Tuscan. The Theatines 
w^ere among the most zealous and 
rigid of men; but to this enthusiastic 
neophyte their discipline seemed lax, 
and their movements sluggish ; for 
his own mind, naturally passionate 
and imaginative, had passed tlirough 
a training which had given ,to all its 
peculiarities a morbid intensity, and 
energy. In his early life he had been 
the very prototype of the hero of Cer- 
vantes. The single study of the young 
Hidalgo had been chivalrous romance; 
and his existence had been one gor- 
geous day-dream of princesses rescued 
and infidels subdued. He had chosen 
a Hulcinca, “ no countess, no duchess,” 
— these are hil own words, — ** hut one 
of far higher station ; ” and he flat- 
tered himself with the hope of laying 
at her feet the keys of Moorish castles 
and the jewelled turbans of Asiatic 
kings. In the midst of these visions 
of martial glory and prosperous love, 
a severe w'ound stretched him on a 
bed of sickness. His constitution was 
shattered and ho was doomed to be a 
cripple for life. The palm of strength, 
grace, and skill in knightly exercises, 
was no longer for him. lie could no 
longer hope to strike down gigantic 
soldans, or to find favour in the sight 
of beautiful women. A new vision 
then arose in his mind, and mingled 
itself with his old delusions in a man- 
ner which to most Englishmen must 
seem singular, but which those who 
know how close was the union between 
religion and cliivaliy in Spain will be 
at no loss to understand. He would 
still be a soldier; ho would still be a 
knight errant ; but the soldier and 
knight errant of the spouse of Christ. 
He would smite the Great Red Dragon. 
He would be the champion of the Wo- 
man clothed with the Sun. He would 
break the charm under which false 
prophets held the souls of men in bon- 


dage. His restless spirit led him to 
the Syrian deserts, and to the chapel 'of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Thence he wan- 
dered back to the farthest West, and 
astonished the convents of Spain and 
the schools of France by his penances 
and vigils. The same lively imagina- 
tion which had been employed in pic- 
turing the tumult of unreal battles, and 
the charms of unreal queens, now 
peopled his solitude with saints and 
angels. The Holy Virgin descended 
to commune with him. He saw the 
Saviour face to face with the eye of 
flesh. Even those mysteries of religion 
which are the hardest trial of faith 
were in his case palpable to sight. It 
is difficult to relate without a pitying 
smile that, in the sacrifice of the mass, 
he saw transubstantiation take place, 
and that, as he stood praying on the 
steps of the Church of St. Dominic, he 
saw the Trinity in Unity, and wept 
aloud with joy and wonder. Such was 
the celebrated Ignatius Loyola, who, 
in the great Catholic reaction, bore the 
same part which Luther bore in the 
great Protestant movement. 

Dissatisfied with the system of the 
Theatines, the enthusiastic Spaniard 
turned his face towards Rome. Poor, 
obscure, without a patron, without re- 
commendations, he entered the city 
where now two princely tcm]des, rich 
with painting and many-coloured mar- 
ble, commemorate liis great services to 
the Church ; where his form stands 
sculptured in massive silver ; where 
his bones, enshrined amidst jewels, are 
placed beneath the altar of God. His 
activity and zeal bore down all oppo- 
sition ; and under his rule the order 
of Jesuits began to exist, and grew 
rapidly to the full measure of his gi- 
gantic powers. With what vehemence, 
with what policy, with what exact 
discipline, with what dauntless cou- 
rage, ^vitIl what self-denial, with what 
forgetfulness of the dearest private 
ties, with what intense and stubborn 
devotion to a single end, with what 
unscrupulous laxity and versatility in 
the choice of means, the Jesuits fought 
the battle of their church, is written 
in every page of the annals of Europe 
during several generations. In the 
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order of Jesus was concentrated the 
quintessence of the Catholic spirit ; 
and the liistory of the order of Jesus 
is the history of the great Catholic re- 
action, That order possessed itself at 
once of all the strongholds which com- 
mand the public mind, of the pulpit, 
of the press, of the confessional, of 
the academies. Wherever the Jesuit 
preached, the church was too small 
for the audience. The name of Jesuit 
on a title-page secured the circulation 
of a book. It was in the ears of the 
Jesuit that the powerful, the noble, 
and the beautiful, breathed the secret 
history of their lives. It was at the 
feet of the Jesuit that the youth of the 
higher and middle classes were brought 
up from childhood to manhood, from 
the first rudiments to the courses of 
rhetoric and philosophy. Literature 
and science, lately associated with in- 
iidelity or with licresy, now became 
the allies of orthodoxy. Dominant in 
the South of Europe, the great order 
soon went forth conquering and to 
conquer. In spite of oceans and de- 
serts, of hunger and pestilence, of spies 
and jiCTial laws, of dungeons and racks, 
of gibbets and quartcring-blocks, Je- 
suits were to be found under every 
disguise, and in every country ; scho- 
lars, physicians, merchants, serving- 
men; in the hostile court of Sweden, 
in the old manor-houses of Cheshire, 
among the hovels of Connaught ; ar- 
guing, instructing, consoling, stealing I 
away the hearts of the young, animat- 
ing the courage of the timid, holding 
up the crucifix before the eyes of the 
dying. Nor was it less their oftice to 
plot against the thrones and lives of 
apostate kings, to spread evil rumours, 
to raise tumults, to inflame civil wars, 
to arm the hand of the assassin. In- 
flexible in nothing but in their fidelity 
to the Church, they were equally ready 
to appeal in her cause to the spirit of 
loyalty and to the spirit of freedom. 
Extreme doctrines of obedience and 
extreme doctrines of liberty, the right 
of rulers to misgovern the people, the 
right of every one of the people to 
plunge his knife in the heart of a bad 
ruler, were inculcated by the same 
man, according as he addressed him- 


self to the subject of Philip or to tlho 
subject of Elizabeth. Some described 
these divines as the most rigid, others 
as the most indulgent of spiritual di- 
rectors ; and both descriptions were 
correct. The truly devout listened 
with awe to the high and saintly mo- 
rality of the Jesuit. The gay cavalier 
who had run his rival through the 
body, the frail beauty who had for- 
gotten her marriage- vow, found in the 
Jesuit an easy well-bred man of the 
world, who knew how to make allow- 
ance for the little irregularities of peo- 
ple of fashion. The confessor was 
strict or lax, according to the temper 
of the penitent. The first object was 
to drive no person out of the pale of 
tlic Church. Since there were bad 
people, it was better that they should 
be bad Catholics than bad Protestants. 
If a person was so unfortunate as to 
be a bravo, a libertine, or a gambler, 
that was no reason for making him a 
heretic too. 

The Old World was not wide enough 
I for this strange activity. The Jesuits 
! invaded all tlic countries which the 
great maritime discoveries of the pre- 
ceding age had laid open to European 
enterprise. They were to be found in 
the depths of the Peruvian mines, at 
the marts of the African slavc-cara- 
vaiis, on the shores of the Spice Islands, 
in the observatories of China, They 
made converts in regions which neither 
avarice nor curiosity had temi)tc(l any of 
their countrymen to enter; and preached 
and disputed in tongues of wiiich no 
other native of the West understood a 
word. 

The spirit which appeared so emi- 
nently in this order animated the whole 
Catholic world. The Court of Romo 
itself was purified. During the gene- 
ration which preceded the Reforma- 
tion, that court had been a scandal to 
the Christian name. Its annals arc 
black with treason, murder, and incest. 
Even its more respectable members 
were utterly unfit to be ministers of 
religion. They were men like Leo 
the Tenth; men who, with the Latinity 
of the Augustan age, had acquired its 
atheisticfi] and scoffing sj)irit. They 
regarded those Christian mysteries, of 
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whioh they were stewards, just as the 
Augur Cicero and the high PontilF 
Caesar regarded the Sibylline books 
and the pecking m the sacred chickens. 
Among themselves, they spoke of the 
Incarnation, the Eucharist, and the 
Trinity, in the same tone in which 
Cotta and Velleius talked of the oracle 
of Delphi or the voice of Faunus in 
the mountains. Their years glided by 
in a soft dream of sensual and intel- 
lectual voluptuousness. Choice cook- 
ery, delicious wines, lovely women, 
hounds, falcons, horses, newly dis- 
covered manuscripts of the classics, 
sonnets, and burlesque romances in 
the sweetest Tuscan, just as licen- 
tious as a fine sense of the graceful 
would permit, plate from the hand of 
Benvenuto, designs for palaces by 
Michael Angelo, frescoes by Raphael, 
busts, mosaics, and gems just dug up 
from among the ruins of ancient temples 
and villas, these things were the de- 
light and even the serious business 
of their lives. Letters and the fine 
arts undoubtedly owe much to this not 
inelegant sloth. But when the great 
stirring of tlie mind of Europe began, 
when doctrine after doctrine was as- 
sailed, when nation after nation with- 
drew from communion with the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, it was felt that the 
Church could not be safely confided to 
chiefs whose highest praise was that 
they were good judges of Latin com- 
positions, of paintings, and of statues, 
whose severest studies bad a pagan 
character, and who were suspected of 
laughing in secret at the sacraments 
which they administered, and of be- 
lieving no more of the Gospel than 
of the Morgante Maggiore. Men of a 
very different class now rose to the 
direction of ecclesiastical affairs, men 
w'hose spirit resembled that of Dunstan 
and of Becket. The Roman Pontiffs 
exhibited in their own persons all the 
austerity of the early anchorites of 
Syria. Paul the Fourth brought to 
the Papal throne the same fervent zeal 
which had carried him into the Thca- 
tine convent. Pius the Fifth, under 
his gorgeous vestments, wore day and 
night the hair shirt of a simple friar, 
walked barefoot in the streets at the 


head of processions, found, even in the 
midst of his most pressing avocations, 
time for private prayer, often regretted 
that the public duties of his station 
were unfavourable to growth in holi- 
ness, and edified his flock by innu- 
merable instances of humility, charity, 
and forgiveness of personal injuries, 
while, at the same time, he upheld the 
authority of his see, and the unadul- 
terated doctrines of his Church, with all 
the stubbornness and vehemence of 
Hildebrand. Gregory the Thirteenth 
exerted himself not only to imitate but 
to surpass Pius in the severe virtues of 
his sacred profession. As was the 
head, such were the members. The 
change in the spirit of the Catholic 
world may be traced in every walk of 
literature and of art. It will be at 
once perceived by every person who 
compares the poem of Tasso with that 
of Ayiosto, or the monuments of Six- 
tus the Fifth with those of Leo the 
Tenth. 

But it was not on moral influence 
alone that the Catholic Church relied. 
The civil sword in Spain and Italy was 
unsparingly employed in her support. 
The Inquisition was armed with new 
powers and inspired with a new energy. 
If Protestantism, or the semblance of 
Protestantism, showed itself in any 
quarter, it was instantly met, not by 
petty, teasing persecution, but by per- 
secution of that sort which bows down 
and crushes all but a very few select 
spirits. Whoever was suspected of 
heresy, whatever his rank, his learning, 
or his reputation, knew that he must 
purge himself to the satisfaction of a 
severe and vigilant tribunal, or die by 
fire. Heretical books were sought out 
and destroyed with similar rigour. 
Works which were once in every house 
were so effectually suppressed that no 
copy of them is now to be found in the 
most extensive libraries. One book in 
particular, entitled “ Of the Benefits of 
the Dcjith of Christ,” had this fate. It 
was written in Tuscan, was many times 
reprinted, and was eagerly read in 
every part of Italy, But the inquisi- 
tors detected in it the Lutheran doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone. 
They proscribed it ; and it is now as 
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hopelessly lost as the second decade of doubtful territory which lay between. 
Livy. All the weapons of carnal and of 

Thus, while the Protestant refonna- spiritual warfare were employed. Both 
tion proceeded rapidly at one extremity sides may boast of great talents and of 
of Europe, the Catholic revival went great virtues. Both have to blush for 
on as rapidly at the other. About half many follies and crimes. At first, the 
a century after the great separation, chances seemed to be decidedly in fa- 
there were, throughout the North, Pro- vour of Protestantism; but the victory 
testant governments and Protestant remained with the Church of Rome, 
nations. In the South were govern- On every point she was successful. If 
ments and nations actuated by the we overleap another half century, we 
most intense zeal for the ancient find her victorious and dominant in 
Church. Between these two hostile France, Belgium, Bavaria, Bohemia, 
regions lay, morally as well as geo- Austria, Poland, and Hungary. Nor 
graphically, a great debatable land, has Protestantism, in the course of 
In France, Belgium, Southern Ger- two hundred years been able to re- 
many, Hungary, and Poland, the con- conquer any portion of what was then 
test was still undecided. The govern- lost. 

ments of tliose countries had not re- It is, moreover, not to be dissembled 
nounced their connection with Rome ; that this triumph of the Papacy is to 
but the Protestants were numerous, be chiefly attributed, not to the force of 
powerful, bold, and active. In France, arms, hut to a great reflux in public 
they formed a commonwealth within o])inion. During the first half cen- 
thc realm, held fortresses, were able to tury after the commencement of the 
bring great armies into the field, and Reformation, the current of feeling, in 
had treated witli their sovereign on the countries on this side of the Alps 
terms of equality. In Poland, the and of the Pyrenees ran impetuously 
King was still a Catholic ; but the towards the new doctrines. Then the 
Protestants had the upper hand in the tide turned, and rushed as fiercely in 
Diet, filled the chief offices in the ad- the opposite direction. Neither during 
ministration, and, in the lai'ge towns, the one period, nor during the otlier, 
took possession of the parish churches, did much depend ui)oii the event of 
“ It appeared,” says the Papal nuncio, battles or sieges. The Protestant movc- 
“ that in Poland, Protestantism would ment was hardly checked for an in- 
completely supersede Catholicism.” In stant by the defeat at Muhlberg. The 
Bavaria, the state of things was nearly Catholic reaction went on at full speed 
the same. The Protestants had a ina- in spite of the destruction of the Ar- 
jority in the Assembly of the States, mada. It is difficult to say whether 
and demanded from the duke conces- the violence of the first blow or of the 
sions in favour of their religion, as the recoil was the greater. Fifty years 
price of their subsidies. In Transyl- after the Lutheran separation, Catho- 
vania, the House of Austria was un- licism could scarcely maintain itself 
able to prevent the Diet from coiifis- on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
eating, by one sweeping decree, the A hundred years after the separation, 
estates of the Church. In Austria Protestantism could scarcely maintain 
Proper it was gcncraily said that only itself on the shores of the Bdtic. The 
one thirtieth part of the population causes of this memorable turn in hu- 
could be counted on as good Catho- man affairs well deserve to bo investi- 
lics. In Belgium the adherents of the gated. 

new opinions were reckoned by hun- The contest between the two parties 
dreds of thousands. bore some resemblance to the fen- 

Thc history of the two succeeding cing-matcli in Shakspearo; “Laertes 
generations is the history of the strug- wounds Hamlet ; then, in scuffling, 
gle between Protestantism possessed they change rapiers, and Hamlet wounds 
of the North of Europe, and Catholic- Laertes.” TJ|e war between Luther 
ism possessed of the South, for the and Leo was a war between firm faith 
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and unbelief, between zeal and apatby, 
between energy and indolence, between 
seriousness and frivolity, between a 
piire morality and vice. Very differ- 
ent was the Avar which degenerate 
Protestantism had to wage against re- 
generate Catholipism. To the de- 
bauchees, the poisoners, the atheists, 
Mdio had worn the tiara during the 
generation Avhich preceded the Refor- 
mation, had succeeded Popes who, in 
religious fervour and severe sanctity of 
manners, might bear a comparison with 
Cyprian or Ambrose. The order of 
Jesuits alone could shoAv many men 
not inferior in sincerity, constancy, 
courage, and austerity of life, to the 
.apostles of the Reformation, But while 
danger had thus called forth in the 
bosom of the Church of Rome many 
of the highest qualities of the Re- 
formers, the Reformers had contracted 
some of the corruptions Avhich had 
been justly censured in the Church of 
Rome. They had become liikcAvami 
and Avorldly, Their great old leaders 
had been borne to the grave, and had 
left no successors. Among the Pro- 
testant princes there was little or no 
hearty Protestant feeling. Elizabeth 
herself was a Protestant rather from 
policy than from firm conviction. James 
the First, in order to effect his favourite 
object of marrying his son into one of 
the great continental houses, was ready 
to make immense concessions to Rome, 
and even to admit a modified primacy 
in the Pope. Henry the Fourth twice 
abjured the reformed doctrines from 
interested motives. The Elector of 
Saxony, the natural head of the Pro- 
testant party in Germany, submitted 
to become, at the most important crisis 
of the struggle, a tool in the hands of 
the Papists. Among the Catholic 
sovereigns, on the other hand, we find 
a religious zeal often amounting to 
fanaticism. Philip the Second was a 
Papist in a very different sense from 
that in which Elizabeth was a Protest- 
ant. Maximilian of Bavaria, brought 
up under the teaching of the Jesuits, , 
was a fervent missionaiy wielding the 
powers of a prince. The Emperor 
Ferdinand the Second deliberately put 
his throne to hazard over and over 


again, rather than make the smallest 
concession to the spirit of religious 
innovation. Sigismund of SAveden lost 
a crown which he might have pre- 
served if he would have renounced the 
Catholic faith. In short, every where 
on the Protestant side we sec languor; 
every where on the Catholic side we see 
ardour and devotion. 

Not only was there, at this time, a 
much more intense zeal among the 
Catholics than among the Protestants; 
but the whole zeal of the Catholics 
Avas directed against the Protestants, 
Avhile almost the whole zeal of the 
Protestants was directed against each 
other. Within the Catholic Church 
there were no serious disputes on 
points of doctrine. The decisions of 
the Council of Trent were received ; 
and the Jansenian controversy had not 
yet arisen. The whole force of Rome 
was, ^therefore, efiective for the purpose 
of carrying on the war against the Re- 
formation. On the other hand, the force 
Avhich ought to have fought the battle of 
the Reformation was exhausted in civil 
conflict. While Jesuit preachers, Jesuit 
confessors, Jesuit teachers of youth, 
OAxrsprcad Europe, eager to expend 
every fiicult}’’ of their minds and every 
drop of their blood in the cause of 
their Church, Protestant doctors were 
confuting, and Protestant rulers Avcrc 
punishing, sectaries who Avere just as 
I good Protestants as themsch'es. 

" Cumque superba forot Babylox spolianda 
tropnsis, 

Bella geri placuit nullos habitum triuin- 
I)hos.'* 

In the Palatinate, a Calvinist! c prince 
persecuted the Lutherans. In Saxony, 

' a Lutheran prince persecuted the Cal- 
vinists. Every body avIio objected to 
any of the articles of the Confession of 
Augsburg was banished from Sweden. 
In Scotland, irfelville was disputing 
with other Protestants on questions of 
ecclesiastical government. In England 
the gaols were filled with men, who, 
though zealous for the Reformation, 
did not exactly agree Avith the Court 
on all points of discipline and doc- 
trine. Some were persecuted for deny- 
ing the tenet of reprobation ; some for 
not wearing surplices. The Irish 
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people might at that time have been, 
in all probability, reclaimed from Po- 
pery, at the expense of iialf the zeal 
and activity which Whitgitl employed 
in oppressing Puritans, and Martin 
Marprehite in reviling bishops. 

As the Catholics in zeal and in 
union had a great advantage over the 
Protestants, so had they also an infi- 
nitely superior organization. In truth, 
Protestantism, for aggressive purposes, 
had no organization at all. The Re- 
formed Churches were mere national 
Churches. The Church of England 
existed for England alone. It was an 
institution as purely local as the Court 
of Common Pleas, and was utterly 
without any machinery for foreign 
operations. The Church of Scotland, 
in tlie same maimer, existed for Scot- 
land alone, The operations of the 
Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
took in the whole world. Nobody at 
Lambeth or at Edinburgh troubled 
himself about what was doing in Po- 
land or Bavaria. But Cracow and 
Munich were at Rome objects of as 
much interest as the purlieits of St. John 
Lateral!. Our island, the head of the 
Protestant interest, did not send out a 
single missionary or a single instructor 
of youth to the scene of the great spiri- 
tual war. Not a single seminary was esta- 
blished here for the purpose of furnish- 
ing a supply of such persons to foreign 
countries. On the other hand, Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Poland were filled 
with able and active Catholic emissa- 
ries of Spanish or Italian birth; and col- 
leges for the instruction of the northern 
youth were founded at Rome. The 
sjiiritual force of Protestantism was a 
mere local militia, which might be use- 
ful in case of an invasion, but could 
not be sent abroad, and could there- 
fore make no conquests. Rome had 
such a local militia; but she had also 
a force disposable at a moment’s notice 
for foreign service, however dangerous 
or disagreeable. If it was thought at 
head-quarters that a Jesuit at Palermo 
was qualified by his talents and charac- 
ter to withstand the Reformers in 
Lithuania, the order was instantly 
given and instantly obeyed. In a 
month, the faithful servant of the 


Church was preaching, catechising, 
confessing, beyond the Nieracn. 

It is impossible to deny that the 
polity of the Church of Borne is the 
very master-piece of human wisdom. 
In truth, nothing but such a polity 
could, against such assaults, have borne 
up such doctrines. The experience of 
twelve hundred eventful years, the in- 
genuity and patient care of forty gene- 
rations of statesmen, have improved 
that polity to such perfection that, 
among the contrivances which have 
been devised for deceiving and op- 
pressing mankind, it occupies the high- 
est place. The stronger our conviction 
that reason and scripture were de- 
cidedly on the side of Protestantism, 
the greater is the reluctant admiration 
with which we regard that system of 
tactics against which reason and scrip- 
ture were employed in vain. 

If we went at large into this most in- 
teresting subject we should fill volumes. 
We will, therefore, at present, advert to 
only one important part of the policy 
of the Church of Rome. She thoroughly 
understands, what no other Church has 
ever understood,, how to deal with en- 
thusiasts. In some sects, particularly in 
infant sects, enthusiasm is sufiered to bo 
rampant. In other sects, particularly in 
.sects long established and richly en- 
dowed, it is regarded with aversion. 
The Catholic Church neither submits to 
enthusiasm nor proscribes it, but uses 
it. She considers it as a great moving 
force which in itself, like the muscular 
power of a fine horse, is neither good 
nor evil, but which may be so directed 
as to produce great good or great evil; 
and she assumes the direction to her- 
self. It would be absurd to run down a 
horse like a wolf. It would be still more 
absurd to let him run wild, breaking 
fences, and trampling down passengers. 
The rational course is to subjugate his 
will without impairing his vigour, to 
teach him to obey the rein, and then to 
urge him to full speed. When once he 
know'S his master, he is valuable in pro- 
portion to his strength and spirit. • J ust 
such has been the system of the Church 
of Rome with regard to enthusiasts. She 
knows that, when religious feelings have 
^ obtained the complete empire of tho 
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.mind, tlicy impaxt a strange encrgj^ 
that they rake men above the dominion 
of pain and pleasure, that obloquy be- 
comes glory, that death itself is con- 
templated only as the beginning of a 
higher and happier life. She knows 
that a person in this state is no object 
of contempt. He may bo vulgar, ig- 
norant, visionary, extravagant ; but he 
will do and suffer things which it is for 
her interest that somebody should do 
and suffer, yet from which calm and 
sober-minded men would shrink. She 
accordingly enlists him in her service, 
assigns to him some forlorn hope, in 
which intrepidity and impetuosity are 
more wanted than judgment and self- 
command, and sends him forth with her 
benedictions and her applause. 

In England it not un frequently hap- 
pens that a tinker or coalheavcr hears 
a sermon or falls in with a tract which 
alarms him about the state of his soul. 
If he be a man of excitable nerves and 
strong imagination, he thinks himself 
given over to the Evil Power. He doubts 
whether he has not committed the un- 
pardonable sin. He imputes every wild 
fancy that springs up in his mind to the 
whisper of a fiend. His sleep is broken 
by dreams of the great judgment-seat, 
the open books, and the unquenchable 
fire. If, in order to escape from these 
vexing thoughts, he flies to amusement 
or to licentious indulgence, the delusive 
relief only makes his misery darker and 
more hopeless. At length a turn takes 
place. He is reconciled to his offended 
Maker. To borrow the fine imagery of 
one who had himself been thus tried, 
he emerges from the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, from the dark land 
of gins . and snares, of quagmires and 
precipices, of evil spirits and ravenous 
beasts. The sunshine is on his path. 
He ascends the Delectable Mountains, 
and catches from their summit a distant 
view of the shining city wliich is the 
end of his pilgrimage. Then arises in 
his mind a natur^ and surely not a 
censurable desire, to impart to others 
the thoughts of which his own heart is 
full, to warn the careless, to comfort 
those who are troubled in spirit. The 
impulse which urges him to devote his 
whole life to the teachixig of religion is 


a strong passion in the guise of a duty 
He exhorts his neighbours; and, if he be 
a man of strong parts, he often does so 
with great effect. He pleads as if he 
were pleading for his life, with tears, 
and pathetic gestures, and burning 
words ; and he soon finds with delight, 
not perhaps wholly unmixed with the 
alloy of human infirmity, that his rude 
eloquence rouses and melts hearers who 
sleep very composedly while the rector 
preaclies on the apostolical succession. 
Zeal for God, love for his fellow-crea- 
tures, pleasure in the exercise of his 
newly discovered powers, impel him to 
become a preacher. He has no quarrel 
with the establishment, no objection to 
its formularies, its government, or its 
vestments. He would gladly be admitted 
among its humblest ministers, but, admit- 
ted or rejected, he feels that his vocation 
is determined. His orders have come 
down to him, not through a long and 
doubtful series of Arian and Popish 
bishops, but direct from on high. His 
commission is the same that on the 
Mountain of Ascension was given to 
the Eleven. Nor will he, for lack of 
human credentials, spare to deliver the 
glorious message with which he is 
charged by the t rue Head of the Church. 
For a man thus minded, there is within 
the pale of the cstablislimcnt no place. 
He has been at no college ; he cannot 
construe a Greek author or write a 
Latin theme; and he is told that, if he 
remains in the communion of the Church, 
he must do so as a hearer, and that, if 
he is resolved to be a teacher, he must 
begin by being a schismatic. His choice 
is soon made. He harangues on Tower 
Hill or in Smithfield. A congregation 
is formed. A license is obtained. A 
plain brick building, with a desk and 
benches, is run up, and named Ebenezer 
or Bethel. In a few weeks the Church 
has lost for ever a hundred families, not 
one of which entertained the least scru- 
I pie about her articles, her liturgy, her 
I government, or her ceremonies. 

I Far different is the policy of Rome. 

I The ignorant enthusiast whom the An- 
glican Church makes an enemy, and 
whatever the polite and learned may 
think, a most dangerous enemy, the 
Catholic Church makes a champion. 
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She bids him nurse his beard, covers He is certain to become the head of a 
him with a gown and hood of coarse formidable secession. Place dohn Wes- 
dark Stull, tics a rope round his waist, ley at Rome. He is certain to be the 
and sends him forth to teach in her first General of a new society devoted 
name. lie costs her nothing. He takes to the interests and honour of the 
not a ducat away from the revenues of Church. Place St. Theresa in London, 
her beneficcd clergy. Ho lives by the Her restless enthusiasm ferments inti 
alms of tliose who respect his spiritual madness, not untinctured with craft, 
character, and are grateful for his in- She becomes the prophetess, the mother 
structions. He preaches, not exactly in of the faithful, holds disputations with 
the style of Massillon, but in a way the devil, issues sealed pardons to her 
which moves the passions of uneducated adorers, and lies in of the Shiloh. Place 
hearers; and all his influence is cm- Joanna Southcote at Rome. She founds 
ployed to strengthen the Church of an order of barefooted Carmelites, every 
which he is a minister. To tliat church one of whom is ready to suffer martyr- 
he becomes as strongly attached as any dom for the Church ; a solemn service 
of the cardinals whose scarlet carriages is consecrated to her memory ; and her 
and liveries crowd the entrance of the statue, placed over the holy water, 
palace on the Quirinal. In this way the strikes the eye of every stranger who 
Church of Rome unites in herself all the enters St. Peter’s, 
strength of establishment, and all the We have dwelt long on this subject, 
strength of dissent. With the utmost because wc believe that of the many 
pomp of a dominant hierarchy above, causes to which the Church of Romo 
she has all the energy of the voluntary owed her safety and her triumph at the 
system below. It would be easy to men- close of the sixteenth century, the chief 
tion very recent instances in which the was the })rofound policy with wliich she 
hearts of hundreds of thousands, cs- used the fanaticism of such persons as 
tranged from her by the selfishness, St. Ignatius and St. Theresa, 
sloth, and cowardice of the beneficcd The Protestant party was now indeed 
clergy, liave been brought back by tlie vanquished and humbled. In Prance, 
zeal of the begging friars. so sti'ong had been the Catholic reac- 

Even for female agency there is a place tion that Henry the Fourth fVmnd it 
in her system. To devout women she necessary to choose between his religion 
assigns spiritual functions, dignities, and his crown. In spite of his clear he- 
and magistracies. In our country, if a reditary right, in spite of his eminent 
noble lady is moved by more than or- personal qualities, he saw that, unless he 
dinary zeal for the propagation of reli- reconciled himself to the Church of 
gion, the chance is that, though she may Rome, he could not count on the fidelity 
disapprove of no doctrine or ceremony even of those gallant gentlemen whose 
of the Established Church, she will end impetuous valour had turned the tide 
by giving her name to a new schism, of battle at Ivry. In Belgium, Poland, 
If a pious and benevolent woman enters and Southern Germany, Catholicism 
the cells of a prison to pray with the had obtained complete ascendency. The 
most iinliappy and degraded of her own resistance of Bohemia was put down, 
sex, she docs so without any authority The Palatinate was conquered. Upper 
from the Church. No line of action is and Lower Saxony were overflowed by 
traced out for her ; and it is well if the Catholic invaders. The King of Den- 
Ordinary does not complain of her in- mark stood forth as the Protector of the 
trusion, and if the Bishop does not Reformed Churches i he was defeated, 
shake his head at such iiTcgular bene- driven out of the empire, and attacked 
volence. At Romo, the Countess of in his own possessions. The armies of 
Huntingdon would have a place in the the House of Austria pressed on, sub- 
calendar as St. Selina, and Mrs. Fry jiigated Pomerania, and were stopped 
would be foundress and first Superior of in their progress only by the ramparts 
the Blessed Order of Sisters of the Gaols, of Stralsuud. 

Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. And now agaiif the tide turned. Two 
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violent outbreaks of religious feeling in 
opposite directions had given a character 
to the whole history of a whole century. 
Protestantism had at first driven back 
Catholicism to the Alps and tlie Pyre- 
nees. Catholicism had rallied, and had 
driven hack Protestantism even to the 
German Ocean. Then the great southern 
reaction began to slacken, as the great 
northern piovemcnt had slackened be- 
fore. The zeal of the Catholics waxed 
cool. Their union was dissolved. The 
paroxysm of religious excitement was 
over on both sides. One party had de- 
generated as far from the spirit of Loyola 
as the other from the spirit of Luther. 
During three generations religion had 
been the mainspring of politics. The 
revolutions and civil wars of France, 
Scotland, Holland, Sweden, the long 
struggle between Philip and Elizabeth, 
the bloody competition for the Bohemian 
crown, had all originated in theological 
disputes. But a great change now took 
place. The contest which was raging in 
Germany lost its religious character. It 
was now, on one side, less a contest for 
the spiritual ascendency of the Church 
of Rome than for the temporal ascen- 
dency of the House of Austria. On the 
other side, it was less a contest for the 
reformed doctrines than for national in- 
dependence. Governments began to 
forni themselves into new combinations, 
in which community of political interest 
was far more regarded than community 
of religious belief. Even at Rome the 
progress of the Catholic arms was ob- 
served’ with' mixed feelings. The Su- 
preme Pontiff was a sovereign prince of 
the second rank, and was anxious about 
the balance of power as well as about 
the propagation of truth. It was known 
that he dreaded the rise of an universal 
monarchy even more than ho desired 
the prosperity of the Universal Church. 
At length a great event announced to 
the world that the war of sects had 
ceased, and that the war of states had 
succeeded. A coalition, including Cal- 
vinists, Lutherans, and Catholics, was 
formed against the House of Austria. 
At the head of that coalition were the 
first statesman and the first warrior of 
the ago ; the' former a prince of the 
Catholic Church, distinguished by the 


vigour and success with which ho had 
put dbwn the Huguenots ; the latter a 
Protestant king wlio owed his throne to 
a revolution caused by hatred of Popery. 
The alliance of Richelieu and Giistavus 
marks the time at which the great reli- 
gious struggle terminated. The war 
which followed was a war for the equi- 
librium of Europe. When, at length, 
the peace of Westphalia was concluded, 
it appeared that the Church of Rome 
remained in full possession of a vast 
dominion which in the middle of the 
preceding century she seemed to be on 
the point of losing. No part of Europe 
remained Protestant, except that part 
which had become thoroughly Protes- 
tant before the generation which heard 
Luther preach had passed away. 

Since that time there has been no 
religious war between Catholics and 
Protestants as such. In the time of 
Cromwell, Protestant England was 
united with Catholic France, then go- 
verned Iw a priest, against Catholic 
Spain. William the Third, the emi- 
nently Protestant hero, was at the head 
of a coalition which included many 
Catholic powers, and which was se- 
cretly favoured even by Rome, against 
the Catholic Lewis. In the time of 
Anne, Protestant England and Pro- 
testant Holland joined with Catholic 
Savoy and Catholic Portugal, for the 
jmrpose of transferring the crown of 
Spain from one bigoted Catholic to 
another. 

The geographical frontier between 
the two religions has continued to run 
almost precisely where it ran at the 
close of the Thirty Years* War; nor 
has Protestantism given any proofs cf 
that “expansive power” which lias 
been ascribed to it. But the Protestant 
boasts, and boasts most justly, that 
wealth, civilization, and intelligence, 
have increased far more on the north- 
ern than on the southern side of the 
boundary, and that countries so little 
favoured by nature as Scotland and 
Prussia are now among the most flou- 
rishing and best governed portions of 
the Avorld, while the marble palaces of 
Genoa are deserted, while banditti in- 
fest the beautiful shores of Campania, 
while the fertile sea*-coast of the Pon- 
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tifical State is abandoned to buffaloes final settlement of the boundary line 
and wild boars. It cannot be doubted between Protestantism and Catholic- 
that, since the sixteenth century, the ism, began to appear the signs of the 
Ih’otestaut nations have made decidedly fourth great peril of the Church of 
greater ])rogress than their neighbours. Rome. The storm which w'as now 
Tlie progress made by those nations in rising against her was of a very dif- 
whieh Protestantism, though not finally ferent kind from those which had pre- 
successful, yet maintained a long strug- ceded it. Those who had formerly 
glc, and left permanent traces, has, attacked her had questioned only a 
generally been considerable. Butwhen part of her doctrines. A school was 
wc come to the Catholic Laud, to the now growing up which rejected the 
part of Europe in which the first spark whole. The Albigcnscs, the Lollards, 
of reformation was trodden out as the Lutherans, the Calvinists, had a 
soon as it a])pcared, and from which positive religious system, and were 
j)rocGeded the impulse which drove strongly attached to it. The creed of 
Protestantism back, w'c find, at best, a the new sectaries was altogether nega- 
ver}'^ slow ] progress, and on the whole tive. They took one of their premises 
a retrogression. Com])are Denmark from the Protestants, and one from the 
and Portugal. When Luther began to Catholics. From the latter they bor- 
prcach, tlie superiority of the Portu- rowed the principle, that Catholicism 
guesc was unquestionable. At pre- was the only pure and genuine Chris- 
sent, the superiority of the Danes is no tianity. With the former, they held 
less so. Compare Edinburgh and Flo- that some parts of the Catholic system 
rence. Edinburgh has owed less to were contrary to reason. The conclu- 
climatc, to soil, and to the fostering sion was obvious. Two propositions, 
care of rulers than any capital, Pro- each of which separately is compatible 
testant or Catholic. In all these re- with the most exalted piety, formed, 
spects, Florence has been singularly when held in conjunction, the ground- 
happy. Yet whoever knows what Flo- work of a system of irrcligion. Th© 
rence and Edinburgh were in the gc- doctrine of Bossuet, that transubstan- 
neratioii preceding the Reformation, tiation is affirmed in the Gospel, and 
and what they are now, will acknow- the doctrine of Tillotson, that transub- 
ledgc that some great cause has, during stan tiation is an absurdity, when put 
the last three centuries, operated to together, produced by logical necessity 
raise one part of the European family, the inferences of Voltaire, 
and to depress the other. Compare Had the sect which was rising at 
ilic liistory of England and tliat of Paris been a sect of mere scoffers, it 
Spain during the last century. In is very improbable that it would have 
arms, arts, sciences, letters, commerce, left deep traces of its existence in the 
agriculture, the contrast is most striking, institutions and manners of Europe. 
The distinction is- not confined to this Merc negation, mere Epicurean inti- 
sidc of the Atlantic. The colonics delity, as Lord Bacon most justly ob- 
planted by England in America have serves, has never disturbed the peace 
immeasurably outgrown in power those of the world. It furnishes no motive 
X)hintcd by Spain. Yet we have no for action. It inspires no enthusiasm, 
reason to believe that, at the beginning It has no missionaries, no crusaders, 
of the sixteenth century, the Castilian no martyrs. If the Patriarch of the 
was in any respect inferior to the Eng- Holy Pliilosophical Church had con- 
lishman. Our firm belief is, that the tented himself with making jokes about 
North owes its great civilization and Saul’s asses and David’s wives, and 
})rospcrity chiefly to the moral effect of with criticizing the poetry of Ezekiel 
the Protestant Reformation, and that in the same narrow spirit in which he 
the decay of the southern countries of criticized that of Shakspeare, Rome 
Europe is to be mainly ascribed to the would 'have had little to fear. But it 
great Catholic revival. is due to him and to his compeers to 

About a liundrcd years after the say that the real secret of their strength 
VoL. 11. ‘ * L 
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lay in the truth which was mingled 
with tlicir errors, and in the generous 
enthusiasm which was hidden under 
their flippanisy. They were men who, 
with all their faults, moral and intcl- 
dectual, sincerely and earnestly desired 
the improvement of the condition of 
the human race, whose blood boiled at 
the sight of cruelty and injustice, who 
made manful war, with every faculty 
which they possessed, on what they 
considered as abuses, and who on 
many signal occasions placed them- 
selves gallantly between the powerful 
and the oppressed. While they as- 
sailed Christianity with a rancour and 
an unfairness disgraceful to men who 
called themselves philosophers, they 
yet had, in far greater measure than 
their opponents, that charity towards 
men of all classes and races which 
Christianity enjoins. Religious per- 
secution, judicial torture, arbitrary im- 
prisonment, the unnecessary multipli- 
cation of capital punishments, the 
delay and chicanery of tribunals, the 
exactions of farmers of the revenue, 
slavery, the slave trade, were the con- 
stant subjects of their lively satire and 
eloquent disquisitions. When an in- 
nocent -man was broken on the wheel 
at Toulouse, when a youth, guilty only 
of an indiscretion, was beheaded at 
Abbeville, when a brave officer, borne 
down by public injustice, was dragged, 
with a gag in his mouth, to die on the 
Place de Greve, a voice instantly went 
forth from the hanks of Lake Leman, 
which made itself lieard from Moscow 
to Cadiz, and which sentenced the 
unjust judges to the contempt and de- 
testation of all Europe. The really 
efficient weapons with which the phi- 
losophers assailed the evangelical laith 
were borrowed from the evangelical 
morality. The ethical and dogmatical, 
parts of the Gospel were unhappily 
turned against each other. On one side 
was a Church boasting of the purity 
of a doctrine derived from the Apos- 
tles, but disgraced by the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, by the murder of the 
best of kings, by the war of Cevennes, 
by the destruction of Port-Royal. On I 
the other side was a sect laughing at I 
the Scriptures, shooting out the tongue | 


at the sacraments, but ready to en- 
counter principalities and powers in 
the cause of justice, mercy, and tole- 
ration. 

Irrcligion, accidentally associated 
with philanthro])y, triumphed for a 
time over religion accidentally asso- 
ciated with political and social abuses. 
Every thing gave way to tlic zeal and 
activity of the new reformers. In 
France, every man distinguished in let- 
ters was found in their ranks. Every 
year gave birth to works in which the 
fundamental principles of the Church 
were attacked with argument, invec- 
tive, and ridicule. The Church made 
no defence, excej)! by acts of power. 
Censures were pronounced : books were 
seized: insults were offered to the re- 
mains of infidel writers ; but no Bos- 
suet, no Pascal, came forth to encounter 
Voltaire. There appeared not a single 
defence of the Catholic doctrine which 
produced any considerable effect, or 
which is now even remembered. A 
bloody and unsparing persecution, like 
that which put down the Albigenses, 
might have put down the philosophers. 
But the time for De Montforts and 
Dominies had gone by. The punish- 
ments which the priests were still able 
to inflict were sufficient to irritate, but 
not sufficient to destroy. The war was 
between power on one side, and wit on 
the other ; and the power was under 
far more restraint than the wit. Or- 
thodoxy soon became a synonyme for 
ignorance and stupidity. It was as 
necessary to the character of an accom- 
plished man that he should despise the 
religion of his country, as that he 
should know his letters. The new 
doctrines spread rapidly through Chris- 
tendom. Paris was the capital of the 
whole continent. French was every 
where the language of polite circles. 
The literary glory of Italy and Spain 
had departed. That of Germany had 
not dawned. That of England shone, 
as yet, for the English alone. The 
teachers of France were the teachers of 
Europe. The Parisian opinions spread 
fast among the educated classes beyond 
the Alps : nor could the vigilance of 
the Inquisition prevent the contraband 
importation of the new heresy into 
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Castile and Portugal. Governments, 
even arbitrary governments, saw with 
pleasure the progress of this philoso- 
phy. Numerous reforms, generally 
laudable, sometimes hurried on with- 
out sufficient regard to time, to place, 
and to public feeling, showed the ex- 
tent of its influence. The rulers of 
Prussia, of Russia, of Austria, and of 
many smaller states, were supposed to 
be among the initiated. 

The Church of Rome was still, in 
outward show, as stately and splendid 
as ever ; but her foundation was under- 
mined. No state had quitted her com- 
munion or confiscated her revenues; 
but the reverence of the people was 
every where departing from her. 

The first great wiirning stroke was 
the fall of that society which, in the 
conflict with Protestantism, had saved 
the Catholic Church from destruction. 
The order of Jesus had never reco- 
vered from the injury received in the 
struggle with Port-Royal. It was now 
still more rudely assailed by the phi- 
losophers. Its spirit was broken ; its 
reputation was tainted. Insulted by 
all the men of genius in Europe, con- 
demned by the civil magistrate, feebly 
defended by the chiefs of the hierarchy, 
it fell : and great was the fall of it. 

The movement went on with increas- 
ing speed. The first generation of the 
new sect passed away. The doctrines 
of Voltaire were inherited and exag- 
gerated by successors, who bore to him 
the same relation which the Anabap- 
tists bore to Luther, or the Fifth-Mo- 
narchy men to Pym. At length the 
Revolution came. Down went the old 
Church of France, with all its pomp 
and wealth. Some of its priests pur- 
chased a maintenance by separating 
themselves from Rome, and by be- 
coming the authors of a fresh schism. 
Some, rejoicing in the new license, 
flung away their sacred vestments, pro- 
claimed that their whole life had been 
an imposture, insulted and persecuted 
the religion of which they had been 
ministers, and distinguished them- 
selves, even in the Jacobin Club and 
the Commune of Paris, by the excess 
of their impudence and ferocity. Others, 
more faithful to their principles, were 


butchered by scores without a trial, 
drowned, shot, hung on lamp-posts. 
Thousands fled from their country to 
take sanctuary under the shade of 
hostile altars. The churches were 
closed; the bells were silent; the shrines 
were plundered; the silver crucifixes 
were melted down. Buffoons, dressed 
in copes and surplices, came dancing 
the carmagnole even to the bar of the 
Convention. The bust of Marat was 
substituted for the statues of the mar- 
tyrs of Christianity. A prostitute, 
seated on a chair of state in the chancel 
of Notre Dame, received the adoration 
of thousands, who exclaimed that at 
length, for the first time, those ancient 
Gothic arches had resounded with the 
accents of truth. The new unbelief 
was as intolerant as the old supersti- 
tion. To show reverence for religion 
was to incur the suspicion of disaffec- 
tion. It was not without imminent 
danger that the priest baptized the in- 
fant, joined the hands of lovers, or 
listened to the confession of the dying. 
The absurd worship of the Goddess of 
Reason was, indeed, of short duration; 
but the deism of Robespierre and Le- 
paux was not less hostile to the Catho- 
lic faitn than the atheism of Clootz 
and Chaiimette. 

Nor were the calamities of the 
Church confined to France. The re- 
volutionary spirit, attacked by all 
Europe, heat all Europe back, became 
conqueror in its turn, and, not satisfied 
with the Belgian cities and the rich 
domains of the spiritual electors, went 
raging over the Rhine and ‘through 
the passes of the Alps. Throughout 
the whole of the great war against 
Protestantism, Italy and Spain’ had 
been the base of the Catholic opera- 
tions. Spain was now the obsequious 
vassal of the infidels. Italy was sub- 
jugated by them. To her ancient 
principalities succeeded the Cisalpine 
republic, and the Ligurian republic, 
and the Parthenopean republic. Ilie 
shrine of Loretto was stripped of the 
treasures piled up by the devotion of 
six hundred years. The convents of 
Rome Were pillaged. The tricoloured 
flag floated on the top of the Castle 
of St. Angelo. ^ ^The successor of Su 
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Peter was carried away captive by the 
unbelievers. He died a prisoner in 
their lianas *, and even the honours of 
sepulture were lung withheld from his 
remains. 

It is not strange that, in the year 
1799, even sagacious observers should 
have thought that, at length, the hoitr 
of the Church of Rome was come. An 
infidel power ascendant, the Pope 
dying in captivity, the most illustrious 
prelates of Franco living in a foreign 
country on Protestant alms, the noblest 
edifices which the munificence of for- 
mer ages had consecrated to the wor- 
ship of God ’turned into temples of 
Victory, or into banqueting-houses for 
political societies, or into Theophilan- 
thropic chapels, such signs miglit well 
be supposed to indicate the approach- 
ing end of that long domination. 

But the end was not yet. Again 
doomed to death, the milk-white hind 
was still fated not to die. Even be- 
fore the funeral rites had been per- 
formed over the ashes of Pius the 
Sixth, a great reaction had commenced, 
which, after the lapse of more than 
forty years, appears to be still in pro- 
gress. Anarchy had had its day. A 
new order of things rose out of the 
confusion, new dynasties, new laws, 
new titles j and amidst them emerged 
the ancient religion. The Arabs have 
a fable that the Great Pyramid was 
built by antediluvian kings, and alone, 
of all the works of men, bore the 
weight of the flood. Such as this was 
the fate of the Papacy. It had been 
buried under the great inundation ; 
but its deep foundations had remained 
unshaken ; and, when the waters abated, 
it appeared alone amidst the ruins of 
a world which had passed away. The 
republic of Holland was gone, and 
the empire of Germany, and the great 
Council of Venice, and the old Helve- 
tian League, and the House of Bour- 
bon, and the parliaments and aristo- 
cracy of France. Europe was full of 
oung creations, a French empire, a 
ingdom of Italy, a Confederation of 
the Rhine. Nor had the late events 
affected only territorial limits and po- 
litical institutions. The distribution of i 
property, the composition and spirit of | 


society, had, through great part of 
Catholic Europe, undergone a complete 
change. But the unchangeable Church 
was still there. 

Some future historian, as able and 
temperate as Professor Ranke, will, we 
hope, trace the progress of tlie Catholic 
revival of the ninetcentli century. We 
loci that we are drawing too near our 
own time, and that, if we go on, we 
shall be in danger of saying much 
which may he supposed to indicate, 
and which will certainly excite, angry 
feelings. We will, thcref(n*c, make only 
one more observation, whicli, in our 
opinion, is deserving of serious atten- 
tion. 

During the eighteenth century, the 
influence of the Church of Rome Wiis 
constantly on the decline. Unbelief 
made extensive conquests in all the 
Catholic countries of Europe, and in 
some countries obtained a complete 
ascendency. The Papacy was at length 
brought so low as to be an object of 
derision to infidels, and of i>ity rather 
than of hatred to Protestants. During 
the nineteenth century, tin's fallen 
Church has been gradually rising from 
her depressed state and n'-coiiqucring 
her old dominion. No person who 
calmly reflects on what, within the 
last few years, has passc'd in Spain, in 
Italy, in South America, in Ireland, in 
the Netherlands, in Prussia, even in 
France, can doubt that the power of 
this Church over the hearts mid minds 
of men, is now greater fur than it was 
when the Encyclopaedia and the Phi- 
losophical Dictionary appeared. It is 
surely remarkable, that neither the 
moral revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, nor the moral counter-revolution 
of the nineteenth, should, in any per- 
ceptible degree, have added to the do- 
main of Protestantism. During the 
former period, whatever -was lost to 
Catholicism was lost also to Christianity ; 
during the latter, whatever was re- 
gained by Christianity in Catholic 
countries was regained also by Catho- 
licism. We should naturally have 
expected that many minds, on the way 
from superstition to infidelity, or on 
the way back from infidelity to super- 
stition, would have stopped at an in- 
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termediatc point. Between the doc- 
innes taught in the schools of the 
Jesuits, and those which were main- 
tained at the little supper parties of the 
Baron Holbach, there is a vast interval, 
in which the human mind, it should 
seem, might find for itself some resting- 
place more satisfactory than either of 
the two extremes. And at the time of 
the Reformation, millions found such 
a resting-place. Whole nations then 
renounced Ropery without ceasing to 
believe in a hrst cause, in a future 
life, or in the Divine mission of Jesus. 
In the last century, on the other hand, 
when a Catholic renounced his belief 
in the real iircsencc, it was a thousand 
to one that he renounced his belief in 
the Gos})el too; and, when the reaction 
took jdace, with belief in the Gospel 
came back belief in the real presence. 

We by no means venture to deduce 
from these plueiiomena any general 
law; hut we think it a most remark- 
able fact, that no Christian nation, 
which did not adopt the jirinciplcs of 
the Reformation before the end of the 
sixteenth century, should ever have 
adopted them. Catholic communities 
have, since that time, become infidel 
and become Catholic again ; but none 
has become Protestant. 

Here we close this hasty sketch of 
one of the most important portions of 
the history of mankind. Our readers 
will have great reason to feel obliged 
to us if we have interested them suffi- 
ciently to induce them to peruse Pro- 
fessor Ranke’s book. We will only 
caution them against the French trans- 
lation, a performance which, in our 
opinion, is just as discreditable to the 
moral character of the person from 
whom it proceeds as a false affidavit 
or a forged bill of exchange would 
have been, and advise them to study 
either the original, or the English ver- 
sion, in which the sense and spirit of 
the original are admirably preserved. 


LEIGH HUNT. (Jakuary, 1841.) 

The Hramatic Works of Wycherley, 

Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Faequhar, 

with Biographical and Criiical Kofiees. 

By Leigh Hunt. 8vo. London : 1840 . 

We have a kindness for Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. Wo form our judgment of him, 
indeed, only from events of universal 
notoriety, from his own works, and 
from the works of other writers, who 
have generally abused him in the most 
rancorous manner. But, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, he is a very clever, a 
very honest, and a very good-natured 
man. We can clearly discern, together 
with many merits, many faults both in 
his writings and in his conduct. But 
wc really think that there is hardly a 
man living whose merits have been so 
gnidgingly allowed, and whose faults 
have been so cruelly expiated. 

In some respects Mr. Leigh Hunt is 
excellently qualified for the task which 
he has now undertaken. His style, in 
spite of its mannerism, nay, partly by 
reason of its mannerism, is well suited 
for light, garrulous, desultory ana, half 
critical, half biographical. Wo do not 
always agree with his litcraiy judg- 
ments; but we find in him what is very 
rare in our time, the power of justly 
appreciating and heartily enjoying good 
things of veiy difierent kinds. He can 
adore Shakspeare and Spenser without 
denying poetical genius to the author 
of Alexander’s Feast, or fine observa- 
tion, rich fancy, and exquisite humour 
to him who imagined W ill Honeycomb 
and Sir Roger de Coverley. He has 
paid particular attention to the history 
of the English drama, from the ago of 
Elizabeth down to our own time, and 
has every right to be heard with respect 
on that subject. 

The plays to which he now acts as 
introducer are, with few exceptions, 
such as, ill the opinion of many very 
respectable people, ought not to be re- 
printed. In this opinion we can by 
no means concur. We cannot wish 
that any work or class of works which 
has exercised a great influence on the 
human mind, and which illustrates the 
character of an important epoch in 
letters, politics, j^id morals, should dis- 
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appear from the world. If we err in 
tfaia matter, we err with the gravest 
men and bodies of men in the empire, 
and espociaDy with the Church of 
England, and with the great schools of 
learning which are connected witli her. 
The whole liberal education of our 
countrymen is conducted on the prin- 
ciple, that no hook which is valuable, 
either by reason of the excellence of 
its style, or hy reason of the light which 
it throws on the history, polity, and 
manners of nations, should be withheld 
from the student on account of its im- 
purity. The Athenian Comedies, in 
which there are scarcely a hundred 
lines. together without some passage of 
which Rochester would have been 
ashamed, have been reprinted at the 
Pitt Press, and the Clarendon Press, 
imder the direction of Syndics and de- 
legates appointed hythe Universities, 
and have been illustrated with notes 
by reverend, very reverend, and right 
reverend commentators. Every year 
the most distinguished young men in 
the kingdom are examined by bishops 
and professors of divinity in such works 
as the Lysistrata of Aristophanes and 
the Sixth Satire of Juvenal. There is 
certainly something a little ludicrous in 
the idea of a conclave of venerable 
fathers of the church praising and re- 
warding a lad on account of his intimate 
acquaintance with writings compared 
with wliich the loosest tale in Prior is 
modest. But, for our own part, we 
have no doubt that the greatest societies 
which direct the education of the Eng- 
lish gentry have herein judged wisely. 
It is unquestionable that an extensive 
acquaintance with ancient literature 
enlarges and enriches mind. It is 
unquestionable that a man whose mind 
has been thus enlarged and enriched is 
likely to be far more useful to the state 
and to the church than oue who is uu- ' 
skilled, or little skilled, in classical 
learning. On the other hand, we find 
it difficult to believe that, in a world so 
full qf temptation as this, any gentle - 1 
man whose life would have been virtu- i 
ous if he had not read Aristophanes 
and Juvenal will be made vicious by 
reading them, A man who, exposed 
to all the infiuences of such a state of i 


society as that in which we live, is yet 
afraid* of exposing himself to the in- 
fluences of a few Greek or Latin vcrscy, 
acts, we think, much like the felon who 
begged the sberitfs to let him have an 
umbrella held over his head from the 
door of Newgate to the gallows, be- 
cause it was a drizzling morning, and 
he was apt to take cold. 

The virtue which the world wants 
is a healthful virtue, not a valetudina- 
rian virtue, a virtue which can expose 
itself to the risks inseparable from all 
spirited exertion, not a virtue which 
keeps out of the common air for fear 
of infection, and eschews the common 
food as too stimulating. It would be 
indeed absurd to attempt to keep men 
from acquiring those qualifications 
which fit them to play their part in 
life with honour to themselves and ad- 
vantage to their country, for the sake 
of preserving a delicacy which cannot 
be preserved, a delicacy which a walk 
from Westminster to the Temple is 
sufficient to destroy. 

But we should be justly chargeable 
with gross inconsistency if, while wo 
I defend the policy which invites the 
[youth of our country to study such 
writers as Theocritus and Catullus, we 
were to set up a cry against a new 
edition of the Country Wifr or the Way 
of the World. The immoral English 
writers of the seventeenth century are 
indeed much less excusable than those 
of Greece and Rome. But the worst 
English writings of the seventeenth 
century are decent, compared with 
much that has been bequeathed to us 
by Greece and Rome, Plato, we have 
little doubt, was a much better man 
than Sir George Etheregc. But Plato 
has written things at which Sir George 
lEthcregewouId bare shuddered. Buck- 
1 hurst and Sedley, even in those wild 
1 orgies at the Cock in Bow Street for 
I which they were pelted by the rabble 
and fined by the Court of King’s Bench, 
would never have dared to hold such 
discourse as passed between Socrates 
and Pheedrus on that fine summer day 
under the planc-trcc, while the fountain 
warbled at their feet, and the cicadas 
chirped overhead. If it be, as we think 
it is, desirable that an English gentle- 
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man should be well informed teaching words, “earthly, sensual, devilish.” 
the government and tlic manners of Its indecency, though perpetually such 
little coinnionwcalths Avhich both in as is condemned not less by the rules 
place and time are far removed from of good taste than by those of morality, 
us, whose independence has been more is not, in our opinion, so disgraceful a 
than two thousand years extinguished, fault as its singularly inhuman spirit, 
■whose language has not been spoken We have here Belial, not as when he 
for ages, and whose ancient raagnifi- inspired Ovid and Ariosto, “graceful 
ccnce is attested only by a few broken aiid humane,” hut with the iron eye 
columns and friezes, much more must and cruel sneer of Mephistophiles, 
it be desirable that he should he inti- We find ourselves in a world, in whicli 
mately acquainted -with the history of the ladies are like very profligate, irn- 
thc public mind of his own country, pudqnt . and unfeeling men, and in 
and with the causes, the nature, and Avhich the men are too bad fpr any 
the extent of those revolutions of place hut Pandsemoniiim or Norfolk 
opinion and feeling which, during the Island* Wc are surrounded by fore- 
last two centuries, liave alternately heads of bronze, hearts like the nether 
raised and depressed the standard of millstone, and tongues set on fire of hell, 
our national morality. And know- Dryden defended or excused his 
ledge of this sort is to be very sparingly own offences and those of his contem- 
gl caned from Parliamentary debates, porarics by pleading the example of 
from state papers, and from the works the earlier English dramatists *, and 
of grave historians. It must cither not Mr. Leigh Hunt seems to think that 
be acquired at all, or it must be ac- there is force in the plea. Wc alto- 
quired by the perusal of the light lite- gether diflbr from this opinion. The 
raturc which has at various periods crime charged is not mere coarseness 
been fashionable. We arc therefore of expression. Tiic terms which arc 
by no means disposed to condemn this delicate in one age become gross in 
publication, though we certainly can- the next. The diction of the English 
not recommend the handsome volume version of the Pentateuch is sometimes 
before us as an appropriate Christmas such as Addison would not have ven- 
l)rescnt for young ladies. tiired to imitate ; and Addison, the 

Wo have said that we think the pre- standard of moral purity in his own 
sent publication perfectly justifiable, age, used many phrases which are now 
But wc can by no means agree "wnth proscribed. Whether a thing shall bo 
Ml*. Leigh Hunt, who seems to hold designated by a plain noun substantive 
that there is little or no ground for or by a circumlocution is mere matter 
the charge of immorality so often of fashion. Morality is not at all in- 
brought against the literature of the tcrcstcd in the question. But morality 
licstoration. Wc do not blame him is deeply interested in this, that what is 
for not bringing to the judgment-scat immoral shall not be presented to the 
the merciless rigour of Lord Angelo; imagination of the young and sus- 
but we really think that such flagitious ccptiblo in constant connection with 
and impudent offenders as those who what is attractive. For every person 
are now at the bar deserved at least the who has observed the operation of the 
gentle rebuke of Escalus. Mr. Leigh law of aBSoeiatlon in his own mind and 
Hunt treats the whole matter a little in the minds of others knows that 
too much in the easy style of Lucio; whatever is constantly presented to 
and perhaps his exceeding lenity dis- the imagination in connection with 
poses us to be somewhat too severe. what is attractive will itself become 
And yet it is not easy to be too se- attractive. There is undoubtedly a 
vere. For in truth this part of our great deal of indelicate writing in 
literature is a disgrace to our language Fletcher and Massinger, and more 
and our national character. It is clever, than might bo •wished even in Ben 
indeed, and very entertaining; but it Jonson and Shakspeare, who are com- 
is, in the most emphatic sense of the ptiratively puref But it is impossible 
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to trace in their plays any systematic 
attempt to associate vice with those 
things which men value most and de- 
sire most, and virtue with every thing 
ridiculous and degrading. And such 
a systematic attempt wo find in the 
whole dramatic literature of tlie gene- 
ration which followed the return of 
Charles the Second. We will take, as 
an instance of what we mean, a single 
subject of the highest importance to 
the happiness of mankind, conjugal 
fidelity. Wo can at present hardly 
call to mind a single English play, 
written before the civil war, in which 
the character of a seducer of married 
women is represented in a favoui-able 
light. We remember many plays in 
vviiich such persons are bafiled, ex- 
posed, covered with derision, and in- 
sulted by triumphant husbands. Such 
is the fate of Falstalf, with all his wit 
and knowledge of the world. Such is 
the fate of Brisac m Fletcher’s Eider 
Brother, and of Ricardo and Ubuldo 
in Massinger’s Picture. Sometimes, 
as in the Fatal Dowry and Love’s 
Cruelty, the outraged honour of 
families is repaired by a bloody re- 
venge. If now and then the lover is 
represented as an accomplished man, 
and the husband as a person of weak 
or odious character, this only makes 
tlie triumph of female virtue the more 
signal, as in Jonson’s Celia and Mrs. 
Fitz dottrel, and in Fletcher’s Maria. 
In general we will venture to say that 
the dramatists of the age of Elizabetli 
and James the First either treat the 
breach of the marriage-vow as a serious 
crime, or, if they treat it as matter for 
laughter, turn the laugh against the 
gallant. 

On the contrary, during the forty 
years which followed the Restoration, 
the whole body of the dramatists in- 
variably represent adultery, we do not 
say as a peccadillo, we do not say as 
an error which the violence of passion 
may excuse, but as the calling of a 
fine gentleman, as a grace without 
which his character would be imper- 
fect. It is as essential to his breeding 
and to his place in society that he 
should make love to the wives of his 
neighbours as that he should know 


French, or tliat he should have a sword 
at his side. In all this there is no pas- 
sion, and scarcely any thing that can 
be called preference. The hero in- 
trigues just as he wears a wig; because, 
if ho did not, he would be a queer fel- 
low, a city prig, perhaps a Puritan. 
All the agreeable qualities arc always 
given to the gallant. All the contempt 
and aversion arc the portion of the 
unfortunate husband. Take Drydcn 
for example ; and compare Woodall 
with Brainsick, or Lorenzo with Go- 
mez. Take Wycherley; and coiu))are 
Horner with Pinch wife. Take Van- 
brugh ; and compare Constant with 
Sir John Brute. Take Farquhar; and 
compare Archer with Squire Sullen. 
Take Congreve ; and coinj>arc Bl‘ 11- 
mour with Fondle wife, Careless with 
Sir Paul Plyaiit, or Scandal with 
Foresight. In all these cases, and in 
many more which might be named, 
the dramatist evidently docs his best 
to make the person who commits tho 
injury graceful, sensible, and spirited, 

, and the person who suffers it a fool, 
or a tyrant, or both. 

Mr. Charles Lamb, indeed, attempted 
to set up a defence tor this way of 
writing. The dramatists of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century arc 
not, according to him, to be tried by 
the standard of morality which exists, 
and ought to exist in real life. Their 
world is a conventional world. Tlieir 
heroes and heroines belong, not to 
England, not to Christendom, but to 
an Utopia of gallantry, to a Fairyland, 
where the Bible and Burn’s Justice arc 
unknown, where a prank which on this 
earth would bo rewarded with the pil- 
lory is merely matter for a peal of 
elvish laughter. A real Horner, a 
real Careless, would, it is admitted, be 
exceedingly bad men. But to predi- 
cate morality or immorality of tho 
Horner of Wycherley and the Careless 
of Congreve is as absurd as it would 
be to arraign a sleeper for his dreams. 
“ They belong to the regions of pure 
comedy, where no cold moral reigns. 
When we are among them we are 
among a chaotic people. Wc are not 
to judge them by our usages. No re- 
verend institutions are insulted by 
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their proceeding’s, for they have none 
among them. No peace of families is 
violated, for no family tics exist among 
them. There is neither right nor 
wrong, gratitude or its opposite, claim 
or duty, paternity or sonship.” 

This is, we believe, a fair summary 
of Mr. Lamb’s doctrine. We arc sure 
that we do not wish to represent him 
unfairly. For we admire his genius ; 
we love the kind nature which appears 
in all his writings; and we cherish his 
memory as much as if we had known 
him personally. But we must plainly 
say that his argument, though ingeni- 
ous, is altogether sophistical. 

Of course we perfectly understand 
that it is possible for a writer to create 
a conventional world in which things 
forbidden by tlic Decalogue and the 
Statute Book shall be lawful, and yet 
tliat the exhibition may be harmless, or 
even edifying. For example, we sup- 
pose that the most austere critics 
would not accuse Fcnclon of impiety i 
and immorality on account of his 
Telcmachus and his Dialogues of the ’ 
Dead. In Tclemachus and the Dia- 
logues of the Dead we have a false re- 
ligion, and consequently a morality 
which is in some points incoiTCCt. We 
have a right and a wrong differing 
from the right and the wrong of real 
life. It is represented as the first duty 
of men to pay honour to Jove and 
Minerva. Fhilocles, who employs his 
leisure in making graven images of 
these deities, is extolled for his piety 
in a way which contrasts singularly 
with tlic expressions of Isaiah on the 
same subject. The dead are judged 
by Minos, and rewarded with histing 
happiness for actions which Fenelon 
would have been the first to pronounce 
splendid sins. The same may he said 
of Mr. Southey’s Mahommedan and 
Hindoo heroes and heroines. In Tha- 
laba, to speak in derogation of the 
Arabian impostor is blasphemy : to 
drink wine is a crime; to perform ab- 
lutions and to pay honour to the holy 
cities are works of merit. In the Curse 
of Kehama, Kailyal is commended for 
Iicr devotion to the statue of Mariataly, 
the goddess of the poor. But cer- 
tainly no person will accuse Mr. 
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Southey of having promoted or in- 
tended to promote either Islamism 
or Brahminism. 

It is easy to see why the conven- 
tional worlds of Fenelon and IVIr. 
Southey are unobjectionable. In the 
first place, they are utterly unlike the 
real world in whicli we live. The 
state of society, the laws even of the 
physical world, are so different from 
those with which we arc familiar, that 
wo cannot be shocked at finding the 
morality also very different. But in 
truth the morality of these conven- 
tional worlds differs from the morality 
of the real world only in points where 
there is no danger that the real world 
will ever go wrong. The generosity 
and docility of Tclemachus, the forti- 
tude, the modesty, the filial tenderness 
of Kailyal, are virtues of all ages and 
nations. And there was very little 
danger that the Dauphin would wor- 
ship Minerva, or that an English dam- 
sel would dance, with a bucket on her 
head, before the statue of Mariataly. 

The case is widely different with 
wliat Mr. Charles Lamb calls the con- 
ventional world of AVycherley and 
Congreve. Here the garb, the man- 
ners, the topics of conversation are 
those of the real town and of the 
passing day. The hero is in all super- 
ficial accomplishments exactly the fine 
gentleman whom every youth in the 
pit would gladly resemble. The he- 
roine is the line lady whom every 
youth in the pit would gladly marry. 
The scene is laid in some place which 
is as well known to the audience as 
their own houses, in St. James’s Park, 
or Hyde Park, or Westminster Hall. 
The lawyer bustles about with his bag, 
between the Common Pleas and the 
Exchequer. The Peer calls for his 
carriage to go to the House of Lords 
on a private bill. A hundred little 
touches are employed to make the fic- 
titious world appear like the actual 
world. And the immorality is of a 
I sort which never can be out of date, 
and which all the force of religion, 
law, and public opinion united can but 
imperfectly restrain. 

In the name of art, as well as in the 
name of virttli^ we protest against the 
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principle that the world of pure co- 
medy is one into which no moral en- 
ters. If cotiiedy be an imitation, under 
whatever conventions, of real life, 
how is it possible that it can have no 
reference to the great rule which di- 
rects life, and to feelings which are 
called forth by every incident of life? 
If what Mr. Charles Lamb says were 
correct, the inference would be that 
these dramatists did not in the least un- 
derstand the very first principles of their 
craft. Pure landscape-painting into 
which no light or shade enters, pure 
portrait-painting into which no expres- 
sion enters, are phrases less at variance 
with sound criticism than pure comedy 
into which no moral enters. 

But it is not the fact that the w’^orld 
of these dramatists is a world into 
which no moral enters. Morality con- 
stantly enters into that world, a sound 
morality, and an unsound morality; 
the sound morality to be insulted, de- 
rided, associated with every thing 
mean and hateful; the unsound mo- 
rality to ho set off to every advantage, 
and inculcated by all methods, direct 
and indirect. It is not the fact that 
none of the inhabitants of this conven- 
tional world feel reverence for sacred 
institutions and family ties. Fondle- 
wife, Pinchwife, every person in short 
of narrow understanding and disgust- 
ing manners, expresses that reverence 
strongly. The heroes and heroines, too, 
have a moral code of their own, an ex- 
ceedingly bad one, but not, as Mr. 
Charles Lamb seems to think, a code 
existing only in the imagination of 
dramatists. It is, on the contrary, a 
code actually received and obeyed by 
great numbers of people. We need 
not go to Utopia or Fairyland to find 
them. They are near at hand. Every 
night some of them cheat at the hells 
in the Quadrant, and others pace the 
Piazza in Covent Garden. Without 
flying to Nephelococcygia or to the 
Court of Queen Mab, we can meet 
with sharpers, bullies, hard-hearted 
impudent debauchees, and women 
worthy of such paramours. The mo- 
rality of the Country Wife and the 
Old Bachelor is the morality, not, as 
Mir. Charles Lamb maintains, of an 


unreal world, but of a world which is 
a great deal too real. It is the mo- 
rality, not of a chaotic people, but of 
low town-rakes, and of those ladies 
whom the newspapers call “dashing 
Cyprians.” And the question is 
simply this, whether a man of genius 
who constantly and systematically en- 
deavours to make this sort of cha- 
racter attractive, hy uniting it with 
beauty, grace, dignity, spirit, a high 
social position, popularity, literature, 
wit, taste, knowledge of the world, 
brilliant success in every undertaking, 
does or does not make an ill use of his 
powers. Wc own that we are unable 
to understand how this question can 
be answered in any way but one. 

It must, indeed, be acknowledged, 
in justice to the writers of whom wc 
have spoken thus severely, that they 
were, to a great extent, the creatures 
of their age. And if it be asked why 
that age encouraged immorality which 
no other age would have tolerated, we 
have no hesitation in answering that 
this great depravation of the national 
taste was the effect of the prevalence 
of Puritanism under the Common- 
wealth. 

To punish public outrages on morals 
and religion is unquestionably within 
the competence of rulers. But when 
a government, not content with re- 
quiring decency, requires sanctity, it 
oversteps the bounds which mark its 
proper functions. And it may be laid 
down as a universal rule that a go- 
vernment which attempts more than it 
ought will perform less. A lawgiver 
who, in order to protect distressed bor- 
rowers, limits the rate of interest, 
either makes it impossible for the 
objects of his care to borrow at all, or 
places them at the mercy of the 
worst class of usurers. A lawgiver 
who, from tenderness for labouring 
men, fixes the hours of their work and 
the amount of their wages, is certain 
to make them far more more wretched 
than he found them. And so a go- 
vernment which, not content with re- 
pressing scandalous excesses, demands 
from its subjects fervent and austere 
piety, will soon discover that, while 
attempting to render an impossible 
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service to the cause of virtue, it Las 
in tnith only promoted vice. 

For what are the means by which a 
government can effect its ends ? Two 
only, reward and punishment ; power- 
ful means, indeed, for influonemg the 
exterior act, but altogether impotent 
for the purpose of touching the heart. 
A public functionary who is told that 
he will be promoted if he is a devout 
Catholic, and turned out of his place 
if ho is not, will probably go to mass 
every morninc-, exclude meat from liis 
tabic on Fridays, shrive himself re- 
gularly, and perhaps let his superiors 
know that lie wears a hair shirt next 
his skin. Under a Puritan govern- 
ment, a jicrson who is apprised that 
piety is essential to thriving in the 
world will be strict in the observance 
of the Sunday, or, as he will call it, 
Sabbath, and will avoid a theatre as if 
it were yilaguc-stricken. Such a show 
of religion as this the hope of gain 
and the fear of loss will produce, at a 
week’s notice, in any abundance which 
a government may require. But under 
this show, sensuality, ambition, avarice, 
and hatred retain unimpaired power, 
and the seeming convert has only 
added to the vices of a man of the 
world all the still darker vices which 
are engendered by the constant prac- 
tice of dissimulation. The truth can- 
not he long concealed. The public 
discovers that the grave persons who 
are proposed to it as patterns are more 
utterly destitute of moral principle and 
of moral sensibility than avowed liber- 
tines. It sees that these Pharisees are 
farther removed from real goodness 
than publicans and harlots. And, as 
usual, it rushes to the extreme opposite 
to that which it quits. It considers a 
high religious profession as a sure 
mark of meanness and depravity. On 
the very first day on which the re- 
straint ’of fear is taken away, and on 
which men can venture to say what 
they think, a frightful peal of blas- 
phemy and ribaldry proclaims that 
the short-sighted policy which aimed 
at making a nation of saints has made 
a nation of scoffers. 

It was thus in France about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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Lewis the Fourteenth in his old age 
became religious: he determined that 
his subjects should be religious too: 
he shrugged his shoulders and knitted 
his brows if he observed at his levee 
or near his dinner-table any gentle- 
man who neglected the duties cnjoiiK'd 
by the church, and rewarded piety with 
blue ribands, invitations to Marli, go- 
vernments, pensions, and regiments. 
Forthwith Versailles became, in every 
thing but dress, a convent. The pul- 
pits and confessionals were surrounded 
by sv,'ords and embroidery. I'hc Mar- 
shals of France were much in prayer; 
and there was hardly one among the 
Dukes and Peers who did not cairy 
good little books in his pocket, fast 
during Lent, and communicate at 
Easter. Madame de Maintenon, who 
had a great share in the blessed work, 
boasted that devotion had become qnite 
the fashion. A fashion indcc<l it wnis; 
and like a fashion it passed away. No 
sooner had the old king been carried 
to St. Denis than the whole court un- 
masked. Every man hastened to 
indemnify himself, by the excess of 
licentiousness and impudence, for years 
of mortification. The same persons 
who, a few months before, with meek 
voices and demure looks, had consulted 
divines about the state of their souls, 
now surrounded the midnight table 
where, amidst the bounding of cham- 
pagne corks, a drunken prince, en- 
throned between Dubois and Madame 
de Parabbre, hiccoughed out atheistical 
arguments and obscene jests. The 
early part of the reign of Lewis the 
Fourteenth had been a time of license ; 
but the most dissolute men of that ge- 
neration would have blushed at the 
orgies of the Regency. 

It was the same with our fathers in 
the time of the Great Civil War. We 
are by no means unmindful of the 
great debt which mankind owes to 
the Puritans of that time, the deli- 
verers of England, the founders of the 
American Commonwealths. But in the 
day of their power, those men com- 
mitted one great fault, which left deep 
and lasting traces in the national cha- 
racter and manners. They mistook 
the end and overrated the force of 
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government. They determined, not 
merely to protect religion and public 
morals from insult, an object for which 
the civil sword, in discreet hands, may 
. be beneficially employed, but to make 
the people committed to their rule 
truly devout. Yet, if they had only 
reflected on events whicli they had 
tlieJiiselves witnessed and in which they 
had themselves borne a great part, 
they would have seen what was likely 
to be the result of their enterprise. 
They had lived under a government 
wliich, during a long course of years, 
did all that could be done, by lavish 
bounty and by rigorous punishment, to 
enforce conformity to the doctrine aftd 
discipline of the Church of England. ! 
No person suspected of hostility to that ; 
church had the smallest chance of oh- I 
taining favour at the court of Charles. ! 
Avowed dissent was punished by im- 
prisonment, by ignominious exposure, 
by cruel mutilations, and by ruinous 
fines. And the event had been that 
the Church had fallen, and had, in its 
fall, dragged down with it a monarchy 
which had stood six hundred years. 
The Puritan might have learned, if 
from nothing else, yet from his own 
recent victory, that governments which 
attempt things beyond their reach are 
likely not merely to fail, but to produce 
an effect directly the opposite of that 
which they contemplate as desirable. 

All this was overlooked. The saints 
were to inherit the earth. The theatres 
were closed. The fine arts were placed 
under absurd restraints. Vices which 
had never before been even misde- 
meanors were made capital felonies. It 
was solemnly resolved by Parliament 
“ that no person shall be employed but 
such as the House shall be satisfied of 
his real godliness.” The pious assem- 
bly had a Bible lying on the table for 
reference. If they had consulted it 
they might have learned that the wheat 
and the tares grow together inseparably, 
and must either be spared together or 
rooted up together. To know wlicthcr 
a man was really godly was impossible. 
But it was easy to know whether he 
had a plain dress, lank hair, no starch 
in his linen, no gay furniture in his 
house ; whether he talked through his 


nose, and showed the whites of his 
eyes ; whether ho named his children 
Assurance, Tribulation, and Maher- 
shalah-hash-bnz ; whether he avoided 
Spring Garden when in town, and ab- 
stained from hunting and hawking 
when in the country ; whctlicr ho ex- 
pounded hard scriptures to his troop of 
dragoons,, and talked in a committee of 
Avays and means about seeking the 
Lord. These were tests which could 
easily be applied. The misfortune was 
that they were tests which proved no- 
thing, • Such as they were, they were 
employed by the dominant party. And 
the consequence was that a crowd of 
impostors, in every walk of life, began 
to mimic and to caricature what were 
then regarded as the outward signs of 
sanctity. The nation was not duped. 
The restraints of that gloomy time were 
such as would have been impatiently 
borne, if imposed by men who were 
universally believed to be saints. Those 
restraints became altogether insupport- 
able when they were known to be kept 
up for the profit of hypocrites. It is 
quite certain that, even if the royal 
family had never returned, even if 
Richard Cromwell or Henry Cromwell 
had been at the head of the adminis- 
tration, there would have been a great 
relaxation of manners. Before the 
Restoration many signs indicated that 
a period of license was at hand. The 
Restoration crushed for a time the Pu- 
ritan party, and placed supreme power 
in the hands of a libertine. The poli- 
tical counter-revolution assisted the 
moral counter-revolution, and was in 
turn assisted by it, A i^criod of wild 
and desperate dissoluteness followed. 
Even in remote manor-houses and 
hamlets the change was in some degree 
felt; but in London the outbreak of 
debauchery was appalling; and in Lon- 
don the places most deeply infected 
Avere the Palace, the quarters inhabited 
by the aristocracy, and the Inns of 
Court. It was on the support of these 
parts of the town that the playhouses 
depended. The character of the drama 
became conformed to the character of 
its patrons. The comic poet was the 
mouthpiece of the most deeply cor- 
rupted part of a corrupted society 
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And in the plays before us we find, We will now, as far as our limits will 
distilled and condensed, the essential permit, pass in review the writers to 
spirit of the fashionable world during whom Mr. Leigh Hunt has introduced 
the Anti-piiritan reaction. us. Of the four, Wycherley stands, 

The Turitan had affected formality ; we think, last in literary merit, but 
the comic poet laughed at decorum, first in order of time, and first, beyond 
The Puritan had frowned at innocent all doubt, in immorality, 
diversions ; the comic poet took under William Wycherley was born in 
his patronage the most flagitious ex- 1640. He av as the son of a Shropshire 
cesses. The Puritan had cjinted ; the gentleman of old family, and of what 
comic poet blasphemed. The Puritan was then accounted a good estate. The 
had made an aftair of gallantry felony property was estimated at six hundred 
without benefit of clergy ; the comic a year, a fortune which, among the 
poet represented it as an honourable fortunes at that time, probably ranked 
distinction. The Puritan spoke with as a fortune of two thousaiKi a year 
disdain of the low standard of popular would rank in our days, 
morality ; his life was regulated by a •William was an infant wlien the 
far more rigid code; his virtue was civil war broke out ; and, while he was 
sustained b}'- motives unknown to men still in his rudiments, a Presbyterian 
of the world. Unhappily it had been hierarchy and a rei)iiblican govern- 
amply proved in many eases, and might ment were established on the ruins of 
well be suspected in many more, that the ancient church and throne. Old 
these high pretensions were unfounded. Mr. Wycherley was attached to the 
Accordingly, the fashionable circles, royal cause, and was not disj)oscd to 
and the comic poets who ivere the intrust the education of his heir to the 
spokesmen of those circles, took up the solemn Puritans who now ruled the 
notion that all professions of piety and universities and ])ublic schools. Ac- 
integrity were to bo construed by the cordingly the young gentleman was 
rule of contrary ; that it might well be sent at fifteen to France, lie resided 
doubted whether there "was such a some time in the nciglibourhood of the 
thing as virtue in the world ; but that, Duke of Montausier, chief of one of 
at all events, a ])crson who aftected to the noblest families of Touraine. The 
be better than his neighbours was sure Duke’s wife, a daughter of the house of 
to he a knave. Rambouillet, was a finished specimen 

111 the old drama there had been of those talents and accomplishments 
much that was reprehensible. But for which her race was celebrated, 
whoever compares even the least deco- The young foreigner was introduced to 
rous plays of Fietchcr with those con- the splendid circle which surrounded 
taiiicd in the volume before us will see the duchess, and there he appears to 
how much the profligacy which follows have learned some good and some evil, 
a period of overstrained austerity goes In a few years he returned to his 
beyond the profligacy which precedes country a fine gentleman and a Papist, 
such a period. The nation resembled His conversion, it may safely be aflirm- 
tho demoniac in the New Testament, ed, was the cficct not of any strong 
The Puritans boasted that the unclean impression on his understanding, or 
spirit was cast out. Tlie house was feelings, but partly of intercourse with 
empty, swept, and garnished ; and for an agreeable society in which the 
a time the cxiicllcd tenant wandered Church of Rome was the fashion, and 
through dry places seeking rest and partly of that aversion to Calvinistic 
finding none. But the force of the austerities which was then almost uiii- 
cxorcisin was spent. The fiend re- vorsal among young Englishmen of 
turned to his abode ; and returned not parts and spirit, and which, at one 
alone. He took to him seven other time, seemed likejy to make one half 
spirits more wicked than himsclfi They of them Catholics, and the other half 
entered in, and dwelt together; and Atheists. 

the second possession was worse than But the Resfetpation came. The uni- 
thc first. versities were again in loyal hands; 
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and there "wtas reason to hope that there 
would be again a national church lit 
for a j^eaitieman. Wycherley became 
a member of Quften’s College, Oxford, 
and a])jured the errors of the Church 
of Rome. The somewhat c;quivocal 
glory of turning, for a short time, a 
good-for-nothing Papist into a good- 
for-nothing Protestant is ascribed to 
Bishop Barlow. 

Wycherley left Oxford without taking 
a degree, and entered at the Temple, 
where he lived gaily for some years, 
observing the humours of the town, 
enjoying its pleasures, and picking up 
just as much law as was necessary to 
make the character of a pettifoggifg 
attorney or of a litigious client enter- 
taining in a comedy. 

From an early age he had been in the 
habit of amusing himself by writing. 
Some wretched lines of his on the Resto- 
ration are still extant. Had he devoted 
himself to the making of verses, he would 
have been nearly as far below Tate and 
Blackmore as Tate and Blackmore arc 
below Dryden. His only chance for 
renown would have been that he might 
have occupied a niche in a satire, be- 
tween Flecknoo and Settle. There was, 
however, another kind of composition 
in which his talents and acquirements 
qualified him to succeed j and to that 
he judiciously betook himself. 

In his old age he used to say that he 
wrote Love in a Wood at nineteen, the 
Gentleman Dancing-Master at twenty- 
one, the Plain Dealer at twenty-five, 
and the Country Wife at one or two 
and thirty. We are incredulous, we 
own, as to the truth of this story. 
Nothing that we know of Wycherley 
leads us to think him incapable of sa- 
crificing truth to vanity. And his 
memory in the decline of his life 
played him such strange tricks that 
we might question the correctness of 
his assertion without throwing any 
imputation on his veracity. It is cer- 
tain that none of his plays was acted 
till 1672, when he gave Love in a 
Wood to the public. It seems imx>ro- 
bable that he should resolve, on so im- 
portant an occasion as that of a first 
appearance bejj^ the world, to run 
his chance with a feeble piece, written 


I before his talents were ripe, before his 
i style was formed, before he had looked 
abroad into the world ; and this when 
he had actually in his desk two highly 
finished plays, tlie fruit of his matured 
powers. When we look minutely at 
the pieces themselves, we find in every 
part of them reason to suspect the ac- 
curacy of Wycherley’s statement. In 
the first scene of Love in a Wood, to 
go no further, we find many passages 
which he could not have written when 
he was nineteen. There is an allusion 
to gentlemen’s periAvigs, which first 
came into fashion in 1663 ; an allusion 
to guineas, which were first struck in 
1 663 ; an allusion to the vests Avliich 
Charles ordered to be worn at court in 
1666 ; an allusion to the fire of 1666 ; 
and several political allusions which 
must be assigned to times later than 
the year of the Restoration, to times 
Avhen the government and the city 
Avere opposed to each other, and when 
the Presbyterian ministers had been 
driven from the parish churches to the 
conventicles. But it is needless to 
dwell on particular expressions. The 
Avhole air and spirit of the piece belong 
to a period subsequent to that men- 
tioned by Wycherley. As to the Plain 
Dealer, which is said to have been 
written when he was twenty-five, it 
contains one scene unquestionably 
written after 1675, several which are 
later than 1668, and scarcely a line 
which can have been composed before 
the end of 1666. 

Whatever may have been the age at 
which Wycherley composed his i)lays, 
it is certain that he did not bring them 
before the public till he was upwards 
of thirty. In 1672, Love in a Wood 
was acted with more success than it 
deserved, and this event produced a 
great change in the fortunes of the 
author. The Duchess of Cleveland 
cast her eyes upon him, and was 
pleased with his appearance. This 
abandoned woman, not content with 
her complaisant husband and her royal 
keeper, lavished her fondness on a 
crowd of paramours of all ranks, from 
dukes to rope-dancers. In the time of 
the commonAvealth she commenced her 
career of gallantry, and tenninated it 
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under Anne, by marrying, when a chambers in the Temple, disguised 
great-grandmother, that worthless fop, like a country girl, with a straw hat 
Beau I'ielding, It is not strange that on her head, pattens on her feet, and 
she should have regarded Wycherley a basket in her hand. The ]>oct was 
with favour. His figure was com- indeed too happy and proud to be dis- 
juanding, his countenance strikingly erect. He dedicated to the Duclicss 
handsome, his look and deportment the play which had led to their ac- 
full of grace and dignity. He had, as quaintance, and in the dedication ex- 
Popo said long after, “ the true noble- pressed himself in terms which could 
man look,” the look which seems to in- not but confirm the repoits which had 
dicate superiority, and a not unbe- gone abroad. But at Whitehall sucii 
coming consciousness of superiority, an affair was regarded in no serious 
His hair indeed, as he says in one of light. The lady was not afraid to 
his poems, Avas prematurely grey. But bring Wycherley to court, and to in- 
in that age of periwigs this misfortune troduce him to a splendid i^ociety, with 
was of little importance. The Duchess which, as far as appears, he had never 
admired him, and proceeded to make before mixed. The easy king, who 
love to him, after the fashion of the allowed to his mistresses the same 
coarse-minded and shameless circle to liberty Avhich he claimed for himself, 
which she belonged. In the Bing, was pleased with the conversation and 
when the crowd of beauties and line manners of his new rival. So higli 
gentlemen was thickest, she put her did Wycherley stand in the royal 
head out of her coach- window, and favour that once, when he was confined 
bawled to him, “ Sir, you are a rascal ; by a fever to his lodgings in Bow 
you arc a villain and, if she is not Street, Charles, who, with all his faults, 
belied, she added another phrase of was certainly a man of social and 
abuse which we will not quote, hut of affable disposition, called on him, sat 
which we may say that it might most by his bed, advised him to try change 
justly have been applied to her own of air, and gave him a handsome sum of 
children. Wycherley called on her money to defray the expense of a jour- 
Gracc the next day, and with great ney. Buckingham, then Master of the 
humility begged to know in what way Horse, and one of that infamous ministry 
he had been so unfortunate as to dis- known by the name of the Cabal, had 
oblige her. Thus began an intimacy been one of the Duchess's innumerable 
from which the poet probably expected paramours. He at first showed some 
wealth and honours. Nor were such symptoms of jealousy ; but he soon, 
expectations unreasonable, A hand- after his fashion, veered round from 
some young fellow about the court, anger to fondness, and gave Wycherley 
known by the name of Jack Churchill, a commission in his own regiment 
was, about the same time, so lucky as and a place in the royal household, 
to become the object of a short-lived It would he unjust to Wycherley’s 
fancy of the Duchess. She had pre- memory not to mention here the only 
sented him with four thousand five good action, as far as we know, of his 
hundred pounds, the price, in all pro- whole life. Ho is said to have made 
bability, of some title or pardon. The great exertions to obtain the patronage 
prudent youth had lent the money on of Buckingham for the illustrious 
high interest and on landed security ; author of Hudibras, who was now 
and this judicious investment was the sinking into an obscure grave, ne* 
beginning of the most splendid private glected by a nation proud of his 
fortune in Europe. Wycherley was not genius, and by a court which he had 
so lucky. The partidity with which served too well His Grace consented 
the great lady regarded him was in- to see poor Butler; and an appointment 
deed the talk of the whole town ; and was made. But unhappily two pretty 
sixty years later old men who remem- women passed by j the volatile Duke 
bered those days told Voltaire that she rsm after them ; the j^pportunity was 
often stole from the court to her lover's lost, and cotilt never he regained. 
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Tlie second Dutch war, the most 
disgraceful war in the whole history of 
England, was now raging. It was not 
in that age considered as by any means 
necessary that a naval officer should 
receive a professional education. 
Young men of rank, who were hai'dly 
able to keep their feet in a breeze, 
served on board the King’s ships, 
sometimes with commissions, and 
sometimes as volunteers, Mulgravc, 
Dorset, Rochester, and many others, 
left the playhouses and the Mall for 
hammocks and salt pork, and, ignorant 
as they were of the rudiments of naval 
scrA'ice, showed, at least, on the day of 
battle, the courage which is seldom 
wanting in an English gentleman. 
All good judges of maritime affairs 
(complained that, under this system, 
the ships were grossly mismanaged, 
and that the tarpaulins contracted the 
Ad CCS, without acquiring the graces, of 
the court. But on this subject, as on 
every other where the interests or 
whims of favourites were concerned, 
the government of Charles was deaf 
to all remonstrances, Wycherley did 
not choose to be out of the fashion. 
He embarked, was present at a battle, 
and celebrated it, on his return, in 
a copy of verses too bad for the 
bclhnan,* 


• Mr. LeiRh Hunt supposes that the 
battle at which 'Wyoherle.v was present was 
that which the Duke of York gained over 
Opdam, in 1665. Webolievethat it was one 
of the battles between Rupert and Do Euy- 
ten in 1678. 

The point is of no importance ; and there 
cannot be said to be much evidence either 
way. We offer, however, to Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s consideration three arguments, of 
no great weight certainly, yet such as ought, 
we think, to prevail in the absence of better, 
first, it is not very likely that a young 
Templar, quite unknown in the world,— 
and Wycherley was such in 1665,— should 
have (quitted his chambers to go to sea. On 
the other hand, it would be in the regular 
course of things, that, when a courtier and 
an equerry, he should offer his services. 
Secondly, his verses appear to have been 
written after a drawn battle, like those of 
1673, and not after a complete victory, like 
that of 1666. Thirdly in the epilogue to tlic 
Gentleman Dancing-Master, written in 1673, 
he says that “ all gentlemen must imck to 
sea;" an expr^sion which makes it pro- 
bable tliat he did Aot himself mean to stay 
behind ^ 


About the same time, he brouglit 
on the stage his second piece, the 
Gentleman 3)ancing-Mastcr. The bio- 
graphers say nothing, as far as wc re- 
member, about the fate of this play. 
There is, however, reason to believe 
that, though certainly far superior to 
Love in a Wood, it was not equally 
successful. It was first tried at the 
w^cst end of the town, and, as the poet 
confessed, “ would scarce do there.” 
It was then performed in Salisbury 
Court, but, as it should seem, with no 
better event. For, in the lu’oluguo 
to the Country Wife, Wycherley de- 
scribed himself as “ the late so baffled 
scribbler.” 

In 1675, the Country Wife Avas per- 
formed Avith brilliant success, Avhich, 
in a literaiy point of view, Avas not 
wholly unmerited. For, thougli one 
of the most profligate and heartless of 
human compositions, it is the elaborate 
production of a mind, not indeed rich, 
original, or imaginative, but ingenious, 
observant, quick to seize hints, and 
patient of the toil of polishing. 

The Plain Dealer, equally immoral 
and equally well Avritten, appeared in 
1677. At first this piece pleased the 
people less than the critics ; hut after 
a time its unquestionable merits and 
the zealous support of Lord Dorset, 
whose influence in literary and fashion- 
able society was unbounded, esta- 
blished it in the public favour. 

The fortune of AVychcrlcy Avas now 
in the zenith, and began to decline. 
A long life Avas still before him. But 
it Avas destined to be filled with no- 
thing but shame and wretchedness, 
domestic dissensions, literary failures, 
and pecuniary embarrassments. 

The King, w'ho was looking about 
for an accomplished man to conduct 
the education of his natural son, the 
young Duke of Richmond, at length 
fixed on Wycherley. The poet, ex- 
ulting in his good luck, went down to 
amuse himself at Tunbridge Wells, 
looked into a bookseller’s shop on the 
Pantiles, and, to his great delight, heard 
a handsome woman ask for the Plain 
Dealer, which had just been published. 
He made acquaintance with the lady, 
who proved, to be the Countess of 
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JJrogheda, a gay young widow, with 
an ample jointure. She was charmed 
with his person and his wit, and, after 
a short flirtation, agreed to become his 
wife. Wycherley seems to have been 
apprehensive that this connection might 
not suit well with the King’s plans rc* 
specting the Duke of llichmond. He 
accordingly prevailed on the lady to 
consent to a private marriage. All 
came out. Charles thought the con- 
duct of Wycherley both disrespectful 
and disingenuous. Other causes pro- 
bably assisted to alienate the sovereign 
from the subject who had lately been 
80 highly favom’ed. Buckingham was 
now in opposition, and had been com- 
mitted to the Tower ; not, as Mr. Leigh 
Hunt supposes, on a charge of treason, 
hut by an order of the House of Lords 
for some expressions which he had 
used in debate. Wycherley wrote some 
had lines in praise of his imprisoned 
patron, which, if they came to the 
knowledge of the King, would cer- 
tainly have made his majesty veiy 
angry. The favour of the court was 
completely withdrawn from the poet. 
An amiable woman with a large for- 
tune might indeed have been an ample 
compensation for the loss. But Lady 
Drogheda was ill-tempered, imperious, 
and extravagantfy jealous. She had 
herself been a maid of honour at 
Whitehall. She well knew in what 
estimation conjugal fidelity was held 
among the fine gentlemen there, and 
watched her town husband as assi- 
duously as Mr. Pinchwife watched his 
country wife. The unfortunate wit 
was, indeed, allowed to meet his friends 
at a tavern opposite to his own house. 
But on such occasions the windows 
were always open, in order that her 
Ladyship, who was posted on the other 
side of the street, might be satisfied 
that no woman was of the party. 

The death of Lady Drogheda re- 
leased the poet from this distress ; but 
a series of disasters, in rapid succes- 
sion, broke down his health, his spirits, 
and his fortune. His wife meant to 
leave him a good property, and left 
him only a lawsuit. His father could 
not or would not assist him. Wycher- 
ley was at length thrown into the Fleet, 
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and languished there during seven 
years, utterly forgotten, as it should 
seem, by the gay and lively circle of 
which he had been a distinguished or- 
nament. In the extremity of his dis- 
tress he implored the publisher who 
had been enriched by the sale of his 
works, to lend him twenty pounds, and 
was refused. His comedies, however^ 
still kept possession of the stage, and 
drew groat audiences, which troubled 
themsSves little about the situation of 
the author. At length James tlio Se- 
cond, who had now succeeded to the 
throne, happened to go to the theatre on 
an evening when the Plain Dealer was 
acted. He was pleased by the per- 
formance, and touched by the fate of 
the writer, whom he probably remem- 
bered as one of the gayest and hand- 
somest of his brother’s courtiers. The 
King determined to pay Wycherley’s 
debts, and to settle on the unfortunate 
poet a pension of two hundred pounds 
a year. This munificence on the part 
of a prince who was little in the habit 
of rewarding literary merit, and whose 
whole soul was devoted to the interests 
of his church, raises in us a surmise 
which Mr. Leigh Hunt will, we fear, 

! pronounce ve^ uncharitable. We can- 
t not help suspecting that it was at this 
[time that Wycherley returned to the 
communion of the Church of Rome. 
That he did return to the communion 
of the Church of Rome is certain. The 
date of his reconversion, as far as we 
know, has never been mentioned by 
any biographer. We believe that, if 
we place it at this time, we do no in- 
justice to the character either of Wy- 
cherley or James. 

Not long after, old Mr. Wycherley 
died ; and his son, now past the mid- 
dle of life, came to the family estate. 
Still, however, he was not at his ease. 
His embarrassments were great: his 
property was strictly tied up ; and he 
was on very bad terms with the heir- 
at-law. He appears to have led, during 
a long course of years, that most 
wretched life, the life of a vicious old 
boy about town. Expensive tastes with 
little money, and licentious appetites 
with declining vigour|^ were the just 
penance for hfisf-tarly irtcgularitiea, A 
M 
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severe iUucsi tad produced a singular 
V effect on his intellect. His memory 
played h\^L pranks stranger than almost 
any that are to be found in the history 
of that strange faculty. It seemed to 
be at once pretcrnaturally strong and 
preternaturally weak. If a book was 
read to him before he went to bed, he 
would wake the next morning with bis 
mind full of the thoughts and expres- 
sions which lie liad heard over night ; 
and he would write them down, with- 
out in the least suspecting that they 
were not his own. In his verses the 
same ideas, and even the same words, 
came over and over again several times 
in a short composition. His fine per- 
son bore the marks of age, sickness, 
and son*ow ; and he mourned for his 
departed beauty with an effeminate re- 
gret. He could not look without a 
sigh at the portrait which Lely had 
painted of him when ho was only 
twenty-eight, and often murmured, 
Quantum mutatus ah illo. He was still 
nervously anxious about bis literary 
reputation, and, not content with the 
fame which he still possessed as a dra- 
matist, was determined to be renowned 
as a satirist and an amatory poet. In 
1704, after twenty-seven years of si- 
lence, he again appeared as an author. 
He put forth a large folio of miscel- 
laneous verses, which, we believe, has 
never been reprinted. Some of these 
pieces had probably circulated through 
the town in manuscript. Per, before 
the volume appeared, the critics at the 
coffee-houses very confidently predicted 
that it would he utterly worthless, and 
were in consequence bitterly reviled by 
the poet in an ill -written, foolish, and 
egotistical preface. The book amply 
vindicated the most unfavourable pro- 
phecies that had been hazarded. The 
style and versification are beneath cri- 
ticism; the morals are those of Ko- 
chester. For Rochester, indeed, there 
was some excuse. When his offences 
against decorum were committed, he 
was a very young man, misled by a 
prevailing fashion. Wycherley was 
sixty-four. He had long outlived the 
times when libertinism was regarded 
as essential to the character of a wit 
and a gentleman. Most of the rising 


poets, Addison, for examples, John 
Philips, and Rowe, were studious of 
decency. We can hardly conceive 
any thing more miserable than the 
figure which the ribald old man makes 
in the midst of so many sober and 
well-conducted youths. 

In the very year in which this bulky 
volume of obscene doggerel was pub- 
lished, Wycherley formed an acquaint- 
ance of a very singular kind. A little, 
pale, crooked, sickly, bright-eyed ur- 
chin, just turned of sixteen, had written 
some copies of verses in which dis- 
cerning judges could detect the pro- 
mise of future eminence. There was, 
indeed, as yet nothing very striking or 
original in the conceptions of the 
young poet. But he was already skilled 
in the art of metrical composition. 
His diction and his music were not 
those of the great old masters ; but 
that which his ablest contc'niporaries 
were labouring to do, be already did 
best. Ilis style w^as not riebly ])oetical ; 
but it was always neat, compact, and 
pointed. His verse w^anted variety of 
pause, of swell, -and of cadence, but 
never grated harshly on the car, or 
disappointed it by a feeble close. The 
youth was already free of the company 
of wits, and w’as greatly elated at 
being introduced to the author of the 
Plain Dealer and the Country Wife. 

It is curious to trace the history of 
the intercourse which took place be- 
tween Wycherley and Poi)c, between 
the representative of the age that was 
going out, and the representative of 
the age that was coming in, between 
the friend of Rochester and Bucking- 
ham, and the friend of Lyttelton and 
Mansfield. At first the boy was en- 
chanted by the kindness and conde- 
scension of so eminent a writer, haunted 
his door, and followed him about like 
a spaniel from coffee-house to coffee- 
house. Letters full of affection, hu- 
mility, and fulsome flattery were in- 
terchanged between the friends. But 
the first ardour of affection could not 
last. Pope, though at no time scru- 
pulously delicate in his writings or 
fastidious as to the morals of his asso- 
ciates, was shocked by the indecency 
of a rake who, at seventy, was still the 
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representative of the monstrous profli- 
gacy of the Restoration. As the youth 
grew older, as his mind expanded and 
his fame rose, he appreciated both him- 
self and Wycherley more correctly. 
He felt a just contempt for the old 
gentleman’s verses, and was at no great 
pains to conceal his opinion. Wycher- 
ley, on the other hand, though blinded 
by self-love to the imperfections of 
what ho called his poetry, could not 
but see that there was an immense dif- 
ference between his young companion’s 
rhymes and his own. He was divided 
between two feelings. He wished to 
have the assistance of so skilful a hand 
to polish his lines ; and yet he shrank 
from the humiliation of being beholden 
for literary assistance to a lad who 
might have been his grandson. Pope 
^vas willing to give assistance, but was 
by noincans disposed to give assistance 
and flattery too. He took the trouble 
to retouch whole reams of feeble stum- 
bling verses, and inserted many vigor- 
ous lines which the least skilful reader 
will distinguish in an instant. But he 
thought that by these services he ac- 
quired a right to express himself in 
terms which would not, under ordinary 
circumstances, become one who was 
addressing a man of four times his age. 
In one letter he tells Wycherley that 
“ the worst pieces arc such as, to render 
them very good, would require almost 
the entire new writing of them.” In 
another, he gives the following account 
of his corrections : “ Though the whole 
be as short again as at first, there is 
not one thought omitted but what is a 
repetition of something in your first 
volume, or in this very paper; and the 
versification throughout is, I believe, 
such as nobody can be shocked at. 
The repeated permission you give me 
of dealing freely with you, will, I hope, 
excuse what I have done; for, if I have 
not spared you when I thought severity 
would do you a kindness, I have not 
mangled you where I thought there 
was no absolute need of amputation.” 
Wycherley continued to return thanks 
for all this hacking and hewing, which 
was, indeed, of inestimable service to 
bis compositions. But at last his thanks 
began to sound very like reproaches. 


In private, he is said to have described 
Pope as a person who could not cut 
out a suit, but who had some skill in 
turning old coats. In his letters to 
Pope, while ho acknowledged that the 
versification of the poems had been 
greatly improved, he spoke of the whole 
art of versification with scorn, and 
sneered at those who preferred sound 
to sense. Pope revenged himself for 
this outbreak of spleen by return of 
Iiost. He had in his hands a volume 
of Wycherley’s rhymes, and he wrote 
to say that this volume was so full of 
faults that he could not correct it with- 
out completely defacing the manu- 
script. “ I am,” he said, “ equally afraid 
of sparing you, and of ofiending you 
by too impudent a correction.” This 
was more than flesh and blood could 
bear. Wycherley reclaimed his papers, 
in a letter in which resentment shows 
itself plainly through the thin dis- 
guise of civility. Pope, glad to be 
rid of a troublesome and inglorious 
task, sent back the deposit, and, by 
way of a parting courtesy, advised 
the old man to turn his poetry into 
prose, and assured him that the public 
would like thoughts much better with- 
out his versification. Thus ended this 
memorable correspondence. 

Wycherley lived some years after the 
termination of the strange friendship 
which wo have described. The last 
scene of his life was, perhaps, the most 
scandalous. Ten days before his death, 
at seventy-five, ho married a young 
girl, merely in order to injure his 
nephew, an act which proves that 
neither years, nor adversity, nor what 
he called his philosophy, nor either of 
the religions which he had at different 
times i^rofesscd, had taught him the 
rudiments of morality. He died in 
December, 1715, and lies in the vault 
under tlio church of St. Paul in Covent- 
Gardcn. 

His bride soon after married a Cap- 
tain Shrimpton, who thus became pos- 
sessed of a large collection of manu ' 
scripts. These were sold to a book- 
seller. They were so full of erasures 
and interlineations that no printer could 
decipher them. It was necessary to 
call in the ai#of a professed critic; 
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,, and Theobald, the editor of Shakspeare, 
and the hero of the first Dunciad, was 
employed to ascertain the true reading. 
In this way a volume of miscellanies in 
yerse and prose was got up for the 
market. The collection derives all its 
value from the traces of Pope’s hand, 
which are every where discernible. 

Of the moral character of Wycherley 
it can hardly bo necessary for us to 
say more. Ilis fame as a writer rests 
wholly on his comedies, and chiefly on 
the last two. Even as a comic writer, 
he was neither of the best school, nor 
highest in his school. He was in 
truth a worse Congreve. His chief 
merit, like Congreve’s, lies in the style 
of his dialogue. But the wit which 
lights up the Plain Dealer and the 
Country Wife is pale and flickering, 
when compared with the gorgeous blaze 
which dazzles us almost to blindness 
in Love for Love and the Way of the 
World. Like Congreve, and, indeed, 
even more than Congreve, Wycherley 
is ready to sacrifice dramatic propriety 
to the liveliness of his dialogue. The 
poet speaks out of the mouths of all 
his dunces and coxcombs, and makes 
them describe themselves with a good 
sense and acuteness which puts them | 
on a level with the wits and heroes. 
We will give two instances, the first! 
w liich occur to us, from the Country 
Wife. There are in the world fools 
who find the society of old friends in- 
sipid, and who arc always running after 
new companions. SmA a character is 
a fair subject for comedy. But no- 
thing can be more absurd than to intro- 
duce a man of this sort saying to his 
comrade, “I can deny you nothing: 
for though I have known thee a great 
while, never go if I do not love thee as 
well as a new acquaintance.” That 
town-wits, again, have always been 
rather a heartless class, is true. But 
none of them, we will answer for it, 
ever said to a young lady to whom he 
was making love, “We wits rail and 
make love often, but to show our parts: 
as we have no affections, so wo have no 
malice.” 

Wycherley’s plays are said to have 
been the produce of long and patient 
labour. The epithet of “slow” was 


early given to him by Rochester, and 
was frequently repeated. In truth his 
mind, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
was naturally a very meagre soil, and 
was forced only by great labour and 
outlay to bear fruit which, after all, 
was not of the higlicst flavour. lie 
has scarcely more claim to originality 
than Terence. It is not too much to 
say that there is hardly any thing of 
the least value in liis plays of which 
the hint is not to bo found elsewhere 
The best scenes in the Gentleman 
Dancing- Master were suggested by 
Calderon’s Maestro de Danzar^ not by 
any means one of the happiest come- 
dies of the great Castilian poet. The 
Country Wife is borrowed from the 
E'cole des Maris and the E'cole dcs 
Femmes. The groundwork of the Plain 
Dealer is taken from the Misanthrope 
of Moli^re. One whole scene is almost 
.translated from the Critique de V E'cole 
des Femmes. Eidelia is Shakspeare’s 
Viola stolen, and marred in the steal- 
ing; and the Widow Blackacre, beyond 
comparison Wycherley’s best comic 
character, is the Countess in Racine’s 
Plaideursy talking the jargon of English 
instead of that of French chicane. 

The only thing original about Wy- 
cherley, the only thing which he could 
furnish from his own mind in inex- 
haustible abundance, was profligacy. 
It is curious to observe how every thing 
that he touched, however pure and 
noble, took in an instant the colour of 
his own mind. Compare the E'cole des 
Femmes with the Country W ifc. A gnes 
is a simple and amiable girl, whose 
heart is indeed full of love, but of love 
sanctioned by honour, morality, and 
religion. Her natural talents arc great. 
They have been hidden, and, as it might 
appear, destroyed by an education ela- 
borately bad. But they are called forth 
into full energy by a virtuous passion. 
Her lover, while he adores her beauty, 
is too honest a man to abuse the con- 
fiding tenderness of a creature so charm- 
ing and inexperienced. Wycherley 
takes this plot into his hands ; and 
forthwith this sweet and graceful court- 
ship becomes a licentious intrigue of 
the lowest and least sentimental kind, 
between an impudent London rake and 
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the idiot wife of a country squire. Wc 
will not go into details. In truth, 
Wycherley’s indecency is protected 
against the critics as a skunk is pro- 
tected against the hunters. It is safe, 
because it is too filthy to handle, and 
too noisome even to approach. 

It is the same with the Plain Dealer. 
How careful has Shakspeare been in 
Twelfth Night to preserve the dignity 
and delicacy of Viola under her dis- 
guise! Even when wearing a page’s 
doublet and hose, she is never mixed 
up with any transaction which the 
most fastidious mind could regard as 
leaving a stain on her. She is em- 
ployed by the Duke on an embassy 
of love to Olivia, but on an embassy of 
the most honourable kind. Wycher- 
ley borrows Viola; and Viola forth- 
with becomes a pandar of the basest 
sort. But the character of Manly is 
the best illustration of our meaning. 
Moliere exhibited in his misanthrope a 
pure and noble mind, which had been 
sorely vexed by the sight of perfidy 
and malevolence, disguised under the 
forms of politeness. As every extreme 
naturally generates its contrary, Al- 
ccste adopts a standard of good and 
evil directly opposed to that of the 
society which surrounds him. Cour- 
tesy seems to him a vice; and those 
stern virtues which are neglected by 
the fops and coquettes of Paris become 
too exclusively the objects of his vene- 
ration. He is often to blame ; he is 
often ridiculous ; but he is always a 
good man ; and the feeling which he 
inspires is regret that a person so esti- 
mable should be so unamiable. Wy- 
cherley borrowed Alceste, and turned | 
him, — wc quote the words of so lenient 
a critic as Mr. Leigh Hunt, — into a 
ferocious sensualist, who believed him- ! 
self as great a rascal as he thought 
every body else.” The surliness of 
Molierc’s hero is copied and carica- 
tured. But the most nauseous liber- 
tinism and the most dastardly fraud 
are substituted for the purity and in- 
tegrity of the original. And, to make 
the whole complete, Wycherley does 
not seem to have been aware that he 
was not drawing the portrait of an emi- 
nently honest man. So depraved was 
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his moral taste that, while he firmly 
believed that he was producing a pic- 
ture of virtue too exalted for the com- 
merce of this world, ho was really 
delineating the greatest rascal that is 
to be found, even in his own writings. 

We pass a very severe censure on 
Wycherley, when we say that it is a 
relief to turn from him to Congreve. 
Congreve’s writings, indeed, are by no 
means pure; nor was he, as far as wc 
are able to judge, a warm-hearted or 
high-minded man. Yet, in coming 
to him, we feel that the worst is 
over, that we are one remove further 
from the Restoration, that we are 
past the Nadir of national taste and 
morality. 

William Congreve was born in 
1670, at Bardsey, in the ncighbonr- 
hood of Leeds. His father, a younger 
son of a very ancient Staffordshire 
family, had distinguished himself among 
the cavaliers in the civil war, was set 
down after the Restoration for the 
Order of the Royal Oak, and subse- 
quently settled in Ireland, under the 
I patronage of the Earl of Burlington. 

Congreve passed his childhood and 
youth in Ireland. He was sent to 
school at Kilkenny, and thence went 
to the University of Dublin. His 
learning does great honour to his in- 
structors. From his writings it ap- 
pears, not only that he was well 
acquainted with Latin literature, but 
that his knowledge of the Greek poets 
was such as was not, in his time, com- 
mon even in a college. 

When he had completed hi? acade- 
mical studies, he was sent to London 
to study the law, and was entered of 
the Middle Temple. He troubled him- 
self, however, very little about pleading 
or conveyancing, and gave himself up 
to literature and society. Two kinds 
of ambition early took possession of his 
niind, and often pulled it in opposite 
directions. Ho was conscious of great 
fertility of thought and power of in- 
genious combination. His lively con- 
versation, his polished manners, and 
his highly respectable connections, 
had obtained for him ready access te 
the best company. He longed to be a 
great writer, "lie longed to bo a man 
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of fashion. Either object was within 
his reach. But could ho secure both? 
Was there not something vulgar in 
letters, something inconsistent with the 
easy apathetic graces of a man of the 
mode? Was it aristocraticid to be 
confounded with creatures who lived 
in the cocklofts of Grub Street, to bar- 
gain with publishers, to hurry printers’ 
devils and be hurried by them, to 
squabble with managers, to be ap- 
plauded or hissed by pit, boxes, and 
' galleries? Could he forego the re- 
nown of being the first wit of his age? 
Could he attain that renown without 
sullying what he valued quite as much, 
his character for gentility ? The history 
of his life is the history of a conflict 
between these two impulses. In his 
youth the desire of literary fame had 
the mastery; but soon the meaner am- 
bition overpowered the higher, and 
obtained supreme dominion over his 
mind. 

His first work, a novel of no great 
value, he published under the assumed 
name of Cleophil. His second was the 
Old Bachelor, acted in 1693, a play 
inferior indeed to his other comedies, 
but, in its own line, inferior to them 
alone. The plot is equally destitute 
of interest and of probability. The 
characters are either not distinguish- 
able, or are distinguished only by pecu- 
liarities of the most glaring kind. But 
the dialogue is resplendent with wit 
and eloquence, which indeed are so 
abundant that the fool comes in for 
an ample sl^e, and yet preserves a 
certain colloquial air, a certain inde- 
scribable ease, of which Wycherley had 
given no example, and which Sheridan 
in vain attempted to imitate. The 
author, divided between pride and 
shame, pride at having written a good 
play, and shame at having done an 
ungentlemanlike thing, pretended that 
he had merely scribbled a few scenes 
for his own amusement, and affected to 
yield unwillingly to the importunities 
of those who pressed him to try his 
fortune on the stage. The Old Bachelor 
was seen in manuscript by Dryden, 
one of whose best qualities was a hearty 
and generous admiration for the talents 
of others. He declared that he had 


never read such a first play, and lent 
his services to bring it into a fonii fit 
for representation. Nothing was wanted 
to the success of the piece. It was so 
cast as to bring into play all the comic 
talent, and to exhibit on the boards in 
one view all the beauty, which Drury 
Lane Theatre, then the only theatre in 
London, could assemble. The result 
was a complete triumph; and the author 
was gratified with rewards more sub- 
stantial than the applauses of the pit. 
Montagu, then a lord of the treasury, 
immediately gave him a place, and, in 
a short time, added the reversion of 
another place of much greater value, 
which, however, did not become vacant 
till many years had elapsed. 

In 1694, Congreve brought out the 
Double Dealer, a comedy in which all 
the powers which hud produced the Old 
Bachelor showed themselves, matured 
by time and improved by exercise. But 
the audience was shocked by the cha- 
racters of Maskwell and Lady Touch- 
wood. And, indeed, there is something 
strangely revolting in the way in ^^'hiclI 
a group that seems to belong to the 
house of Laius or of Telops is intro- 
duced into the midst of the Brisks, 
lYoths, Card esses, and Plyants. The 
play was unfavourably rcedved. Yet, 
if the praise of distinguished men could 
comjHjnsate an author for the disappro- 
bation of the multitude, Congreve had 
no reason to repine. Drydon, in one of 
the most ingenious, magnificent, and 
pathetic pieces that he ever wrote, ex- 
tolled the author of the Double Dealer 
in terms which now appear' extrava- 
gantly hyperbolical. Till Congreve came 
forth, — 60 ran this exquisite flattery, — 
the superiority of the poets who pre- 
ceded the civil wars was acknowledged. 

** Theirs was the giant race before the flood.” 
Since the return of the Iloyal House, 
much art and ability had been exerted, 
but the old masters had been still un- 
rivalle^. 

“Our builders were with want of genius 
curst. 

The secoi;d temple was not like the first.” 

At length a writer had arisen who, just 
emerging from boyhood, had surpassed 
the authors of the Knight of the Burn- 
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ing Pestle and of the Silent Woman, 
and who had only one rival left to 
contend with. 

“ Heaven, that but once was prodigal before. 
To Shakspeare gave as much, she could 
not give him more.” 

Some lines near the end of the poem 
arc singularly graceful and touching, 
and sank deep into the heart of Con* 
grove. 

“ Already am I worn with cares and age, 
And just abandoning the ungrateful stage ; 
But you, whom every Muse aud Grace 
adorn. 

Whom 1 foresco to better fortune born. 

Bo kind to my remains ; and, oh, defend 
Against your judgment your departed 
friend. 

Let not the insulting foe ray fame pursue,’ 
But guard those laurels which descend to 
you.” 

The crowd, as usual, gradually came 
over to the opinion of the men of note; 
and the Double Dealer was before long 
quite as much admired, though ])erhaps 
never so much liked, as the Old Ba- 
chelor. 

In 1695 appeared Love for Love, su- 
perior both in wit and in scenic effect 
to either of the preceding plays. It was 
performed at a new theatre which Bet- 
terton and some other actors, disgusted 
by the treatment which they had re- 
ceived in Drury Lane, had just opened 
in a tennis-court near Lincoln’s Inn. 
Scarce!}’’ any comedy within the memory 
of the oldest man had been equally*suc- 
cessful. The actors were so elated that 
they gave Congreve a share in their 
theatre *, and he promised in return to 
furnish them with a play every year, if 
his health would permit. Two years, 
passed, however, before he produced the 
“ Mourning Bride,” a play which, paltry 
as it is when compared, we do not say, 
with Lear or Macbeth, but with the best 
dramas of Massinger and Ford, stands 
very high among the tragedies of the 
iigc in which it was written. To find 
any thing so good we must go twelve 
years back to Venice Preserved, or six 
years forward to the Fair Penitent. The 
noble passage which Johnson, both in 
writing and in conversation, extolled 
above any other in the English drama, 
has suffered greatly in the public esti- 
mation from the extravagance of bis 


praise. Had he contented himself with 
saying that it was finer than any thing 
in the tragedies of Dry den, Otwgy, Lee, 
Rowe, Southern, Hughes, and Addison, 
than any thing, in short, that had been 
written for the stage since the days of 
Charles the First, he would not have 
been in the wrong. 

The success of the Mourning Bride 
was even greater than that of Love for 
Love. Congreve was now allowed to be 
the first tragic as well as the first comic 
dramatist of his time ; and all this at 
twenty-seven. We believe that no Eng- 
lish writer except Lord Byron has, at 
so early an age, stood so high in the 
estimation of his contemporaries. 

At this time took place an event which 
deserves, in our opinion, a very different 
sort of notice from that which has been 
bestowed on it by Mr. Leigh Hunt. The 
nation had now nearly recovered from 
the demoralising effect of the Puritan 
austerity. The gloomy follies of the reign 
of the Saints were but faintly remem- 
bered. The evils produced by profane- 
ness and debauchery were recent and 
glaring. The Court, since the Revolu- 
tion, had ceased to patronise licentious- 
ness. Mary was stricfly pious ; and the 
vices of the cold, stern, and silent Wil- 
liam, were not obtruded on the public 
eye. Discountenanced by the govern- 
ment, and falling in the favour of the 
people, the profligacy of the Restoration 
still maintained its ground in some parts 
of society. Its strongholds were the 
places where men of wit and fashion 
congregated, and above all, the theatres. 
At this conjuncture arose a great re- 
former whom, widely as we differ from 
him in many important points, we can 
never mention without respect. 

Jeremy Collier was a clergyman 
of tlie Church of England, bred at Cam- 
bridge. His talents and attainments 
were such as might liave been expected 
to raise him to the highest honours of 
his profession. He had an extensive 
knowledge of books ; yet he had min- 
gled much with polite society, and is 
said not to have wanted cither grace or 
vivacity in conversation. There were 
few branches of literature to which he 
had not paid some attention. But eccle- 
siastical antiiiiaity was his favourite 
AT 4 
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study. In religious opinions he belonged 
to that Section of the Church of England 
which lies furthest from Geneva and 
nearest to Home. His notions touching 
Episcopal government, holy orders, the 
efficacy of the sacraments, the authority 
of the Fathers, the guilt of schism, the 
importance of vestments, ceremonies, 
and solemn days, differed little from 
those which arc now held by Dr. Puscy 
and Mr. NeAvman. Towards the close of 
his life, indeed, Collier took some steps 
whicli brought him still nearer to Popery, 
mixed water Avith the wine in the Eu- 
charist, made the sign of the cross in 
confirmation, employed oil in the visi- 
tation of the sick, and offered up prayers 
for the dead. His politics were of a piece 
Avith his divinity. He was a Tory of the 
highest sort, such as in the cant of his 
age Avas called a TantiAT*. Not even the 
persecution of the bishops and the spo- 
liation of the universities could shake his 
steady loyalty. While the Convention 
Avas sitting, he Avrote Avith A*ehemence in 
defence of the fugitive king, and was in 
consequence arrested. But his dauntless 
spirit Avas not to be so tamed. He re- 
fused to take the oaths, renounced all 
his preferments, and, in a succession of 
pamphlets written Avith much violence 
and Avith some ability, attempted to ex- 
cite the nation against its new masters. 
In 1692, ho was again arrested on sus- 
picion of having been concerned in a 
treasonable plot. So unbending were his 
principles that his friends could hardly 
persuade him to let them bail him ; and 
he afterwards expressed his remorse for 
having been induced thus to acknow- 
ledge, by implication, the authority of 
an usurping government. He was soon 
in trouble again. Sir John Friend and 
Sir William Parkins were tried and 
convicted of high treason for planning 
the murder of King William, Collier 
administered spiritual consolation to 
them, attended them to Tyburn, and, 
just before they were turned off, laid his 
hands on their heads, and by the au- 
thority Avhich he derived from Christ, 
solemnly absolved them. This scene 
gave indescribable scandal. Tories 
joined with Whigs in blaming the con- 
duct of the daring priest. Some acts, it 
was said, which fall under the definition 


I of treason arc such that a good man 
may, in troubled times, be led into them 
even by his virtues. It may be necessary 
for the protection of society to punish 
such a man. But even in punishing 
him we consider him as legally rather 
than morally guilty, and ho]ie that his 
honest error, though it cannot be par- 
doned here, will not be counted to him 
for sin hereafter. But such was not the 
case of Collier’s penitents. They Avcrcj 
concerned in a plot for Avaylayiiig and 
butchering, in an hour of security, one 
Avho, Avhethcr ho were or Avere not their 
king, was at nil events their fellow- 
creature. Whether the Jacobite theory 
about the rights of governinciits and the 
duties of subjects Avere or Avere not Avell 
founded, assassination must always be 
considered as a great crime. It is con- 
demned even by the maxims of worldly 
honour and morality. Much more must 
it be an object of abhorrence to the 
pure Spouse of Christ. The Church can- 
not surely, Avithout the saddest and 
most mournful forebodings, see one of 
her children AA^ho has been guilty of 
this great Avickedness pass into eternity 
Avithout any sign of reperxtancc. That 
these traitors had given any sign of 
repentance was not alleged. It might 
be that tlioy had privately declared 
their contrition ; and, if so, the minister 
of religion might be justified in privately 
assuring them of the Divine forgiveness. 
But a public remission ought to have 
been preceded by a public atonement. 
The regret of these men, if expressed 
at all, had been expressed in secret. 
The hands of Collier had been laid on 
them in the presence of thousands. The 
inference which his enemies drcAv from 
his conduct Avas that he did not con- 
sider the conspiracy against the life of 
William as sinful. But this inference 
he very vehemently, and, we doubt not, 
very sincerely denied. 

The storm raged. The bishops put 
forth a solemn censure of tlic absolu- 
tion, The Attorney-General brought 
the matter before the Court of King’s 
Bench. Collier had noAv mttdo up his 
mind not to give bail for his appear- 
ance before any court which derived its 
authority from the usurper. He accord- 
ingly absconded and was outlawed. He 
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survived these events about thirty years. 
The prosecution was not pressed ; and 
he was soon suffered to resume his 
literary pursuits in quiet. At a later 
period, many attempts were made to 
sliake his perverse integrity by offers of 
wealth and dignity, b\it in vain. When 
he died, towards the end of the reign of 
George the First, he was still under the 
ban of the law. 

We shall not be suspected of regard- 
ing either the politics or the theology of 
Collier with partiality ; but we believe 
him to have been as honest and coura- 
geous a man as ever lived. We will 
go further, and say that, though pas- 
sionate and often wrongheaded, he was 
a singularly fair controversialist, candid, 
generous, too high-spirited to take mean 
advantages even in the most exciting 
disputes, and pure from all taint of 
personal malevolence. It must also be 
admitted that his opinions on ecclesias- 
tical and political affairs, though in ' 
themselves absurd and pernicious, emi- 
nently qualified him to be the reformer 
of our lighter literature. The libertinism 
of the press and of the stage was, as we 
have said, the effect of a reaction against 
the Puritan strictness. Profligacy w’as, 
like the oak leaf of the twenty-ninth of 
May, the badge of a cavalier and a high 
churchman. Decency was associated 
with conventicles and calves* heads. 
Grave prelates were too much disposed 
to wink at the excesses of a body of 
zealous and able allies who covered 
Kouiidhcads and Presbyterians with ri- 
dicule. If a Whig raised his voice 
against the impiety and licentiousness 
of the fashionable writers, his mouth 
was instantly stopped by the retort; 
You are one of those who groan at a 
light quotation from Scripture, and raise 
estates out of the plunder of the Church, 
who shudder at a double entendre^ and 
chop off the heads of kings, A Baxter, 
a Burnet, even a Tillotson, would have 
doim little to purify our literature. But 
when a man fanatical in the cause of 
episcopacy and actually under outlawry 
for his attachment to hereditary right, 
came forward as the champion ’of de- 
cency, the battle was already half won. 

In 1698, Collier published his Short 
View of the Piofaneness and Immo- 


r-ality of the English Stage, a book which 
threw the whole literary world into 
commotion, but which is now much less 
read than it deserves. The faults of 
the work, indeed, are neither few nor 
small. The dissertations on the Greek 
and Latin drama do not at all help the 
argument, and, whatever may have 
been thought of them by the genera- 
tion which fancied that Christ Church 
had refuted Bentley, are such as, in 
the present day, a scholar of very 
humble pretensions may venture to 
pronounce boyish, or rather babyish. 
The censures are not sufficiently dis- 
criminating. The authors whom Collier 
accused had been guilty of such gross 
sins against decency that he was cer- 
tain to weaken instead of strengthen- 
ing his case, by introducing into his 
charge against them any matter about 
which there could bo the smallest dis- 
pute. He was, however, so injudicious 
as to place among the outrageous of- 
fences which he justly arraigned, some 
things which are really quite innocent, 
and some slight instances of levity 
which, though not perhaps strictly cor- 
rect, could easily be paralleled from the 
works of writers who had rendered great 
services to morality and religion. Thus 
he blames Congreve, the number and 
gravity of whose real transgressions 
made it quite unnecessary to tax him 
with any that were not real, for using 
the words “martyr” and “ inspiration'* 
in a light sense ; as if an archbishop 
might not say that a speech was in- 
spired by claret, or that an alderman 
was a martyr to the gout. Sometimes, 
again. Collier docs not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish between the dramatist and the 
persons of the drama. Thus he blames 
Vanbrugh for putting into Lord Fop- 
pington’s mouth some contemptuous 
expressions respecting the Church ser- 
vice; though it is obvious thatVanbrugh 
could not better express reverence than 
by making Lord Foppington express 
contempt. There is also throughout the 
Short View too strong u display of pro- 
fessional feeling. Collier is not content 
with claiming for his order an immu- 
nity from indiscriminate scurrility; he 
will iioi allo'^^ ^at, in any case, any 
word or act of a divine can bo a pro- 
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per subject for ridicule. Nor does he | 
conhne this benefit of clcrgj to the 
ministers of the Established Church. 
He extends the privilege to Catholic i 
priests, and, what in him is more sur- 
prising, to Dissenting preachers. This, 
however, is a mere trifle. Imaums, 
Brahmins, priests of Jupiter, priests of 
Baal, are all to be held sacred. Dry- 
den is blamed for making the Mufti in 
Don Sebastian talk nonsense. Lee is 
called to a severe account for his inci- 
vility to Tiresias. But the most curious 
passiige is that in which Collier resents 
some uncivil reflections thrown by Cas- 
sandra, in Dryden’s Cleomenes, on the 
calf Apis and his hierophants. The 
words “ grass-eating, foddered god,” 
words which really are much in the 
style of several passages in the Old 
Testament, give as much offence to this 
Christiiiii divine as they could have 
given to the priests of Memphis. 

But, when all deductions have been 
made, great merit must be allowed to 
this Avork. There is hardly any hook 
of that time from which it would he 
possible to select specimens of writing 
so excellent and so various. To com- 
. pare Collier with Pascal would indeed 
be absurd. Yet we hardly know where, 
except in the Provincial Letters, we 
can find mirth so harmoniously and 
becomingly blended with solemnity as 
in the Short View. In truth, all tlie 
modes of ridicule, from broad fun to 
polished and antithetical sarcasm, were 
at Collier’s command. On the other 
hand, he was complete master of the 
rhetoric of honest indignation. We 
scarcely know any volume which con- 
tains so many bursts of that peculiar 
eloquence which comes from the heart 
and goes to the heart. Lidpcd the 
spirit of the book is truly heroic. In 
order fairly to appreciate it, we must 
remember the situation in which the 
writer stood. He was under the frown 
of power. His name was already a 
mark for the invectives of one half of 
the writers of the age, when, in the 
cause of good taste, good sense, and 
good morals, he gave battle to the other 
half. Strong as his political prejudices 
were, he seems on this occasion to have 
entirely laid them aside. He has for- 


gotten that he is a Jacobite, and re 
members only that he is a citizen and 
a Cliristian. Some of his sharpest cen- 
sures are directed against poetry which 
had been hailed with delight by the. 
Tory party, and had inflicted a deep 
wound on the Whigs. It is inspiriting 
to see how gallantly the solitary out- 
law advances to attack enemies, for- 
midable separately, and, it might have 
been thought, irresistible when com- 
bined, distributes his swashing blows 
right and left among Wycherley, Coii- 
grcve,and Vanbrugh, treads the wretched 
D’Urfey down in the dirt beneath his 
feet, and strikes with all his strength 
full at the towering crest of Dryden. 

The effect produced by the Short 
View was immense. The nation was 
on the side of Collier. But it could not 
be doubted that, in the great host whicli 
he had defied, some champion would 
be found to lift the gauntlet. The 
general belief was that Dryden would 
take the field ; and all the wits anti- 
cipated a sharp contest between two 
well-paired combatants. The great 
poet had been singled out in the most 
marked manner^ It was well known 
that he was deeply hurt, that much 
smaller provocations had formerly 
roused him to violent resentment, and 
that there was no literaiy weapon, of- 
fensive or defensive, of which he was 
not master. But his conscience smote 
him ; he stood abashed, like the fallen 
archangel at the rebuke of Zephon, — 

“And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw and 
pined 
His loss.” 

At a later period he mentioned the 
Short View in the preface to his Fables, 
He complained, with some asperity, of 
the harshness with which lie had been 
treated, and urged some matters in mi- 
tigation. But, on the whole, he frankly 
acknowledged that he had Iwcn justly 
reproved. “ If,” said he, “ Mr. Collier 
be my enemy, let him triumph. If he 
he my friend, as I have given him no 
personal occasion to be otherwise, he 
will be glad of my repentance.” 

[ It would have been Wise in Congreve 
to follow his master’s example. He 
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was precisely in that situation in which 
it is madness to attempt a vindication ; 
for his guilt was so clear, that no ad- 
dress or eloquence could obtain an ac- 
quittal. On the other hand, there were 
in his case many extenuating circum- 
stances which, if he had acknowledged 
his error and promised amendment, 
would have procured his pardon. The 
most rigid censor could not but make 
great allowances for the faults into 
which so young a man had been se- 
duced by evil example, by the luxu- 
riance of a vigorous fancy, and by the 
inebriating effect of popular applause. 
The esteem, as well as the admiration, 
of the public was still within his reach. 
He might easily have effaced all me- 
mory of his transgressions, and have 
shared with Addison the glory of show- 
ing that the most brilliant wit may bo 
the ally of virtue. But, in any case, 
prudence should have restrained him 
from encountering Collier. The non- 
juror was a man thoroughly fitted by 
nature, education, and habit, for pole- 
mical dispute. Congreve’s mind, though 
a mind of no common fertility and 
vigour, was of a different class. No 
man understood so well the art of polish- 
ing epigrams and repartees into the 
clearest effulgence, and setting them 
neatly in easy and familiar dialogue. 
In this sort of jewellery he attained to 
a mastery unprecedented and inimit- 
able. But lie was altogether rude in 
the art of controversy ; and he had a 
cause to defend which scarcely any art 
could have rendered victorious. 

The event was such as might have 
been foreseen. Congreve’s answer was 
a complete failure. He was angry, ob- 
scure, and dull. Even the Green Rdbm 
and Will’s Coffee-House were com- 
pelled to acknowledge that in wit, as 
well as in argument, the parson had a 
decided advantage over the poet. Not 
only was Congreve unable to make any 
show of a case where he was in the 
wrong; but he succeeded in putting 
himself completely in the wrong where 
he was in tlie right Collier had taxed 
him with profancncss for calling a 
clergyman Mr. Prig, and for intro- 
ducing a coachman named Jehu, in 
allusimi to the King of Israel, who was 


known at a distance by his furious 
driving. Had there been nothing worse 
in the Old Bachelor and Double Dealer, 
Con^eve might pass for as pure a 
writer as Cowper himself, who, in 
poems revised by so austere a censor as 
John Newton, calls a fox-hunting squire 
Nimrod, and gives to a chaplain the 
disrespectful name of Smug. Con- 
greve might with good effect have ap- 
pealed to the public whether it might 
not be fairly presumed that, when such 
frivolous charges were made, there were 
no very serious charges to make. In- 
stead of doing this, he pretended that 
he meant no allusion to the Bible by 
the name of Jehu, and no reflection by 
the name of Prig. Strange, that a man 
of such parts should, in order to defend 
himself against imputations which no- 
body could regard us important, tell 
untruths which it was certain that no- 
body would believe ! 

One of the ])lcas which Congreve set 
up for himself and his brethren was 
that, though they might be guilty of a 
little levity hero and there, they were 
careful to inculcate a moral, ))acked 
close into two or three lines, at the end 
of every play. Had the fact been as 
he stated it, the defence would be worth 
very little. For no man acquainted 
with human nature could think that a 
sententious couplet would undo all the 
mischief that five profligate acts had 
done. But it would have been wise in 
Congreve to have looked again at his 
own comedies before he used this argu- 
ment. Collier did so ; and found that 
the moral of the Old Bacliclor, the 
grave apophthegm which is to be a 
set-off against all the libertinism of the 
piece, is contained in the following 
triplet : 

“What rugged ways attend the noon of 
life I 

Our sun declines, and with what anxious 
strife. 

What pain, we tug that gating load— a 
wife.” 

“ Love for Love,” says Collier, “ maj 
have a somewhat better farewell, but it 
would do a man little service should he 
remember it to his dying day — 

“ The miracle to-day is, that we And 

A lover true, that a woman’s kind,** 
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Collier s reply was severe and tri- 
iimpliant. One of his repartees we 
will quote, not as a favourable spe- 
cimen of his manner, but because it 
was called forth by Congreve’s charac- 
teristic affectation. The poet spoke 
of the Old Bachelor as a trifle to which 
lie attached no value, and which had 
become public by a sort of accident. 
“ I wrote it,” he said, “ to amuse my- 
self in a slow recovery from a fit of 
sickness.” “What his disease was,” re- 
plied Collier, “ I am not to inquire : 
but it must be a very ill one to be 
worse than the remedy.” 

All that Congreve gained by coming 
forward on this occasion, was that he 
completely deprived himself of the ex- 
cuse which he might with justice have 
pleaded for his early offences. “ Why,” 
asked Collier, “ should .the man laugh 
at the mischief of the boy, and make 
the disorders of his nonage his own, 
by an after approbation ? ” 

Congreve was not Collier’s only op- 
ponent. Vanbrugh, Dennis, and Settle 
took the field. And from a passage in 
a contemporary satire, we are inclined 
to think that among the answers to the 
Short View was one written, or sup- 
posed to be written, by Wycherley. 
The victory remained with Collier. A 
great and rapid reform in almost all 
the departments of our lighter litera- 
ture was the effect of his labours. A 
new race of wits and poets arose, who 
generally treated with reverence the 
great ties which bind society together, 
and whose very indecencies were de- 
cent when compared with those of the 
school which flourished during the last 
forty years of the seventeenth century. 

This controversy probably prevented 
Congreve from fulfilling the engage- 
ments into which he had entered with 
the actors. It was not till 1700 that 
he produced the Way of the World, 
the most' deeply meditated ^and the 
most brilliantly written of all his 
works. It wants, perhaps, the con- 
stant movement, the effervescence of 
animal spirits, which we find in Love for 
Love. But the hysterical rants of Lady 
Wishfort, the meeting* of Wit would 
and his brother, the country knight’s 
courtship and his subsequent revel, and, 


above all, the chase and surrender of 
Millamant, are superior to any thing 
that is to be found in the whole range 
of English comedy from the civil war 
downwards. It is quite inexplicable 
to us that this play should have failed 
on the stage. Yet so it was ; and the 
author, already sore with the wounds 
which Collier had inflicted, was galled 
past endurance by this new stroke. 
He resolved never again to expose 
himself to the rudeness of a tasteless 
audience, and took leave of the theatre 
for ever. 

Ho lived twenty-eight years longer, 
without adding to the high literary 
reputation which he had attained. He 
read much while he retained his eye 
sight, and now and then wrote a short 
essay, or put an idle talc into verse ; 
but he appears never to liave planned 
any considerable work. The miscel- 
laneous pieces which he published in 
1710 are of little value, and have long 
been forgotten. 

The stock of fame which ho had ac- 
quired by his comedies was sufficient, 
assisted by the graces of his manner 
and conversation, to secure for him a 
high place in the estimation of the 
world. During the winter, he lived 
among the most distinguished and 
agreeable people in London. Ills 
summers were passed at the splendid 
country-seats of ministers and peers. 
Literary envy and political faction, 
which in that ago respected nothing 
else, respected his repose. He pro- 
fessed to be one of the party of which 
his patron Montagu, now Lord Halifax, 
was the head. But he had civil words 
and small good offices for men of every 
shade of opinion. And men of every 
shade of opinion spoke well of him in 
return. 

His means were for a long time 
scanty. The place which lie had in 
possession barely enabled him to live 
with comfort. And, when the Tories 
came into power, some thought that he 
would lose even this moderate provi- 
sion. But Harley, who was by no 
means disposed to adopt the extermi- 
nating policy of the October club, and 
who, with aU his faults of understand- 
ing and temper, had a sincere kindness 
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for men of genius, reassured the anx- 
ious poet by quoting very gracefully 
and happily the lines of Virgil, 

" Non obtusa adoo gestamus pectora Poeni, 
Nec tain aversus cquos Tyria Sol jungit ab 
urbe." 

The indulgence with which Congreve 
was treated by the Tories was not 
purchased by any concession on his 
part which could justly oifend the 
Whigs. It was liis rare good fortune to 
share the triumph of his friends with- 
out having shared their proscription. 
When the House of Hanover came to 
tlie throne, he partook largely of the 
prosperity of those with whom he was 
connected. The reversion to which 
he had been nominated twenty years 
before fell in. He was made secretary 
to the island of Jamaica; and his whole 
income amounted to twelve hundred a 
year, a fortune which, for a single man, 
was in that age not only easy but 
splendid. He continued, however, to 
j’jractise the frugality which he had 
learned wlicn he could scarce spare, as 
Swift tells us, a shilling to pay the 
chairman wlio cai'ried him to Lord 
Halifax’s. Though he had nobody to j 
save for, he laid up at least as much 
as he spent. 

The infirmities of ago came early 
upon him. His habits had been in- 
temperate; he suffered much from gout; 
and, when confined to his chamber, ha 
had no longer the solace of literature. 
Blindness, the most cruel misfortune 
that can l)efall the lonely student, 
made Ids ])ooks useless to him. He 
was thrown on society for all his 
amusement; and in society his good 
breeding and vivacity made him always 
welcome. 

By the rising men of letters he was 
considered not as a rival, but as a 
classic. He had left their arena; ho 
never measured his strength with them; 
and lie was always loud in applause 
of their exertions. They could, there- 
fore, entertain no jealousy of him, and 
thought no more of detracting from 
his fame than of carping at the great 
men who liud been lying a hundred 
years in Poets’ Corner. Even the in- 
mates of Grub Street, even the heroes 
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of the Hunciad, were' for once just to 
living merit. There can be no stronger 
illustration of the estimation in which 
Congreve was held than the fact that 
the English Iliad, a work which ap- 
peared with more splendid auspices 
than any other in our language, was 
dedicated to him. There was not a 
duke in the kingdom who would not 
have been proud of such a compliment. 
Dr. Johnson expresses great admira- 
tion for the independence of spirit 
which Pope showed on this occasion. 
“ He passed over peers and statesmen 
to inscribe his Iliad to Congreve, witli 
a magnanimity of which the praise had 
been complete, had his frieneVs virtue 
been equal to his wit. Why he was 
chosen for so great an honour, it is not 
now possible to know.” It is certainly 
impossible to know; yet we tliink it is 
possible to guess. The translation of 
the Iliad had been zealously befriended 
by men of all political opinions. The 
poet who, at an early age, had been 
raised to affluence by the emulous li- 
berality of Whigs and Tories, could 
not with propriety inscribe to a chief 
of either party a work which had b6en 
munificently patronised by botli. It 
was necessary to find some person who 
was at once eminent and neutral. It 
was therefore necessary to pass over 
peers and statesmen. Congreve had a 
high name in letters. He had a high 
name in aristocratic circles. He lived 
on terms of civility with men of all 
parties. By a courtesy paid to him, 
neither the ministers nor the leaders of 
the opposition could be offended. 

The singular affectation which had 
from the first been characteristic of 
Congreve grew stronger and stronger 
as he advanced in life. At last it be- 
came disagreeable to him to hear his 
own comedies praised. Voltaire, whose 
soul was burned up by the raging de- 
sire for literary renowrf, was half 
puzzled and half disgusted by what he 
saw, during his visit to England, of 
this extraordinary whim. Congreve 
disclaimed the character of a poet, de- 
clared that his plays were trifles pro- 
duced in an idle hour, and begged that 
Voltaire would consider him merely as 
a gentleman, you had been merely 
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a gentleman,” said Voltaire, “I should 
not have come to see you.” 

Congreve was not a man of warm 
affections. Domestic ties he had none ; 
?Lnd in the temporary connections which 
he formed with a succession of beauties 
from the green-room his heart does 
not appear to have been interested. Of 
all his attachments that to Mrs. Brace- 
girdle lasted the longest and was the 
most celebrated. This charming ac- 
tress, who was, during many years, 
the idol of all London, whose face 
caused the fatal broil in which Mount- 
fort fell, and for which Lord Mohun 
was tried by the Peers, and to whom 
the Earl of Scarsdale was said to have 
made honourable addresses, had con- 
ducted herself, in very trying circum- 
stances, with extraordinary discretion. 
Congreve at length became her confi- 
dential friend. They constantly rode 
out together and dined together. Some 
people said that she was his mistress, 
and others that she would soon be his 
wife. He was at last drawn away from 
her by the infiucnce of a wealthier and 
haughtier beauty. Henrietta, daughter 
of the great Marlborough, and Countess 
of Godolphin,had, on her father’s death, 
succeeded to his dukedom, and to the 
greater part of his immense property. 
Her husband was an insignificant man, 
of whom Lord Chesterfield said that 
he came to the House of Peers only to 
sleep, and that he might as well sleep 
on the right as on the left of the wool- 
sack. Between the Duchess and Con- 
greve sprang up a most eccentric friend- 
ship. He had a seat every day at her 
table, and assisted in the direction of 
her concerts. That malignant old bel- 
dame, the Dowager Duchess Sarah, who 
had quarrelled with her daughter as 
she had quarrelled with every body else, 
affected to suspect that that there was 
something wrong. But the world in 
general appears to have thought that a 
great lady might, without any imputa- 
tion on her character, pay marked at- 
tention to a man of eminent genius 
who was near sixty years old, who was 
still older in appearance and in con- 
stitution, who was confined to his chair 
by gout, and who was unable to read 
from blindness. 


In the summer of 1728, Congreve 
was ordered,, to try the Bath waters. 
During his excursion be was over- 
turned in his chariot, and received some 
severe internal injury from which he 
never recovered. He came hack to 
London in a dangerous state, com- 
plained constantly of a pain in his side, 
and continued to sink, till in the fol 
lowing January ho expired. 

He left ten thousand pounds, saved 
out of the emoluments of his lucrative 
places. Johnson says that this money 
ought to have gone to the Congreve 
family, which was then in great dis- 
tress. Doctor Young and Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, two gentlemen who seldom agree 
with each other, but with whom, on 
this occasion, we are happy to agree, 
think that it ought to have gone to 
Mrs. Bracegirdle. Congrcvcbcqiicathed 
two hundred pounds to Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, and an equal sum to a certain 
Mrs. Jcllat ; but the bulk of his accu- 
mulations went to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, in whose immense wealth such 
a legacy was as a drop in the bucket. 
It might have raised the fallen fortunes 
j of a Staffordshire squire ; it might have 
enabled a retired actress to enjoy every 
comfort, and, in her sense, every luxury: 
but it was hardly sufficient to defray 
the Duchess’s establishment for three 
months. 

The great lady buried her friend 
with a pomp seldom seen at the fune- 
rals of poets. The corpse lay in state 
under the ancient roof of the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey. The pall was 
borne by the Duke of Bridgewater, 
Lord Cobham, the Earl of Wilming- 
ton, who had been Speaker, and was 
afterwards First Lord of the Treasury, 
and other men of high consideration. 
Her Grace laid out her friend’s bequest 
in a superb diamond necklace, which 
she wore in honour of him, and, if 
report is to be believed, showed her 
regard in ways much more extraordi- 
nary. It is said that a statue of him in 
ivory, which moved by clockwork, was 
placed daily at her table, that she had 
a wax doll made in imitation of him, 
and that the feet of tlie doll were re- 
gularly blistered and anointed by the 
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doctors, as poor Congreve’s feet had 
been when he sulffered from the gout. 
A monument was erected to the poet 
in Westminster Abbey, with an inscrip- 
tion written by the Duchess; and Lord 
Cobham honoured him witib a ceno- 
taph, which seems to us, though that 
is a bold word, the ugliest and most 
absurd of the buildings at Stowe. 

Wc have said that Wycherley was a 
worse Congreve. There was, indeed, ! 
a remarkable analogy between the writ- 
ings and lives of these two men. Both 
were gentlemen liberally educated. 
Both led town lives, and knew human 
nature only as it appears between Hyde 
Park and the Tower. Both were men 
of wit. Neither had much imagina- 
tion. Both at an early age produced 
lively and profligate comedies. Both 
retired from the field while still in early 
manhood, and owed to their youthful 
achievements in literature whatever 
consideration they enjoyed in later life. 
Both, after they had ceased to write ] 
for the stage, published volumes of mis- 
cellanies which did little credit either 
to their talents or to their morals. Both, 
during their declining years, hung loose 
upon society ; and both, in their last 
moments, made eccentric and unjusti- 
fiable dispositions of their estates. 

But in every point Congreve main- 
tained his superiority to Wycherley. 
Wycherley had wit ; but the wit of 
Congreve far outshines that of every 
comic writer, except Sheridan, who has 
arisen ^eithin the last two centuries. 
Congreve had not, in a large measure, 
the poetical faculty; but compared with 
Wycherley he might be called a great 
poet. Wycherley had some know- 
ledge of hooks ; but Congreve was a 
man of real learning. Congreve*s 
offences against decorum, though highly 
culpable, were not so gross as those of 
Wycherley; nor did Congreve, like 
Wycherley, exhibit to the world the 
deplorable spectacle of a licentious 
dotage. Congreve, died in the enjoy- 
ment of high consideration ; Wycher- 
Jey forgotten or despised. Congreve’s 
will was absurd and capricious ; but 
Wycherley’s last actions appear to have 
been prompted by obdurate malignity. 

Here, at least for the present, we 


must stop. Vanbrugh and Farquhar 
are not men to be hastily dismissed, 
and we have not left ourselves space to 
do them justice. 


LOKD HOLLAND. (Jult, 1841.) 

The Opinions oj Lord SoUand, as recorded 
in the Journals oJ the House of Lords, 
from 1797 to 1841. Collected and edited 
by D. C. Motlax, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
nster-at-Law. 8vo. London: 1841. 

Many reasons make it impossible for 
us to lay before our readers, at the pre- 
sent moment, a complete view of the 
character and public career of the late 
Lord Holland. But we feel that we 
Iiavc already deferred too long the 
duty of paying some tribute to his 
memory. » We feel that it is more 
becoming to bring without further de- 
lay an offering, though intrinsically of 
little value, than to leave his tomb 
longer without some token of our re- 
verence and love. 

We shall say very little of the book 
which lies on our table. And yet it 
is a book which, even if it had been 
the work of a less distinguished man, 
or had appeared under circumstances 
lees interesting, would have well repaid 
an attentive perusal. It is valuable, 
both as a record of principles and as a 
model of composition. We find in it 
all the gi*eat maxims which, during 
more than forty years, guided Lord 
Holland’s public conduct, and the chief 
reasons on which those maxims rest, 
condensed into the smallest possible 
space, and set forth with admirable 
perspicuity, dignity, and precision. To 
his opinions on Foreign Policy we for 
the most part cordially assent ; but, 
now and then we are inclined to think 
them imprudently generous. We could 
not have signed the protest against the 
detention of Napoleon. The Protest 
respecting the course which England 
pursued at the Congress of Verona, 
though it contains much that is excel- 
lent, contains also positions which, we 
are inclined to think, Lord Holland 
would, at a later period, have admitted 
to be unsound. But to all his doctrines 
on constitutiottRj questions, we give our 
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hearty approbation ; and wc finnly be- 
that no British government 
ever deviated firom that line of internal 
policy -which he has traced, without 
. detriment to the public. 

We will give, as a specimen of this 
tittle volume, a single passage, in which 
a chief article of the political creed of 
the Whigs is stated and explained, 
with singular clearness, force, and bre- 
vity. Our readers will remember that, 
in 1825, the Catholic Association raised 
the cry of emancipation w'ith most for- 
midable effect. The Tories acted after 
their kind. Instead of removing the 
grievance they tried to put down the 
agitation, and brought in a law, appa- 
rently sharp and stringent, but in truth 
utterly impotent, for restraining the 
right of petition. Lord Holland’s Pro- 
test on that occasion is excdlient, 

“We are,” says he, "well aware that the 
urivilepfes of the people, the rights of free 
discussion, and the spirit and letter of our 
popular institutions, must render, — and 
they arerintended to render,— the continu- 
anoe of an eitensivo grievance, and of the 
dissatisfaction consequent thereupon, dan- 
gerous to the tranquillity of the country, 
and ultimately subversive of the authority 
of the state. Experience and theory alike 
forbid us to deny that etlbct of a free con- 
stitution ; a sense of justice and a love of 
liberty equally deter us from lamenting it. 
But we have always been taught to look for 
the remedy 6f such disorders in the redress 
of the grievances which justify them, and 
in the removal of the dissatisfWion from 
which thCT flow— not in restraints on an- 
ciemt privileges, not in inroads on the right 
of public discussion, nor in violations of the 
principles of a free government. If, there- 
fore, the legal method of seeking i^ress, 
which has been resorted to by persons 
labouring under grievous disabilities, be 
fraught with immediate or remote danger 
tn the state, we draw fl*om that circum- 
stance a conclusion long since foretold by 
great Authority— namely, thid; the British 
constitution^ and large exclusions, cannot 
subsist together ; that the constitution must 
destroy them, or they will desjiroy the con- 
stitution.” 

It was not, however, of this little 
book, valuable and interesting as it is, 
hut of the author, "^hat* we meant to 
speak ; and we will try to do so with 
calmness and impartiality. 

In order to fully appreciate the cha- 
r^icter of X»ord Holland, it is necessary 
to go far back into the history of his 
family ; for he had inherited something 
more than a coronet and an estate. To 


the House of which he was the head 
belongs one distinction which we be- 
lieve to be without a parallel in our 
annals. During more than a century, 
there has never been a time at which a 
Fox has not stood in a prominent sta- 
tion among public men. Scarcely had 
the che(:jiicred career of the first Lord 
Holland closed, when his son, Charley, 
rose to the head of the Opposition, and 
to the first rank among English de- 
baters. And before Charles was borne 
to Westminster Abbey a third Fox had 
already become one of the most con- 
spicuous politicians in the kingdom. 

It is impossible not to be struck by 
the strong family likeness which, in 
spite of diversities arising from educa- 
tion and position, appears in these three 
distinguished persons. lu their faces 
and figures there w'as a resemblance, 
such as is common cnougb in novels, 
where one picture is good for ten gene- 
rations, but such as in real life is 
seldom found. The ample person, the 
massy and thoughtful forehead, the 
large eyebrows, tlic full cheek and lip, 
tlio expression, so singularly com- 
pounded of sense, humour, courage, 
openness, a strong will and a sweet 
temper, were common to all. But the 
features of the founder of the House, 
as the pencil of llcynolds and the 
chisel of NoUekens have handed them 
down to us, were disagreeably harsh 
and exaggerated# In his descendants, 
the aspect was preserved, but it was 
softened, till it became, in the late lord, 
the most gracious and interesting coun- 
tenance that was ever lighted up by 
the mingled lustre of intelligence and 
benevolence. 

As it was with the faces of the men 
of this noble family, so was it also 
with their minds. Nature had done 
much for them all. She had moulded 
them all of that clay of which she is most 
sparing. To all she had given strong 
reason and sharp wit, a quick relish for 
every physical and intellectual enjoy- 
ment, constitutional intrepidity, and that 
frankness by which constitutional intre- 
pidity is generally accompanied, spirits 
which nothing could depress, tempera 
easy, generous, and placable, and that 
genial courtesy which has its seat in 
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the heart, and of which artificial po- 
liteness is only a faint and cold imita- 
tion, Such a disposition is the richest 
inheritance that ever was entailed on 
any family. 

But training and situation greatly 
modified the fine qualities which na- 
ture lavished with such profusion on 
three generations of the house of Fox. 
The first Ix>rd Holland was a needy 
political adventurer. He entered pub- 
lic life at a time when the standard of 
integrity among statesmen was low. 
He started as the adherent of a mi- 
nister who had indeed many titles to 
respect, who possessed eminent talents 
both for administration and for debate, 
who understood the public interest 
well, and who meant fairly by the 
country, but who had seen so much 
perfidy and meanness that he had be- 
come sceptical as to the existence of 
probity. Weary of the cant of pa- 
triotism, Walpole had learned to talk 
a cant of a different kind. Disgusted 
by that sort of hypocrisy which is at 
least a homage to virtue, ho was too 
much in the habit of practising the 
less respectable hypocrisy which os- 
tentatiously displays, and sometimes 
even simulates vice. To Walpole Fox 
attached himself, politically and per- 
sonally, with the ardour which be- 
longed togjiis temperament. And it 
is not to be denied that in the school 
of Walpole he contracted faults which 
destroyed the value of his many great 
endowments. He raised himself, in- 
deed, to the first consideration in the 
House of Commons; he became a con- 
summate master of the art of debate ; 
he attained honours and immense 
wealth ; but the public esteem and 
confidence were withheld from him. 
His private friends, indeed, justly ex- 
tolled his generosity and good nature. 
They maintained that in those parts 
of his conduct which they could least 
defend there was nothing sordid, and 
that, if he was misled, he was misled 
by amiable feelings, by a dejsire to 
serve his friends, and by anxious ten- 
derness for his children. But by the 
nation he was regarded as a man of 
insatiable rapacity and desperate am- 
bition ; as a man ready to adopt, with- , 
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out scruple, the most immoral and the 
most unconstitutional manners ; as a 
man perfectly fitted, by all his opinions 
and feelings, for the work of managing 
the Parliament by means of secret- 
service-money, and of keeping down 
the people with the bayonet. Many of 
his contemporaries had a morality 
quite as lax as his : but very few among 
them had his talents, and none had 
his hardihood and energy. He could 
not, like Sandys and Doddington, find 
safety in contempt. He therefore be- 
came an object of such general aver- 
sion as no statesman since the fall of 
Strafford has incurred, of such general 
aversion as was probably never in any 
country incurred by a man of so kind 
and cordial a disposition. A weak 
mind would have sunk under such a 
load of ippopularity. But that reso- 
lute spirit seemed to derive new firm- 
ness from the public hatred. The only 
effect which reproaches appeared to 
produce on him, was to sour, in some 
degree, his naturally sweet temper. 
The last acts of his public life were 
marked, not only by that audacity 
which he had derived from nature, not 
only by that immorality which he had 
learned in the school of Walpole, but 
by a harshness which almost amounted 
to cruelty, and which had never been 
supposed to belong to his character. 
His severity increased the unpopularity 
from which it had sprung. The well- 
known lampoon of Gray may serve as 
a specimen of the feeling of the coun- 
try. All the images are taken from 
shipwrecks, quicksands, and cormo- 
rants. Lord Holland is represented as 
complaining, that the cowardice of his 
accomplices had prevented him*’ from 
putting down the free spirit of the 
city of London by sword and fire, and 
as pining for the time when birds of 
prey should make their nests in West- 
minster Abbey„ and imclean beasts 
burrow in St. Paufs. 

Within a few months after the death 
of this remarkable jnan, his second 
son Charles appeared at the head of 
the party opposed to the American 
War. Charles had inherited the bo- 
dily and mental constitution of his 
father, and been much, far too 
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much, under his father’s influence. It 
was indeed impossible that a son of so 
affectipnate and noble a nature should 
not have been warmly attached to a 
parent who possessed many fine qua- 
lities, and who carried his indulgence 
and liberality towards his children even 
to a culpable extent. Charles saw that 
the person to whom he was bound by 
the strongest ties was, in the highest 
degree, odious to the nation j and the 
effect was what might have been ex- 
pected from the strong passions and 
constitutional boldness of so high- 
spirited a youth. Ho cast in his lot 
with his father, and took, while still a 
boy, a deep part in the most unjustifi- 
able and unpopular measures that had 
been adopted since the reign of James 
the Second. In the debates on the 
Middlesex Election, he di^lpguished 
himself, not only by his precocious 
powers of eloquence, but by the vehe- 
ment and scornful manner in which he 
bade defiance to public opinion. He 
was at that time regarded as a man 
likely to be the most formidable cham- 
ion of arbitrary government that 
ad appeared since the Eevolution, to 
be a Bute with far greater powers, a 
Mansfield with far greater courage. 
Happily his father’s death liberated 
him early from the pernicious influence 
by which he had been misled. His 
mind expanded. His range of obser- 
vation became wider. His genius 
broke through early prejudices. His 
natural benevolence and magnanimity 
had fair play. In a very ^ort time j 
he appeared in a situation worthy of 
his understanding and of his heart. I 
From a family whose name was asso- 
ciated in the public mind with tyranny ! 
and corruption, from a party of which 
the theory and the practice were equally 
servile, from the midst of the LuttrelLs, 
the Dysons, the Barringtons, came 
forth the gr^test parliamentary de- 
fender of civil and religious liberty. 

The late Lord Holland succeeded to 
the talents and to the fine natural dis- 
positions of his House. But his si- 
tuation was very different from that of 
the two eminent men of whom we 
have spoken. In some im|>ortant re- 
spects it was better, in some it was 


Avorse than theirs. He had one great 
advantage over them. He received 
a good political education. The first 
lord Avas educated by Sir Kobert Wal- 
pole. Mr. Fox Avas educated by his 
father. The late lord Avas educated by 
Mr. Fox. The pernicious maxiiiis early 
imbibed by the first Lord Holland, 
made his great talents useless, and 
worse than useless, to the state. The 
pernicious maxims early imbibed by 
Mr. Fox, led him, at the commence- 
ment of his public life, into great faults 
which, though aftei-wards nobly ex- 
piated, were never forgotten. To the 
very end of his career, small men, when 
they had nothing else to say in defence 
of their own tyranny, bigotry, and im- 
becility, could always raise a cheer by 
some paltry taunt about the election 
of Colonel Luttrell, the imprisonment 
of the lord mayor, and otl^er measures 
in which the great Whig leader had 
borne a part at the ago of one or two 
and twenty. On Lord Holland no 
such slur could be thrown. Those 
who most dissent from his opinions 
must acknowledge that a ymblic life 
more consistent is not to bo found in 
our annals. Every part of it is in per- 
fect harmony with every other part; 
and the whole is in perfect harmony 
with the great principles of toleration 
and civil freedom. This pxc felicity 
is in a great measure to be attributed 
to the influence of Mr. Fox. Lord 
Holland, as was natural in a person of 
his talents and expectations, began at 
a very early age to take the keenest 
interest in politics; and Mr. Fox found 
the greatest pleasure in forming the 
mind of so hopeful a pupil. They cor- 
responded largely on political subjects 
when the young lord was only sixteen; 
and their friendship and mutual con- 
fidence continued to the day of that 
mournful separation at Chiswick. Un- 
der such training such a man as Lord 
Holland was in no danger of falling 
into those faults which threw a dark 
shade over the whole career of his 
grandfather, and from Avhich the youth 
of his uncle was not wholly free. 

On the other hand, the late Lord 
Holland, as compared with his grand- 
father and his unde, laboured under one 
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great disadvantage. They were mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. He 
became a Peer while still an infant. 
When he entered public life, the House 
of Lords was a very small and a very 
decorous assembly. The minority to 
which he belonged was scarcely able to 
muster five or six votes on the most 
important nights, when eighty or 
ninety lords were present. Debate 
had accordingly become a mere form, 
as it was in the Irish House of Peers 
before the Union. This was a great 
misfortune to a man like Lord Holland. 
It was not by occasionally addressing 
fifteen or twenty solemn and unfriendly 
auditors, that his grandfather and his 
uncle attained their unrivalled parlia- 
mentary skill. The former had learned 
his art in “the great Walpolean bat- 
tles,” on nights when Onslow was in 
the chair seventeen hours without in- 
termission, when the thick ranks on 
both sides kept unbroken order till long 
after the winter sun had risen upon 
them, w'hen the blind were, led out by 
the hand into the lobby and the para- 
lytic laid down in their bed-clothes on 
the benches. The powers of Charles 
Pox wore, from the first, exercised in 
conflicts not less exciting. The great 
talents of the late Lord Holland had 
no such advantage. This was the more 
unfortunate, because the peculiar species 
of eloquence which belonged to him in 
common with his family required much 
practice to devclope it. With strong 
sense, and the greatest readiness of wit, 
a certain tendency to hesitation was 
hereditary, in the line of Fox. This 
hesitation arose, not from the poverty, 
but from the wealth of their vocabu- 
lary. They paused, not from the dif- 
ficulty of finding one expression, but 
from the diflSculty of choosing between 
several. It was only by slow degrees 
and constant exercise that the first 
Lord Holland and his son overcame 
the defect. Indeed neither of them 
overcame it completely. 

In statement, the late Lord Holland 
was not successful; his chief excellence 
lay in reply. He had the quick eye of 
his house for the unsound parts of an 
argument, and a great felicity in ex- 
posing them. He was decidedly more 


distinguished in debate than any peer 
of his time who had not sat in the 
House of Commons. Nay, to find his 
equal among persons similarly situ- 
ated, we must go back eighty years 
to Earl Granville. For Mansfield, 
Thurlow, Loughborough, Grey, Gren- 
ville, Brougham, Plunkett, and other 
eminent men, living and dead, whom 
we will not stop to enumerate, carried 
to the Upper House an eloquence 
formed and matured in the Lower. 
The opinion of the most discerning 
judges was that Lord Holland’s orator- 
ical performances, though sometimes 
most successful, afforded no fair mea- 
sure of his oratorical powers, and that, 
in an assembly of which the debates 
were frequent and animated, he would 
have attained a very high order of ex- 
cellence. It was, indeed, impossible to 
listen to his conversation without seeing 
that he was bom a debater. To him, 
as to his uncle, the exercise of the 
mind in discussion was a positive plea- 
sure. With the greatest good nature 
and good breeding, he was the very 
opposite to an assentcr. The ivord 
“ disputatious ” is generally used as a 
word of reproach ; but we can express 
our meaning only by saying that Lord 
Holland was most courteously and 
pleasantly disputatious. In truth, his 
quickness in discovering and appre- 
hending distinctions and analogies was 
such as a veteran judge might envy. 
The lawyers of the Duchy of Lancaster 
were astonished to find in an unprofes- 
sional man so strong a relish for the 
esoteric parts of their science, and com- 
plained that as soon as they had split 
a hair. Lord Holland proceeded to 
split the filaments into filaments still 
finer. In a mind less happily consti- 
tuted, there might have been a risk 
that this turn for subtilty would have 
produced serious evil. But in the heart 
and understanding of Lord Holland 
there was ample security against all 
such danger. He was not a man to bo 
the dupe of his own ingenuity. He 
put his logic to its proper use ; and in 
Iiim the dialectician was always sub- 
ordinate to the statesman. 

His political life is written in the 
chronicles of 1^ country. Perhaps, as 

N 2 
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wc ^ave already intimated, his opinions 
on two or three great questions of fo- 
reign policy were open to just objec- 
tion. Yet even his errors, if he erred, 
. were amiable and rcsi^cctable. We are 
not sure that wc do not love and admire 
him the more because he was now and 
then sedneed from what wc regard as a 
wise policy by sympathy with the op- 
pressed, by generosity towards the fallen, 
by a phihintliropy so enlarged that it 
took in all nations, by lore of peace, a 
love which in him was second only to 
the love of freedom, and by the magna- 
nimous credulity of a mind which was 
as incapable of suspecting as of devi- 
sing mischief. 

To his views on questions of domestic 
policy the voice of his countrymen does 
ample justice. They revere the memory 
of the man who was, during forty years, 
the constant protector of all oppressed 
races and persecuted sects, of the man 
whom neither the prejudices nor the in- 
terests belonging to his station could 
seduce from the path of right, of the 
noble, who in every great crisis cast in 
his !#t with the commons, of the planter, 
who made manful war on the slave 
trade, of the landowner, whose whole 
heart was in the struggle against the 
corn-laws. 

We have hitherto touched almost ex- 
clusively on those parts of Lord Hol- 
land’s character which were open to 
the observation of millions. How shall 
we express the feelings with which his 
memory is cherished by those who were 
honoured with his friendship ? Or in 
what language shall wc speak of that 
house, once celebrated for its rare at- 1 
tractions to the furthest ends of the ci- j 
viliased world, and now silent and dcso- ] 
late as the grave ? To that house, a 
hundred and twenty years ago, a poet 
addressed those tender and graceful 
lines, which have now acquired a new 
meaning not less sad than that which 
they originally bore. 

" Thou hill, whoso brow the antique struc- 
tures grace. 

Reared by bold chiefs of Warwick's noble 
race, 

' Why, once so loved, whene'er tliy bower 
appears. 

O’er my dim eyebaUs glance the sudden 
tears? 


How sweet were once thy prospects fresh 
and fair, 

Thy sloping walks and unpolluted air ! 

How sweet the glooms beneath thine aged 

Thy noon-tide shadow and thine evening 
breeze ! 

His image thy forsaken bowers restore; 

Thy walks and airy prospects charm no 
more; 

No more the summer in thy glooms al- 
layed, 

Thine evening breezes, and thy noon-clay 
shade.” 

Yet a few years, and the shades and 
structures may follow' their illustrious 
masters. 'The wonderful city which, 
ancient and gigantic as it is, still conti- 
nues to gi'ow as fast as a young town 
of' logwood by a w'^ater-privilege in 
Michigan, may soon displace those tur- 
rets and gardens which arc associated 
with so much that is interesting and 
noble, with the courtly magnificence of 
Rich, with the loves of Orinoiid, with 
the counsels of Cromwell, with the 
death of Addison. The time is coming 
when, perhaps, a few old men, the last 
survivors of our generation, will iii vain 
seek, amidst new streets, and squares, 
and railway stations, for the site of that 
dw'elling wliich was in their youth the 
favourite resort of wits and beauties, of 
painters and poets, of scholars, philo- 
sophers, and statesmen. They will then 
remember, with strange tciulcrness, 
many objects once familiar to them, the 
avenue and the terrace, the busts and 
the paintings, the carving, the grotesque 
gilding, and the enigmatical mottoes. 
AVith peculiar fondness they w'ill reciUl 
that venerable chamber, in which all the 
antique gravity of a college library was 
so singularly blended with all that fe- 
male grace and wit could devise to 
embellish a drawing-room. They will 
recollect, not unmoved, those shelves 
I loaded with the varied learning of many 
lands and many ages, and those por- 
traits in which were preserved the fea- 
tures of the best and wisest Englishmen 
of two generations. They will recollect 
how many men who have guided the 
politics of Europe, who have moved 
great assemblies by reason and elo- 
quence, who have ^put life into bronze 
and canvass, or who have left to poste- 
rity things so written as it shall not 
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willingly let thorn die, were there mixed 
with all that was loveliest and gayest 
in the society of the most splendid of 
capitals. They will remember the pe- 
culiar character which belonged to that 
circle, in which every talent and accom- 
plishment, every art and science, had its 
place. They will remember how the 
last debate was discussed in one corner, 
and the last comedy of Scribe in an- 
other ; while Wilkie gazed with modest 
admiration on Sir Joshua’s Baretti; 
while Mackintosh turned over Thomas 
Aquinas to verify a quotation ; while 
Talleyrand related his conversations 
with Barras at the Luxembourg, or 
his ride with Lannes over the field of 
AnsterHtz. They will remember, above 
all, the grace, and the kindness, far more 
admirable than grace, with which the 
princely hospitality of that ancient 
mansion was dispensed. They will re- 
member the venerable and benignant 
countenance and the cordial voice of 
him who bade them welcome. They 
will remember that temper which years 
of pain, of sickness, of lameness, of con- 
finement, seemed only to make sweeter 
and sweeter, and that frank politeness, 
which at once relieved all the embar- 
rassment of the youngest and most 
timid writer or artist, who found him- 
self for the first time among Ambassa- 
dors and Earls. They will remember 
that constant flow of conversation, so 
natural, so animated, so various, so rich 
with observation and anecdote; that 
wit which never gave a wound ; that 
exquisite mimicry which ennobled, in- 
stead of degrading ; that goodness oT 
heart which appeared in every look and 
accent, and gave additional value to 
every talent and acquirement. They 
will remember, too, that he whoso name 
they hold in reverence was not loss dis- 
tinguished by the inflexible uprightness 
of his political conduct than by his 
loving disposition and his winning 
manners. They will remember that, in 
the last lines which he traced, he ex- 
pressed his joy that he had done no- 
thing unworthy of the friend of Fox 
and Grey; and they will have reason 
to feel similar joy, If, in looking back 
on many troubled years, they cannot 
accuse themselves of having done any 
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thing unworthy of men who were dis- 
tinguished by the friendship of Lord 
Holland. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 

(October, 1841.) 

Memoir$ of the Life cf Warren Hastings, 
first Qovemor-Oeneral of Bengal. Com- 
piled from Orif^lnai Papers, by the Rev. 
G. E. OxEio, M.A 3vols. 8vo. London; 
1841 . 

We are inclined to think that wo shall 
best meet the wishes of our- readers, if, 
instead of minutely examining this 
book, we attempt to give, in a way ne- 
cessarily hiMtjr and imperfect, our own ^ 
view of the life and character of Mr. 
Hastings, Our feeling towards him is 
not exactly that ^ the House of Com^ 
mons which impeached him in 1787 ; 
neither is it that of the House of Com- 
mons which uncovered and stood up to 
receive him in 1813. He had great 
qualities, anihe rendered great services 
toiH'e^state. 'But to represent him as a 
man of staiidess virtue is to make Aim 
ridiculous ; and from regard for his 
memory, if from no other feeling, his 
friends would have done well to „lcnd 
no coufttenance to such adulation. We 
believe that, if he were now living, lie 
would have sufficient judgment and 
sufficient greatness of mind to wish to 
be shown a« he was. » He must have 
known that there were dark spots on 
his fame. He might also have felt with 
pride that the splendour of his fame 
would bear many spofs. He would 
have wished posterity to have a likeness 
of him, though an unfavourable likeness,*^ 
rather than d daub" af once insipid and 
unnatural, resembling neither him nor 
any body else. “ Paint me as I am,” 
said Oliver Cromwell, while sitting to 
young Lely. “If you leave out the scars 
and wrinkles, I will not pay you a 
shilling.” Even in such a trifle, the 
great Protector showed both his good 
sense and his magnatelfiiity. He did not 
wish all that was characteristic in his 
countenance to be lost, in the vain at- 
tempt to give him regular features 
and smoo^ l^omiqg cheeka of the 
curl-patea miiMpns of James the First 
M 3 
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wi^ Gwent that his face should go 
:uftiifl:ed with all the blemishes 
which itpja been put on it by tim^ by 
'^yar, by sleepless nights, by anxiety, 
herhaps by ^yeij^rsc ; but with valour, 
ifflaficy, authofi^fand public care writ- 
/fefif in all it^ princely lines. If men 
truly great knew their own interest, it 
is thus that they would wish their 
minds to be portrayed, ^ 

Warren Hastings spraing from an 
jf ancient and illustrious race. It has 
been affirmed that his pedigree can be 
traced back to the great Danish 
king, whose sails were long the terror 
of both coasts of the British Channel, 
and who, after many fierce and doubt- 
ful struggles, yielded at last to the va- 
lour and genius of Alfred. But the un- 
doubted splendour of tlie line of Hast- 
wgs n^dLno^ illustrat iflp from fable. 
One that line wore, in the 

fourteenth century, the coronet of Pom- 
broke. From another branch sprang 
^ the rehowne^hamberlain, the faithful 
> ^adherent of tnb’ yOiit e Bps e, whose fate 
has fumftihed so SHtiugX theme both 
^ to paets and to hislbmhs. His family 
received from the Tudors the earldom 
of Huntingdon, whkh, afty long dis- 
^^^ pos Bession, was r(fpSn?#^m our time 
a* series of events scarcely* paral- 
^.leled in romance. 

lords of the mano r of Dayles- 
ford, in'Wbrcestershire, claimed to be 
considered as ^e heads of^is^istin- 
gmshedjamily. The main ittHeed, 
prospered less than some of the younger 
, shtmts. But the Daylcsford family, 
s tSough not ennobled, was wealthy and 
highij consid^My till, about two hun- 
dred years ago, it was overwhelmed by 
the great ruin of the civil war. The 
Hastings of that time was a zealous 
cavalier. He rf|ised n^ngy onhis lands, 
wnt his plate 'tb't£e, miSt^rOxford, 
joined the royal army, Md, after 
lE^nding half his property in the cause 
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last Hastings of D^lesf6r<f had pw- 
sented his second son to thefrectory^l 
fl^ parish in which the aiwicnt resi- 
dence of the family stood. Thc^ying 
was of little value ; and the situation 
of the poor clergyman, after the sale 
of the estate, was deplorable. He was 
constantly engaged in lawsuits about 
his tithes with the new lord of the 
length utterly 
eldest son, Howard, a 
well^rm^&p^^/young man, obtained 
a' "placV in the Customs.^ *1^6 860011 ^ 
son, Pynaston, an idle wb Unless ^by. 
married before he was sixteen, lost his 
wife in two years, and died in the 
West Indies, leaving to the care ot 
his unfortunate father a little orphan, 
destined to strange and memorable 
vicissitudes of fortune. 

Warren, the son of Pynaston, waf 
bom on the sixth of December, 1732. 
His mother died a few days later, and 
he was left dependent on his distressed 
grandfather. The child was early sent 
school, wherrhe learned 
hiS^lctters on the same bench with the 
sons of the peasantry; nor did any 
thing in his garb or fare indicate that 
hjl^ip^AS to take a widely different ' 
cmirso from that of the young ^ 

with whom he studied and played. 
But no cloud could overcast the dawn 
of so much genius and so much am- 
bition. The very ploughmen obspryud^ 
and long remembered, how K!hdly<f 
little "^arren took to his book. The 
daily sight of , the lands which his an- 
cestors had p'bsjfeslii^, and which had 
passed into the hands of strangers, 
filled his young brain witb wild fancies ' 
hnd projects. He loved to bear stories 
of the wealth and greatness of his pro- 
genitors, of their splendid housekeep- 
ing, their loyalty, and their valour. 
On on© bright summer day, the boy, 
then just seven years old, lay on the 
banlc of the rivulet which flows through 


' by making over mok of the re- 
maining .half to Speaker jLfiiitW. The^ 
old ^ Daylcsford, .rnlTw^ained; 
in the family ; but it could no longer be, 
kept up; and in the following generation^ 
was sedd to a merchant of LondiOtu . 

/ ^.for© this transfer took place, the 


® Iting Charles, was glad to ransomj^the old domain of his house to join 

the Isis. Ihere, as threescore and ten 
fears later be told the tale, rose in his 
mind a scheme which, through all the 
turns of his event ful ca reer, was never^ 
abandoned. He wouff '“recover the 
estate which had ^ihelonged to his 
fathers. He would he Hastings ol 
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Daylesford. This purpose, formed in rules of social morality. He had never 
infancy and poverty, grew strong er as b^en attacked by combinations of power- 
his intellect expanded and as his for- ful and deadly enemies. He had never 
rose. lie pursued his plan with been compelled to make a choice bc- 
jjffiat calm but indomitable force of will tween innocence and greatness, between 
‘ which was the most striking peculiarity crime and ruin. Eirmly as he held in 
of his character. When, under a tro- theory the doctrine of human depravity, 
pical sun, he ruled fifty millions of his habits were such that he was unable 
Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the cares to conceive how far from the path of 
.of war, finance, and legislation, still right even kind ^d noble natures may 
pmnted to Dnylesford, And when his Beliurried B^tTie rage of conflict and 
public life, so sinjiularly chc- the lust of dominion. t 

quered with good and evil, witli glory Hastings had another associate at 
a nd oblo quy, had at length closed for Westminster of whom we shall have 
ever, it ivas to Daylesfprd that he re- occasion to make frequent mention, 
tired to die. Elijah impey. We know little about 

Whern^he was eight years old, liis their school days. But, wc think, we 
uncle Howard determined to take may safely venture to guess that, when- 
cliargo of him, and to give him a li- ever Hastings wished to play any trick 
hcral education. The hoy went up to .more than usually naughty, ho hired 
London, and was sent to a school at ^Impey with a tart or a ball to act as ^ 
Newington, where he was well taught i fag in the worst part of the prank, 
but ill fed. He always attributed the" Warren was distinguished among 
smallness of his stature to the hard his comrades as an excellent swimmer, 
and scanty fare of this seminary. At boatman, and scholar. At fourteen he 
ten he was removed to Westminster was first in the examination for tho 
school, then flourishing under the care foundation. His name in gilded letters 
of I)r. Nichols. Vinny Bourne, as oh the walls of the i^pjapitory still at- 
his pilpils affectionately called him, tests his victory over many older com- 
was one of the masters. Churchill, petitors. He stayed two years longer 
Qolman, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, at the school, and was looking forward 
. Were among . the students. With to a studentship at Christ Church, when 
Cowper, Hastings formed a friendship ap event happened which changed the 
which neither the lapse of time, nor a whole course of his life. Howard Hast- 
wide dissimilarity of opinions and pur- ings died, bequeathing his nephew to 
suits, could wholly dissolve, ' does the care of a friend and distant relation, 
not appear that they ever met after named Chiswick. This gentleman, 
they had grown to manhood. But though he did not absolutely ref^e the < 
forty years later, when the^^yoice^.of c har ge, was desirous to rid hlmsHF of' 
many great orators were <5fymg foi?^ ft as soon as possible. Hr. Nichols 
vengeance on the oppressor of India, made strong remonstrances against the 
the shy and secluded poet could image cruelty of inteiTupting the studies of a ' 
;^to himself Hastings the Governor- youth who seemed likely to be one of 
. General only as^^th^Hastings with the first scholars of the age. He even 
.whom he had roweaon the Thames offered to bear the expense of sending 
and played in the and refused fils” favourite pupil to Oxford. But 

to believe that so good-tempered a Mr. Chiswick was inflexible. He 
fellow could have done any thing very thought the years which had already 
wrong. His own life had been spent been wasted on hexameters 
in praying, musing, and rhyming meters quite sufficient. He had it in 
among the water-lilies of the Ouse. Bis power to obtain for the lad a writer- 
He had preserved in no common mea- ship in the service of the East India 
sure the innocence of childhood. His Company. Whether the young adyen- 
Spirit had indeed been severely tried, turer, when once shipped off, made a 
but not by temptations which impelled fortune, or died of a liver complaint, he 
him to any gross violation of the equally ce%|ed to be a burden to any 
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body. Warren was accordingly re- settlement of Cossimbazar, lying close 
moved firmn Westminster school, and to the tyrant's capital, was instantly 
traced for a few months at a commcr- seized. Hastings was sent a prisoner 
cial acaidem;!^, to study arithmetic and to Moorshedabad, but, in consequence 
bbbk^keSping. in January 1750, a few of the humane intervention of the ser- 
<ia|i"after he had completed his seven- vants of the Dutch Company, was 
“ teeiith year, he sailed for Bengal, and treated with indulgence. Meanwhile 
arrived at his destination in the October the Nabob marched on Calcutta ; the 
following. governor and the commandant fled } the 

He was immediately placed at a desk town and citadel were taken, and most 
in the Secretary’s office at Calcutta, of the English prisoners perished in the 
and laboured there during two years. Black Hole. 

Fort William was then purely a com- In these events originated the great- 
mercia] settlement. In the south of nessof Warren Hastings. The fugitive 
India the Shweaching policy of Duplcix governor and his companions had taken 
had transformed the servants of the reftige on the dreary islet of Fulda, 
English Company, against their will, near the mouth of the Hooglcy. They 
into diplomatists and generals. The were naturally desirous to obtain full 
war of the succession was raging in the information respecting the proceedings 
Carnatic ; and tfee tide had been sud- of the Nabob; and no persoir^gemed 
denly turned against the French by the so likely to furnish it as Hustings, who 
genius of young Robert Clive. But in was a prisoner at large in the immediate 
Bengal the European settlers, at peace neighbourhood of the court. He thus 
with the natives and with each other, became a diplomatic agent, and soon 
were wholly occupied with ledgers and e stabli shed a high character for ability? 

b^l» of lading. ahJ resolution. The treason which at 

After two years pkssoa in keeping a later period was fatal to Surajah 
accounts at Calcutta, Hastings was sent Dowlah was already in progress ; and 
,up the country to Cossimbazar, a town Hastings was admitted. to. tlic dcjibcin- 
which lies on the Hoogley, about a tions of the conspirators. But the 
mile from Moorshedabad, and which time for striking had not arrived. It ^ 
then bore to Moorshedabad a relation, was necessary to postpone the execu- 
if we may compare small things wijh tion of the design ; and Hastings, who 
great, such as the city of London bears was now in extreme peril, fled to Fulda, 
to Westminster. Moorshedabad was Soon after his arrival at Fulda, the 
foe abode of the prince #ho, by an expedition from Madras, commanded/ 
authority ostensibly derived from tlie by Clive, appeared in the Hoogley. 
'Mo^i, but really independent, ruled Warren, young, intrepid, and excited 
the three great provinces of Bengal, probably by the example of the Com- 
Orissa, and Bahar. At Moorshedabad mander of the Forces who, having like 
were the court, the harem, and the himself been a mercantile agent of the 
offices. Cossimbazar was a port Company, had been tunied by public 
and a place of trade, renowned for the calamities into a soldier^deterinincd to 
C^uantity and excellence of the silks serve in the ranks. During the early ;; 
,w1iich were sold iu its marts, and con- opOTatibns of the war he carried a 
stantly receiving and sending forth musket. But the quick eye of Clive 
%ets of richly laden barges. At this soon perceived that the head of the 
important point, the Company had es- young volunteer would be more useful 
^Hiblished a small factory subordinate ^han his arm. When, after the battle 
to that of Fort William. Here, during of Plassey, Mecr Jaffier was proclaimed 
several years, Hastings was employed Nabob of Bengal, Hastings was ap-V’ 
in hiaking bargains for stuffs with na- pointed to reside at the court ofthe 
tive brokers.^ While he was thus en- new prince as agent for the Company, 
gaged, Surajah Dowlah succeeded to He remained at Moorshedabad till 
the government, and declared war the year 17 Gl, when he became a Mem- 
against the English. The defenceless her of Council, and was consequently 
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forced to reside at Calcutta. This was 
during the interval between Clive’s first 
and second administration, an interval 
which has left on the fame of the East 
India Company a stain not wholly 
effaced by many years of j ust and 
’ humane government. Mr. Vansittart, 

, the Governor, was at the head of a new 
' and anomalous empire. On one side 
was h band of English functionaries, 
daring, intelligent, eager' to be rich. 
On the other side was a great native 
population, helpless, timid, accustomed 
to crouch under oppression. To keep 
the stronger race from preying on the 
weaker, was an undertaking which 
tasked to the utmost the talents and 
energy of Clive. Vansittarf^with fiair 
fntentictus, was a feeble and inefficient 
ruler. The master caste, as was nalayal, 
.^roke loose from all restraint; and then 
Vas seen what we believe to be the most 
frightful of all spectacles, the strength j 
clf civilization without its mercy. To j 
all other despotism there is a check, I 
imperfect, indeed, and liable to gross 
abuse, but still sufficient to preserve 
society from the last extreme of misery. 
A time comes when the af su b- 
mission are obviously greater than those 
oT resistance, when fear itself begets a 
sort of courage, when a convulsive burst 
of popular rage and despair warns 
tyr^ts not to presume too far on the 
patience of mankind. But against mis- 
government such as then afflicted Ben- 
gal it was impossible to struggle. The 
superior intelligence and energy of the 
dominant class made their power irre- 
sistible. A war of Bengalees against 
Englishmen was like a war of sheep 
against wolves, of men against dsemons. 
The only protection which the cbh- 
. quered could find was in the modera- 
tion, the clemency, the enlarged policy 
of the conquerors. That protection, 
at ^ later period, they found. But at 
first English power came among them 
anaccompanied by English morality. 
There was an interval between tlie 
‘^tiale at which they became our subjects, 
and the time at which we began to re- 
ject that we were bound to discharge 
/towards them the duties of rulers. 
>T)uiing that interval the business of a 
servant of the Company was simply to 
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wring out of the natives a hundred or two 
hundred thousand pounds as speedily as 
possible, that he might return home be- 
fore -his constitu|ion had suffered from 
the heat, to marry a peer’s daughter, to 
buy rotto boroughs in Cornwall, and 
to give balls in St. James’s Square. 
Of the conduct of Hastings at this time 
little is known; but the little that is 
known, and the circumstance that little 
is known, must be considered as ho- 
nourable to him. He could not protect 
the natives : all that he could do was 
to abstain from plundering and oppress- 
ing them; and this he appears to have 
done. It is certain that at this time lie 
continued poor; and it is equally cer- 
tain that by cruelty and dishonesty h6 
might easily have become rich. It is 
certain that he was never charged with 
having home a share in the worst 
abuses which then prevailed; and it is 
almost equally certain that, if he had 
borne a share in those abuses,^ the able 
and bitter enemies who afterwards per- 
secuted him would not have failed to 
discover and to proclaim his guilt. 
The keen, severe, and even malevolent 
scrutiny to which his whole public life 
was subjected, a scrutiny unparalleled, 
as we believe, in the history of man- 
kind, is in one respect advantageous to 
his reputation. It brouglit many la- 
mentable blemishes to light ; but it en- 
titles him to be considered pure from 
every blemish which has not been 
brought to light. 

The truth is that the temptations to 
which bo' many English functionaries 
yield ed in the time of Mr. Vansittart 
were not temptations addressed to the 
ruling passions of Warren Hastings. 
He was not squeamish in pecuniary 
transactions; but he was neither sor- 
did nor rapacious. He was far too en- 
lightened a man to look on a great 
empire merely as a bucc aneer would 
*look on a galleon. Had his lieart been 
hnuch worse tFan it was, his under- 
standing would have preserved him 
from that extremity of baseness. He 
was an uns cmpu lous, perhaps an un- 
principledTsfatesmalS; but still he was 
a statesman, and not a freebooter. 

In 1764 Hastings returned to Eng- 
land. He revised only a very mo- 
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derate fbrtoe; and that moderate for- of British India, the old philosopher 
^tune was. soon reduced to nothing, wrote to him, and referred in the most/ 
partly hy hi^' praiseworthy liberality, cpwrtly terms,thoughwith great dimity/ 
and partly by his'ffl^inahagement. To- to their short but agreeable intercourse, 
g^ds his relations he appears to have Hastings soon began to look again 
^ted very generously. The greater towards India. He had little to attach 
of his savings he left in Bengal, him to England ; and his pecuniary 
hoping probably to obtain the high embarrassments were great. He so- 
usury.of India. But high usury and bad licited his old masters the Directors for 
security generally go together; an dHast- employment. They acceded to his re- 
ings lost both interest and principal. quest, with high compliments both to « 
He remained four years in England, his abilities and to his integrity, and 
Of his life at this time very little is appointed him a Member of Council at 
known. But it has been asserted, and Madras. It would be unjust not to 
is highly probable, that liberal studies mention that, though forced to borrow 
and the society of men of letters occu- money for his outfit, he did not with- 
pied a great part of his time. It is draw any jiortion of the sum which he 
to he remembered to his honour that, had appropriated to the relief of his 
in days when the languages of the i distressed relations. In the spring of 
East were regarded by other servantfe | 1769 he embarked on board of the 
of the Company merely as the means Duke of Grafton, and commenced a 
of communicating with weavers and voyage distinguished' by incidents which 
money-changers, his enlarged and ac- might furnish matter for a novel, 
complished mind sought in Asiatic Among the passengers in the Duke of 
learning for new forms of intellectual Grafton was a German of the name of 
enjoyment, and for new views of go- ImhofF. He called himself a Baron; but 
i vemment and society. Perhaps, like he was in distressed circumstances, and 
most persons who have paid much at- was going out to Madras as a portrait- 
tention to departments of knowledge painter, in the hope of picking up some 
which lie out of the common track, he of the pagodas which were then lightly 
was inclined to overrate the value of gbf and as lightly spent by the English 
his favourite studies. He conceived in India,' The B&bn was acco mpa- 
that the cultiyation of Persian literature nied by his wife, a native, we have some- 
i plight with advantage be made a part where read, of Archangel. This young 
of the liberal education of an English woman, who, born under the Arctic 
gentleman T and he drew up a plan circle, was destined to play the part of 
with that view. It is said that the a Queen under the tropic of Cancer, 
University of Oxford, in which Oricn- had an agreeable person, a cultivated 
^tal learning had never, since the revival mind, and manners in the highest de- 
of letters, been wholly neglected, was gree engaging. She despised her hus- 
to be the seat of the institution which band heartily, and, as the story which 
lie contemplated. An endowment was we have to tell sufficiently proves, not 
<?xpectcd from the mumfioenco of the \vithout reason. She was interested by 
Company: and professors thoroughly the conversation and flattered by the 
' competent to interpret Hafiz and Per- attentions of Hastings. The situation 
dusi were to be engaged in the East, was indeed perilous. No place is so 
Hastings called on Johnson, with the propitious to the formation either of 
hope, as it should seem, of interesting 'close friendships or of deadly enmities 
in this project a man who enjoyed the as an Indiaman. There are very few 
highest literary reputation, and who people who do not find a voyage which 
' was particularly connected with Oxford, lasted several months insupportably’ 
The interview appears to have left on dull. Anything is welcome which may 
Johnson’s mind a most favourable im- break that long monotony, a sail, a 
pression of the talents and attainments shark, an albatross, a man overboard, 
of his visiter. Lon^ after, when Hast- ifetost passengers find some resource in 
ingswas ruling the immense population eating twice as many meals as on land. 
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But the great devices for killing the 
time are quarreHmg and flirting. The 
y facilities for both these e xciting p nr» 
arc great. The inmates of the 
i isnip are thrown^oggther fa^ ipprc.than 
any country-scjatOT boardmg-libuse. 
None can escape from the rest except 
by imprisoning himself in a cell in 
1 which he can hardly turn. All foo^ all 
exercise, is taken in company. Cfire- 
%iony is to a great extent banished. It 
is every day in the power of a mischiev- 
ous perspn to inflict innumerable annoy- 
ances. It is every day in the power of 
an amiable person to confer little ser- 
vices. It not seldom happens that 
serious distress and danger call forth, 
in genuine beauty and deformity, heroic 
virtues and abject vices which, in the 
ordinary intercourse of good society, 
might remain during many years un- 
known even to intimate associates. 
Under such circumstances met War- 
ren Hastings and the Baroness ImliotF, 
two persons whoso accomplishments 
would have attracted notice in any 
court of Europe. The gentleman had 
no domestic ties. The lady was tied 
to a husband for whom she had no 
regard, and who had no regard for 
his own honour. An attachment 
sprang up, which was soon strength- 
ened by events such as could hardly 
nave occurred on land. Hastings fell 
ill The Baroness nuiped him with 
womanly tenderness, gave him his 
medicines with her own hand, and 
even sat up in his cabin while he slept. 
Long before the Duke of Grafton 
. reached Madras, Hastings was in love. 
But his love was of a most character- 
istic description. Like his hatred, like 
his ambition, like all bis passions, it 
was strong, but not impetuous. It was 
calm, deep, earnest, patient of delay, 
unconquerable by time. Imhoff was 
called into council by his wife and his 
wife’s lover. It was arranged that the 
Baroness should institute a suit for a 
divorce in the couits of Franconia, that 
v the Baron should afford every facility 
to the proceeding, and that, during the 
yeatfi which might elapse before the 
sentence should be pronounced, they 
should continue to live together. It 
was also agreed that Hastings should 


bestow some very substantial marks 
of gratitude on the complaisant hus- 
band, and should, wKen the marriage 
was dissolved, make the lady his wife, 
and adopt the children whom she had 
already borne to Imhoff. 

At Madras, Hastings found the trade 
of the Company in a very disorganized 
state. His own tastes would have led 
him rather to political than to com- 
I mcrcial pursuits : but he knew that 
the favour of his employers depended 
chiefly on their dividends, and that 
their dividends depended chiefly on the 
investment. He, therefore, with great 
judgment, determined to apply his 
vigtirous mind for a time to this de- 
partment of b^^ness, which had been 
much neglected, since the servants of the 
Company had ceased to be clerks, and 
had become warriors and negotiators. 

In a very few months he effected 
an important reform. The Directors 
j notified to him their high approbation, 
and were so much pleased with his 
conduct that they determined to place 
him at the head of the government of 
Bengal. Early in 1772 ho quitted 
Fort St. George for his new post. The 
Imhoffs, who were still man and wife, 
accompanied him, and livefl at Cal- 
cutta on the same plan which they had 
already followed during more than two 
years. 

When "Hastings took his seat at the 
head of the council boaTdi Bengal was 
still governed according to the system 
which Clive had devised, a system 
which was, perhaps, skilfully contrived 
for the purpose of facilitating and con- 
cealing a great revolution, but. which, 
when that revolution was complete and 
irrevocable, could produce nothing but 
inconvenience. There were two go- 
vernments, the real and the ostensible. 
The supreme power belonged to the 
Company, and was in tfufli the most 
despotic power that can be conceived. 
The only restraint on the English mas- 
ters of the country was that which 
their own justice and humanity im- 
posed on them. There was no in- 
stitutional check on their will, and 
resistance to them was utterly hopeless 

But though thus abs^ute in reality 
the English not yet assumed the 
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style of soTereignty. They held their 
territearj^ as yassals of the throne of 
Delhi ; they jaised their revenues as 
collectors appointed by the imperial 
commission ; their public seal was in- 
scribed with the imperial titles ; and 
their mint struck only the imperial 
coin. 

There was still a nabob of Bengal, 
who stood to the English rulers of his 
country in the same relation in which 
Augustulus stood to Odoacer, or the 
last Merovingians to Charles Martel 
and Pepin. He lived at Moorsheda- 
bad, surrounded by princely magnifi- 
cence. He was approached with out- 
ward marks of reverence, and his name 
was used in public instruments. But 
in the government of the country he 
had less real share than the youngest 
writer or cadet in the Company’s 
service. 

The English council which repre- 
sented the Company at Calcutta was 
constituted on a very different plan 
from that which has since been 
adopted. At present the Governor is, 
as to all executive measures, absolute. 
He can declare war, conclude peace, 
appoint public functionaries or remove 
them, in opposition to the unanimous 
sense of those who sit with him in 
council. They are, indeed, entitled 
to know all that is done, to discuss all, 
that is done, to advise, to remonstrate, 
to send protests to England. But it is 
with the Gove^or that the supreme 
power resides, and on him that the 
whole responsibility rests. This sys- 
tem, which was introduced by Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas in spite of the stre- 
nuous opposition of Mr. Burke, wc 
conceive to be on the whole the best 
that was ever devised for the govern- 
ment of a country where no materials 
can be found for a representative con- 
stitution. In ^he time of Hastings the 
Governor had only one vote in council, 
and, in case of an equal division, a 
casting vote. It therefore happened 
not unfrequcntly that he was overruled 
on the gravest questions ; and it was 
possible that he might bo wholly ex- 
cluded, for years together, from the 
real direction of public affairs. 

.The English functionaries at Fort 
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William had as yet paid little or no 
attention to the internal government of 
Bengal. The only brarifeh of politics 
about which they much busied them- 
selves was negotiation with the native 
princes. The police, the administra- 
tion of justice, the details of the collec- 
tion of revenue, were almost entirely 
neglected. We may remark that the 
phraseology of the Company’s servants 
still bears the traces of this state of 
things. To this day they always use the 
word “political” as synonymous with 
“diplomatic.” We could name a gen- 
tleman still living, who was described 
by the highest authority as an in- 
valuable public servant, eminently fit 
to be at the head of the internal ad- 
ministration of a whole presidency, but 
unfortunately quite ignorant of all poli- 
tical business. ^ 

The internal'Vovemment of Bengal 
the English rulers delegated to a great’ 
native minister, who was stationed at 
Moorshedabad. All military affairs, 
and, with the exception of what ]>er- 
tains to mere ccremoniai^ all. foreign* 
affairs, were withdi’awn from his con- 
trol ; but the other departments of the 
administration were entirely, confided 
to him. His own stipend amounted to 
near a hundred thousand })Ounds ster- 
ling a year. Tlie personal allowance 
of the nabob, amounting to iqpre than 
three hundred thousand pounds a year, 
passed through the minister’s hands, 
and was, to a great extent, at his dis- 
posal. The collection of the revenue, 
the administration of justice, the main- 
tenance of order, were left to this higli 
functionary ; and for the exercise of 
Kis immense power he was responsible 
to none but the British masters of the 
country. 

A situation so important, lucrative, 
and splendid, was naturally an object 
of ambition to the ablest and most/ 
p^crful natives. ClK^e liad found it 
difficult to decide between conflicting 
pretensions. Two candidates stood out 
prominently from the crowd, each of 
them the representative of a race and 
of a religion. 

One of these was Mahommed Reza 
Khan, a Mussulman of Persian extrac- 
tion, able, active, religious after tho 
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fashion of his people, and highly es- 
teemed by them. In England he might 
toei'haps have been regarded as a cor- 
>%pt and greedy politician. But, tried 
by the lower standard of Indian mo- 
rality, h^might be considered aa a man 
of integrity and honour. 

/ Iffis competitor was a Hindoo Brah- 
fliiin'^^whose name has, by a terrible and 
j melancholy event,- been inseparably 
' associated with that of Warren Hast- 
ings, the Maharajah Nuncomar. This 
man had pla ye d an important part in 
all the revolutions which, since the 
time of Surajah Dowlah, had taken 
place in Bengal. To the consideration 
which in that country belongs to high 
%nd pure caste, ho ^ded the weight 
which is derived from wealth, talents, 
and experience. Of his moral charac- 
ter it is difficult to give a notion to 
those who arc acquainted with human 
nature only as it appears in our island. 
What the Italian is to the Englishman, 
what the Hindoo is to the Italian, what 
the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, that 
was Nun comar to other Bengalees. 
The physical organization of the Ben- 
galee is feeble even to effeminacy. He 
lives in a constant vapour bath. His 
pursuits are sedentary, his limbs deli- 
cate, his movements languid. During 
many ages he has been trampled upon 
by men of bolder an^ more hardy 
breeds. Courage, independence, ve- 
racity, are qualities to which his con- 
stitution and his situation are equally 
^in favourable. His mind bears a sin- 
gular analogy to his body. It is weak 
even to helplessness for purposes of 
manly resistance; but its suppleness 
and its tact move the children cn stern gr 
^qlimates to admiration not unmin- 
gled with contempt. All those arts 
which are the natural defence of the 
weak are more familiar to tliis subtle 
race than to the Ionian of the time oi' 
Juvenal, or to the Jew of the dark 
ages. What the horns arc to the buf- 
falo, what the paw is to the tiger, what 
the sting is to the bee, what beauty, 
according to the old Greek song, is to 
^oman, deceit is to tlic Bengalee, 
jt^e promises, smooth excuses, ela- 
IbJbrate tissues of circumstantial false- 
hood, chicanery, perju^, forgery, are 


the weapons, offensive and defensive, 
of the people of the Lower Ganges. 
All those millions do not furnish one 
sepoy to the armies of the Company. 
But as usurers, as money-changers, as 
sharp legaL practitioners, no class of 
human beings can bear a comparison 
with them. With all his softness, the 
Bengalee is by no means placable in 
his enmities or prone to pity. The 
pertinacity with which he adheres to 
his purposes yields only to the imme- 
diate pressure of fear. Nor does he 
lack a certain kind of courage which is 
often wanting to his masters. To in- 
evitable evils he is sometimes found to 
oppose a passive fortitude, such as the 
Stoics attributed to their ideal s^e. 
An European warrior who rushes on a 
battery of cannon with a louff hurrah, 
will sometimes shriek under the sur- 
geon’s knife, and fall into an agony of 
despair at the sentence of deatli. But 
the Bengalee, who would see his 
country overrun, his house laid in 
ashes, his children murdered or dis- 
hoaoured, without having the spirit to 
strike one blow, has yet been known to 
endure torture with the firmness of 
Mucius, and to mount the scaffold with 
the steady step and even pulse of 
Algernon Sidney. 

In Nuncomar, the national chargicter 
was strongly and with exag geration 
personified. The Company^’s servants 
had repeatedly detected him in the most 
criminal intrigues. On one occasion 
he brought a false charge against an- 
other Hindoo, and tried to substantiate 
it by jjroducing forged docutpcxitj^. On 
another oc(;asion it was discovei’^il that, 
while professing the strongest attt^jb- 
ment to the English, ho was engaged 
in several conspiracies againsf* them, 
and in particular that he was the me- 
dium of a correspondence between the 
court of Delhi and the French autho-^ 
rities in the Carnatic. For the^ and' 
similar practices he had been long de- 
tained in confinement. But his talents 
and Muence had not only procured 
his liberation, but had obtained for him 
a certain degree of consideration even 
among the British rulers of his country. 

Clive was extremely unwilling to 
place a Muss^il^an at the head of the 
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adm^ist^tm of Bengal On the agents even in LeadeiA^l Street. Soon 
jatHe^Bahd, he canid not bring himself after Hastings readied Calcutta, he re- 
to confer immense power on a man to ceived a letter addressed by the Couit 
whom every sort. of villany had repeat- of Directors, not to the Council gene- 
edly been br ough t home. Thereibre, rally, but to himself in particular. He 
‘"thoagh the iiaBobTover whom Nuncomar was directed to remove Mahommed 
had byintriguo acquired great influence, Reza Khan, to arrest him together 
’ begged Ihat the artful Hindoo might with all his family and all his parti- 
^ intrusted with the government, sans, and to institute a strict inquiry 
Clive, after some hesitation, decided into the whole” administration of the 
honestly and wisely in favour oFMa- province. It was ^ded that the Go- 
^mmed Reza Khan. When Hastings vemor would dVwcU to avail himself 
*1Scame Governor, Mahommed Reza of the assistance of Nuncomar in the 
, Khan had held, .power seven years, investigation. The vices of Nunconmr 
>;3ln infant son of MeerJaflicr was now were acknowledged. But even from 
nabob; and the guardianship of the his vices, it was said, much advantage 
young prince’s person had been con- might at such a conjuncture be derived ; 
fided to the minister. and, though ho could not safely be 

Nuncomar, stimulated at once by trusted, it might still be proper to en- 
‘cupidity and malice, had been con- courage him by hopes of reward, 
stantly attempting to hurt the roputa- The Governor bqre^ no good will to 
tion of his successful rival. This was Nuncomar. Many years before, they 
not diiflcult. The revenues of Bengal, had known each otlier at Moorsheda- 
under the administration established bad; and then a quarrel had arisen 
by Clive, did not yield such a surplus between them which all the authority 
as had been anticipated by the Com- of tlieir superiors could hardly com- 
pany ; for, at that time, the most ab- pose. Widely as they differed in most 
surd notions were entertained in Eng- points, they resembled each other in 
land respecting the wealth of India, this, that both were men of unforgiving 
^ Palaces of porphyry, hung with the natures. To Mahommed Reza Khan, 
richest brocale, heaps of pearls and on the other hand, Hastings had no 
diamondsTVaults from which pagodas feelings of hostility. Nevertheless he 
and gold mohurs were measured out proceeded to execute the instructions 
by the bushel, tilled the imagination 5ftho Company with an alacrity which 
"even of men of business. Nobody he never shoWed, except when instruc- 
seemed to be aware of what neverthc- -tions were in perfect conformity with 
less was most undoubtedly the truth, his own views. He had, wisely as wc 
that India was a poorer country than think, determined to get rid pf the 
countries which in Europe are reck- system of double government in Ben- 
oned poor, than Ireland, for example, gal. The orders of the Directors fur- 
or than Portugal. It was confidently nished him with the means of effecting 
believed by Lords of the Treasury and his purpose, and dispensed him from 
[^embers for the city that Bengal would the necessity of discussing the matter 
not only defray its own charges, but with his Council. He took his mea- 
would afford an increased dividend to sures with his usual vigour and dex- 
the proprietors of India stock, and terity. At midnight, the palace of 
large relief to the English finances, Mahommed Reza Khan at Moorsheda- 
Tlise absurd expectations were disap- bad was surrounded by a battalion of 
pointed ; and the Directors, naturally sepoys. The Minister was roused from 
enough, chose to attribute the disap- his slumbers and informed that he was 
pointment rather lo the mismanage- a prisoner. With the Mussulman gra-j 
ment of Mahommed Reza Khan than vity, he bent his head and submitted 
to their own ignorance of the country himself to the will of GoA He fell not 
intrusted to their care. They were alone. A chieT'hamed Schitab ]^y 
confirmed in their , error by the agents had been intrusted with the govem- 
of Nuncomar ; for Nuncomar had ment of Bahar. His valour and his 
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attachment to the English had more 
than once been signally proved. On 
that memorable day on which the 
people of Patna saw from their walls 
(the whole army of the Mogul scattered 
^by the little band of Captain Knox, 
the voice of iFe British conquerors 
assigned the palm of gallantry to the 
brave Asiatic. “ I never,” said Knox, 
when he introduced Schitab Roy, 
covered with blood and dust, to the 
English functionaries assembled in the 
factory, “ I never saw a native fight so 
before.” Schitab Roy was involved in 
the ruin of Mahoinmed Reza Klian, 
'was removed from office, and was. 
placed under arrCwSt The members of 
the Council received no intimation of 
these measures till the prisoners were 
on their road to Calcutta, 

The inquiry into the conduct of the 
minister was postponed on different pre- 
tences. He was detained in an easy con- 
finement during many months. In the 
mean time, the great revolution which 
Hastings had planned was carried into 
effect. The office of minister wa^bo- 
lished. The internal administration 
was transferred to the servants of the 
Company. A system, a very imperfect 
.system, it is true, of civil and criminal 
^justice, under English superintendence, 
was established. The nabob was no 
longer to have even an ostensible share 
in the government ; but he was still to 
receive a considerable annual allow- 
^ance, and to be surrounded with the 
'"state of sovereignty. As he was an 
infant, it was necessary to provide 
guardians for his person and property. 
His person was intrusted to a lady of 
his lather’s harem, known by the name 
of the Munny Begum. The office of 
treasurer of the household w^as be- 
’stowed on a son of Nuncomar, named 
j43roordas. Nuncomar’s serv ices were 
wimtcd; yet ho could not safely bo 
trusted with power ; and Hastings 
thought it C masterstroke of policy to 
reward the 4 aWe and unprincipled 
/parent by promoting the inoffensive 
/child. 

The revolution completed, the double 
government dissolved, the Company^- 
^alled in the full sovereignty of Beii- 
Hastings had no motive to treat 


the late ministers with rigour. Their 
trial had been put ofi’ on various pleas 
till the new organization was com- 
plete. They were then brought before 
a committee, over which the Governor 
presided. Schitab Roy was speedily 
acquitted with honour. A formal apo- 
logy was made to him for the restraint 
to which he had been subjected. All 
the Eastern marks of respect were be- ' 
stowed on him. He was clothed in' a 
robe p^state, presented with jewels and 
with a richly harnessed elephant, and 
sent back to his government at Patna. 
But his health had suffered from con- 
finement; his high spirit had been 
cruelly wounded ; and soon after his 
liberation he died of a broken heart. 

The innocence of Mabommed Reza 
Khan was not so clearly established. 
But the Governor was not disposed to 
deal harshly. After a long hearing, in 
which Nuncomar appeared as the ac- 
cuser, and displayed both the art and 
the inveterate rancour which distin- 
guished him, Hastings pronounced that 
the charge had not been made out, and 
ordered the fallen minister to be set at 
liberty. 

Nuncomar had purposed to destroy 
the Mussulman administration, and to 
rise on its ruin. Both his malevolence 
and his cu pidit y bad been disappointed. 
Hastingsnad! made him a tool, had 
used him for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the transfer of the government 
from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, ft’om 
native to European hands. The rival, 
the enemy, so long envied, so impla- 
cably persecuted, had been dismissed 
unhurt. The situation so long and 
ardently desired had been abolished. 
It was natural that the Governor should 
be from that time an object of the most 
intense hatred to the vindictive Brahr 
min. As yet, however, it was necessary 
to suppress such feelings. The time 
was coming when that long animosity 
was to end in a desperate and deadly 
struggle. 

In the mean time, Hastings was com- 
pelled to turn his attention to foreign 
affairs. The object of his diplomacy 
was at this time simply to get money. 
The finances of his government were 
in an '^bafvissed state, and this em- 
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l;)arrassinent he was determined to re- 
^^eve by some means, fair or foul. The 
prkieiple wld^h directed all his deal- 
ings witii hi# neighbours is fully ex- 
pressed the old motto of one of the 
^eat predatory farmlies of Teviotdale, 
VThou sEalt want ere I ^ant.^' He 
k^eems to havcTaid it down, as a fun- 
' damcntal proposition which could not 
be disputed, that, when he had not as 
many lacs of rupees as the public ser- 
vice required, he was to take them from 
any body who had. One thing, indeed, 
is to be said in excuse for him. The 
pressure applied to him by his em- 
ployers at home, was such as only the 
highest virtue could have withstood, 
tfech as left him no clmice except to 
commit great wrongs, or to resign his 
high post, and with that posT all his 
hopes of fortune and distinction. The 
Directors, it is true, never enjoined or 
applauded Any crime. Far from it. 
Whoever examines their letters written 
at that time, will find there many just 
^ and humane sentiments, many excel- 
lent precepts, in short, an admirable 
Code of political ethics. But every ex- 
, hortation is modified or nullified by a 
^'demand for money. “ Govern leniently, 
and send more money ; practise strict 
justice and moderation towards neigh- 
bouring powers, and send more 
money this is, in truth, the sum of 
almost all the instructions that Hast- 
ings ever received from home. Now 
these instructions, being interpieted, 
mean simply, ** Be the father and the 
oppressor of the people ; be just and j 
unjust, moderate and rapacious.” The 
Directors dealt with India, as the 
Church, in the good old times, dealt 
with a heretic. They delivered the 
victim over to the exesaithmers, with 
an earnest ^ request 'that all possible 
tendeniess might be shoyrn. We by 
no means acquse or suspect those who 
framed these despatches of hypocrisy. 
It is probable that, writing fifteen thou- 
sand miles from the place where their 
orders were to be carried into effect, 
they never perceived the irros s incon- 
sistcticy of which they were guilty. 
But the inconsistency was at once ma- 
nifest to their vicegerent at Calcutta, 
who, with an empty treasury, with an 
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unpaid army, with his own salary often 
in arrear, with deficient crops, with 
government tenants daily running 
^ay, was called upon "to remit '^bme 
Mother half million without fail. 
Hastings saw that it was absolutely 
necessary for him to disregard either 
the moral discourses or the pecuniary 
requisitions of his employers. Being 
forced to disobey them in something, 
he had to consider what kind of dis- 
obedience they would most readily 
pardon ; and ho correctly judged that 
the safest course would be to neglect 
the sermons and to find the rupees. 

A mind so fertile as his, and so little 
restrained by conscientious scruples, 
speedily discovert several modes of 
relieving the financial embarrassments 
of the government. The allowance of 
the Nabob of Bengal was reduced at a 
stroke from three hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds a year to half that 
sum. The Company had bound itself 
to pay near three hundred thousand 
pounds a year to the Great Mogul, as 
a mark of homage for the provinces* 
which he had intrusted to their care ; 
and they had ceded to him the districts 
of Corah and Allahabad. On the pica 
that the Mogul was not really inde- 
pendent, but merely a tool in the hands 
of others, Hastings determined to re- 
tract these concessions. He accord- 
ingly declared that the English would 
p^ no more tribute, and sent troops 
to occupy Allahabad and Corah. The 
situation of these places was such, that 
there would be little advantage and 
great expense in retaining them. Hast- 
ings, who wanted money, and not ter- 
ritory, determined to sell them. A 
purchaser was not wanting. The rich 
province of Oudo had, in the general 
dissolution of the Mogul Empire, fallen 
to the share of the great Mussulman 
house by which it is still governed. 
About twenty years ago, this house, by 
the permission of the British govern- 
ment, assumed the royal title ; but in 
the time of Warren Hastings such an 
assumption would have been considered 
by the Mahommedans of India as a 
monstrous impiety. The Prince of 
Oude, though he held the power, did 
not venture to use tlie style of sove- 
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. r$Jgnty. To the appellation of Nabob 
I «br Viceroy, he added that of Vizier of 
t the monarchy of Hindostan, just as in 
the lasTcentury the Electors of Saxony 
and Brandenburg, though independent 
of the Emperor, and often in arms 
against him, were proud to style them- 
selves his Grand Chamberlain and 
Grand Marshal. Sujah Dowlah, then 
Nabob Vizier, was on excellent terms 
with the English. He had a large 
treasure. Allahabad and Corah were 
so situated that they might be of use 
to him and could be of none to the 
Company. The buyer and seller soon 
came to an understanding; and the 
provinces which had been torn from 
the Mogul were made over to the 
government of Oude for about half a 
million sterling. 

But there was another matter still 
more important to be settled by the 
Vizier and the Governor. The fate of 
a brave people was to be decided. It 
<was decided in a manner which has 
left a lasting stain on the fame of Hast- 
ings and of England. 

The people of Central Asia had al- 
ways been to the inhabitants of India 
what the warriors of the German 
forests were to the subjects of the de- 
caying monarchy of Rome. The dark, 
slender, and timid Hindoo shrank from 
a conflict with the strong muscle and 
resolute spirit of the fair race which 
dwelt beyond the passes. There is 
reason to believe that, at a period an- 
terior to the dawn of regular history, 
-,thc people spoke the rich and 

flexible Sanscrit came from regions 
lying far beyond the Hyphasis and the 
Hystaspes, and imposed their yoke on 
the children of the soil. It is certain 
that, during the last ten centuries, a 
succession of invaders descended from 
‘ 4^r^est on Hindostan ; nor was the 
course of conquest ever turned back 
towards the setting sun, till that me- 
morable campaign in which the cross 
of Saint George was planted on the 
^k!ls of Ghizni. 

The Emperors of Hindostan them- 
selves came from the other side of the 
great mountain ridge ; and it had al- 
ways been their practice to recruit their 
army from the hardy and valiant race 
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from which their own illustrious house 
sprang. Among the military adven- 
turers wh6 were allured to the Mogul 
standards from the neighbourhood of 
Cabul and Candahar, were conspicuous 
several gallant bands, known by the 
name of the Rohillas. Their services 
had been rewarded with large tracts of 
land, fiefs of the spear, if we may use 
an expression drawn from an analo- 
gous state of things, in that fertile 
plain through which the Ramgunga 
flows from the snowy heights of Ku- 
maon to join the Ganges. In the 
general confusion which followed the 
deathTbFAurungzebe, the warlike colony 
became virtually independent. The 
Rohillas were di sting uished from the 
other inhabitants 'bfindia by a pecu- 
liarly fair complexion. They were more 
honourably distinguished by courage 
in war, and by skill in the arts of 
peace. While anarchy raged from 
Lahore to Cape Comorin, their little 
territory enjoyed the blessings of rc- 
ppgc under the guardianship of valour. 
Agriculture and commerce flourished 
among them ; nor were they Teligent 
of rhetoric and poetry. Many persons 
now living have heard aged men talk 
with regret of the golden days when 
the Afghan princes ruled in the vale of 
Rohilcund. 

Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on 
adding this rich district to his own 
^ncipality. Right, or show of right, 
ho had absolutely none. His claim was 
in no respect better founded than that 
of Catherine to Poland, or that of the 
Bonaparte family to Spain. The Ro- 
hillas held their country by exactly the 
same title by which he held his, and 
had. governed their country far better 
than his had ever been governed. Noi 
were they a people whom it was per- 
fectly safe to attack. Their land was 
indeed an open plain destitute of na- 
tural defences ; but their veins were 
full of the high bl^ood of Afghanistan - 
As soldiers, they had not the steadiness 
which is seldom found except in com- 
pany with strict discipline ; but their 
iip^pGtuous valour had been proved on 
many fields of battle. It was said that 
their chiefs, when united by common 
peril, could briiig eighty thousand men 
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i|ito ih.f* field. Stnjdi Bowlali had him- 
seen the^w fight, and wisely Bhrahk 
^j|n a conflict with them. Therirwas 
in India one army, and only one, 
against which even those proud Cau- 
casian tribes could not stand. It had 
ll^en abundantly proved that neither 
tenfold 0 (^s, nor the martial ardour of 
the boldest Asiatic nations, could avail 
aught against English science and re- 
solution. Was it possible to induce 
the Governor of Bengal to let out to 
hire the irresistible energies of the im- 
perial people, the skill against wliich 
the ablest chiefs of Hindostan were 
helpless as infants, the dis cipl ine which 
had so often triumphed over the frantic 
struggles of fanaticism and de8paar7fKe 
unconquerable British courage which 
is never so sedate and stubborn as to- 
trards the close of a douhtfiil and mw- 
derous day ? 

"This was what the Nabob Vizier 
asked, and what Hastings granted. A 
bargain was soon struck. Each of the 
negotiators had what the other wanted. 
Hastings was in need of funds to carry 
on the government of Bengal, and to 
send remittances to London ; and Sujah 
Dowlah had an ample revenue. Sujah 
Dowlah was bent on subjugating the 
Bohillas ; and Hastings had at his dis- 
posal the only force by which the Ro- 
hillas could be subjugated. It was 
agreed that an English army should 
be lent to the Nabob Vizier, and that, 
for the loan, he should pay four hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, besides 
defraying all the charge of the troops 
while employed in his service. 

*T really cannot see,” says Mr. Gleig, 
“ upon what grounds, either of political 
or moral justice, this proposition de- 
serves to be stigmatized as infamous.” 
If we understand the meaning of words, 
it is infamous to commit a wicked ac- 
tion for hire, and it is wicked to engage 
in war without provocation. In this 
particular war, scarcely one aggra-j 
vating circumstance was wanting. The | 
object of the Bohilla war was this, to 
deprive a large population* who had 
never done us the least harm, of a good, 
government, and to place them, against 
their will, under an execrably had one. 
Nay, even this is not alk England 


I now descended far below the level even 
I of those petty German princes who, 
about the same time, sold us troops tc 
fight the Americans. . The hussar- 
[ mongers of Hesse and Anspach had 
at least the assurance that the expedi- 
tions on which their soldiers were to be 
employed would be conducted in con- 
formity with the humane rules of civi- 
lized warfare. Was the Bohilla war 
likely to be so conducted ? Did the 
Governor stipulate that it should be so 
conducted ? He well knew what In- 
dian warfare was. Ho well knew that 
the power which he covenanted to put 
into Sujah Dowlah’s hands would, in 
all probability, be atrociously abused ; 
and he required no guarantee, no pro-, 
misc, that it should not be so abused. 
He did not even reserve to himself the 
right of withdrawing his aid in case of 
abuse, however gross. We arc almost 
ashamed to notice Major Scott’s plea, 
that Hastings was justified in letting 
out English troops to slaughter the Bo- 
hillas, because the Bohillas were not of^ 
Indian rj^o, but a colony from a distaiil?' 
country. What were the English them- ' 
selves ? Was it for them to proclaim 
a crusade for the expulsion of all in- 
truders from the countries watered by 
the Ganges ? Did it lie in their mouths 
to contend that a foreign settler who 
establishes an empire in India is a 
caput lupimnn? What would they have 
said if any other ])ow'er had, on such a 
ground, attacked Madras or Calcutta, 
without the slightest provocation ? 
Such a defence was wanting to make 
the infamy of the transaction complete. 
The atrocity of the^crime, and the hy- 
pocrisy of the apology, are worthy of 
each other. 

One of the three brigades of which 
the Bengal army consisted was sent 
under Colonel Champion to join Sujah 
Dowlah’s forces. The Bohillas expos- 
tulated, entreated, offered a large ran- 
som, but in vain. They then resolved 
to defend themselves to the last. A 
bloody battle was fought. “ The ene- 
my,” says Colonel Champion, ‘‘gave 
proof of a good share of military 
knowledge ; and it is impossible to 
describe a more obstinate firmness of 
resolution than they displayed.” The 
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dastardly sovereign of Cade fled from 
the field. The English were left un- 
supported ; but their fire and their 
charge were irresistible. It was not, 
however, till the mosl^ distinguished 
chiefs had fidlen, fighting bravely at 
tbe head of their troops, that the Bo- 
hilla ranks gave way. Then the Nabob 
Vizier and his rabble made their ap- 
pearance, and hastened to plunder the 
camp of the valiant enemies, whom 
they had never dared to look in the 
face. The soldiers of the Company, 
trained in an exact discipline, kept 
unbroken order, while the tents were 
pillaged by these worthless allies. But 
many voices ]yere heard to exclaim, 
“We have had all the fighting, and 
those rogues arc to have all tbe 
profit.” 

Then the horrors of Indian war were 
let loose on the fair valleys and cities 
of Bohilcund. The whole countiy was 
in a blaze. More than a hundred thou- 
sand people fied from their homes to 
pestilential jungles, preferring famine, 
and fever, and the liaunts of tigers, to 
the tyranny of him, to whom an English 
and a Christian government had, for 
shameful lucre, sold their substance, 
and their blood, and the honour of 
their wives and daughters. Colonel 
Champion remonstrated with the Na- 
bob Vizier, and sent strong represen- 
tations to Fort William ; but the Go- 
vernor had made no conditions as to 
the mode in which the vrar was to be 
carried on. He had troubled himself 
about nothing but his forty lacs ; and, 
though he might disapprove of Sujah 
Bowlah’s wanton barbarity, he did not 
think himself entitled to interfere, ex- 
cept by offering advice. This delicacy 
excites the admiration of the biogra- 
pher. “ Mr. Hastings,” he says, “ could 
not himself dictate to the Nabob, nor 
permit the commander of the Com- 
pany’s troops to dictate how the war 
was to bo carried on.” No, to be sure. 
Mr. Hastings had only to put down by 
main force the brave struggles of inno- 
cent men fighting for tlieir liberty. 
Their military resistance crushed, his 
duties ended j and he had then only to 
fold his arms and look on, while their 
villages were burned, their children 


butchered, and their women violated. 
Will Mr. Gleig seriously maintain this 
opinion ? Is any rule more plain than 
this, that whoever voluntarily gives to 
another irresistible power over human 
beings is bound to take order that such 
power shall not be barbarously abused ? 
But we beg pardon of our readers for 
arguing a point so clear. 

We hasten to the end of this sad and 
disgraceful story. The war ceiased. 
The finest population in India was 
subjected to a greedy, cowardly, cruel 
tyrant. Commerce and agriculture 
languished. The rich province which 
had tempted the cupidity of Sujah 
Dowlah became the most miserable part 
even of his miserable dominions. Yet 
is the injured nation not extinct. At 
long inteiVals gleams of its ancient 
s])irit have flashed forth ; and even at 
this day, valour, and self-respect, and 
a chivalrous feeling rare among Asiatics, 
and a bitter remembrance of the great 
crime of England, distinguish that noble 
Afghan race. To this day they are 
regarded as the best of all sepoys at 
the cold steel j and it was very recently 
remarked, by one who had enjoyed 
great opportunities of observation, that 
the only natives of India to whom the 
word “gentleman” can with perfect 
propriety be applied, twe to be found 
among the RohUlas. 

Whatever we may think of the mo- 
rality of Hastings, it cannot be denied 
that the financial results of his policy 
did honour to his talents. In less than 
two years after he assumed the govern- 
ment, he had, without imposing any 
additional burdens on the people sub- 
ject to his authority, added about four 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds to 
the annual income of the Companjr, 
besides procuring about a million in 
ready money. He had also relieved 
the finances of Bengal from military 
expenditure, amounting to near a 
quarter of a million a year, and had 
thrown that charge on the Nabob of 
Oude. There can be no doubt that 
this was a result which, if it had been 
obtained by honest means, would have 
entitled him to the warmest gratitude 
of his country, which, by whatever 
means obtained, "proved that he pos- 
o 2 
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fcessed great talents for administra- 
tion. 

In the mean time, Parliament had 
been engaged in long and grave di^ 
eussions ou Asiatic affairs. The mi- 
, jpjjy of Lord North, in the 8ession"*of 
,^73, introduced a measure which made 
a considerable change in the constitu- 
tipn of the Indian government. This 
.I^w, known by the name of the Regu- 
^atin|^ Act, provided that the presidency , 
of Bengal “sEould exercise a control ' 
oyer the other possessions of the Com- ; 
i ]^uy ; that the chief of that presidency 
should be ^led Governor-General;' 
that he should bo assisted by four 
Councillors ; and that a supreme court 
of judicature, consisting of a chief 
justice and three inferior judges, should 
be established at Calcutta. This court 
was made independent of the Governor- 
General and Council, and was intrusted 
with a civil and criminal jurisdiction of 
immense and, at the same time, of un- 
defined extent. 

The Governor-General and Coun- 
cillors were named in the act, and were 
to hold their situations for five years. 
Hastings was to be the first Governor- 
General. One of the four new Coun- 
ciUors, Mr. Barwell, an experienced 
jBiyant of the Company, was flien in 
India. The other three. General Cla- 
vering, Mr. Monson, and IVIr. Francis, 
were sent out from England. 

The ablest of the new Councillors 
was, beyond all doubt, Philip Francis. 
His acknowledged compositions prove 
tiiat he possessed considerable eloquence 
sad information. Several years passed 
in the public q^^ces had formed him to 
habits jel^husiness. His'ehemies have 
never denied that he had a fearless and 
> limnly spirit ; and "his friends, we 
afraii must acknowledge that his ^ 
mate of himself was extravagantly 
' high, that his temper was irritable, that 
Um deportment was often rude and 
petulant, and that his hatred was of 
in^nse bitterness and long duration. 

‘ . fit is scarcely possible to mention this 
eminent man without adverting for a 
mcKOLcnt to the question which his 
name at once suggests to every mind. 
Was lie the author of the Letters of 
Junius ? Our own firm belief is that 


he was. The evidence is, we think, 
such as would support a verdict in a.' ^ 
civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding. 
The handwriting of Junius is the very 
peculiar handwriting of Francis, slightly ^ 
di^uised. As to the position, pur- 
suits, and connections of Junius, the 
following are the most important facts 
which can be considered as clearly 
proved: first, that he was acquainted 
with the technical forms of the secretary 
of state’s office ; secondly, that he was 
intimately acquainted with the business 
of the war-office ; thirdly, that he, during 
the year 1770, attended debates in the 
House of Lords, and took notes of 
sjieechcs, particularly of the speeches ^ 
of liord Chatham ; fourthly, that he 
bitterly resented the appointment of 
Mr. Chamier to the place of deputy 
secretary-at-war ; fifthly, that he was 
bound by some strong tie to the first 
liOrd Holland. Now, Francis passed 
some years in the secretary of state’s 
office. He was subsequently chief 
clerk of the war-office. He repeatedly 
mentioned that he had himself, in 1770, 
heard speeches of Lord Chatham ; and 
some of these speeches were actually 
printed from his notes. He resigned 
his clerkship at the war-office from re- 
sentment at the appointment of Mr. 
Chamier. It was by Lord Holland 
that he was first introduced into the 
public service. Now, here are five 
marks, all of which ought to be found 
in Junius. They are all five found in 
Francis. Wc do not believe that more 
than two of them can be found in any 
other person whatever. If this argu- 
ment does not s^le the question, there 
is an end of all^asoniiig on, circuni- 

sUiitial evidence. C / , 

le'f internal evidence seems tons 
:b point the same way. The style of 
lYancis bears a strong resemblance to 
that of Junius ; nor are we disposed to 
admit, what is generally taken for 
granted, that the acknowledged com- 
positions of Francis are veiy decidcdlv 
inferior to the anonymous letters. The 
argument from inferiority, at all events, 
is one which may be urged with at 
least equal force against every claimant 
that has ever been mentioned, with tlie 
single exception of Burke ; and it 
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would be a waste of time to prove that site of a democratic politician. While 
Burke was not Junius. And what attacking individuals with a ferocity 
conclusion, after nil, can be drawn from which perpetually violated all the laws 
mere inferiority ? Every writer must of literary warfare, he regarded the 
produce his best work ; and the inter- most defective parts of old institutions 
val between Tiis best work and his with a respect amounting to pedantry, 
second best work may be very wide pleaded the cause of Old Sarum with 
indeed. Nobody will sgy that the SS fervour, and contemptuously told the 
letters of Junius are more decidedly capitalists of Manchester and Leeds 
superior to the acknowledged works of that, if they wanted votes, they might 
Francis than three or four of Cor- buy land and become freeholder's of 
neillc’s tragedies to the rest, than three Lancashire and Yorkshire. All this, 
or four of Ben Jonson’s comedies to wo believe, might stand, with scarcely 
the rest, than the Pilgrim*s Progress to any change, for a character of Philip 
the other works of Bunyan, than Don Fiancis. 

Quixote to the other works of Ccr- It is not strange that the great 
vantes. Nay, it is certain that Junius, anonymous writer should have been ' 
Whoever he may have been, was a most willing at that time to leave the coun- 
nnequal writer. To go no further than try which had been so powerfully stirred 
the letters which hear the sigijgLtui:e_<^^ by his ej^^nce. Every thing had gone 
^Junius j the letter "to the king, and the againjtmm. That party which'lic 
.letters to Horne Tooke, have little in clewly preferred to every other, the 
common, except the asperity and/ of George Grenville, had been 

asperity was an ingredient s^rabm * Scattered by the death of its chief ; and 
wanting either in the writings or in Lord Suffolk had led the greater part of 
the speeches of Francis. ' it over to the ministerial benches. The 

Indeed one of the strongest reasons ferment produced by the Middlesex 
for believing that Francis was Junius election had gone down. Every fac- 
is the moral resemblance between the tion must have been alike an object of 
two men. It is not difficult, from the aversion to Junius. His opinions on 
letters which, under various signatsucfis, domestic affairs separated him from 
are known to have been written by the ministry ; his opinions on colonial 
Junius, and from his dealings with affairs from the opposition. TTndcr 
others, to form a toler- such circumstances, he had'^ thrown ‘ 
.ably correct notion of his character, down his pen in misanthropical des- 
•He was clparly a man not destitute pair. His farewell letter to Woodfall 
,pf real patriotism and magnanimity, bears date the nineteenth of January 
a man whose vjees were not of a sordid 1773. In that letter, he declared that 
kind. But he must also have bwn a he must be an idiot to write again ; 
man in the highest degree arrogant that he had meant well by the cause and 
ajid insolent, a man prone to malevo- the public ; that both were given up ; 
lence, and prone to the error of mis- that there were not ten men who would 
taking his *malevolence for public act steadily together on any question, 
virtue. “Doest thou wejj to be angry “But it is all alike,” he added, ** vile 

jivas the qu^fion asked in old time of and contemptible. You have never 
the Hebrew prophet. And he an- fliriclied that I know of ; and I shall 
swercd,“Idowell.” This was evidently always rejoice to hear of your pros- 
the temper Junius ; and to this perity.” These were the last words of 
cause we attributo the savage cruelty Junius. In a year from that time, Philip 
which disgraces several of his letters. Francis was on his voyage to Bengal 
No man is so jnerciless as he who, With the three new Councillors came 
under a strong self-delusion, confounds out the judges of the Supreme Court, 
his antipathies with his duties. It The chief justice was Sir Elijah Irapey. 
may be added that Junius, though He was an old acquaintance of Hast- 
allied witE the democratic party by ings j and it is probable that the Go- 
common enmities, was the veryoppo- vemor-Gencri&i, if he had searched 
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ail the inns cottrt, could not tent to amend. The eflR^ct of their 
have ffiittnd on equally serviceable tool, reforms was that all protection to life 
BgltthiS^meinhers of Council were by and property was withdrawn, and that 
dedns in hn obsegfl igns mooi gangs of robbers plundered and slaugh- 
'Hastings greatly dislifflfthe new^ ibrm tered with impunity in the very suburbs 
-qf government, and had no very l^h of Calcutta. Hastings continued to 
^n|on of his coadjutors. Theyliad live in the Government-house, and to 
fiesiJd of this, and were disposed to be draw the saJaiy of Governor-General, 
si^i c ious and p unctilL ous. When men He continued even to take the lead at 
ftl^n such a frame of mind, any trifle the council-board in the transaction of 
is sufficient to give occasion for dis-- ordiiia^ business ; for his opponents 
pute. The members of Council ex- cduld~“h6tl)ut feel that he knew much | 
pected a salute of twenty-one guns of which they were ignorant, and that 
from the batteries of Fort William, he decided, both surely and speedily, 
Hastings allowed them only seventeen, many questions which to them w'ould 
They landed in ill-humour. The first have been hopelessly puzzling. But 
ciyifitjes were exchanged with cojd re- the higher powers of government and 
serve. On the morrow commenced the most valuable patronage had been 
that Jong quarrel which, after distract- taken from him. 

British India, was renewed in Eng- The natives soon found this out. 
land, and in which all tEe most' eminent They considered him as a fallen man ; 
statesmen and orators of the age took and they acted after their kind. Some 
active part on one or the other side. of our readers may have seen, in 
Hastings was supported by Barwell. India, a cloud of crows pecking a sick 
They had not al^ys .been friends, vulture to death, no bad type of what 
But the arrival of the new members happens in that country, ns often as 
of Council from England naturally had fortune deserts one who has been great 
the effect of uniting the old servants and dreaded. Inaninstant, all thesyco- 
[jt the Company. Clavering, Moh'son, phants who had lately been ready to Ho 
and Francis fornied the majority. They for him, to forge for him, to pander for 
instantly wrested the government out him, to poison fbr him, hasten to purchase 
of the hands of Hastings, condemned, the favour of his victorious enemies by 
certainly not without jj^sticc, his late accusing him. An Indian govern- 
Adealings^with the Nabob Vizier, re- ment has only to let it be understood 
' cSled the English agent from Oude, that it wishes a particular man to be 
and sent thither a creature of their own, ruined; and, in twenty-four hours, it 
^dered the brigade which had con- will be furnished with grave charges, 

^ quered the unhappy Bohillas to return supported by depositions so full and 
*1b the Company’s territories, and insti- circumstantial that any person unac- 
tute d a se vere inquny into the conduct customed to Asiatic mendacity would : 
>of tEe war. Next, in spite of the Go- regard them as decisive. " Tt is well if 
vernor-General’s remonstrances, they the signature of the destined victim is 
proceeded to exercise, in the most not counterfeited at the foot of some 
indiscreet mannef, Their new authority illegal comj)act, and if some treason- 
^-^overthesubortoate presidencies; threw able paper is not slipped into a hiding- f, 
all. the alMri^ of Bombay into confu- place in his house. Hastings was now 
sion ; and interfered, with an incredible regarded as helpless. The power ta 
union of rashness and feebleness, in make or mar the fortune of every man 
r%he intestine^sputes of the'TMahratta in Bengal had passed, as it seemed, 
government. At the smne time, they into the hands of the new Council- 
Mlon the internal adininistratiqn of lorsi Immediately charges against the 
BeSgalt and attacked the wholemeal Governor- General began to pour in. 
Jand juidicial system, a system which They were eagerly welcomed by the 
was und<^J^t„e(Uj|^ defectiv^^^ but which majority, who, tq . da. them justice, were ^ 
Mt v^asVefy imp'oBaBle’ tfiat gentlemen men of too much honour ^knowingly to ^ 
Mresh from England would be compe- countenance false accusations, but who ^ 
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were not suMciently acquaint^ with however, resolved to go iato the charges, 
the Hast to'he aware that, in that part Hastings rose, deSared the sitting 
of the world, a very little encourage- at an end, and left the room, follow ed 
.ment from power will call forth, in a by Barwell. The other members k^t 
'week, more Oateses, and Bedloes, and thdr seats, voted themselves a couiial, 
Dangerfields, than Westminster HaU put Claveringlinhe chair, and ordered 
,' Sees in a century. Nuncomar to be calTed in. Nuncomar 

j It would have been strange indeed not only adhered to the original cWges, 
Jff, at such a juncture, Nuncomar liad but, after the fashion of the East, pro- 
remained quiet. That bad man was duced a large supplement. He stated 
stimulated at once by malignity, by that Hastings had received a great sum 
avarice, and by ambition. Now was the for appointing Rajah Goordas treasurer 
time to be avenged on his old enemy, of the Nabob’s household, and for com- 
to wreak a grudge of seventeen years, mitting the care of his Highness’s per- 
to establish himvself in the favour of the son to the Munny Begum. He put in a 
majority of the Council, to become the letter purporting to bear the seal^of the 
greatest native in Bengal. From the Munny Begum, for the purpose of es- 
time of the arrival of the new Coun- tablisliing the truth of his story. The 
cillors, he had paid the most marked seal, whether forged, as Hastings af- 
court to tlicm, and had in consequence firmed, or genuine, as wo are rather in- , 
been excluded, with all indignity, from dined to believe, proved not hing . Nun- ' 
the Govcrnrucrit-house. He now put comar, as every botly"khbws who knows 
into the hands of Francis, with great India, had only to tell the Munny 
ceremony, a paper, containing several Begum that such a letter would give 
charges of the most serious description, pleasure to the majority of the Council, 
By this document Hastings was accused in order to procure her attestation. The 
of putting offices up to sale, and of re- majority, however, voted that the charge 
ceiving bribes for suffering offenders to was made out ; that Hastings had cor- 
escape. In particular, it w^ alleged ruptly received between thirty and forty 
that Mahommed Reza Khan had been thousand pounds ; and that he ought 
dismissed with impunity, in consider- to be compelled to refund, 
ation of a great sum paid to the Go- The ^leral feeling among the Eng- 
veynor-Gcneral. lish in Bengal was strongly in favour 

Brands read the paper in Council, of the Governor-General. Intdentsfor- 
' A violent altercation followed. Hast- business, in knowledge of the country, 
^ings compl; lined in bitter terms. j>f the in general courtesy" of demeanour, ho 
' way in which ho . was treated, spoke was decidedly superior to his persecu- 
^with contempt of Nuncomar and of tors. The servants of the Company 
Nuiicomar’s accusation, and denied the were naturally disposed to side with( 
right of the Council to sit in judgment the most distinguished member of their 
on the Governor. At the next meeting own body against a clerk from the war- 
of the Board, another communication oflScc,'^ho, profoundly ignorant of the 
from Nuncomar was produced. He re- native languages and of the native cha- 
quested that he might be permitted to racter, took on himself to regulate every 
attend the Coimcil, and that he might departmeutiJfthejadmii^J^^ Ilast- 
be heard in support of his assertions, ings, however, in spite of the general 
Another tempestuous debate took place, sympathy of his countrymen, was in a 
The Governor- General maintained that most painful situation^ There was still 
the council-room was not"a proper place an appeal to* H^her authority in Eng- 
for such an investigation ; that from laud. If that authority took part with 
persons who were heated by daily con- his enemies, nothing was left to him 
flict with him he could not the but to throw up his office. He accord- 

faimes s of judges; and that he could inglyplaceclhis resignation in the hands 
»^not, without betraying the^ dignity of of his agent in London, Colonel Mac- 
his post, submit To Be’^ohfrontei with leanc. But MijKJleano was instructed 
„8ttch a man as Nuncomar.'The majority, not to prodiid^ The resignation, unless 

O 4 
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Ai slioiild be fully asfiijjtained that the biographers excepted, that Hastings 
feeling at the Ihdia Hojige was adverse was the real mover in the business. ; 
to the Govemoi^Seneral. The rage of the majority rose to the ^ 

The.trittmph of Nuncomar seemed to highest point. They protested against; 
be copipletc. He held a daily levee, to | the proceedings of the Supreme Court,' 
which"" his countrymen resorted in and sent several urgent messages to the 
"crowds, and to which, on one occasion, Judges, dejnanding that Nuncomar' 
the majority of the Council conde- should be admitted to bail. The Judges ^ 
scended to repair. His house was an returned haughty and resolute answers. 
oflSce for the purpose of receiving All that the Council could do was to 
charges against the Governor-General. %eap honours .jj,nd emoluments on the 
It was said that, partly by threats, and family of Nuncomar; and this they did. 
partly by wheedling, the villanous In the mean time the assizes com- 
Brahmin had "Induced many of the menced ; a true bill was Tound ; and 
wealthiest men of the province to send Nuncomar was brought before Sir 
in complaints. But he was playing a Elijah Impey and a jury composed of 
perilous game. It was not safe to drive Englishmen. A great quanliity of con- 
to despair a man of such resources and tradictory swearing, and the necessity 
of such determination as Hastings, of Tiaving every word of the evidence'" 
Nuncomar, with all his acuteness, did interpreted, protracted the trial to a 
not understand the nature of the insti- most unusual length. At last a verdict 
tutions under which Ke lived. He saw of guilty was returned, and the Chief 
that he had with him the majority of Justice pronounced sentence of death 
the body which made treaties, gave on the prisoner. , , o 

places, raised taxes. The separation That Impey ought to have respited 
between political and judicial functions Nuncomar we hold to be perfectly 
was a thing of which ho had no con- clear. Whetjher the whole proceeding 
' «eption. It had probably never occurred was not illegal, is a question. But it is 
to him that there was in Bengal an certain, that whatever may have he^n, 
^imthority perfectly independent of. the acceding to technical rules of ^bh- 
Council, ah authority which could pro- ifiriifebh, thefeffect of tlie statute under 
tect one whom the Council wished which the trial took place, it was most 
to destroy, and send to the gibbet unjust to hang a Hindoo for forger}^' 
one whom the Council wished to The law which m^^e forgery capital in 
protect. Yet such was the fact. The England was f^^ssed without the small- 
Bupreme Court was, within sphere cst reference to the state of society in 
of its own duties, altogctlief indopen- India. It was unknown to the nat^yc^j 
dent of the Government >j||||^ ngs, of India. It had never been put in ^e- 
with his usual sagacity, had ilR how cutipn among them, certainly not for 
much advantage he might derive from want of delinquents. It was in the 
'possessing himself of this stronghold ; highest degree shocking to all their no- 
and he had acted accordingly. The tions. They wefc'“fiot accustomed to 
Judges, especially the Chief Justice, the distinction which many circum- 
were hostile to the majority of the stances, peculiar to our own state of 
Council. The time had now come for society, have led us to make between 
putting this formidable machinery into forgery and others kinds of cheating, 
acirdii. The counterfeiting of a seal was, in^ 

On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded their estirhation, a common act of swin- 
by the news that Nuncomat. had been dling ; nor had it ever crossed their 
ta^nnp on a charge of felony, com- minds that it was to he punished as 
ihitted, and thrown into the common severely as gang-robbery or assassina- 
gaol. The crime imputed to him was tipn. A just judge would, beyond all 
that six years before he had forged a doubt, have reserved the case for the 
bond. The ostensible prosecutor was a consideration of the sovereign. But Im- 
nativc. But it was then, and still is, pey would not hear of mercy or delay, 
the opinion of every body, idiots and The excitement among all classes 
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was great. Francis and Francis’s few 
English adherents described the Go- 
rernor- General and the Chief Justice 
as the worst of murderers. Clavering» 
it was said, swore that even at the foot 
of the gallows, Nuncomar should be 
rescued. The bulk of the European 
society, though strongly attached to the 
Governor- General, could not but feel 
compassion for a man who, with all his 
crimes, had so long filled so large a 
space in their sight, who had been great 
and powerful before the British empire 
in India began to exist, and to whom, 
in the old times, governors and members 
of council, then mere commercial fac- 
tors, had paid court for protection. The 
feeling of the Hindoos was infinitely 
stronger. They were, indeed, not a 
people to strike one blow for their 
countryman. But his sentence filled 
them v'ith sorrow and dismay. Tried 
even by their low standard of morality, 
he was a bad man. But, bad as he was, 
he was the ligad of their race and reli- 
gion, a Brahmin of the Brahmins. He 
had inherited the purest and highest 
/caste. He had practised with the 
greatest punctuality all those ceremo- 
nies to which the superstitious Ben- 
galees ascribe far more importance 
than to the correct discharge of the 
social duties. They felt, therefore, as a 
devout Catholic in the dark ages would 
have %lt^ at seeing a prelate of the high- 
est dignity sent to the gallows by a se- 
cular tribunal. According to their old 
national laws, a Brahmin could not be 
put to death for any crime whatever. 
And the crime for which Nuncomar | 
was about to die was regarded by them ' 
in much the same light in which the 
selling of an unsound horse, for a sound 
price, is regarded by a Yorkshire jockey. 

Tlie Mussulmans alone appeair to 
have seen with exultation the fate of 
the powerful Hindoo, who had at- 
tempted to rise by means of the ruin of 
Maliommed Reza Khan. The Mahom- 
medan historian of those times takes 
delight in aggravating the charge. He 
assures us that in Nuncomar’s house a 
/casket was found containing counter- 
fefts of the seals of all the richest men 
of the province. We have never fallen 
In with any other authority for this 
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stoiy, which in itself is by no means 
imjprobable. * 

The day drew near ; and Nuncomar 
prepared himself to die with that quiet 
fortitude with which the Bengalee, so 
effeminately timid in personal conflict, 
often encounters calamities for which 
there is no remedy. The sheriff, with 
the humanity which is seldom wanting 
in an English gentleman, visited the 
prisoner on the eve of the execution, 
and assured him that no indulgence, 
consistent with the law, should be re- 
fused to him. Nuncomar expressed his 
gratitude with great politeness and un- 
Mtered composure. Not a muscle of 
I his face moved. Not a sigh broke from 
I him. He put his finger to his forehead, 
and calmly said that fate would have 
its way, and that there was no resisting 
the pleasure of God, He sent his com- ' 
pliments to Francis, Clavering, and 
Monson, and charged them to protect 
liajah Goordas, who was about to be- 
come the head of the Brahmins of 
Bengal. The sheriff withdrew, greatly 
agitated by what had passed, and Nun- 
comar sat composedly down to write 
notes and examine accounts. 

The next morning, before the sim 
was in his power, an immense con- ' 
course assembled round the place where 
the gallows had been set up. Grief and 
hoiTor were on every face ; yet to the 
last the multitude could hardly believe 
that the English really purposed to take 
the life of the great Brahmin. At length 
the- moujriiful procession came through 
the*xrowd. Nuncomar sat up in his 
palanquin, and looked rouna him with 
unaltered serenity. He had Just parted 
from those who were most nearly con- 
nected with him. Their cries and con- 
tortions had appalled the European 
ministers of justice, but had not pro- 
duced the smallest effect on the iron 
stoicism of the prisoner. The only 
anxiety which he expressed was that 
men of his own p^stly caste might be 
in attendance to take' charge of his 
corpse. He again desii^d to be remem- 
bered to his frieniff" in the Council, 
mounted the scaffold with firmness, 
and gave the signal to the executioner. 
The momiart that the drop fell, a howl 
of sorrow and despair rose from the in- 
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numerable spectators* Hundreds turned 
away their faces from the pollutins? 
sight, fled with load wailings towards 
the Hoogley* and plunged into its holy 
^waters, as if to piirify themselves from 
'the guilt of having looked on such a 
crime. These feelings were not confined 
to Calcutta. The whole province was 
greatly excited; and the population of 
Dacca, in particular, gave strong signs 
of grief and dismay. 

Of Impey’s conduct it is impossible 
to speak too severely. We have already 
said that, in our opinion, he acted 
jjistly in refusing to re spite Nuncomar. 
No rational man can ^o^t that he took 
this course in order to gratify the Go- 
vernor-General. If we had ever had 
any doubts on that point, they would 
have been dispelled by a letter which 
Mr. Gleig has published. Hastings, 
.three or four years later, described 
Impey as the man “ to whoso suppo rt 
he was at one time indebted for the 
safety of his fortune, honour, and repu- 
tation.” These strong words can refer 
only to the case of Nuncomar; and they 
must mean that Impey hanged Nun- 
comar In order to support Hastings. It 
. is, therefore, our deliberate opinion that 
Impey, sitting as a judge, put a man 
unjustly to death in order to serve a 
political purpose. 

But wo look on the conduct of Hast- 
ings in a somewhat different light. He 
was struggling for fortune, honour, li- 
berty, all that makes life valuable. He 
was beset by rancorous and unprin- 
cipled enemies. From his colleagues 
he could expect no justice. He cannot 
be blamed for wishing to crush his 
accusers. He was indeed bound to use 
ojil^legitimate means for that end. But 
it was not strange that he should have 
thought any means legitimate which 
were pronounced legitimate by the sages 
of the law, by men whose peculiar duty 
it was to deal justly between adver- 
saries, and whose education might be 
supposed to have peculiarly qualified 
them for the. discharge of that duty. 
Nobody demands from a party the un- 
bending equity of a judge. The reason 
that judges are appointed is, that even 
a good man cannot be trusted to decide 
a cause in which he is himself con- 


! cemed. Not a day passes on which an 
honest prosecutor does not ask for what 
none but a dishonest tribunal would 
grant. It is too much to expect that 
any man, when his dearest interests are 
at stake, and his strongest passions ex- 
cited, will, as against himself, be more 
just than the sworn dispensers of jus- 
tice. To take an analogous case from 
the history of our own island; suppose 
that Lord Stafford, when in the Tower 
on suspicion of being concerned in the 
Popish plot, had been apprised that 
Titus Oates had done something which 
might, by a questionable construction, 
be brought under the head of felony. 
Should we severely blame Lord Staf- 
ford, in the supposed case, for causing 
a prosecution to be instituted, for fur- 
nishing funds, for using all his influence"" 
to intercept tlic mercy of the Crown ? 
We think not. If a judge, indeed, from 
favour to the Catholic lords, were to 
strain the law in order to hang Oates, 
such a judge would richly deserve im- 
peachment. But it docs not appear to 
us that the Catholic lord, by bringing 
the case before the judge for decision, 
would materially overstep the limits of 
a just self-defence. 

While, therefore, wc have not the 
least doubt that this memorable execu- 
tion is to be attributed to Hastings, we 
doubt whether it can with justice be 
reckoned among his crimes. That his 
conduct was dictated by a j^rofound 
policy is evident. Ho was in a mi- . 
ifority in Council. It was possible that 
he might long be in a minority. He 
knew the native character well. He 
knew in what abundance accusations 
are certain to flow in against the most 
innocent inhabitant of India who is f. 
under the frown of power. There was < 
not in fhc whole black population of I 
Bengal a place-holder, a place-hunter, 
a government tenant, who did not ^ 
think that he might better himself by 
sending up a deposition against thei/ 
Governor-General. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the persecuted statesman 
resolved to teach the whole prew of 
accusers and witnesses, that, though* 
in a minority at the council-board, he 
was still to be feared. The lesson 
which he gave them was indeed a les- 
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aon not to be forgotten. The head of 
the combination which had been 
formed against him, the richest, the 
mbsT powerful, the most artful of the 
Hindoos, distinguished by -the favour 
k)f those who then held the govern- 
ment, fenced round by the supersti- 
tious reverence of millions, was hanged 
iii broad day before many thousands 
of people. Every thing that could 
make the warning impressive, dignity 
in the sufferer, solemnity in the pro- 
ceeding, was found in this case. The 
he lples s rage and vain struggles of the 
Council made the triumph more signal. 
From that moment the conviction of 
every native was that it was safer to 
take the part of Hastings in a minority 
than that of Francis in a majority, and 
'that he who was so venturous as to 
join in running down the Governor- 
General might chance, in the phrase of 
the Eastern poet, to find a tiger, while 
beating the jungle for a deer. The 
voices of a thousand informers were 
silenced in an instant. From dhat 
time, whatever difliculties Hastings 
might have to encounter, he was never 
molested by accusations from natives 
of India. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that 
one of the letters of Hastings to Dr. 
Johnson bears date a very few hours 
after the death of Nuncomar. While 
tlic whole settlement was in commo- 
tion, while a 'mighty and ancient priest- 
hood were weeping over the remains 
of their chief, the conqueror in that 
deadly grapple sat down, with charac- 
teristic self-possession, to write about 
the Tour to the Hebrides, Jones’s Per- 
sian Grammar, and the history, tradi- 
tions, arts, and natural productions of 
India. 

In the mean time, intelligence of the 
Rohilla war, and of the first disputes 
between Hastings and his colleagues, 
had reached London, The Directors 
took part with the majority, and sent 
out a letter filled with severe reflec- 
tions on the conduct of Hastings. 
They condemned, in strong but just 
terms, the iniquity of undertaking of- 
fensive wars merely for the sake of 
pecuniary advantage. But they utterly 
forgot that, if Hastings had by illicit 
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means obtained pecuniary advantages, 
he had done so, not for his own benefit, 
but in order to meet their demands. 
To enjoin honesty, and to insist on 
having what could not be honestly 
got, was then the constant practice of 
the Company. As Lady Macbeth says 
of her husband, they “ would not play 
false, and yet would wrongly win.” * 
The Regulating Act, by which Hast- 
ings had been appointed Governor- 
General for five years, empowered the 
Crown to remove him on an address 
from the Company. Lord North was 
desirous to procure such an address. 
The three members of Council who 
had been sent out from England were 
men of his own choice. General Cla- 
vering, in particular, was supported by 
a large parliamentary connection, such 
fis no cabinet could be inclined to dis- 
oblige. The wish of the minister was 
to displace Hastings, and to put Cla- 
vering at the head of the government. 
In the Court of Directors parties were 
very nearly balanced. Eleven voted, 
against Hastings ; ten for him. The 
Court of Proprietors was then con- 
vened. The great sale-room presented 
a singular appearance. Letters had 
been senf by the Secretaiy of the Trea- 
siiiy, exhorting all the supporters of 
government who held India stock to 
bo in attendance. Lord Sandwich 
marshalled the friends of the adminis- 
tration with his usual dexterity and 
alertness. Fifty peers and privy coun- 
cillors, seldom seen so far eastward, 
were counted in the crowd. The de- 
bate lasted till midnight. The oppo- 
nents of Hastings had a small supe- 
riority on the division ; but a ballot 
was demanded ; and the result was 
that the Governor-General triumphed 
by a majority of above a hundred 
votes over the combined efforts of 
the Directors and the Cabinet. The 
ministers were greatly exasperated by 
this defeat. Even Lord North lost his 
temper, no ordinary occurrence with 
him, and threatened to convoke parlia- 
ment before Christmas, and to bring in 
a bill for depriving the Company of all 
political power, and for restricting it 
to Its ol;4.*t>usiness of trading in silks 
and teas. 
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Colonel Maclean e, who through all 
thie conflicj zealously supported 
the cause of Hastings, now thought 
that his wployet was in imminent 
digger of being turned out, branded 
with parliamentary censure, perhaps 
prosecuted. The opinion of the crown 
lawyers had already been taken re- 
specting soihe parts of the Governor- 
General’s conduct. It seemed to be 
I high time to think of securing an 
; honourable retreat. .Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mac}cipQ thought himself 
juifified in produem;^ the resignation 
with which he had been intrusted. 
The^ insti^ent was not in very 

the Directors were too 
eager to be scrupulous. They ac- 
cepted the resignation, fixed on Mr. 
Wheler, one of ^eir own body, to suc- 
ceed Hastings, and sent out orders 
that General Clavering, as senior 
member of Council, should exercise 
the functions of Governor-General till 
Mr. Wheler should arrive. 

But, while these things were passing 
in England, a great change had takex^ 
place in Bengal. Monson was^ 
more. Only four members of the go- 
vernment were left. Clavering and 
Francis were on one side, Barwell and 
the Governor- General on tftb other; 
fjand the Governor- General had the 
^casj^ing vote. Hastings, who had been 
during two years destitute of all power 
^jgind patronage, became at once abso- 
“lute. Ho instantly prpsggded to re- 
.taliate on his adversaries. Their mea- 
'^'feures were reversed : their creatures 
were displaced^ A new valuation of 
the lands of Bengal, for the purposes 
of taxation, was ordered : and it was 
pr^ided that the whole inquiry should 
" be conducted by the Governor- Gene- 
.. ral, and that all the letters relating to | 
it should nin in his name. He began, 

the same time, to revolve vast plans 
’ ^f (^nquest and dominion, plans which 
he lived to see realised, though not by 
himself. His project was to form 
J)feiibsidiary alliances with the native 
princes, particularly with those of 
l^Oudc and Berar, and thus to make 
Britain the paramount power in India. 
While he was meditating these great 
designs, arrived the intelligence that 


he had ceased to be Governor-General, 
that his resignation had been accepted, 
that Wilder was coming out imme- 
diately, and that, till Wheler arrived, 
the chair was to be filled by Clavering. 

Had Hastings still been in a mi- 
nority, he would p^bablj have re- 
tired without a struggle; but he was 
now the refjLj^gaster of British India, 
and he was not disposed to quit his 
high place. He asserted that he bad 
never given any ingjrucligjis which < 
could warrant the steps taken at home. 
What his i nstructio ns had been, he 
owned he hadlor^ttcn. If he had 
kept a copy of them he had mislai d it. 
Bnt he was certain that he had re pea t- 
cj^ declared to the Directors that he 
would not resign. He could not see how 
the court possessed of that declaration 
from himself, could rece ive his resigna- 
tion from the doubtful hands of an 
agent. If fhe resignation were in- 
v^id, all the proceedings whicli were 
founded on that resignation were null, 
and Hastings was still Governor- Ge- 
neral. 

He afterwards affirmed that, though 
his agents had not acted in conformity 
with his instructions, he would never- 
theless have held himself bound by 
their acts, if Clavering had not at- 
tempted to seize the sup^me power 
by violence. Whether this aasei’tion 
were or were not true, it cannot he 
doubted that the imprudence of CIa-?f 
vering gave Hastings an advantage. 
The General sent for the keys of the 
fort and of the treasury, took posses- 
sion of the records, and held a council 
aUwhich' Francis attended. Hastings 
took the chair in another apartment, 
and Barwell sat with him. Each of 
the two paries had a pig usib le show 
of right. There was no authority en- 
titled to their obedience within fifteen 
thousand miles. It seemed that there 
remained' no way of settling the dis- 
pute except an appeal to arms ; and. 
from such an appeal Hastings, confi-^^ 
dent of his inHuence over his country- 
men in India, was not inclined to 
shrink. He directed the officers of the 
garrison at Fort William and of all 
the neighbouring stations to obey no 
orders but his. At the same time. 
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admirable judgment, he offered to 
^ubmit the case to the Supremo Court, 
Hnd to abi^ by its decision. By 
onaking tKis propositioiirTie risked 
^nothing ; yet it was a projpoaUion 
which his opponents could Kardly re- 
ject. Nobody could be treated as a 
' Criminal for obeying what the judges 
^fihould solemnly, jircmouace to be the 
lawful government. The boldest man 
would sludnk from taking arms in de- 
fence of what the judges should pro- 
^jhounce to be usurpation. Clavering 
and Francis, after some delay, unwil- 
lingly,.consented to abide by the* Ward 
, of the court. The court pronounced 
that the resignation was invaird, and 
that therefore Hastings was still Go- 
vernor-General under the Regulatirig 
Act ; and the defeated members of the 
Council, finding that the sense of the 
whole settlement was against them, 

• acquiesced in the decisiop. 

About this time arrived the news 
.that, after a suit which liad lasted 
several years, tHe Franconian courts 
had decreed a divorce between ImhofF 
and His wife. The Baron left Cal-| 
cutta, carrying with him the means of 
buying an estate in Saxony. The lady 
became Mrs. Hastings. The* event 
; was celebrated by great festivities; and 
all the most conspicuous persons at 
Calcutta, without distinction of parties, 
were invited to the Government-house. 
Claveriiig, as the Mahommedan chro- 
nicler tells the story, was sick in mind 
and body, and excused himself from 
joining the splendid assembly. But 
Hastings, whom, as it should seem, 
success in ambition and in love had put 
into . high good-humour, would take no 
denial. He went himself to the Gene- 
ral’s house, and at length brought his 
vanquished rival in triumph to the gay 
circle which surrounded the bride. 
The exertion was too much for a 
frame broken by mortification as well 
as by disease. Clavering died a few 
days later. 

Wheler, who came out expecting to 
be Governor-General, and was forced 
to content himself with a seat at the 
council-board, generally voted with 
Francis. But the Governoy-General, 
with Harwell’s help and his own cast- 
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iiig vote, was still the^ master. Some « 
change took place at this time in the ^ 
feeling both of the Court of Directors 
and of the Mydgkers of the Crown, 
All designs against Hastings were 
dropped ; and, when his original term 
oT five yc^^s expired, he was quietly 
reappointed. The truth is, that the 
fearful dangers to which the public in- 
terests in every quarter were now ex- 
posed, made both Lord North and the 
Company unwilling to pait with a Go- 
vernor whose talents, experience, and 
resolution, enmity itself was compelled 
to acknowledge. 

The crisis was indeed formidable. 
That great and victorious empire, on 
the throne of which George the Third 
had taken his seat eighteen years be- 
fore, with brighter hopes than had at- 
tended the accession of any of tlic long 
line of English sovereigns, had, by the 
most senseless misgovernment, been • 
brought to the verge' of ruin. In 
America millions of Englishmen were 
at war with the country from which 
their blood, their language, their re- 
ligion, and their institutions were de- 
rived, and to which, but a short time 
before, they had been as strongly at- 
tached as the inhaWtants of Norfolk 
and Leicestershire. The great powers 
of Eutope, humbled to the dust by the / 
vigiiwr genius which had guided 
the councils of George the Second, 
now rejoiced in the prospect of a 
signal revenge. The time was ap- 
proaching when our island, while 
struggling to keep down the United 
States of America, and pressed with a 
still nearer danger by the too just dis- 
contents of Ireland, was to be assailed 
by France, Spain, and Holland, and to 
be threatened by the armed neutrality 
of the Baltic; when even our maritime 
supremacy was to be in jeopardy; 
when hostile fleets were to command 
the Straits of Calpe and the Mexican 
Sea; when tlie British flag was to be 
scarcely able to protect the British 
Channel. Great as were the faults of 
Hastings, it was happy for our country 
that at that conjuncture, the most 
terrible through which she has ever 
passed, ^as the ruler of her Indian 
dominions. ' 
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An attack by sea on Bengal was 
little to be .apprehended. The danger 
was tliat the European enemies of 
England might form an alliance with 
some native power, might furnish that 
power with troops, arms, and ammu- 
nition, and might thus assail our pos- 
sessions on the side of the land. It 
was chiefly from the Mahrattas that 
Hastings anticipated danger. The 
original seat of that singular people 
was the wild range of hills which runs 
along the western coast of India. In 
the reign of Aurungzebe the inhabitants 
of those regions, led by tlie great Se- 
vajec, began to descend on the posses- 
sions of their wealthier and less war- 
like neighbours. The energy, ferocity, 
and cunning of the Mahrattas, soon 
made them the most conspicuous 
among the new powers which were 
generated by the corruption of the de- 
caying monarchy. At first they were 
only robbers. They soon rose to the 
dignity of conquerors. Half the pro- 
vinces of the empire were turned into 
Mahratta principalities. Ereebooters, 
sprung from low castes, and accus- 
tomed to menial employments, became 
mighty Rajahs, The Bonslas, at the 
head of a band of*plunderere, occupied 
the vast region of Berar. The Guico- 
war, which is, being interpreted, the 
Herdsman, founded that dynasty which 
still reigns in Quzerat. The houses of 
Scindia and Holkar waxed great in 
Malwa. One adventurous captain made 
his nest on the impregnable rock of 
Good. Another became the lord of 
the thousand villa^ges which are scat- 
tered among the green rice-fields of I 
Tanjore. 

That was the time throughout India 
of double government. The form and 
the power were every where separated. 
The Mussulman. nabobs who had be- 
come sovereign princes, the Vizier in 
Oude, and the Nizam at Hyderabad, 
still called themselves the viceroys 
of the house of Tamerlane. In the 
same manner the Mahratta states, 
though really independent of each 
other, pretended to be members of one 
empire. Tl^y all acknowledged, by 
words and ceremonies, the supremacy 
of the heir of Sevajee, a roi faineant 


who chewed hang and toyed with 
dancing girls in a state prison at Sat- 
tara, and of his Pesliwa or mayor of 
the palace, a great hereditary magis- 
trate, who kept a court with kingly 
state at Poonah, and whoso authority 
was obeyed in the spacious provinces 
of Anrungabad and Bejapoor. 

Some months before war was declared 
in Europe the government of Bengal 
was alarmed by . the news that a French 
adventurer, who passed for a man of 
quality, had arrived at Poonah. It 
was said that be had been received 
there with great distinction, that he 
had delivered to the Peshwa letters 
and presents from Louis the Sixteenth, 
and that a treaty, hostile to England, 
had been concluded between France 
and the Mahrattas. 

Hastings immediately resolved to 
strike the first blow. The title of the 
Peshwa was not undisputed. A por- 
tion of the Mahratta nation was fa- 
vourable to a pretender. The Go- 
vernor-General determined to espouse 
this pretender’s interest, to move an 
army across the peninsula of India, 
and to form a close alliance with the 
1 chief of the house of Bonsla, who 
[ruled Berar, and who, in power and 
dignity, was inferior to none of the 
Mahratta princes. 

The army had marched, and the 
I negotiations with Berar were in pro- 
gress, when a letter from the English 
I consul at Cairo brought the news that 
war had been proclaimed both in Lon- 
don and Paris. All the measures which 
the crisis required were adopted by Hast- 
ings without a moment’s delay. The 
French factories in Bengal w’cre seized. 
Orders were sent to Madras that Pon- 
dicherry should instantly be occupied. 
Near Calcutta works were thrown up 
which were thought to render the ap- 
proach of a hostile force impossible. A 
maritime establishment was formed for 
the defence of |he river. Nine new bat- 
talions of sepoys were raised, and a 
corps of native artillery was formed 
out of the hardy Lascars of the Bay 
of Bengal. Having made these ar- 
rangements, the Governor -General, 
with calm confidence, pronounced his 
presidency secure from dl attack, tm- 
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less the Mahrattas should march 
against it in conjunction with the 
French. 

The expedition which Hastings had 
sent westward wsas not so speedily or 
completely successful as most of his 
undertakings. The commanding oiheer 
procrastinated. The authorities at 
Bombay blundered. But the Go- 
vernor-General persevered. A new 
commander repaired the errors of his 
predecessor. Several brilliant actions 
spread the military renown of the 
English through regions wher^ no Eu- 
ropean flag had ever been seen. It is 
probable that, if a new and more for- 
midable danger had not compelled 
Hastings to change his whole i)olicy, 
his plans , respecting the Mahratta em- 
pire would have been carried into com- 
plete cfl'ect. 

The authorities in England had 
wisely sent out to Bengal, as com- 
mander of the forces and member of 
the Council, one of the most dis- 
tinguished soldiers of that time. Sir 
E 3 T:e Coote had, many years before, 
been conspicuous among the founders 
of the British empire in the East. At 
the council of war which preceded the 
battle of Plassey, he earnestly recom- 
mended, in opposition to the majority, 
that daring course which, after some 
■hesitation, was adopted, and which 
was crowned with such splendid suc- 
cess. lie Buhsccpiently commanded in 
the south of India against the brave 
and unfortunate Lally, gained the de- 
cisive battle of Wandewash over the 
French and their native allies, took 
Pondicherry, and made the English 
power supreme in the Carnatic. Since 
those great exploits near twenty years 
had elapsed. Coote had no longer the 
bodily activity which he had shown in 
earlier days ; nor was the vigour of 
his mind altogether unimpaired. He 
was capricious and fretful, and required 
much coaxing to keep him in good 
humour. It must, we fear, he added 
that the love of money had grown 
upon him, and that he thought more 
about his allowances, and less about 
his duties, than might have been ex- 
pected from so eminent a member of 
60 noble a profesfiion. Still he was 
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perhaps the ablest officer that was then 
to be found in the British army. 
Among the native soldiers his name 
was great and his influence unrivalled. 
Nor is ho yet forgotten by them. Now 
and then a white-bearded old sepoy 
may still bo found who loves to talk 
of Porto Novo and PoUilorc. It is 
but a short time since one of those 
aged men came to present a memorial 
to an English officer, who holds one of 
the highest employments in India. A 
print of Coote hung in the room. 
The veteran recognised at once that 
face and figure v^^ich he bad not seen 
for more than half a century, and, for- 
getting his salam to the living, halted, 
drew himself up, lifted his hand, and 
with solemn reverence paid his military 
obeisance to the dead. 

Coote, though he did not, like Bar- 
well, vote constantly with the Go- 
vernor-General, was by no means in- 
clined to join in. systematic opposition, 
and on most questions concurred with 
Hastings, who did his best, by assi- 
duous courtship, and by readily grant- 
ing the most exorbitant allowances, to 
gratify the strongest passions of the 
old soldier. 

It seemed likely at this time that a 
general reconciliation would put an 
end to the quarrels which had, during 
some years, weakened and disgraced 
the goyemment of Bengal. The dan- 
gers of the empire might well induce 
men of patriotic feeling, — and of pa- 
triotic feeling neither Hastings nor 
Francis was destitute, — ^to forget pri- 
vate enmities, and to co-operate heartily 
for the general good. Coote had never 
been concerned in faction. Wheler 
was thoroughly tired of it. Harwell 
had made an ample fortune, and, 
though he had promised that he would 
not leave Calcutta while his help was 
needed in Council, was most desirous 
to return to England, and exerted 
himself to promote an arrangement 
which would set him at liberty. 

A compact was made, by which 
Francis agreed to desist from opposi- 
tion, and Hastings engaged that the 
friends of Francis should be admitted 
to a fair share of the honours and 
emolument^^'^4^f the service. During a 
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few months after this treaty there was 
apparent harmony at the council-board. 

Hannony, indeed,' was never more 
necessary : for at this moment internal 
calamities, more fonnidable than war 
itself, menaced Bengal. The authors 
of the Kegulating Act of 1773 had 
established two independent powers, 
tlie one judicial, and the other political; 
and, with a carelessness scandalously 
■ common in English legislation, had 
omitted to define the limits of either. 
The judges Jtook advantage of the in- 
distinctness, and attempted to draw to 
themselves supreme iathority, not only 
within Calcutta, but through the whole 
of the great tenitory subject to the 
Presidency of Fort William. There 
are few Englishmen who will not admit 
that the English law, in spite of modern 
iraproveraents, is neither so cheap nor 
so speedy as might be wished. Still, 
it is a system which has grown up 
among us. In some points it has been 
fashioned to suit our feelings ; in 
others, it has gradually fashioned our 
feelings to suit itself. Even to its 
worst evils we are accustomed ; and 
therefore, though we may complain of 
them, they do not strike us with the 
horror and dismay which would be 
produced by a new grievance of smaller 
severity. In India the case is widely 
different. English law, transplanted 
to that country, has all the vices from 
which we suffer here ; it has them all 
in a far higher de^ee; and it has other 
vices, compared with which the worst 
-..vices from which we suffer are trifles. 
Dilatory here, it is far more dilatory in 
a land where the help of an interpreter 
is needed by every judge and, by every 
advocate. Costly here, it is far more 
costly in a land into which the legal 
practitioners must be imported from 
an immense distance. All English 
labour in India, from the labour of the 
Governor -General and the Commander- 
in*Chief, down to that of a gtoom or a 
watchmaker, must be paid for at^a 
higher rate than at home. No man 
will be banished, and banished to the 
torrid zone, for nothing. The rule 
holds good with respect to the legal 
profession. No English barrister will 
work, fifteen thousand miles from all 


his friends, with the thermometer ai 
ninety-six in the shade, for the emo- 
luments which will content him in 
chambers that overlook the Thames. 
Accordingly, the fees* at Calcutta arc 
abput three times as great as the fees 
of Westminster Hall ; and this, though 
the people of India are, beyond all 
comparison, poorer than the i)eoplc of 
England. Yet the delay and the ex- 
pense, grievous as they are, form the 
smallest part of the evil which English 
law, imported without modifications 
into India, could not fail to produce. 
The strongest feelings of our nature, 
honour, religion, female modesty, rose 
up against the innovation. Arrest on 
mesne process was the first step in 
most civil proceedings ; and to a native 
of rank arrest was not merely a re- 
straint, but a foul personal indignity. 
Oaths were required in every stage of 
every suit ; and the feeling of a Quaker 
about an oath is hardly stronger than 
that of a respectable native. That the 
apartments of a woman of quality 
should be entered by strange men, or 
that her face should be seen by them, 
are, in the East, intolerable outrages, 

I outrages which are more dreaded than 
I death, and which can be expiated only 
' by the shedding of blood. To these 
outrages the most distinguished families 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa were 
i now exposed. Imagine what the state 
of our own country would be, if a 
jurisprudence were on a sudden intro- 
duced among us, which should be to 
us what our jurisprudence was to our 
Asiatic subjects. Imagine what the 
state of our country would be, if it 
were enacted that any man, by meredy 
swearing that a debt was due to him, 
should acquire a right to insult the 
persons of men of the most honourable 
and sacred callings and of women of 
the most shrinking delicacy, to horse- 
whip a general officer, to put a bishop 
in the stocks, to treat ladies in the 
way which called forth the blow of 
Wat Tyler. Something like this was 
the effect of the attempt which the 
Supreme Court made to extend its 
jurisdiction over the whole of the Com- 
pany’s territory. 

A reign of terror began, of terror 
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heightened by mystery ; for even that 
which was endured was less horrible 
than that which was anticipated. No 
man knew what was next to be ex- 
pected from this strange tribunal. It 
came from beyond the black water, as 
the people of India, with mystoribus 
horror, call the sea. It consisted of 
judges not one of whom was familiar 
witli the usages of the millions over 
whom they claimed boundless autho- 
rity. Its records were kept in un- 
known characters ; its sentences were 
pronounced in unknown sounds. It 
had already collected round itself an 
army of the worst part of the native 
population, informers, and false wit- 
nesses, and common barrators, and 
agents of chicane, and above all, a 
banditti of baililF’s followers, compared 
with whom the retainers of the worst 
English sponging-liouses, in the worst 
times, might be considered as upright 
and tender-hearted. Many natives, 
highly considered among their coun- 1 
trymen, were seized, hurried up to 
Calcutta, flung into the common gaol, 
not for any crime even imputed, not for 
any debt that had been proved, but 
merely as a precaution till their cause 
should come to trial. Tliere were in- 
stances in which men of the most 
venerable dignity, persecuted without 
a cause by extortioners, died of rage 
and shame in the gripe of the vile 
algiiazils of Impey. The harems of 
noble Mahommedans, sanctuaries re- 
spected in the East by governments 
which respected nothing else, were 
burst open by gangs of bailiffs. The 
Mussulmans, braver and less accus- 
tomed to suWission than the Hindoos, 
sometimes stood on their defence ; and 
there were instances in ‘ which they 
shed their blood in the doorway, while 
defending, sword in hand, the sacred 
apartments of their women. Nay, it 
seemed as if even the faint-hearted 
Bengalee, who had crouched at the 
feet of Surajah Dowlah, who had been 
mute during the administration of 
Vansittart, would at length find cou- 
rage in despair. No Mahratta invasion 
had ever spread through the province 
‘such dismay as this inroad of English 
lawyers. All the injustice of former 
VoL. II. 


oppressors, Asiatic and European, ap- 
peared as a blessing when compared 
with the justice of the Supreme Court 

Every class of the population, En- 
glish and native, with the exception of 
the ravenous pettifoggers who fattened 
on the misery and terror of an hnmense 
community, cried out loudly against 
this fearful oppression. But the judges 
were immovable. If a bailiff was 
resisted, they ordered the soldiers to be 
called out. If a servant of the Com- 
pany, in conformity with the orders of 
the government, withstood the miser- 
able catchpoles who, with Impey’s writs 
in their hands, exceeded tJie insolence 
and rapacity of gan^-rohbers, he was 
flung into prison for a contempt. The 
lapse of sixty years, the virtue and 
wisdom of many eminent magistrates 
who have during that time adminis- 
tered justice in the Supreme Court, 
have not effaced from the minds of the 
people of Bengal the recollection of 
those evil days. 

The members of the government 
were, on this subject, united as one 
man. ‘ Hastings had courted the 
judges ; he had found them useful in- 
struments ; but he was not disposed to 
make them his own masters, or the 
masters of India. His mind was large; 
his knowledge of the native character 
most accurate. He saw that the sys- 
tem pursued by the Supreme Court 
was degrading to the government and 
ruinous to the people ; and he resolved 
to oppose it manfully. The conse- 
quence was, that the friendship, if that 
be the proper word for such a con- 
nection, which had existed between 
him and Impey, was for a time com- 
pletely dissolved. The government 
placed itself firmly between the ty- 
rannical tribunjU and the people. The 
Chief Justice proceeded to the wildest 
excesses. The Governor- General and 
all the members of Council were served 
with writs, calling on them to appear 
before the King's justices, and to 
answer for their public acts. This 
was too much. ' Hastings, with just 
scorn, refused to obey the call, set at 
liberty the persons wrongfully detained 
by the Court, and took measures for 
resisting tfaf Ojutrageous proceedings 
P 
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the sheriff’s officers, if necessary, •by 
the sword. But he had in view an- 
other device, which might prevent the 
necessity of an appeal to arms. He 
■'Was seldom at a loss for an expedient; 
and he knew Impey well. The expe- 
dient, ffi this case, was a very simple 
one, neither more nor less than a bribe. 
Impey -was, by act of parliament, a 
judge, independent of the government 
of Bengal, and entitled to a salary of 
eigh^’thousand a year. Hastings pro- 
posed to make him also a judge in the 
Company’s service, removable at the 
pleasure of the government of Bengal; 
and to give him, in that capacity, about 
eight thousand a year more. It was 
understood that, in consideration of 
this new salary, Impey would desist 
from urging the high pretensions of 
his court. Tf he did urge these pre- 
tensions, the government could, at a 
moment’s notice, eject him from the 
new place which had been created for 
him. The bargain was struck; Bengal 
was saved; an appeal to force was 
averted ; and the Chief Justice was 
rich, quiet, and infamous. 

Of Impey’s conduct it is unneces- 
sary to apeak. It was of a piece with 
almost every part of his conduct that 
comes under the notice of history. No 
other such judge has dishonoured the 
English ermine, since Jefferies drank 
himself to death in th© Tower. But 
we cannot agree with those who have 
blamed Hastings for this transaction. 
The case stood thus. The negligent 
manner in which the Regulating Act 
had been framed put it in the power of 
the Chief' Justice to throw a great 
country into the most dreadful con- 
fusion. He was determined to use 
his power to the utmost, unless he was 
paid to be still; and Hastings con- 
sented to pay him. The necessity was 
to bo deplored. It is also to be de- 
plored that pirates should be able to 
exact ransom, by threatening to make 
theip captives w^k the plank. But to 
ransom a captive from pirates has 
always been held a humane and 
Christian act ; and it would be ab- 
surd to charge the payer of the ran*- 
som ■with corrupting the virtue of the 
corsair. This, we seriously thinks is a 


not unfair illustration of the relative 
position of Impey, Hastings, and the 
people of India. Whether it was 
right in Impey to demand or to accept 
a price for powers which, if they really 
belonged to him, he could not abdicate, 
which, if they did not belong to him, 
he ought never to have usurped, and 
which in neither case he could honestly 
sell, is one question. It is quite an- 
other question whether Hastings was 
not right to give any sum, however 
large, to any man, however worthless, 
rather than either surrender millions of 
human beings to pillage, or rescue 
'‘them by civil war. 

Francis strongly opposed this ar- 
rangement. It may, indeed, be sus- 
pected that personal aversion to Im- 
pey was as strong a motive* with 
Francis as regard for the. welfare of the 
province. To a mind burning with 
resentment, it might seem better to 
leave Bengal to the oppressors than to 
redeem it by enriching them. It is 
not improbable, on the other hand, that 
Hastings may have been the more 
willing to resort to an expedient agree- 
able to the Chief Justice, because that 
high functionary had already been so 
serviceable, and might, when existing 
dissensions were composed, be service- 
able again. 

But it was not on this point alone 
that Francis was now opposed to 
Hastings. The peace between them 
proved to be only a short and hollow 
truce, during which their mutual aver- 
sion was constantly becoming stronger. 
At length an explosion took place. 
Hastings publicly charged Francis witli 
having deceived him, and with having 
induced Barwell to quit the service by 
insincere promises. Then came a dis- 
pute, such as frequently arises even be- 
tween honourable men, when they may 
make important agreements by mere 
verbal communication. An impartial 
historian will probably be of opinion 
that they had misunderstood each 
other ; but their minds were so much 
embittered that they imputed to each 
other nothing less than deliberate vil- 
lany. “ I do not,” said Hastings, in a 
minute recorded on the Consultations 
of the Government, “Ido not trust to 
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Mr. Francis’s promises of candour, 
convinced that he is incapable of it. I 
judge of his public conduct by his pri- 
vate, which I have found to be void of 
truth and honour.” After the Council 
had risen, Francis put a challenge into 
the Governor- General’s hand. It was 
instantly accepted. They met, and 
fired. Francis was shot through the 
body. He was carried to a neighbour- 
ing house, where it appeared that the 
wound, though severe, was not mortal. 
Hastings inquired repeatedly after his 
enemy’s health, and proposed to call 
on him ; but Francis coldly declined 
the visit. Ho had a proper sense, he 
said, of the Governor-General’s polite- 
ness, but could not consent to any pri- 
vate interview. They could meet only 
at the Council Board. 

In a very short time it was made 
signally- manifest to how great a dan- 
ger the Governor-General had, on this 
occasion , exposed his country. A crisis 
arrived with which he, and he alone, 
was competent to deal. It is not too 
much to say that, if he had been taken 
from the head of affairs, the years 
1780 and 1781 would have been as 
fatal to our power in Asia as to our 
power in America. 

The Mahrattas had been the chief 
objects of apprehension to Hastings. 
The measures which he had adopted 
for the purpose of breaking their power, 
had at first been frustrated by the 
errors of those whom he was com- 
pelled to employ; hut his perseve- 
rance and ability seemed likely to be 
crowned with success, when a far more 
formidable danger showed itself in a 
distant quarter. 

About thirty years before this time, 
a Mahommedan soldier had begun to 
distinguish himself in the wars of 
Southern India. His education had 
been neglected ; his extraction was 
humble. Ilis father had been a petty 
officer of revenue;^ his grandfather a 
wandering dervise.' But though thus 
meanly descended, though ignorant 
even of the alphabet, the adventurer 
had no sooner been placed at the head 
of a body of troops than he approved 
himself a man horn for conquest and 
command. Among the crowd of chiefs 
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who were struggling for a share of India, 
none could compare with him iu the 
qualities of the captain and the states- 
man. He bec^e a general ; he became 
a sovereign. . Out of the fragments of 
old principalities, which had gone to 
pieces in the general wreck, he formed 
for himself a great, compact, and vigor- 
ous empire. That empire he ruled 
Avith the ability, severity, and vigilance 
of Lewis the Eleventh. Licentious in 
his pleasures, inplacable in his revenge, 
he had yet enlargement of mind enough 
to perceive how much the prosperity 
of subjects adds to the strength of 
governments. He was an oppressor; 
but he had at least the merit of pro- 
tecting his people against all oppres- 
sion except his own; He was now in 
extreme old age ; but his intellect was 
as clear, and his spirit as high, as in 
the prime of manhood. Such was the 
great Hyder Ali, the founder of the 
Mahommedan kingdom of Mysore, and 
the most formidable enemy with whom 
the English conquerors of India have 
ever had to contend. 

Had Hastings been governor of Ma- 
dras, Hyder would have been either 
made a friend, or vigorously encoun- 
tered as an enemy. Unhappily the 
English authorities in the south pro- 
voked their powerful neighbour’s hos- 
tility, without being prepared to repel 
it. On a sudden, an army of ninety 
thousand men, far superior in disci- 
pline and efficiency t6 any other native 
force that could be found in India, 
came pouring through those wild 
passes which, worn by mountain ten:- 
rents, and dark with jungle, lead down 
from the table-land of Mysore to the 
plains of the Carnatic. This great 
army was accompanied by a hundred 
pieces of cannon ; and its movements 
were guided by many French officers, 
trained in the best military schools of 
Europe. 

Hyder was every where triumphant. 
The sepoys in many British garrisons 
flung down their arms. Some forts 
were surrendered by treachery, and 
some by despair. In a few days the 
whole open country north of the Cole- 
roon had submitted. The English in- 
habitants M Madras could already seo 

P 2 
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oy night, from the top of Mount St. 
Thomas, the eaetem shy reddened by 
a vast gemieircle of blazing villages, 
.The ^vhite villas, to wh^h our country- 
men retire after the daily labours of 
government and of trade, when the 
cool evening breeze springs up from 
the bay, were now left withopt inhabit- 
ants ; for bands of the fierce horse- 
men of Mysore had already been seen 
prowling among the tulip-trees, and 
near the gay verandas. Even the town 
was not thought secure, and the British 
merchants and public functionaries 
made haste to crowd themselves behind 
the cannon of Fort St. George. 

There were the means, indeed, of 
assembling an army which might have 
defended the presidency, and even 
driven the invader back to his moun- 
tains, Sir Hector Munro was at the 
head of one considerable force ; Baillie 
was advancing with another. United, 
they might have presented a formid- 
able front even to such an enemy as 
Hyder. But the English commanders, 
neglecting those fundamental rules of 
»,hc military art of which the propriety 
is obvious even to men who had never 
received a military education, deferred 
their junction, and were separately at- 
tacked. Baillie’s detachment was de- 
stroyed. Munro was forced to aban- 
don his baggage, to fling his guns into 
the tanks, and to save himself by a 
retreat which might be called a flight. 
In three weeks from the commence- 
ment of the war, the British empire in 
Southern India had been brought to 
the verge of ruin. Only a few forti- 
fied places remained to us. The glory 
of our arms had departed. It was 
known that a great French expedition 
might soon be expected on the coast of 
Coromandel. England, beset by ene- 
mies on every side, was in no condition 
to protect such remote dependencies. 

Then it was that the fertile genius 
and serene courage of Hastings achieved 
{heir most signal triumph. A swift j 
ship, flying before tlie south-west mon- 
soon, brought the evil tidings in few 
days to Calcutta. In twenty-four hours 
the Governor-General had framed a 
complete^lan of policy adapted to the 
altered state of affairs. The struggle j 


with Hyder was a struggle for life and 
death. All minor objects must be 
sacrificed to the preservation of the 
Carnatic. The disputes with the Mah- 
rattas must bo accommodated. A largo 
military force and a supply of money 
must be instantly sent to Madras. But 
even these measures would be insuffi- 
cient, unless the war, hitherto so grossly 
mismanaged, were placed under the 
direction of a vigorous mind. It was 
no time for trifling. Hastings deter- 
mined to resort to an extreme exer- 
cise of power, to suspend the incapable 
governor of Fort St. George, to send 
Sir Eyre Coote to oppose Hyder, and 
to intrust that distinguished general 
with the whole adniinistration of the 
war. 

In spite of the sullen opposition of 
Francis, who had now recovered from 
his wound, and had returned to the 
Council, the Govcrnor-Gcnerars wise 
and firm policy was approved by the 
majority of the board. The rcint’orce- 
ments were sent off with great expedi- 
tion, and reached Madras before the 
French armament arrived in the Indian 
seas. Coote, broken by age and dis- 
ease, was no longer the Coote of Wan- 
dewash ; but he was still a resolute 
and skilful commander. The progress 
of Hyder was arrested ; and in a few 
months the great victory of Porto Novo 
retrieved the honour of the English 
arms. 

In the mean time Francis had re- 
turned to England, and Hastings was 
now left perfectly unfettered. Wheler 
had gradually been relaxing in his op- 
position, and, after the departure of his 
vehement and implacable colleague, 
co-operated heartily with the Gover- 
nor-General, whose influence over the 
British in India, always great, had, by 
the vigour and success of his recent 
Pleasures, been considerably increased. 

But, though the difficulties arising 
from factions witlyn the Council were 
at an end, another class of difficulties 
had become more pressing than ever. 
The financial embarrassment was ex- 
treme. Hastings had to find the m cans, 
not only of carrying on the govern- 
ment of Bengal, but of maintaining a 
most costly war against both Indian 
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and European enemies in the Car- 
natic, and of making remittances to 
England. A few years before this 
time he had obtained relief by plun- 
dering the Mogul and enslaving the 
Roliillas ; nor were the resources of 
his fruitful mind by any means ex- 
hausted. 

His hrst design was on Benares, a 
city which in wealth, population, dig- 
nity, and sanctity, was among the fore- 
most of Asia. It was commonly be- 
lieved that half a million of human 
beings was crowded into that laby- 
rinth of lofty alle jp, rich with shrines, 
and minarets, and i)dconies, and carved 
oriels, to which the sacred apes clung by 
hundreds. The traveller could scarcely 
make his way through the press of 
holy mendicants and not less holy 
bulls. The broad and stately flights 
of steps which descended from these 
swarming haunts to the bathing-places 
along the Ganges were worn every 
day by the footsteps of an innumerable 
multitude of worshippers. The schools ! 
and temples drew crowds of pious 
Hindoos from every province where 
the Brahminical faith was known. 
Hundreds of devotees came thither 
every month to die: for it was be- 
lieved that a peculiarly happy fate 
awaited the man who should pass from 
the sacred city into the sacred river. 
Nor was superstition the only motive 
which allured strangers to that great 
metropolis. Commerce had as many 
pilgrims as religion. All along the 
shoreiS of the venerable stream lay great 
fleets of vessels laden with rich mer- 
chandise. From the looms of Benares 
went forth the most delicate silks that 
adorned the balls of St. James’s and 
of Versailles ; and in the bazars, the 
muslins of Bengal and the sabres of | 
Oude were mingled with the jewels of i 
Golconda and the shawls of Cashmere. | 
This rich capital, and the surrounding j 
tract, had long been under the imme- j 
diate rule of a Hindoo prince, who 
rendered homage to the Mogul em- 
perors. During the great anarchy of 
India, the lords of Benares became in- 
dependent of the court of Delhi, but 
were compelled to submit to the autho- 
rity of the Nabob of Oude. Ojjpresscd 
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by this formidable neighbour, they in- 
voked the protection of the English* 
The English protection was given; 
and at length the Nabob Vizier, by a 
solemn treaty, ceded all his rights over 
Benares to the Company. From that 
time the Rajah was the vassal of the 
government of Bengal, acknowledged 
its suprenmey, and engaged to send an 
annual tribute to Fort William. This 
tribute Chey te Sing, the reigning prince, 
had paid with strict punctuality. 

About the precise nature of the legal 
relation between the Company and the 
Rajah of Benares, there has been much 
warm and acute controversy. On the 
one side, it has been maintained that 
Cheyte Sing was merely a great sub- 
ject on whom the superior power had 
a right to call for aid in the necessities 
of the empire. On the other side, it 
has been contended that he wm an 
independent prince, that the only claim 
which the Company had upon him 
was for a fixed tribute, and that, while 
the fixed tribute was regularly paid, 
as it assuredly was, the English had 
no more right to exact any further 
contribution from him than to demand 
subsidies from Holland or Denmark. 
Nothing is easier than to find pre- 
cedents and analogies in favour of 
cither view. 

Our own impression is that neither 
view is correct. It was too much the 
habit of English politicians to take it 
for granted that there was in India 
a known and definite constitution by 
which questions of this kind were to 
be decided. The truth is that, during 
the interval which elapsed between the 
fall of the house of Tamerlane and the 
establishment of the British ascendency, 
there was no such constitution. The 
old order of things had passed away ; 
the new order of things was not yet 
formed. All was transition, confusion, 
obscurity. Every body kept his head 
as he best might, and scrambled for 
whatever he could get. There have 
lieen similar seasons in Europe. The 
time of the dissolution of the Carlo- 
vingian empire is an instance. Who 
would think of seriously discussing the 
question, what extent of pecuniary aid 
and of obftAnce Hugh Capet had a 
P 3 
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ccmstitwticmal rij^ht to demand from 
the Buko of Britanny or the Duke of 
Normandy ? The words “ constitu- 
tional right” had, in that state of 
society, no meaning. If* H igh Capet 
laid hands on all tlie possessions of the 
Duke of Normandy, this might be nn- 
jiiBt and immoral ; but it wmild not be 
illegal, in the sense in wliicl the ordi- 
nances of Charles the Tenth were il- 
legal. If, on the other hand, the Duke 
of Normandy made war on Hugh Ca- 
pet, this might be unjust and immoral; 
but it would not be illegal, in the sense 
in which the expedition of Prince Louis 
Bonaparte was illegal. 

Very similar to this was the state of 
India sixty years ago. Of the existing 
governments not a single one could lay 
claim to legitimacy, or coul^ plead 
any other title than recent occupation. 
There was scarcely a province in 
which the real sovereignty and the 
nominal sovereignty were not disjoined. 
Titles and forms were still retained 
which implied that the heir of Tamer- 
lane was an absolute niler, and that 
the Nabobs of the provinces were his 
lieutenants. In re^ty, he was a cap- 
tive. The Nabobs were in some places 
independent princes. In other places, 
as in Bengal and the Carnatic, they 
had, like their master, become mere 
phantoms, and the Company was su- 
preme. Among the Mahrattas, again, 
the heir of Sevajee still kept the title 
of Eajah ; but he was a prisoner, and 
his prime minister, the Peshwa, had 
become the hereditary chkf of the state. 
Hie Feshwa, in his turn, was fast sink- 
ing into the same degraded situation 
into which he had reduced the Hajah. 
It was, we believe, impossible to find, 
from the Himalayas to Mysore, a siftgle 
government which was .at once a 
government de facto and a government 
dejwre, which possessed the physical 
means of making itself feared by it« 
neighbours and subjects, and which 
had at the same time the authority 
derived from law and long prescription. 

Hastings clearly discerned what was 
hidden from most of his contempora- 
ries, that such a state of things gave 
immense advantages to a ruler of great 
talents and few scruplesi In every in- 


ternational (question that could arise, 
ho had his option between the de facta 
ground and the de jure ground ; and 
tiie probability was that one of those 
grounds w^ould sustain any claim that 
it might be convenient for him to make, 
and enable him to resist any claim made 
by others. In every controversy, ac- 
cordingly, he resorted to the plea which 
suited his immediate purpose, without 
troubling himself in the least about 
consistency; and thus he scarcely ever 
failed to find what, to ixirsons of short 
memories and scanty information, 
seemed to he a justi%jation for what he 
wanted to do. Sometimes the Nabob 
of Bengal is a shadow, sometimes a 
monarch. Sometimes the Vizier is a 
mere deputy, sometimes an independent 
potentate. If it is expedient for the 
Company to show some legal title to 
the revenues of Bengal, the grant under 
the seal of the Mogul is brought for- 
ward as an instrument of the highest 
authority. When the Mogul asks for 
the rents which were reserved to him by 
that very grant, lie is told that he is a 
mere pageant, that the English power 
rests on a very different foundation 
from a charter given by him, that he is 
welcome to play at royalty as long as 
he likes, but that ho must expect no 
tribute from the real masters of India. 

It is true that it was in the power of 
others, as well as of Hastings, to prac- 
tise tljis legerdemain ; but in the con- 
troversies of governments, sophistry is 
of little use unless it be backed by 
power. There is a principle which 
Hiustings was fond of asserting in the 
strongest terms, and on which he acted 
with undeviating steadiness. It is a 
principle which, wc must own, though 
it may be grossly abused, can hardly 
be disputed in the present state of 
public law. It is this, that where an 
ambiguous question arises between two 
governments, there is, if they cannot 
agree, no appeal except to force, and 
.that the opinion of the stronger must 
prevail. Almost every question was 
ambiguous in India. The English go- 
vernment was the strongest in India. 
The consequences are obvious. The 
English government might do exactly 
what it chose. 
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The English government now chose 
to wring money out of Cheyte Sing. It 
had formerly been convenient to treat 
him as a sovereign prince ; it was now 
convenient to treat him as a subject. 
Dexterity inferior to tliat of Hastings 
could easily find, in the general chaos 
of laws and customs, arguments for 
either course. Hastings wanted a great 
supply. It was known that Cheyte Sing 
had a large revenue, and it was sus- 
pected that he had accumulated a trea- 
sure. Nor was he a favourite at Cal- 
cutta, He had, when the Governor- 
General was in great difficulties, courted 
the favour of Francis and Clavering. 
Hastings, who, less perhaps from evil 
passions than from policy, seldom left 
an injury unpunished, was not sorry 
that the fate of Cheyte Sing should 
teach neighbouring princes the same 
lesson which the fate of Nuncomar hud 
already impressed on the inhabitants of 
Bengal. 

In 1778, on the first breaking out of' 
the war with France, Chbyto Sing was 
called upon to pay, in addition to his 
fixed tribute, an extraordinary contri- 
bution of fifty thousand pounds. In 

1779, an equal sum was exacted. In 

1780, the demand was renewed. Cheyte 
Sing, in the hope of obtaining some in- 
dulgence, secretly offered the Governor- 
General a bribe of twenty thousand 
pounds. Hastings took the money, and 
his enemies have maintained that he 
took it intending to keep it. He cer- 
tainly concealed the transaction, for a 
time, both from the Council in Bengal 
and from the Directors at home ; nor 
did he ever give any satisfactory reason 
for the concealment. Public spirit, or 
the fear of detection, at last determined 
him to withstand the temptation. Ho 
paid over the bribe to the Company’s 
treasury, and insisted that the Rajah 
should instantly comply with the de- 
mands of the English government. The 
Rajah, after the fashion of his country- 
men, shuffled, solicited, and pleaded 
poverty. The grasp of Hastings was 
not to be so eluded. He added to the 
requisition another ten thousand pounds 
as a fine for delay, and sent troops to 
exact the money. 

The money was paid. But this was 
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not enough. The late events in the 
south of India had increased the finan- 
cial embarrassments of the Company, 
Hastings was determined to plunder 
Cheyte Sing, and, for tMat end, to fasten 
a quarrel on him. Accordingly, the 
Rajah was now required to keep a body 
of cavalry for the service of the British 
government. Ho objected and evaded. 
This was exactly what the Governor- 
General wanted. He had now a pre- 
text for treating the wealthiest of hu! 
vassals as a criminal. “I resolved,” — 
these are the words of Hastings himself, 
— “to draw from his guilt the means 
of relief of the Company’s distresses, to 
make him pay largely for his pardon, 
or to exact a severe vengeance for past 
delinquency.” The plan was simply this, 
to demand larger and larger contribu- 
tions till the Rajah should be di’iven to 
remonstrate, then to call his remon- 
strance a crime, and to punish him by 
confiscating all his possessions. 

Cheyte Sing was in the greatest dis- 
may. Ho offered two hundred thou- 
sand pounds to propitiate the British 
government. But Hastings replied that 
nothing less than half a million would 
be accepted. Nay, he began to think 
of selling Benares to Oude, as he had 
formerly sold Allahabad and Rohilcund. 
llic matter was one which could not 
be well managed at a distance ; and 
Hastings resolved to visit Benares. 

Chc^e Sing received his liege lord 
with every mark of reverence, came 
near sixty miles, with his guards, to 
meet and escort the illustrious visiter, 
and expressed his deep concern at the 
displeasure of the English. He even 
took off his turban, and laid it in the 
lap of Hastings, a gesture which in 
India marks the most profound sub- 
mission and devotion. Hastings be- 
haved with cold and repulsive severity. 
Having arrived at Benares, he sent to 
the Rajah a paper containing the de- 
mands of the government of Bengal. 
The Rajah, in reply, attempted to clear 
himself from the accusations brought 
against him. Hastings, who wanted 
money and not excuses, was not to be 
put off by the ordinary artifices of 
Eastern negotiation. He instantly or- 
1 dered the Jlajah to be arrested and 
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the ciiatody of two com- 
|>ai3ii*» c^f 4e|H)ys. 

these strong measures, 
Ha^in^ seai^ely showed his usual 
iudgnient. ,It*^s possible that, having 
lad little opportunity of personally ob- 
serving any part of the population of 
India, except the Bengalees, he was not 
fully aware of the diflference between 
their character and that of the tribes 
which inhabit the upper provinces. He 
was now in a land far more favourable 
to tlic vigour of the human frame than 
the Delta of the Ganges ; in a land 
fruitful of soldiers, who have been 
found worthy to follow English bat- 
talions to the charge and into the 
breach. The Rajah was popular among 
his subjects. His administration had 
been mild; and the prosperity of the 
district which he governed presented a. 
striking contrast to the depressed state 
of Bahar under our rule, and a still 
more striking contrast to the misery of 
the provinces which were cursed by the 
tyranny of the Nabob Vizier. The na- 
tional and religious prejudices with 
which the English were regarded 
throughout India were peculiarly in- 
tense in the metropolis of the Brah- 
sninical superstition. It can therefore 
sciircclybe doubted that the , Governor- 
General, i^fore he outraged the dignity 
of Oheyt^ Sing by an arrest, ought to 
have assemble# a force capable of bear- 
ing down all opposition. Ibis had not 
been done. The handful of sepoys who 
attended Hastings would probably have 
been sufficient to overawe Moorshe- 
dabad, or the Black Towp of Calcutta. 
But they were une^al to a conflict with 
the hardy rabble of Snares. The streets 
surrounding the palace were filled by 
an immense multitude, of whom a large 
proportion^ as is usual in Upper India, 
wore arms. The tumult became a fight, 
and the fight a massacre. The English 
officers defended themselves with des- 
perate courage against overwhelming 
numbers, and fell, as became them, 
sword in hand. Tlie sepoys were but- 
chered, The gates were forced. The 
captive prince, neglected by his gaolers 
during the confusion, discovered an 
Outlet whicli opened on the precipitous 
bank of the Ganges, let himself down 


to the water by a string made of the 
turbans of his attendants, found a boat, 
and escaped to the opposite shore. 

If Hastings had, by indiscreet violence, 
brought himself into a difficult and pe - 
rilous situation, it is only just to ac- 
knowledge that he extricated himself 
with even more than his usual ability 
an# presence of mind. He had only 
fifty men with him. The building in 
which he had taken up his residence 
was on every side blockaded by the in- 
surgents. But his fortitude remained 
unshaken. The Rajah from the other 
side of the river sent apologies and li- 
beral offers. They were not even an- 
swered. Some subtle and enterprising 
men were found who undertook to pass 
through the throng of enemies, and to 
convey the intelligence of the late events 
to the English cantonments. It is the 
fashion of the natives of India to wear 
large earrings of gold. When they 
travel, the rings are laid aside, lest the 
precious metal should tempt some gang 
of robbers; and, in place of the ring, 
a quill or a roll of paper is inserted 
in the orifice to prevent it from closing. 
Hastings placed in the ears of his mes- 
sengers letters rolled up in the smallest 
compass. Some of these letters were 
addressed to the commanders of En- 
glish troops. One was written to assure 
his wife of his safety. One was to the 
envoy whom he had sent to negotiate 
with the Mahrattas. Instructions for 
the negotiation were needed ; and the 
Governor-General framed them in that 
situation of extreme danger, with as 
much composure as if he had beeu 
writing in his palace at Calcutta. 

Things, however, were not yet at the 
worst. An English officer of more spirit 
than judgment, eager to di3tinguish 
himself, made a premature attack on 
the insurgents beyond the river. His 
troops were entangled in narrow streets, 
and assailed by a furious population. 
He fell, with many of his men ; and the 
survivors were forced to retire. 

This event produced the effect which 
has never failed to follow every check, 
however slight, sustained in India by 
the English arms. Eor hundreds ot 
miles round, the whole country was in 
commotion. The entire population of 
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the district of Benares took arms. The 
fields were abandoned by th6 husband- 
men, who thronged to defend their 
prince. The infection spread to Oude. 
The oppressed people of that province 
rose up against the Nabob Vizier, re- 
fused to pay their imposts, and put the 
revenue officers to flight. Even Bahar 
was ripe for revolt. The hopes of 
Cheyte Sing began to rise. Instead of 
imploring mercy in the humble style of 
a vassal, he began to talk the language 
of a conqueror, and threatened, it was 
said, to sweep the white usurpers out of 
the land. But the English troops were 
now assembling fast. The officers, and 
even the private men, regarded the 
Governor-General with enthusiastic at- 
tachment, and flew to his aid with an 
alacrity which, as he boasted, had never 
been shown on any other occasion. 
Major Popham, a brave and skilful 
soldier, who had highly distinguished 
himself in the Mahratta war, and in 
whom the • Governor-General reposed 
the greatest confidence, took the com- 
mand. The tumultuary army of the 
Rajah was put to rout. His fastnesses 
were stormed. In a few hours, above 
thirty thousand men left his standard, 
and returned to their ordinary avoca- 
tions. The unhappy prince fled from 
his country for ever. His fair domain 
was added to the British dominions. 
One of his relations indeed was ap- 
pointed rajah ; but the Rajah of Benares 
was henceforth to be, like the Nabob 
of Bengal, a mere pensioner. 

By this revolution, an addition of 
two hundred thousand pounds a year 
was made to the revenues of the Com- 
pany. But the immediate relief was not 
as great as had been expected. The 
treasure laid up by Cheyte Sing had I 
been popularly estimated at a million 
sterling. It turned out to be about a ! 
fourth part of that sum ; and, such as it j 
was, it was seized by the army, and di- : 
vided as prize-money. 

Disappointed in his expectations 
from Benares, Hastings was more vio- 
lent than he would otherwise have been, 
in his dealings with Oude. Sujah 
Dowlah had long been dead. His son 
and successor, Asapb-ul-Dowlah, was 
one of the weakest and most vicious] 
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even of Eastern princes. His life Was 
divided between torpid repose and the 
most odious forms of sensuality. Ip 
his court there was l^undless waste, 
throughout his dominions wretchedness 
and disorder. He had been, under the 
skilful management of the English go- 
vernment, gradually sinking from the 
rank of an independent prince to that 
of a vassal of the Company. It was 
only by the help of a British brigade 
that he could be secure from the aggres- 
sions of neighbours who despised his 
weakness, and from the vengeance ol 
subjects who detested his tyranny. A 
brigade was furnished; and he engaged 
to defray the charge of paying and 
maintaining it. Erom that time his 
independence was at an end. Hastings 
was not a man to lose the advantage 
which he had thus gained. The Nabob 
soon began to complain of the burden 
which he had undertaken to bear. His 
revenues, he said, were falling off ; his 
servants were unpaid; he could no 
longer support the expense of the ar- 
rangement which he had sanctioned. 
Hastings would not listen to these re- 
presentations. The Vizier, ho said, had 
invited the government of Bengal to 
send him troops, and had promised to 
pay for them. The troops had been 
sent. How long the troops were to re- 
main in Oude was a matter not settled 
by the treaty. It remained, therefore, 
to be settled between the contracting 
parties. But the contracting parties 
differed. Who then must decide ? The 
stronger. 

Hastings also argued that, if the 
j English force was withdrawn, Oude 
would certainly become a prey to anar- 
chy, and would probably be overrun by 
a Mahratta army. That the flnances 
of Oude were embarrassed he admitted. 
But he contended, not without reason, 
tliat the embarrassment was to be attri- 
buted to the incapacity and vices of 
Asaph-ul-Dowlah himself, and that if 
less were spent on the troops, the only 
effect would be that more would be 
squandered on worthless favourites. 

Hastings had intended, after settling 
the affairs of Benares, to visit Lucknow, 
and there W; confer with Asaph-ul- 
Dowlah. But the obsequious courtesy 
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of the VMar prevented this' 

visit. With a sm^l train he hastened 
^ meet the Governor-General. An 
ihteirMew took place in the fortress 
which, from the crest of the precipitous ! 
rock of Chunar, looks down on the 
waters of the Gang^es. 

At first sight it might appear impos- 
sible that the negotiation should come 
to an amicable close. Hastings w'anted 
ah extraordinary supply of money. 
Asaph-uI-Dowlah wanted to obtain a 
remission of what he already owed. 
Such a difiference seemed to admit of 
no compromise. There was, however, 
one course satisfactory to both sides, 
one course by which it was possible to 
relieve the finances both of Oude and of 
Bengal ; and that course was adopted. 
It was simply this, that the Governor- 
General and the Nabob Vizier should 
join to rob a third party ; and the third 
party whom they determined to rob was 
the parent of one of the robbers. 

The mother of the late Nabob and 
his wife, who was the mother of the 
present Nabob, were known as the Be- 
gums or Princesses of Oude. They had 
possessed gi’eat influence over Sujah 
Dowlah, and had, at his death, been 
left in possession of a splendid dota- 
tion. The domains of which they re- 
ceived the rents and administered the 
government were of wide extent. The 
treasure hoarded by the late Nabob, a 
treasure which was popularly estimated 
at near three millions sterling^ was in 
their hands. They continued to oc- 
cupy his favourite palace at Pyzabad, 
the Beautifiil Dwelling ; while Asaph- 
ul-Dowlah held his court in the stately 
Xticknow, which he had built for him- 
self on the shores of the Goomti, and 
had adorned with noble mosques and 
colleges. 

Asaph-ul-DoTdah had already ex- 
torted considerable sums from his 
mother. She had at length appealed 
to the English ; and die Ihiglish had 
interfered. A solemn compact had 
been made, by which she eonsmited to 
give her son some peeuniBsy assistance, 
and he in his turn promis^ never to 
commit any further invasion of her 
rights. This compact was formally 
guaranteed by the govemment of Ben- 


gal. But times had changed ; money 
was wanted ; and the power which had 
given the guarantee was not ashamed 
to instigate the spoiler to excesses such 
that even he shrank from them. 

It was necessary to find some pre- 
text for a confiscation inconsistent, not 
merely with plighted faith, not merely 
with the ordinary rules of humanity 
and justice, but also with that great 
law of filial piety which, even in the 
wildest tribes of savages, even in those 
more degraded communities which 
wither under the influence of a corrupt 
half-civilization, retains a certain au- 
thority over the human mind. A pre- 
text was the last thing that Hastings 
was likely to want. The insurrection 
at Benares had produced disturbances 
in Oude. These disturbances it was 
convenient to impute to the Princesses. 
Evidence for the imputation there was 
scarcely any; unless reports wander- 
ing from one mouth to another, and 
gaining something by every transmis- 
sion, may be called evidence, The 
accused were furnished with no charge ; 
they were permitted to make no de- 
fence ; for the Governor- General wisely 
considered that, if he tried them, he 
might not be able to find a ground for 
plundering them. It was agreed be- 
tween him and the Nabob Vizier that 
the noble ladies should, by a sweeping 
act of confiscation, be stripped of their 
domains and treasures for the benefit 
of the Company, and that the sums 
thus obtained should be accepted by 
the govemment of Bengal in satisfac- 
tion of its claims on the government 
of Oude. 

While Asaph-ul-Dowlah was at 
Chunar, he was completely subjugated 
by the clear and commanding intellect 
of the English statesman. But, when 
they had separated, the Vizier began 
to reflect with uneasiness on the en- 
gagements into which he had entered. 
His mother and grandmother protested 
and implored. His heart, deeply cor- 
rupted by absolute power and licen- 
tious pleasures, yet not naturally 
unfeeling, failed him in this crisis. 
Even the English resident at Luck- 
now, though hitherto devoted to Hast- 
ings, shrank from extreme measures. 
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But the Govcrnor-Gciicml was inex- 
orable. He wrote to the resident in 
terms of the greatest seven tj, and de- 
clared that, if the spoliation which had 
been agreed upon w^ere not instantly 
carried into eflect, he would liimself 
go to Lucknow, and do that from which 
feebler minds recoil with dismay. The 
resident, thus menaced, waited on his 
Highness, and insisted that the treaty 
of Chiinar should be carried into full 
and immediate eiFect. Asaph-ul-Dow- 
lah yielded, making at the same time 
a solemn protestation that he yielded 
to compulsion. The lands were re- 
sumed; but the treasure was not so 
easily obtained. It was nocessaiy to 
use violence. A body of the Company’s 
troops marched to Fyzabad, and forced 
the gates of the palace. The Prin- 
cesses were confined to their own 
apartments. But still they refused to 
submit. Some more stringent mode of 
coercion was to be found. A mode 
^vas found of which, even at this dis- 
tance of time, wc cannot speak with- 
out shame and sorrow. 

There were at Fyzabad two ancient 
men, belonging to that unhappy class 
which a practice, of immemorial anti- 
quity in the East, has excluded from 
the pleasures of love and from the hope 
of posterity. It has always been hdd 
in Asiatic courts that beings thus 
estranged from sympathy with their 
kind are those whom princes may most 
safely trust. Sujah Dowlah had been 
of this opinion. He had given his 
entire confidence to the two eunuchs ; 
and after his death they remained at 
the head of the household of his 
widow. 

These men were, by the orders of the 
British government, seized, imprisoned, 
ironed, starved almost to death, in 
order to extort money from the Prin- 
cesses. After they had been two 
months in confinement, their health 
gave way. They implored permission 
to take a little exercise in the garden 
of their prison. The officer who was 
in charge of them stated that, if they 
were allowed this indulgence, there 
was not the smallest chance of their 
escaping, and that their irons really 
added nothing to the security of the 
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custody in which they were kept. He 
did not understand the plan of his 
superiors. Their object in these in- 
flictions was not security but torture ; 
and all mitigation was refused. Yet 
this was not the worst. It was resolved 
by an English government that these 
two infinn old men should be delivered 
to the tormentors. For that purpose 
they were removed to Lucknow. What 
lion-ors their dungeon there witnessed 
can only be guessed. But there re- 
mains on the records of Parliament, 
this letter, written by a British resident 
to a British soldier. 

“ Sir, the Nabob having determined 
to inflict corporal punishment upon the 
prisoners under your guard, this is to 
desire that his officers, when they shall 
come, may have free access to the pri- 
soners, and be permitted to do with 
them as they shall see proper.” 

While these barbarities were perpe- 
trated at Lucknow, the Princesses were 
still under duress at Fyzabad. Food 
was allowed to enter their apartments 
only in such scanty quantities that 
their female attendants were in danger 
of perishing with hunger. Month after 
month this cruelty continued, till at 
length, after twelve hundred thousand 
pounds had been wrung out of the 
Pi’incesses, Hastings began to think 
that he had really got to the bottom of 
their cofiers, and that no rigour could 
extort more. Then at length the 
wretched men who were detained at 
Lucknow regained their liberty. When 
their irons were knocked off, and the 
doors of their prison opened, their qui- 
vering lips, the tears which ran down 
their ' cheeks, and the thanksgivings 
which they poured forth to the com- 
mon Father of Mussulmans and Chris- 
tians, melted even the stout hearts of 
the English warriors who stood by. 

But we must not forget to do justice 
to Sir Elijah Impey’s conduct on this 
occasion. It was not indeed easy for 
him to intrude himself into a business 
so entirely alien from all his official 
duties. But there was something in- 
expressibly alluring, we must suppose, 
in the peculiar rankness of the infamy 
which was t^n .to bo got at Lucl^ow. 
He hurried tmt&er as ffist as relays of 
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palanquiii-bearers could carry him. A still be found most interesting and in* 
crowd of people came before him with structive. 

affidavits against the Begums, ready There was as yet no connection be- 
drawh in their hands. Those affidavits tween the Company and either of the 
he did not read. Some of them, in- great parties in the state. The minis- 
deed, he could not read ; for they were ters had no motive to defend Indian 
in the dialects of Northern India, and abuses. On the contrary, it was for 
no interpreterwas employed. He admi- their interest to show, if possible, that 
nistered the oath to the deponents with the government and patronage of our 
all possible expedition, and asked not Oriental empire might, with advantage, 
a single question, not even whether be transferred to themselves. The 
they had perused the statements to votes, therefore, which, in consequence 
which they swore. This work per- of the reports made by the two corn- 
formed, he got again into his paian- mittees, were passed by the Commons, 
quin, and posted back to Calcutta, to breathed the spirit of stern and indig- 
be in time for the opening of term, nant justice. The severest epithets 
The cause was one which, by his own were applied to several of the mea- 
confession, lay altogether out of his sures of Hastings, especially to the 
jurisdiction. Under the charter of Rohilla war ; and it was resolved, on 
justice, he had no more right to inquire the motion of Mr. Dundas, that the 
into crimes committed by Asiatics in Company ought to recall a (lovcrnor- 
Oude than the Lord President of the General who had brought such cala- 
Court of Session of Scotland to hold mities on the Indian people, and such 
an assize at Exeter. He had no right dishonour on the British name. An 
to try fhe Begums, nor did he pretend act was passed for limiting the juris- 
to try them. With what object, then, diction of the Supreme Court The 
did he undertake so long a journey ? bargain which Hastings had made with 
Evidently in order that he might give, the Chief Justice was condemned in 
in an irregular manner, that sanction the strongest terms ; and an address 
which in a regular manner ho could was presented to the king, praying that 
not give, to the crimes of those who Impey might he summoned home to 
had recently hired him ; and in order answer for his misdeeds, 
that a confused mass of testimony Impey was recalled by a letter from 
which he did not sift, which he did not the Secretary of State. But the pro- 
even read, might acquire an authority prictors of India Stock resolutely re- 
not properly belonging to it, from the fused to dismiss Hastings from their 
signature of the highest judicial func- service, and passed a resolution affirm- 
tionary in India. ing, what was undeniably true, that 

The time was approaching, however, they were intrusted by law with the 
when he was to be stripped of that right of naming and removing their 
robe which has never, since the Revo- Governor-General, and that they were 
lution, been disgraced so foully as by not bound to obey the directions of a 
him. The state of India had for some single branch of the legislature with 
time occupied much of the attention of respect to such nomination or re- 
the British Parliament. Towards the moval. 

close of the American war, two com- Tlius supported by his employers, 
mittees of the Commons sat on Eastern Hastings remained at the head of the 
affairs. In one Edmund Burke took government of Bengal till the spring 
the lead. The other was under the of 1785. His administration, so event- 
presidency of the able and versatile ful and stormy, closed in almost per- 
Henry Dundas, then liOrd Advocate of feet quiet. In the Council there was 
Scotland. Great as are the changes no regular opposition to his measures, 
which, during the last sixty years, have Peace was restored to India. The 
taken place in our Asiatic dominions, Mahratta war had ceased. Hyder was 
the Reports which those committees no more. A treaty had been con- 
laid on the table of the House will eluded with his son, Tippoo ; and the 
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Carnatic had been evacuated by the 
armies of Mysore. Since the termina- 
tion of the American war, England 
had no European enemy or rival in 
the Eastern seas. 

On a general review of the long ad- 
ministration of Hastings, it is impos- 
sible to deny that, against the great 
crimes by which it is blemished, we have 
to set otf great public services. England 
had passed thrqjigh a perilous crisis. 
She still, indeed, maintained her place 
in the foremost rank of European 
powers ; and the manner in which she 
had defended herself against fearful 
odds had inspired surrounding nations 
with a high opinion both of her spirit 
and of her strength. Nevertheless, in 
every part of the world, except one, 
she had been a loser. Not only had 
she been compelled to acknowledge 
the independence of thirteen colonies 
})CO])led by her children, and to con- 
ciliate tlic Irish by giving up the right 
of legislating for them j but, in the 
Mediterranean, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
on the coast of Africa, on the continent 
of America, she had been compelled to 
cede the fruits of her victories in former 
wars. Spain' regained Minorca and 
Elorida ; lYance regained Senegal, Go- 
rce, and several West Indian Islands. 
The only quarter of the world in which 
Britain had lost nothing was the quar- 
ter in which her interests had been 
committed to the care of Hastings. 
In spite of the utmost exettions both 
of European and Asiatic enemies, the 
power of our country in the East had 
been greatly augmented. Benares was 
subjected ; the Nabob Vizier reduced 
to vassalage. That our influence had 
been thus extended, nay, that Fort 
William and Fort St. George had not 
been occupied by hostile armies, was 
owing, if wo may .trust the general 
voice 'of the English in India, to the 
skill and resolution of Hastings. 

His internal administration, with all 
its blemishes, gives him a title to be 
considered as one of the most remark- 
able men in our history. He dissolved 
the double government. He transferred 
the direction of affairs to English 
hands. Out of a frightful anarchy, he 
educed at least a rude and imperfect 
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order. Thp whole organization by 
which justice was dispensed, revenue 
collected, peace maintained throughout 
a territory not inferior in population to 
the dominions of Lewis the Sixteenth 
or the Emperor Joseph, was formed 
and superintended by him. He boasted 
that every public office, without excep- 
tion, which existed when he left Bcn- 
giil, was his* creation. It is quite true 
that this system, after all the improve- 
ments suggested by the experience of 
sixty years, still needs improvement, 
and that it was at first far nmre defec- 
tive than it now is. But whoever 
seriously considers what it is to conj 
struct from the beginning the whole of 
a machine so vast and complex as a 
government, will allow that what Hast- 
ings effected deserves high admiration. 
To compare the most celebrated Euro- 
pean ministers to him seems to us as 
unjust as it would be to compare the 
best baker in London with Robinson 
Cnisoe, who, before he could bake a 
single loaf, had to make his plough 
and his harrow, his fences and his 
scarecrows, his sickle and his flail, his 
mill and his oven. 

The just fame of Hastings rises still 
higher, when we reflect tliat he was 
not bred a statesman ; that he was^ent 
from school to a counting-house ; and 
that he was employed during the prime 
of his manhood as a commercial agent, 
far from all intellectual society. 

Nor must we forget that all, or almost 
all, to whom, when placed at the head 
of aftairs, he could apply for assistance, 
were persons who owed as little as him- 
self, or less than himself, to education. 
A minister in Europe finds himself, on 
the first day on which he commences 
his functions, surrounded by expe- 
rienced public servants, the deposi- 
taries of official traditions. Hastings 
had no such help. His own reflection, 
his own energy, were to supply the 
place of all Downing Street and So- 
merset House. Having had no facilities 
for learning, he was forced to teach. 
He had first to form himself, and' then 
to form his instruments ; and this not 
in a single department, but in all the 
departments of the administration. 

It must be added that, while engaged 
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in this most arduous task, he was con- 
stantly trammelled by orders from 
hom^ and frequently borne down by ; 
a majority in council. The preserva- j 
tion of an Empire from a formidable | 
combination of foreign cxiemics, the ! 
construction of a government in all its | 
parts, were accomplished by him, ^^hile 
every ship brought out bales of ceiWure 
from his employers, and while the re- 
cords of every consultation were filled 
with acrimorjious minutes by his col- 
leagues. We believe that there never 
was a public man whose temper was so 
severely tried ; not Marlborough, when 
thwarted by the Dutch Deputies ; not 
Wellington^ when he had to deal at 
once with the Portuguese Regency, the 
Spanish Juntas, and Mr. Percival. 
But the temper of Hastings was equal to 
almost any trial. It was not sweet; but 
it was calm. Quick and vigorous as 
his intellect was, the patience with 
which he endured the most cruel vex- 
ations, till a remedy could be found, 
resembled the patience of stupidity. 
He seems to have been capable of re- 
sentment, bitter and long enduring; 
yet his resentment so seldom hurried 
him into any blunder, that it may be 
doubted whether what appeared to be 
revenge was any thing but policy. 

Tte effect of this singular equa- 
nimity was that he always had the full 
command of all the resources of one of 
the most fertile minds that ever ex- 
isted, Accordingly no complication of 
perils and embarrassments could per- 
plex him. For every difficulty he had 
a contrivance ready ; and, whatever 
may be thought of the justice and hu- i 
manity of some of his contrivances, it 
is certain that they seldom failed to 
serve the purpose for which they were 
designed. 

Together with this extraordinary 
talent for devising expedients, Hastings 
possessed, in a very high degree, 
another talent scarcely less necessary 
to a man in his situation; we mean 
the talent for conducting political con- 
troversy. It is as necessary to an En- 
glish statesman in the East that he 
should be able to write, as it is to a 
minister in this country that he should 
be able to speak. It is chiefly by the 


oratory of a public man here that the 
nation of liis powers. It is 

from the letters and reports of a public 
man in India that the dispensers of 
patronage form their estimate of him. 
In each case, tlie talent which receives 
peculiar encouragement is developed, 
perhaps at the expense of the other 
powers. In this country, wo some- 
times hear men speak above their 
abilities. It is not very unusual to 
find gentlemen in the Indian service 
who write above their abilities. The 
English politician is a little too much 
of a debater; the Indian politician a 
little too much of an essayist. 

Of the numerous servants of the 
Company who have distinguished 
themselves as framers of minutes and 
despatches, Hastings stands at the 
head. He was indeed the person who 
gave to the official writing of the In- 
dian governments the character which 
it still retains. He was matched against 
no common antagonist. But even Fran- 
cis was forced to acknowledge, with 
sullen and resentful candour, that 
there was no contending against tlie 
pen of Hastings. And, in truth, the 
Governor- General’s power of making 
out a case, of perplexing what it was 
inconvenient that people should under- 
stand, and of setting in the clearest 
point of view whatever would bear the 
light, was incomparable. His style 
must be praised with some reservation. 
It was in '’general forcible, pure, and 
polished ; but it was sometimes, though 
not often, turgid, and, on one or two 
occasions, even bombastic. Perhaps 
the fondness of Hastings for Persian 
literature may have tended to corrupt 
his taste. 

And, since we have referred to his 
literary tastes, it would be most unjust 
not to praise the judicious encourage- 
ment which, as a ruler, he gave to 
liberal studies and curious researches. 
His patronage was extended, with pru- 
dent generosity, to voyages, travels, 
experiments, publications. He did 
little, it is true, towards introducing 
into India the learning of the West. 
To make the young natives of Bengal 
familiar with Milton and Adam Smith, 
to substitute the geography, astronomy^ 
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and surgery of Europe for the dotages 
of the Brahminical superstition, or for 
the imperfect science of ancient Greece 
transfused through Arabian exposi- 
tions, this \v&3 a scheme reserved to 
crown the beneficent administration of 
a far more virtuous ruler. Still it is | 
impossible to refuse high com'menda- i 
tion to a man who, taken from a ledger | 
to govern an empire, overwhelmed by 
public business, suiTounded by people I 
as busy as himself, and separated by 
thousands of leagues from almost all 
literary society, gave, -both by his cx- i 
ample and by his munificence, a great | 
impulse to learning. In Persian andi 
Arabic literature he was deeply skilled, i 
With the Sanscrit he was not himself 
acquainted; but those who first brought j 
that language to the knowledge of Eu- 
ropean students owed much to his en-j 
couragement. It was under his pro-] 
tection that the Asiatic Society com- | 
menced its honourable career. That! 
distinguished body selected him to be 
its first president; but, with excellent 
taste and feeling, he declined the 
honour in favour of Sir William Jones. 
But the chief advantage which the 
students of Orientiil letters derived 
from his patronage remains to be men- 
tioned. The Pundits of Bengal had 
always looked with great jealousy on 
the attempts of foreigners to pry into 
those mysteries which were locked up 
in the sacred dialect. The Brahminical 
religion had been persecuted by the 
Mahommedans. What the Hindoos 
knew of the spirit of the Portuguese 
government might warrant them in 
apprehending persecution from Chris- 
tians. That apprehension, the wisdom 
and moderation of Hastings removed. 
He was the first foreign ruler who suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence of the 
hereditary priests of India, and who 
induced them to lay open to English 
scholars the secrets of the old Brah- 
minical theology and jurisprudence. 

It is indeed impossible to deny that, 
in the great art of inspiring large 
masses of human beings with confi- 
dence and attachment, no ruler ever 
surpassed Hastings. If he had made 
himself popular with the English by 
giving up the Bengalees to extortion 
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and oppression, or if, on the other 
hand, he had conciliated the Bengalees 
and alienated the English, there would 
have been no cause for wonder. What 
is peculiar to him is that, being the 
chief of a small band of strangers, who 
exercised boundless power over a great 
^digenous population, he made him- 
Af beloved both by the subject many 
arad by the dominant few. The atfec- 
tion felt for him by the civil service 
was singularly ardent and constant. 
Through all his disasters and perils, 
his brethren stood by him with stead- 
fast loyalty. The army, at the same 
time, loved him as armies have seldom 
loved any but the greatest chiefs who 
have led them to victory. Even in his 
disputes with distinguished military 
men, he could always count on the 
support of the military profession. 
While such was his empire over the 
hearts of his countrymen, ho enjoyed 
among the natives a popularity, such 
as other governors have perhaps better 
merited, but such as no other governor 
has been able to attain. Ho spoke 
their vernacular dialects with facility 
and precision. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with their feelings and usages. 
On one or two occasions, for great 
ends, he deliberately acted in defiance 
of their opinion ; but on such occasions 
he gained more in their respect than 
he lost in their love. In general, be 
carefully avoided all that could shock 
their national or religious prejudices. 
His administration was indeed in many 
respects faulty; but the Bengalee stan- 
dard of good government was not high. 
Under the Nabobs, the hurricane of 
Mahratta cavalry had passed annually 
over the rich alluvial plain. But even 
the Mahratta shrank from a conflict 
with the mighty children of the sea; 
and the immense rice harvests of the 
Lower Ganges were safely gathered in, 
under the protection of the English 
sword. The first English conquerors 
had been more rapacious and merciless 
even than the Mahrattas; but that ge- 
neration had passed away. Dcfectime 
as was the police, heavy as were the 
public burdens, it is probable that the 
oldest man JiTt, Bengal could not recol- 
lect a seasdll of equal security and 
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prosperity. For the first time within i 
living memory, the province was placed 
under a government strong enough to 
prevent others from robbing, and not 
inclined to play the robber itself. 
These things inspired good-will. At 
the same time, the constant success of 
Hastings and the manner in which he 
extricated himself from every difficulty 
made him an object of superstitidus 
admiration; and the more than regal 
splendour which he sometimes dis- 
played dazzled a people who have 
much in common with children. Even 
now, after the lapse of more than fifty 
years, the natives of India still talk of 
him as the greatest of the English; 
and nurses sing children to sleep with 
a jingling ballad about the fleet horses 
and richly caparisoned elephants of 
Sahib Warren Hostein. 

The gravest offence of which Hast- 
ings was guilty did not affect his 
popularity with the people of Bengal; 
for those offences were committed 
against neighbounng states. Those 
offences, as our readers must have per- 
ceived, we are not disposed to vindi- 
cate ; yet, in order that the censure 
may be justly apportioned to the 
transgression, it is fit that the motive 
of the criminal should be taken into 
consideration. The motive which 
prompted the worst acts of Hastings 
was misdirected and ill-regulated pub- 
lic spirit. The rules of justice, the 
sentiments of humanity, the plighted 
faith of treaties, were in his view as 
nothing, when opposed to the imme- 
diate interest of the state- This is no 
justification, according to the principles 
either of morality, or of what we be- 
lieve to be identical with morality, 
namely, far-sighted policy. Neverthe- 
less the common sense of mankind, 
which in questions of this sort seldom 
goes far wrongs will always recognise 
a distinction between crimes which 
originate in an inordinate t:cal for the 
commonwealth, and crimes which 
originate in selfish cupidity. To the 
benefit of this distinction Hastings is 
fairly entitled* There is, we conceive, 
no reason to suspect that the Bohiila 
war, the revolution df Benares, or the 
spoliation of the Princesses of Oude, 


added a rupee t© his fortune. Wo will 
not affirm that, in all pecuniary deal- 
ings, he showed that punctilious in- 
tegrity, that dread of the faintest 
appearance of evil, which is now the 
glory of the Indian civil service. But 
when the school in whicli he had been 
trained’, and the temptations to which 
he was exposed are considered, we are 
more inclined to praise him for his 
general uprightness with respect to 
money, than rigidly to blame him for a 
few transactions w'hich would now bo 
called indelicate and in*egnlar, but 
which even now would hardly be de- 
signated as corrupt. A rapacious 
man he certainly was not. Had he 
been so, he would infallibly have re- 
turned to his country the richest sub- 
ject in Europe. We speak within 
compass, when we say that, without 
applying any extraordinary pressure, 
he might easily have obtained from 
the zemindars of the Company’s pro- 
vinces and from neighbouring princes, 
in the course of thirteen years, more 
than three millions sterling, and might 
have outshone the splendour of Carl- 
ton House and of the Palais Royal, 
He brought home a fortune such as a 
Governor-General, fond of state, and 
careless of thrift, might easily, during 
so long a tenure of office, save out of 
his legal salary, Mrs. Hastings, we 
are afraid, was less scrupulous. It was 
generally believed that she accepted 
presents with great alacrity, and that 
she thus formed, without the conni- 
vance of her husband, a private hoard 
amotmting to several lacs of rupees. 
We are the more inclined to give 
credit to this story, because Mr. Glcig, 
who cannot but have heard it, does not, 
as far we have observed, notice or con- 
tradict it. 

The influence of Mrs. Hastings over 
her husband was indeed such that she 
might easily have obtained much larger 
sums than she was ever accused of re- 
ceiving. At length her health began to 
give way; and the Governor-General, 
much against his will, was compelled to 
send her to England. He seems to have 
loved her with that love which is pe- 
culiar to men of strong minds, to men 
whose affection is not easily won or 
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widely diiFused. The talk of Calcutta 
ran for some time on the luxurious 
manner in which he fitted up the 
round-house of an Indiaman for her 
accommodation, on the profusion of 
sandal-wood and carved ivory which 
adorned her cabin, and on the thou- 
sands of rupees which had been ex- 
pended in order to procure for her the 
society of an agreeable female com- 
panion during the voyage. We may 
remark here that the letters of Hast- 
ings to his wife are exceedingly cha- 
racteristic. They are tender, and full 
of indications of esteem and confi- 
dence; but, at the same time, a little 
more ceremonious than is usual m so 
intimate a relation. The solemn cour- 
tesy with which ho compliments “his 
elegant Marian ” reminds us now and 
then of the dignified air with which 
Sir Cliarles Grandison bowed over 
Miss Byron’s hand in the cedar par- 
lour. 

After some months, Hastings pre- 
pared to follow his wife to England. 
When it was announced that he was 
about to quit his office, the feeling of the 
society which he had so long governed 
manifested itself by many signs. Ad- 
dresses poured in from Europeans and 
Asiatics, from civil functionaries, sol- 
diers, and traders. On the day on 
which he delivered up the keys of 
office, a crowd of friends and admirers 
formed a lane to the quay where he 
embarked. Several barges escorted 
him far down the river; and some at- 
tached friends refused to quit him till 
the low coast of Bengal was fading 
from the view, and till the pilot was 
leaving the ship. 

Of his voyage little is known, except 
that he amused himself with books and 
with his pen ; and that, among the 
com])ositions by which he beguiled the 
tediousness of that long leisure, was a 
pleasing imitation of Horace’s Otium 
Divos rogat This little poem was in- 
scribed to Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord 
Tcignmouth, a man of whose integrity, 
humanity, and honour, it is impossible 
to speak too highly, bpt who, like 
some other excellent members of the 
civil service, extended to the conduct 
of his friend Hastings an indulgence of 
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which his own conduct never stood in 
need. 

The voyage was, for those times 
very speedy. Hastings was little more 
than four months on the sea. In June, 
1785, ho landed at Plymouth, posted 
to London, appeared at Court, paid his 
respects in Leadenhall Street, and then 
retired with his wife to Cheltenham. 

He was greatly pleased with his re- 
ception. The King treated him with 
marked distinction. The Queen, who 
had already incurred much censure on 
account of the favour which, in spite of 
tlie ordinary severity of her virtue, she 
had shown to the “elegant Marian,” was 
not less gracious to Hastings. The Di- 
rectors received him in a solemn 
sitting ; and their chairman read to 
him a vote of thanks which they had 
passed without one dissentient voice. “ I 
find myself,” said Hastings, in a letter 
written about a quarter of a year after 
his arrival in England, “ I find my- 
self everywhere, and universally, 
treated with evidences, apparent even 
to my own observation, that I possess 
the good opinion of my country.” 

The confident and exulting tone of 
his correspondence about this time is 
the more remarkable, because he had 
already received ample notice of the 
attack which was in preparation. 
Within a week after he landed at 
Plymouth, Burke gave notice in the 
House of Commons of a motion se- 
riously affecting a gentleman lately 
returned from India. The session, 
however, was then so far advanced, 
that it was impossible to enter on so 
extensive and important a subject. 

Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible 
of the danger of his position. Indeed 
that sagacity, that judgment, that readi- 
ness in devising expedients, which had 
distinguished him in the East, seemfed 
now to have forsaken him; not that 
his abilities were at all impaired ; not 
that he was not still the same man who 
had triumphed over Francis and Nun- 
comar, who had made the Chief Jus- 
tice and the Nabob Vizier bis tools, 
who had deposed Ch^yto Sing, and 
repelled Hyder Ali. But an oak, as 
Mr. Grattan^-fiijj^ely said, should not bo 
transplanted at fifty, A man who. 
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having left England when a hoy, re- 
turns to it after thirty or forty years 
passed in India, wUl find, he his talents 
what they may, that he has much both 
to learn and to urdeam before he can! 
take a place among English statesmen. 
The working of a representative sys- 
tem, the war of parties, the arts of 
debate, the influence of the press, are 
startling novelties to him. Surrounded 
on every side by new machines and 
new tactics, ke is as much bewildered 
as Hannibal would have been at Wa- 
terloo, or Themistocles at Trafalgar. 
His very acuteness deludes him. His 
very vigour causes him to stumble. 
The more correct his maxims, when 
applied to the state of society to which 
he is accustomed, the more certain 
they are to lead him astray. This was 
strikingly the case with Hastings. In 
India he had a bad hand ; but he was 
master of the game, and he won every 
stake. In England he held excellent 
cards, if he had known howto play them ; 
and it was chiefly by his own en’ors that ! 
ho was brought to the verge of ruin. 

Of all his errors the most serious 
was perhaps the choice of a champion. 
Clive, in similar circumstances, had 
made a singularly happy selection. He 
put himself into the liands of Wodder- 
burn, afterwards Lord Loughborough, 
one of the few great advocates who 
have also been great in the House of 
Commons, To the defence of Clive, 
therefore, nothing was wanting, neither 
learning nor knowledge of the world, 
neither forensic acuteness nor that 
eloquence which charms political assem- 
blies. Hastings intrusted his interests 
to a very different person, a Major in 
the Bengal army, named Scott, This 
gentleman had been sent over from 
India some time before as the agent of 
the Goyemor-GeneraL It was ru- 
moured that his services were rewarded 
with Oriental munificence; and we 
believe that he received much more 
than Hastings could conveniently sparer 
The Major obtained a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and was there regarded as the 
organ of his employer. It was evi- 
dently impossible that a gentleman so 
situated could speak with the autho- 
city which belongs to an independent 


position. Nor had the agent of Hast- 
ings the talents necessary for obtaining 
the ear of an assembly which, accus- 
tomed to listen to great orators, had 
naturally become fastidious. He Vas 
always on his legs ; he was very tedi- 
ous ; and he had only one topic, the 
merits and wrongs of Hastings. Every 
body who knows the House of Com- 
mons will easily guess what followed. 
The Major was soon considered as the 
greatest bore of his time. His exer- 
tions were not confined to Parliament. 
There was hardly a day on which the 
newspapers did not contain some puff 
upon Hastings, signed Asiaticus or 
JBengulensis, but known to be written 
by the indelatigable Scott ; and hardly 
a month in which some bulky pamph 
let on the same subject, and from the 
same pen, did not pass to the trunk- 
makers and the pastrycooks. As to 
this gentleman’s capacity for conduct- 
ing a delicate question through Parlia- 
ment, our readers will want no evidence 
beyond that which they will find in 
letters preserved in these volumes. 
Wc v/ill give a single specimen of his 
temper and judgment, lie designated 
the peatest man then living as “ that 
reptile Mr. Burke.” 

Xu spite, however, of tliis unfortu- 
nate choice, the general aspect of aflairs 
was favourable to Hastings. The King 
was on his side. The Company and 
its servants were zcnlous in his cause. 
Among public men he liad many ardent 
friends. Such were Lord Mansfield, 
who had outlived the vigour of fiis 
body, but not that of his mind ; and 
Lord Lansdowne, who, though uncon- 
nected with any party, retained the im- 
portance which belongs to great talents 
and knowledge. The ministers were 
generally believed to be favourable to 
the late Governor-General. They 
owed their power to the clamour which 
had been raised against Mr. Fox’s East 
India Bill. The authors of that bill, 
when accused of invading vested rights, 
and of setting up powers unknown to 
the constitution, had defended them 
selves by pointing to the crimes of Hast- 
ings, and by arguing that abuses so 
extraordinary justified extraordinary 
measures. Those who, by opposing 
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that Lill, had raised themselves to the 
head of affairs, would naturally be 
inclined to extenuate the evils which 
h|Ld been made the pica for administer- 
ing so violent a remedy ; and such, in 
fact, was their general disposition. The 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, in particu- 
lar, whose great place and force of 
intellect gave him a weight in the go- 
vernment inferior only to that of Mr. 
Pitt, espoused the cause of Hastings 
with indecorous violence. Mr. Pitt, 
though lie had censured many parts of 
the Indian system, had studiously ab- 
stained from saying a word against the 
late chief of the Indian government. 
To Major Scott, indeed, the young 
minister liad in private extolled Hast- 
ings as a great, a wonderful man, who 
had the highest claims on the govern- 
ment. There was only one objection 
to granting all that so eminent a ser- 
vant of the public could ask. The 
resolution of censure still remained on 
the journals of the House of Com- 
mons, That resolution was, indeed, 
unjust ; but, till it was rescinded, could 
the minister advise the King to bestow 
any mark of approbation on the person 
censured? If Major Scott is to be 
trusted, Mr. Pitt declared that this was 
the only reason which prevented the 
advisers of tli(3 Crown from conferring 
a peerage on the late Governor-Gene- 
ral. Mr. lliiiidas was the only im- 
portant memlper of the administrg.tion 
who was deeply committed to a differ- 
ent view of the subject. He had moved 
the resolution which created the diffi- 
culty ; but even from him little was to 
he apprehemled. Since ho had pre- 
sided over the committee on Eastern 
alTairs, great changes had taken place. 
He was surrounded by new allies ; he 
had fi.xcd his hopes on new objects ; 
and whatever may have been his good 
qualities, — and he had many, — flattery 
itself never reckoned rigid consistency 
in the number. 

From the Ministry, therefore, Hast- 
ings had every reason to expect sup- 
port ; and the Ministry was very power- 
ful. The Opposition was loud and 
vehement against him. But the Oppo- 
sition, though formidable from the 
wealth and influence of some of its 


members, and from ' the admirable 
talents and eloquence of others, was 
outnuihbered in parliament, and odious 
throughout the country. Nor, as far 
as we can judge, was the Opposition 
generally desirous to engage in so seri- 
ous on undertaking as the impeach- 
ment of an Indian Governor, Such 
an impeachment must last for years. 
It, must impose on the chiefs of the 
party an inmense load of labour. Yet 
it could scarcely, in any manner, affect 
the event of the great political game. 
The followers of the c'.jalition were 
therefo/e more inclined to revile Hast- 
ings than to .prosecute him. They lost 
no opportunity of coupling his name 
with the names of the most hateful 
tyrants of whom history makes men- 
tion. The wits of Brooks’s aimed their 
keenest sarcasms hbth at his public and 
at his domestic life. Some fine dia- 
monds which lie had presented, as it 
was rumoured, to the royal family, and ■ 
a certain richly carved ivory hed which 
the Queen had done him the honour to 
accept from him, were favourite sub- 
jects of ridicule. One lively poet pro- 
posed, tliat the great acts of the fair 
Marian’s present husband should be 
immortalized by the pencil of his pre- 
decessor; and that Imhoff’ should be 
employed to embellish the House of 
Commons with paintings of the bleed- 
ing Kohillns, of Nuncomar swinging, 
of Cheyte Sing letting himself down 
to the Ganges. Another, in an exqui- 
sitely Iiumofous parody of Virgil’s third 
eclogue, propounded the question, what 
that mineral could be of which the rays 
had power to make the most austere of 
princesses the friend of a wanton. A 
third described, with gay malevolence, 
the gorgeous a})pcarance of Mrs. Hast- 
ings at bt. James’s, the galaxy of jewels, 
torn from Indian Begums, which 
adorned her head dress, her necklace 
gleaming with futui’e votes, and the 
depending questions that shone upon 
her cars. Satirical attacks of this de- 
scription, and perhaps a ihotion for a 
vote of censure, would have satisfied 
the great body of the Opposition. But 
there were two men whose indignation 
was not t0 so appeased, Philip Francis 
and Edmund Burke. 

0 2 
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^ancis had recently entered the 
House 6f Commons, and had already 
esJtablished a character there for in- 
dusCiy and ab.ility. He laboured indeed 
under one most unfoitunate defect, 
want of fluency. But he occasionally 
expressed himself with a dignity and 
energy worthy of the greatest orators. 
Before he had been many days in par- 
liament, he incurred the bitter dislike 
of Pitt, who constantly treated him 
with as much asperity as the laws of 
debate would allow. Neither lapse of 
years nor change of scene had miti- 
gated the enmities which Prancis had 
brought back from the East. After his 
usual fashion, he mistook his malevo- 
lence for virtue, nursed it, as preachers 
tell us that we ought to nurse our 
good dispositions, and paraded it, 
on all occasions, with Pharisaical os- 
tentation. 

The zeal of Burke was still fiercer ; 
but it was far purer. Men unable to 
understand the elevation of his mind 
have tried to find out some discredit- 
able motive for the vehemence and 
pertinacity which he showed on this 
occasion. But they have altogether 
failed. The idle story that he had 
some private slight to revenge has long 
been given up, even by the advocates 
of Hastings. Mr. Gleig supposes that 
Burke was actuated by party spirit, 
that he retained a bitter remembrance 
of the fall of the coalition, that he 
attributed that fall to the exertions 
of the East India interest, and that he 
considered Hastings as the head and 
the representative of that interest. 
This explanation seems to bo suffici- 
ently refuted by a reference to dates. 
The hostility of Burke to Hastings com- 
menced long before the coalition; and 
lasted long after Burke had become a 
strenuous supporter of those by whom 
the coalition had beeU defeated. It 
began when Burke and Fox, closely 
allied together, were attacking the in- 
fluence of the crown, and c^ling for 
peace with the American republic. It 
continued till Burke, alienated from 
Fox, and loaded with the favours of 
the crown, jjied, preaching a crusade 
against the French republic. We surely 
cannot attribute to the events of 1784 


an enmity which began in 1781, and 
which retained undiminished force long 
after persons far more deeply impli- 
cated than Hastings in the events of 
1784 had been cordially forgiven. And 
why should we look for any other ex- 
planation of Burke’s conduct than that 
which we find on the surface ? The 
plain truth is that Hastings had com- 
mitted some great crimes, and that the 
thought of those crimjes made the blood 
of Burke boil in his veins. For Burke 
was a man in whom compassion for 
suffering, and hatred of injustice and 
tyranny, were as strong as in Las 
Casas or Clarkson. And although in 
him, as in Las Casas and in Clarkson, 
these noble feelings were alloyed with 
the infirmity which belongs to human 
nature, he is, like them, entitled to this 
great praise, that he devoted years of 
intense labour to the service of a peo- 
ple with whom ho had neither blood 
nor language, neither religion nor man- 
ners in common, and from whom no 
requital, no thanks, no applause could 
be expected. 

His knowledge of India was such as 
few, even of those Europeans who have 
passed many years in that country, 
have attained, and such as certainly was 
never attained by any public man who 
had not quitted Europe. He had 
studied the history, the laws, and the 
usages of the East with an industry, 
such as is seldom found§ united to so 
much genius and so much sensibility. 
Others have perliaps been equally labo- 
rious, and have collected an equal 
mass of materials. But the manner 
in which Burke brought his higher 
powers of intellect to work on state- 
ments of facts, and on tables of figures, 
was peculiar to himself. In every part 
of those huge hales of Indian informa- 
tion which repelled almost all other 
readers, his mind, at once philosophi- 
cal and poetical, found something to 
instruct or to delight. His reason 
analysed and digested those vast and 
shapeless masses ; his imagination ani- 
mated and coloured them. Out of 
darkness, and dulness, and confusion, 
he formed a multitude of ingenious 
theories and vivid pictures. He had, 
in the highest degree, that noble faculty 
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whereby man is able to live in the past 
and in the future, in the distant and in 
the unreaL India and its inhabitants 
were not to him, as to most English- 
men, mere names and abstractions, but 
a real country and a real people. The 
burning sun, the strange vegetation of 
the palm and the cocoa tree, the rice- 
field, the tank, the huge trees, older 
than the Mogul empire, under which the 
village crowds assemble, the thatched 
roof of the peasant’s hut, the richi 
tracery of the mosque where the imaun 
prays with his face to Mecca, the drums, 
and banners, and gaudy idols, the 
devotee swinging in the air, the grace- 
ful maiden, with the pitcher on her 
head, descending the steps to the river- 
side, the black faces, the long beards, 
the yellow streaks of sect, the turbans 
and the flowing robes, the spears and 
the silver maces, the elephants with 
their canopies of state, the gorgeous 
palanquin of the prince, and the close 
litter of the noble lady, all these things 
were to him as the objects amidst 
which his own life had been passed, as 
thb objects which lay on the road be- 
tween Beaconsfield and St. James’s 
Street. All India was present to the 
eye of his mind, from the halls where 
suitors laid gold and perfumes at the 
feet of sovereigns to the wild moor 
where the gipsy camp was pitched, 
from the bazar, humming like a bee- 
hive with the crowd of buyers and 
sellers, to the' jungle where the lonely 
courier shakes his bunch of iron rings 
to scare away the hysenas. He had 
just as lively an idea of the insurrec- 
tion at Benares as of Lord George 
Gordon's riots, and of the' execution of 
Nuncomar as of the execution of Dr. 
Dodd- Oppression in Bengal was to 
him the same thing as oppression in 
the streets of London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty 
of some most unjustifiable acts. All 
that followed was natural and necessary- 
in a mind like Burke's. His imagina- 
tion and his passions, once excited, 
hurried him beyond the bounds of jus- 
tice and good sense. His reason, power- 
ful as it was, became the slave of feel- 
ings which it should have controlled. 
His indignation, virtuous in its origin, 
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acquired too much of the character of 
personal aversion. He could see no 
mitigating circumstance, no redeeming 
merit. His temper, which, though ge- 
nerous and afibetionate, had ^ways 
been irritable, had now been made 
almost savage by bodily infirmities and 
mental vexations. Conscious of great 
powers and great virtues, he found 
himself, in age and poverty, a mark for 
the hatred of a perfidious court and a 
deluded people. In Parliament his 
eloquence was out of date. A young 
generation, which knew him not, had 
filled the House. Wlienever he rose 
to speak, his voice was drowned by the 
unseemly interruption of lads who 
were in their cradles when his orations 
on the Stamp Act called fortli the ap- 
plause of the great Earl of Chatham. 
These things had produced on his 
proud and sensitive spirit an effect at 
which we cannot wonder. He could 
no longer discuss any question with 
calmness, or make allowance for honest 
differences of opinion. Those who 
think that he was more violent and 
acrimonious in debates about India 
than on other occasions, are ill in- 
formed respecting the last years of his 
life. In the discussions on the Com- 
mercial Treaty with the Court of Ver- 
sailles, on the Regency, on the French 
Revolution, he showed even more vi- 
rulence than in conducting the im- 
peachment. Indeed it may be remarked 
that the very persons who called him a 
mischievous maniac, for condemning 
in burning words the Rohilla war and 
the spoliation of the Begums, exalted 
him into a prophet as soon as he began 
to declaim, with greater vehemence, 
and not with greater reason, against 
the -taking of the Bastilc and the in- 
sults offered to Mario Antoinette. To 
us he appears to have been neither a 
maniac in the former case, nor a pro- 
phet in th^ latter, but in both cases a 
great and good man, led into extrava- 
gance by a sensibility which domi- 
neered over all his faculties. 

It may be doubted whether the per- 
sonal antipathy of Francis, or the 
nobler indignation of Burke, would 
have led party to adopt extreme 
measures against Hastings, if his own 
Q 3 
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conduct }iad been judicious. He should 
haye Iblt that, gfeat as his public ser- 
vices had been, he was not faultless, 
and should have been content to make 
his escape, without aspirinjj to the 
honours of a triumph. He and his 
agent took a diffei'cnt view. They 
were impatient for the rewards which, 
as they conceived, were deferred only 
till Burke’s attack should be over. They 
accordingly resolved to force on a de- 
cisive action with an enemy for whom, 
if they had been wise, they would have 
made a bridge of gold. On the first 
day of the session of 1786, Major Scott 
reminded Burke of the notice given in 
the preceding year, and asked whether 
it was seriously intended to bring any 
charge against the late Govemor- 
GeneraL This challenge left no course 
open to the Opposition, except to come 
forward as accusers, or to acknowledge 
themselves calumniators. The admi- 
nistration of Hastings had not, been so 
blameless, nor was the great party of 
Tox and North so feeble, that it could 
be prudent to venture on so bold a de- 
fiance. The leaders of the Opposition 
instantly returned the only answer 
which they could with honour return; 
and the whole party was irrevocably 
pledged to a prosecution. 

Buike began his operations by ap- 
plying for Papers. Some of the docu- 
ments for which he asked were refused 
by the ministers, who, in the debate, 
held language such as strongly con- 
firmed the prevailing opinion, that they 
intended to support Hastings, In | 
April, the charges were laid on the 
table. They had been drawn by Burke 
with great ability, though in a form 
too much resembling that of a pamph- 
let. Hastings was furnished with a 
copy of the accusation ; and it was in- 
timated to him that he might, if he 
thought fit, be heard in his own defence 
at^hc bar of the Commons. 

Here again Hastings’ was pursued by 
the same fatality which had attended 
him ever since the dx^ when he set 
foot on English ground. It seemed to 
be decreed that this man, so politic 
and so successful in the East, should 
commit nothing but blunders in Europe. 
Any judicious adviser would have told 


him that the best thing which he could 
do would be to make an eloquent, for- 
cible, and aflfecting oration at the bar 
of the House ; but that, if ho could not 
trust himself to speak, and found it ne- 
cessary to read, he ought to be as con- 
cise as possible. Audiences accustomed 
to extemporaneous debating of the 
highest excellence are always impatient 
of long written compositions. Hast- 
ings, however, sat down as he would 
have done at the Government-house 
in Bengal, and prepared a paper of im- 
mense length. That paper, if recorded 
on the consultations of an Indian ad- 
ministration, would have been justly 
praised as a very able minute. But it 
was now out of place. It fell flat, as 
the best written defence must have 
fallen flat, on an assembly accustomed 
to the animated and strenuous conflicts 
of Pitt and Fox. The members, as 
soon as their curiosity about the face 
and demeanour of so eminent a stranger 
was satisfied, walked away to dinner, 
and left Hastings to tell his story till 
midnight to the clerks and the Serjeant- 
at-arms. 

All preliminary steps having been 
duly taken, Burke, in the beginning of 
June, brought forward the charge re- 
lating to the Bohilla war. He acted dis- 
creetly in placing this accusation in the 
van; for Dundas had formerly moved, 
and the House had adopted, a resolu- 
tion condemning, in the most severe 
terms, the policy followed by Hastings 
with regard to Rohilcund. Dundas 
had little, or rather nothing, to say in 
defence of his own consistency; but he 
put a bold face on the matter, and op- 
posed the motion. Amon g other things, 
he declared that, though he still thought 
the Eohilla war unjustifiable, he con- 
sidered the services which Hastings 
had subsequently rendered to the'state 
as sufficient to atone even for so great 
an offence. Pitt did not speak, but 
voted with Dundas; and Hastings was 
absolved by a hundred and nineteen 
votes against sixty-seven. 

Hastings was now confident of vic- 
tory. It seemed, indeed, that ho had 
reason to be so. . The Eohilla war was, 
of all his measures, that which Iiis ac- 
cusers might with greatest advantage 
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assail. It had been condemned by the 
Court of Directors. It had been con- 
demned by the House of Commons. 
It had been condemned by Mr. Dun- 
das, who had since become the chief 
minister of the Crown for Indian affairs. ! 
Yet Burke, having chosen this strong 
ground, had been completely defeated 
on it. That, having failed here, he 
should succeed on any point, was ge- 
nerally thought impossible. It was 
rumoured at the clubs and coffee-houses 
that one or perhaps two more charges 
would be brought forward, that if, on 
those charges, the sense of. the House 
of Commons should he against impeach- 
ment, the Opposition would let the 
matter drop, that Hastings would be 
immediately raised to the peerage, de- 
corated with the star of the Bath, sworn 
of the privy council, and invited to 
lend the assistance of his talents and 
experience to the India board. Lord 
Thurlow, indeed, some months before, 
had spoken with contempt of the scru- 
ples which pVevented Pitt from calling 
Hastings to the House of Lords; and- 
had even said that, if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was afraid of the 
Commons, there was nothing to pre- 
vent thfe Keeper of the Great Seal from 
taking the royal pleasure about a pa- 
tent of peerage. The very title was 
chosen. Hastings was to be Lord 
Daylesford. For, through all changes 
of scene and changes of fortune, re- 
mained unchanged his attachment to 
the spot which had witnessed the great- 
ness and the fall of his family, and 
which had borne so great a part in the 
first dreams of his young ambition. 

But in a very few days these fair pro- 
spects were overcast. On the thirteenth 
of June, Mr. Fox brought forward, with 
great ability and eloquence, the charge 
respecting tlie treatment of Cheyte 
Sing. Francis followed on the same 
side. The friends of Hastings were in 
high spirits when Pitt rose. With his 
usual abundance and felicity of lan- 
guage, the Minister gave his opinion 
on the case. He maintained that the 
Governor- General was justified in call- 
ing on the Bajah of Benares for pecu- 
niary assistance, and in imposing a 
fine \ylicn that assistance was contu- 
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maciously withheld. He also thought 
that the conduct of the Governor- Gen- 
eral during the insurrection had been 
distinguished by ability and presence 
of mind. He censured, with great 
bitterness, the conduct of Francis, both 
in India and in Parliament, as most 
dishonest and malignant. The neces- 
sary inference from Pitt’s arguments 
seemed to be that Hastings ought to 
be h,onourably acquitted; and both the 
friends and the opponents of the Min- 
ister expected from him a declaration 
to that effect. To the astonishment of 
all parties, he concludwl by saying 
that, though he thought it right in 
Hastings to fine Cheyte Sing for con- 
tumacy, yet the amount of the fine 
too great for the occasion. On this 
ground, and on this ground alone, did 
Mr. Pitt, applauding every other part 
of the conduct of Hastings with regard 
to Benares, declare that he should 
vote in favour of Mr. Fox’s motion. 

The House was tliunderstruck; and 
it well might bo so. For the wrong 
done to Cheyte Sing, even had it been 
as flagitious as Fox and Francis con- 
tended, was a trifle when compared 
with the horrors which had been in- 
flicted on Bohilcund. But if Mr. Pitt’s 
view of the case of Cheyte Sing were 
correct, there was no ground for an 
impeachment, or even for a vote of 
censure. If the offence of Hastings 
was really no more than this, that, 
having a right to impose a mulct, the 
amount of which mulct was not defined, 
but was left to bo settled by his dis- 
cretion, he had, not for his own ad- 
vantage, but for that of the state, de- 
manded too much, was this an offence 
which required a criminal proceeding 
of the highest solemnity, a criminal 
proceeding, to which, during sixty 
years, no public functionary had been 
subjected? Wo can sec, •we think, in 
what way a man of sense and integrity 
might have been induced to take any 
com’se respecting Hastings, except the 
course which Mr. Pitt took. Such a 
man might have thought a great ex- 
ample necessary, for the preventing of 
injustice, and for the vindicating of the 
national ..honour, and might, on that 
ground, nave voted for impeachment 
Q 4 
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both on thcKohllla charge, and on the 
Benares charge. Such a man might 
have thought that the offences of Hast- 
ings had been atoned for by great ser- 
.vices, and might, on that ground, have 
voted against the impeachment, on both 
charges. With great diffidence, we give 
it as our opinion that the most correct 
course would, on the whole, have been 
to impeach on the Rohilla charge, and 
to acquit on the Benares charge. Had 
the Benares charge appeared to us in 
the same light in which it appeared to 
Mr. Pitt, we should, without hesitation, 
have voted for acquittal on that charge. 
The one course which it is incon- 
ceivable that any man of a tenth part 
of Mr. Pitt’s abilities can have honestly 
talten was the course which he took. 
He acquitted Hastings on the Hohilla 
charge. He softened down the Benares 
charge till it became no charge at all; 
and then he pronounced that it con- 
tained matter for impeachment. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the 
principal reason assigned by the minis- 
try for not impeaching Hastings on ac- 
count of the Rohilla war was this, that 
the delinquencies of the early part of 
his administration had been atoned for 
by the excellence of the later part. 
Was it not most extraordinary that 
men who had held this language could 
afterwards vote that the later part of 
his administration furnished matter for 
po less than twenty articles of impeach- 
ment ? They first represented the con- 
duct of Hastings in 1780 and 1781 as 
/so highly meritorious that, like works 
of supererogation in the Catholic the- 
ology, it ought to be eMcacibus for the 
cancelling of former offence^ apd they 
then prosecuted him for J^'cdndlict in 
1780 and 1781. * 

The general astonishment was the 
greater, because, only twenty-four hours 
before, the njembers on whom the mi- 
nister could depend had received the 
usual notes from the Treasury, begging 
them to be in their places and to vote 
against Mr. Eox*s motion. It was as- 
serted bi^Mr. Hastings, that, early on 
the morning of the very day on ynich 
the debate took place, Duudas called 
on Pitt, woke him, and was closeted 
with him many hours. The result of. 


this conference was a determination to 
give up the late Governor-General to 
the vengeance of the Opposition. It 
was impossible even for the most power- 
ful minister to carry all his followers 
with him in so strange a course. Se- 
veral persons high in office, tlie Attor- 
ney-General, Mr. Grenville, and Lord 
Mulgrave, divided against Mr. Pitt. 
But the devoted adherents who stood by 
the head of the government without 
asking questions, were sufficiently nu- 
merous to turn the scale. A hundred 
and nineteen members voted for Mr. 
Fox’s motion; seventy-nine against it. 
Dundas silently followed Pitt. 

That good and great man, the late 
William Wilberforce, often related the 
events of this remarkable night. Ho 
described the amazement of the House, 
and the bitter reflections which were 
muttered against the Prime Minister 
by some of the habitual supporters of 
government. Pitt himself appeared to 
feel that his conduct required some ex- 
planation. He left the treasury bench, 
sat Tor some time next to Mr. Wilber- 
force, and very earnestly declared that 
he had found it impossible, as a man 
of conscience, to stand Imy longer by 
Hastings. The business, he said, was 
too bad. Mr. W ilberforce, we are bound 
to add, fully believed that his friend 
was sincere, and that the suspicions to 
which this mysterious affair gave rise 
were altogether unfounded. 

Those suspicions, indeed, were such 
as it is painful to mention. The friends 
of Hastings, most of w^hom, it is to be 
observed, generally supported the ad- 
ministration, affirmed that the motive 
of Pitt and Dundas was jealousy, 
Hastings was personally a favourite 
wdth the King. He was the idol of the 
East India Company and of its ser- 
vants. If he were aibsolved by the 
Commons, seated among the Lords, 
admitted to the Board of Control, 
closely allied with the strong^-minded 
and imperious Thurlow, was it not al- 
most certain that he would soon draw 
to himself the entire management of 
Eastern affairs ? Was it not possible 
that he might become a formidable rival 
in the cabinet ? It had probably got 
abroad that very singular communica- 
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lions had taken place between Thurlow 
and Major Scott, and that, if the First 
Lord of the Treasury was afraid to 
recommend Hastings for a peerage, the 
Chancellor was ready to take the re- 
sponsibility of that step on himself. Of 
all ministers, Pitt was the least likely 
to submit with patience to such an en- 
croachment on his functions. If the 
Commons impeached Hastings, all dan- 
ger was at ail end. The proceeding, 
Iiowevcr it might terminate, would pro- 
bably last some years. In the mean 
time, the accused person would be ex- 
cluded from honours and public enj- 
]>loynicnts, and could scarcely venture 
oven to pay his duty at court. Such 
v/erc the motives attributed by a great 
jiart of the public to the young minis- 
ter, whose ruling passion was generally 
believed to be avarice of power. 

The prorogation soon interrupted 
the discussions respecting Hastings. In 
tlie following year, those discussions 
were resumed. The charge touching 
the spoliation of the Begums was 
brought forward by Sheridan, in a 
speech whicli was so imperfectly re-j 
ported that it may be said to be wholly 
lost, but which was, without doubt, 
the most elaborately brilliaftt of all the 
productions of, his ingenious mind. 
The impression which it produced was 
such as has never been equalled. He | 
sat down, not merely amidst cheering, j 
but amidst the loud clapping of hands, 
in which the Lords below the bar and 
the strangers in the gallery joined. 
The excitement of the House was such 
that no other speaker could obtain a 
hearing ; and the debate was adjourned. 
The ferment spread fast through the' 
town. Within four and twenty hours, 
Sheridan was offered a thousand pounds 
for the copyright of the speech, if ho 
would himself correct it for the press. 
The impression made by this remark- 
able display of eloquence on severe 
and experienced critics, whose discern- * 
rnent may be supposed to have been 
quickened by emulation, was deep and 
permanent. Mr. Windham, twenty 
years later, said that the speech de- 
served all its fame, and was, in spite of 
some faults of taste, such as were scl- 1 
dom wanting cither in the literary or | 
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in the parliamentary performances of 
Sheridan, the finest that had been de- 
livered within the memory of man. 
Mr. Fox, about the same time, being 
asked by the late Lord Holland what 
was the best speech ever made in the 
House of Commons, assigned the first 
.place, without hesitation, to the great 
oration of Sheridan on the Oude charge. 

When the debate was resumed, the 
tide ran so strongly against the ac- 
cused that his friends were coughed 
and scraped down. Fitt declared him- 
self for Sheridan’s motion ; and the 
question was carried by a hundred and 
seventy-five votes against sixty-eight. 

The Opposition, flushed with victory 
and strongly supported by the public 
sympathy, proceeded to bring forward 
a succession of charges relating chiefly 
to pecuniary transactions. The friends 
of Hastings were discouraged, and, 
having now no hope of being able to 
avert an impeachment, were not very 
strenuous in theit exertions. At length 
the House, having agreed to twenty 
articles of charge, directed Burke to 
go before the Lords, and to impeach 
the late Governor-General of High 
Crimes and Misdemeanours. Hastings 
was at the same time arrested by the 
Serjeant-at-arms, and carried to the 
bar of the Peers. 

The session was now within ten days 
of its close. It was, therefore, impos- 
sible that any process could be made 
in the trial till the next year. Hast- 
ings was admitted to bail; and further 
proceedings were postponed till the 
Houses should re-assemble. 

When Parliament met in the follow- 
ing winter, Xhe Commons proceeded t0 
elect a committee for managing the 
impeachment, Burke stood at the 
head; and with him were associated 
most of the leading members of the 
Opposition. But when the name of 
Francis was read a fierce contention 
arose. It was said that Francis and 
Hastings were notoriously on bad terms, 
that they had been at feud during many 
years, that on one occasion their mu- 
tual Aversion had impelled them to 
seek each other’s lives, and that it 
would bo improper and indelicate to 
select a private enemy to be a public 
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a^ser. It was urged on the other 
aide with great force, particularly hy 
Mr. Windham, that impartiality, though 
the first duty of a judge, had never 
heen reckoned among the qualities of 
an advocate ; that in the ordinary ad- 
ministration of criminal justice among ! 
the English, the aggrieved party, the 
very last person who ought to be ad- 
mitted into the jury-box, is the prose- 
cutor ; that what was wanted in a ma- 
nager was, not that he should be free 
from bias, but that he should be able, 
well informed, energetic, and active. 
The ability and information of Eraricis 
were admitted; and the veiy animo- 
sity with which he was reproached, 
whether a virtue or a vice, was at least 
a pledge for his energy and activity.. 
It seems difficult to refute these argu- 
ments. But the inveterate hatred 
borne by Erancis to Hastings had ex- 
cited general disgust The House de- 
cided that Erancis should not be a 
manager. Pitt voted with the majo- 
rity, Dundas with the minority. 

In the mean time, the preparations 
for the trial had proceeded rapidly; 
and on the thirteenth of February, 
1788, the sittings of the Court com- 
menced. There have been spectacles 
more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous 
with jewellery and cloth of gold, more 
attractive to grown-up children, than 
that which was then exhibited at West- 
minster ; but, perl|Aps, there never was 
a spectacle so well calculated to strike 
a highly cultivated, a reflecting, an 
imaginative mind. All the various 
kinds of interest which belong to the 
near and to the distant, to the preset 
and to the past, were collected on one 
spot and in one hour. All the talents 
and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by liberty and civilisation 
were displayed, ^with evefy ad- 
vantiUge that could be derived both 
from co-operation, and from contrast. 
Every step in the proceedings carried 
the mind either backward, through 
many troubled centuries, to the days 
when the foundatioiw of our consti- 
tution wore laid; or far awa-t, over 
boundless seas and deserts, to" dusky 
nations living under strange stars, wor- 
shipping strange gods, and m-iting 


strange characters from right to left. 
The High Court of Parliament was to 
sit, according to forms handed down 
from the days of the Plantagenets, on 
an Englishman accused of exercising 
tyranny over the lord of the holy city 
of Benares, and over the ladies of the 
princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a 
trial. It was the great hall of William 
Rufus, the hall which had resounded 
with acclamations at the inauguration 
of thirty kings, the hall which had wit- 
nessed the just sentence of Bacon and the 
just absolution of Somers, the hall where 
the eloquence of Strafibrd had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious 
party inflamed with just resentment, 
the hall where Charles had confronted 
the High Court of Justice with the 
placid courage which has half redeemed 
his fame. Neither military nor civil 
pomp was wanting. The avenues were 
lined with grenadiers. The streets were 
kept clear by cavalry. The peers, 
robed in gold and ermine, were mar- 
shalled by the heralds under Garter 
King-at-arms. The judges in their 
vestments of state attended to give 
advice on points of law. Near a hun- 
dred and ♦seventy lords, three fourths 
of the Upper House as the Upper 
House then was, walked in solemn 
order from their usual place of assem- 
bling to the tribunal. The junior 
Baron present led the .way, George 
Eliott, Lord Hcathfield, recently enno- 
bled for his memorable defence of 
Gibraltar against the fleets and armies 
of France and Spain. The long pro- 
cession was closed by the Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl, Marshal of the realm, 
by the great dignitai'ies, and by the 
brothers and sons of the King. Last 
of all came the Prince of Wales, con- 
spicuous by his fine person and noble 
bearing. The grey old walls were 
hung with scarlet. The long galleries 
were crowded by an audience such as 
has* rarely excited the fears or the 
emulation of an oratbr. There were 
gathered together, from all parts of a 
great, free, enlightened, and. prosperous 
empire, grace and fcimile loveliness, 
wit and learning, the representatives 
of every science and of every art. 
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There were seated round the Queen 
the fair-haired young daughters of the 
house of BrunswicL There the Am- 
bassadors of great Kings and Com- 
monwealths gazed with admiration on 
a spectacle which no other country in 
the world could present. There Sid- 
dons, in ihe prime of her majestic 
beauty, looked with emotion on a scene 
surpassing all the imitations of the 
stage. There the historian of the Ro- 
man ^Empire thought of the days when 
Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily 
against Verres, and when, before 
senate which still retained some show 
of freedom, Tacitus thundered against 
the oppressor of Africa. There were 
seen, side by side, the greatest painter 
and the greatest scholar of' the age. 
The spectacle had allured Reynolds 
from that easel which has preserved to 
us the thoughtful foreheads of so many 
writers and statesmen, and the sweet 
smiles of so many noble matrons. It 
had induced Parr to suspend his la- 
bours in that dark and profound mine 
fj’om which he had extracted a vast 
treasure of erudition, a treasure too 
often buried in the earth, too often 
paraded with injudicious and inelegant 
ostentation, but still precious, massive, 
and splendid. There appeared the 
voluptuous charms of her to whom the 
heir of the throne had in secret plighted 
his faith. There too was she, the 
beautiful mother of a beautiful race, 
the Saint Cecilia, whose delicate fea- 
tures, lighted up by love and music, 
art has rescued from the common de- 
cay. There were the members of that 
brilliant society which quoted, cri- 
ticized, and exchanged repartees, under 
the rich peacock hangings of Mrs. i 
Montague. And there the ladies whose 
lips, more persuasive than those of Fox 
himself, had carriedHhe Westminster 
election against palace and treasury, 
shone round Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire. 

The Serjeants made proclaJhation. 
Hastings advanced to the bar, and bent 
h|s knee. The culprit was indeed not 
unworthy of that great presence. He 
had ruled an extensive and populous 
counti'y, had made laws and treaties, 
had sent forth armies, had set up and 
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pulled down princes. And in his liigh 
place he had so borne himself, that all 
had feared him, that most had loved 
him, and that hatred itself could deny 
him no title to glory, except virtue. 
He looked like a great man, and not 
like a bad man. A person small and 
emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a 
carriage which, while it indicated de- 
ference to the court, indicated also 
habitual self-possession and self-respect, 
a high and intellectual forehead, a 
brow pensive, but not gloomy, a mouth 
of inflexible decision, a face pale and 
worn, but serene, on which was written, 
as legibly as under the picture in the 
council-chamber at Calcutta, Mens 
eequa in arduis; such was the aspect 
with which the great Proconsul pre- 
sented himself to his judges. 

Ilis counsel accompanied him, men 
all of whom were afterwards raised by 
their talents and learning to the highest 
posts in their profession, the bold and 
strong-minded Law, afterwards Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench ; the more 
humane and eloquent Dallas, after- 
wards Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas ; and Plomer who, near twenty 
years later, successfully conducted in 
the same high court the defence of 
Lord Melville, and subsequently be- 
came . Vice-chancellor and Master of 
the Rolls. 

But neither the culprit nor his advo- 
cates attracted so much notice as the 
accusers. In the midst of the blaze of 
red drapery, a space had been fitted up 
with green benches and tables for the 
Commons. The managers, witli Burke 
at their head, appeared in full dress. 
The collectors of gossip did not fail to 
remark that even Fox, generally so 
regardless of his appearance, had paid 
to the illustrious tribunal the compli- 
ment of wearing a bag and sword. 
Pitt had refused to be one of the con- 
ductors of the impeachment ; and his 
commanding, copious, and sonorous 
eloquence was wanting to that great 
muster of various talents. Ago and 
blindness had unfitted Lord North for 
the duties of a public., prosecutor ; and 
his friends were left without the help 
ofhisex(Silll41t sense, his tact and his 
urbanity. But in spite of the absence 
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of these two distinguished members of 
the IrfOwer House, the box in which 
the managers stood contained an array 
of speakers such as perhaps had not 
appeared together since the great age 
of Athenian eloquence. There were 
Fox and Sheridan, the English De- 
mosthenes and the English Hypewdes. 
There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or ' 
negligent of the art of adapting his 
reasonings and his style to the capacity 
and taste of his hearers, but in ampli- 
tude of comprehension and richness of 
imagination superior to every orator, 
ancient or modern. There, with eyes 
reverentially fixed on Burke, appeared 
the finest gentleman of the age, his 
form developed by every manly exer- 
cise, his face beaming with intelligence 
and spirit, the ingenious, the chivalrous, 
the high-souled Windhaih. Nor, 
though surrounded by such men, did 
the youngest manager pass unnotic^ed. 
At an age when most of those who 
distinguish themselves in life are still 
contending for prizes and fellowships 
at college, he had won for himself a 
conspicuous , place in parliament. No 
advantage of fortune or connection was 
wanting that could set off to the height 
his splendid talents and his unble- 
mished honour. At twenty-three he 
had been thought worthy to be ranked 
with the veteran statesmen who ap- 
peared as the delegates of the British 
Commons, at the bar of the British 
nobility. All who stood at that bar, 
save him alone, arc gone, culprit, ad- 
vocates, accusers. To the generation 
which is now in the vigour of life, he 
is the sole representative of a great 
age which has passed away. But those 
who, within the last ten years, have 
listened with delight, till the morning 
sun shone on the tapestries of the 
House of Lords, to the lofty and ani- 
mated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, 
are able to form some estimate of the 
powers of a race of men among whom 
he was not the foremost 
The charges and the answers of 
Hustings were first read. The cere- 
mony occupied two whole days, and 
was rendered less tedious than it would 
otherwise have been by the silver voice 
and just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk 


of the court, a near relation of the 
amiable poet. On the third day Burke 
rose. Four sittings were occupied by 
his opening speech, which was intended 
to be a general introduction to all the 
charges. With an exuberance of 
thought and a splendour of diction 
which more than satisfied the highly 
raised expectation of the audience, he 
described the character and institutions 
of the natives of India, recounted the 
circumstances in which the Asiatic 
empire of Britain had originated, and 
s|t forth the constitution of the Com- 
pany and of the English Presidencies. 
Having thus attempted to communi- 
cate to his hearers an idea of Eastern 
society, as vivid as that which existed 
in his own mind, ho proceeded to ar- 
raign the administration of Hastings 
as systematically conducted in de- 
fiance of morality and public law. 
The energy and pathos of the great 
orator extorted expressions of unwonted 
admiration from the stern and hostile 
Chancellor, and, for a moment, seemed 
to pierce even the resolute heart of 
the defendant. The ladies in the gal- 
leries, unaccustomed^ to such displays 
of eloquence, excited by^^the solemnity 
of the occasion, and pei*haps not un- 
willing to display their taste and sensi- 
bility, were in a state oi uncontrollable 
emotion. Handkerchi^s were pulled 
out; smelling bottles were handed 
round; hysterical sobs and screams 
were heard : and Mrs. Sheridan was 
carried out in a fit. At length the 
Orator concluded. Raising his voice 
till the old arches of Irish oak re- 
sounded, “ Therefore,*’ said he, “ hath 
it with all confidence been ordered, by 
the Commons of Gre^ Britain, that 1 
impeach Warren HStings of high 
crimes and misdemeanours. I im- 
peach him in the name of the Commons* 
House of Parliament, whose trust ho 
has betrayed. I impeach him in the 
name of the English nation, whose an- 
cient honour he has sullied. I impeach 
him in the name of the people of India, 
whose rights he has trodden under foot, 
and whose country he has turned into 
a desert. Lastly, in the name of human 
nature itself, in the name of both sexes, 
in the name of every age, in the name 
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of everj rank, I impeach the common 
enemy and oppressor of all ! ” 

When the deep murmur of various 
emotions had subsided, Mr. Fox rose 
to address the Lords respecting the 
course of proceeding to be followed. 
The wish of the accusers was that the 
Court would bring to a close the in- 
vestigation of the first charge before 
the second was opened. The wish of 
Hastings and of his counsel was that 
the managers should open all the 
charges, and produce all the evidence 
for the prosecution, beiore the defence 
began. The Lords retired to their 
own House to consider the question. 
The Chancellor took the side of Hast- 
ings. Lord Loughborough, who was 
now in opposition, supported the de- 
mand of the managers. The division 
showed which way the inclination of 
the tribunal leaned. A majority of 
near three to one decided in favour of the 
course for which Hastings contended. 

When the Court sat again, Mr. Fox, 
assisted by Mr. Grey, opened the 
charge respecting Cheyte Sing, and 
several days were spent in reading 
papers and hearing witnesses. The 
next article was that relating to the 
Princesses of Oude. The conduct of 
this part of the case was intrusted to 
Sheridan. The curiosity of the public 
to hear him was unbounded. His 
sparkling and highly finished decla- 
mation lasted two days ; but the Hall 
was crowded to suffocation during the 
whole time. It was said that fifty 
guineas had been paid for a single 
ticket. Sheridan, when he concluded, 
contrived, with a knowledge of stage 
effect which his father might have 
envied, to sink bj>ck, as if exhausted, 
into the arms of ISurke, who hugged him 
with the energy of generous admiration. 

June was now far advanced. The 
session could not last much longer; 
and the progress which had been made 
in the impeachment was not very satis- 
factory. There were twenty charges. 
On two only of these had even the case 
for the prosecution been heard ; and it 
was now a year since Hastings had 
been admitted to bail. 

The interest taken by the public in 
the trial was great when the Court be- 


gan to sit, and rose to the height when 
Sheridan spoke on the charge relating 
to the Begums. From that time the 
excitement went down fast. The spec- 
tacle had lost the attraction of novelty. 
The great displays of rhetoric were 
over. What was behind was not of a 
nature to entice men of letters from 
their books in the morning, or to tempt 
ladies who had left the masquerade at 
two to be out of bed before eight. 
There remained examinations and 
cross-examinations. There remained 
statements of accounts. There re- 
mained the reading of papers, filled 
with words unintelligible to English 
ears, with lacs and crores, zemindars 
and atimils, sunnuds and perwannahs, 
jaghires and nuzzurs. There remained 
bickerings, not always earned on with 
the best taste or with the best temper, 
between the managers of the impeach- 
ment and the counsel for the defence, 
particularly between Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Law. There remained the endless 
marches and countermarches of the 
Peers between their House and the 
Hall ; for as often ns a point of law 
was to be discussed, their Lordships 
retired to discuss it apart; and the 
consequence was, as a Peer wittily said, 
that the judges walked and the trial 
stood still. 

It is to be added that, in the spring 
of 1788, when the trial commenced, no 
inyjortant question, cither of domestic 
or foreign policy, occupied the public 
mind. The proceeding in Westminster 
Hall, therefore, naturally attracted 
most of the attention of Parliament 
and of the country. It was the one 
great event of that season. But in the 
following year the King^s illness, the 
debates on the Regency, the expect- 
ation of a change of ministry, com- 
pletely diverted public attention from 
Indian affairs ; and within a fortnight 
after George the Third had returned 
thanks in St. Paul’s for his recovery, 
the States- General of France met at 
Versailles. In the midst of the agi- 
tation produced by these events, the 
impeachment was for a time almost 
forgotten. 

The tri^ lu the Hall went on lan- 
guidly. In the session of 1768, when 
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th 0 ( proc^dings had the interest of trial of Hastings to a dose in less than 
noviity, tod when the Peers had little three months. The Eords had not 
other business before them, only thirty- finished their work in seven years, 
hye days were given to the impeach- The result ceased to be matter of 
ment. In 1789, the Eegency Bill oc- doubt, from the time when the Lords 
cupied the Upper House till the session resolved that they would be guided by 
was far advanced. When the King the rules of evidence which are re- 
recovered the circuits were beginning, ccived in the inferior courts of the 
The judges left town ; the Lords realm. Those rules, it is well known, 
waited for the return of the oracles of exclude much information wliich would 
jurisprudence ; and the consequence be quite sufficient to determine the 
was that during the whole year only conduct of any reasonable man, in the 
seventeen days were given to the case most important transactions of private 
of Hastings. It was clear that the life. Those rules, at every assizes, save 
matter would be protracted to a length sc'orcs of culprits whom judges, jury, 
unprecedented in the annals of crimi- and spectators, firmly believe to be 
nal law. guilty. But when those rules were 

In truth, it is impossible to deny rigidly applied to offences committed 
that impeachment, though it is a fine many years before, at the distance of 
ceremony, and though it may have many thousands of miles, conviction 
been useful in the seventeenth ccntuiy, was, of course, out of the question, 
is not a proceeding from which much We do not hlamc the accused and his 
good can now be expected. Wliatevcr counsel for availing themselves of every 
confidence may he placed in the dc- legal advantage in order to obtain an 
cision of the Peers on an appeal arising acquittal. But it is clear that an ac- 
out of ordinary litigation, it is certain quittal so obtained cannot be pleaded 
that no man has the least confidence in bar of the judgment of history, 
in their impartiality, when a great Several attempts were made by the 
public functionary, charged with a friends of Hastings to put a stop to the 
great state crime, is brought to their trial. In 1789 they proposed a vote of 
bar. They are all politicians. Tlierc censure upon Burke, for some violent 
is hardly one among them whose vote language which he had used respecting 
on an impeachment may not he con- the death of Nuncomar and the con- 
fidently predicted before a witness has nection between Hastings and Impey. 
been examined ; and, oven if it were Burke was then unpopular in the last 
possible to rely on their justice, they degree both with the House and with 
would still be quite unfit to tiy such a the country. The asperity and in- 
cause as that of Hastings. They sit decency of some expressions w’hich 
only during half the year. They have he had used during the debates on the 
to transact much legislative and much Regency had annoyed even his warmest 
judicial business. The law-lords, whose friends. The vote of censure was car- 
advicc is required to guido the un- ried; and those who had moved it 
learned majority, are employed daily hoped that the managers would resign 
in administering justice elsewhere. It in disgust. Burke was deeply hurt, 
is impossible, therefore, that during a But his zeal for what he considered as 
busy session, the tJppor House should the cause of justice and mercy trium- 
give more than a few days to an im- phed over his personal feelings. He 
pcachment. To expect that their Lord- received the censure of the House with 
ships would give up partridge-shooting, dignity and meekness, and declared 
in order to bring the* greatest dclin- that no personal mortification or hu- 
quent to speedy justice, or to relieve railiation should induce him to flinch 
accused innocence by speedy acquittal, frpm the sacred duty %hich he had 
would be unreasonable indeed, A well undertaken. 

constituted tribunal, sitting regulaidy In the following year the Parliament 
six days in the week, and nine hours w^as dissolved ; and the friends of Hast- 
in the day, would have brought the ings entertained a hope that the new 
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House of Commons might not be dis- 
posed to go on with the impeachment. 
They began bv maintaining that the 
whole proceeding was terminated 'by 
the dissolution. Defeated on this point, 
they made a direct motion that the 
impeachment should be dropped; but 
they were defeated by the combined 
forces of the Government and the Op- 
position. It was, however, resolved 
that, for the sake of expedition, many 
of the articles should be withdrawn. In 
truth, had not some such measure been 
adoi)ted, the trial would have lasted 
till the defendant was in his grave. 

At length, in the spring of 1795, the 
decision was pronounced, near eight 
years after Hastings liad bben bj-ought 
by the Serjeant-at-Arms of the Com- 
mons to the bar of the Lords. On the 
last day of this great procedure the 
public curiosity, long suspended, seemed 
to be revived. Anxiety about the judg- 
ment there could be none ; for it had 
been fully ascertained that there was 
a great majority for the defendant. 
Nevertheless many wished to see the 
pageant, and the Hall was as much 
crowded as on the first day. But those 
who, having been , present on the first 
day, now bore a part in the proceed- 
ings of the last, were few ; and most of 
those few wore altered men. 

A§ Hastings himself said, the arraign- 
ment had taken place before one gene- 
ration, and the judgment was pro- 
nounced by another. The spectator could 
not look at the w’oolsack, or at the red 
benches of the Peers, or at tlic green 
benches of the Commons, without see- 
ing something that reminded him of 
the instability of all human things, of 
the instability of power and fi^me and 
life, of the more lamentable instability 
of friend shi}). The groat seal was 
homo before Lord Loughborough, who, 
when the trial commenced, was a fierce 
opponent of Mr. Pitt’s government, and 
who was now a member of that govern- 
ment, while Thurlow, who presided in 
the court when it first sat, estranged 
from all his old allies, sat scowling 
among the junior barons. Of about a 
hundred and sixty nobles who walked 
in the procession on the first day, 
sixty had been laid in their family 


vaults. Still more affecting must have 
been the sight of the managers’ box. 
What had become of that fair fellow- 
ship, so closely bound together by 
public and private ties, so resplendent 
with every talent and accomplishment? 
It had been scattered by calamities 
more bitter than the bitterness of death. 
The great chiefs were still living, and 
still in the full vigour of their genius. 
But their friendship was at an end. 
It had been violently and publicly dis- 
solved, with tears and stormy reproaches, 
If those men, once so dear to each 
other, w'ere now compelled to meet for 
the purpose of managing the impeach- 
ment, they met as strangers whom 
public business had brought together, 
and behaved to each other with cold 
and distant civility, Burke had in 
his vortex whirled away Windham. 
Fox had been followed by Sheridan 
and Grey. 

Only twenty-nine Peers voted. Of 
these only six found Hastings guilty 
on the charges relating to Cheyte Sing 
and to the Begums. On other charges, 
the majority in his favour was still 
greater. On some he was unanimously 
absolved. He was then called to the 
bar, was informed from the woolsack 
that the Lords had acquitted him, and 
was solemnly discharged. Ho bowed 
respectfully and retired. 

We have said that the decision had 
been fully expected. It was also gene- 
rally approved. At the commence- 
ment of the trial there had been a 
strong and indeed unreasonable feeling 
against Hastings. At the close of 
the trial there was a feeling equally 
strong and equally unreasonable in 
his favour. One cause of the change 
was, no doubt, what is commonly 
called the fickleness of the multi- 
tude, but what seems to us to be merely 
the general law of human nature. Both 
in iudividuals and in masses violent 
excitement is always followed by re- 
mission, and often by reaction. We 
are all inclined to depreciate whatever 
we have overpraised, and, on the other 
hand, to show undue indulgence where 
we have shoifr; undue rigour. It was 
thus in the case of Hastings. The 
length of his trial, moreover, made 
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Idxn an object of compassion. It was 
thought, and not without reason, that, 
even if he was guilty, he was still an 
ill-used man, and that an impeachment 
of eight years was more than a suffi- 
cient punishment. It was also felt that, 
though, in the ordinary course of cri- 
minal law, a defendant is not allowed 
to set off his good actions against his 
crimes, a great political cause should 
be tried on different principles, and 
that a man who had governed an em- 
pire during thirteen years might have 
done some very reprehensible things, 
and yet might be on the whole de- 
serving of rewards and honours rather 
than of fine and imprisonment. The 
press, an instrument neglected by the 
prosecutors, was used by Hastings and 
his friends with great effect. Every 
ship, too, that arrived from Madras or 
Bengal, brought a cuddy full of his 
admirers. Every gentleman from India 
spoke of the late Governor-General as 
having deserved better, and having 
been treated worse, than any man 
living. The effect of this testimony 
unanimously given by all persons who 
knew the East, was naturally very 
great. Ketired members of the Indian 
services, civil and militaiy, were settled 
in all corners of the kingdom. Each 
of them was, of course, in his own little 
circle, regarded as an oracle on an 
Indian question ; and they were, with 
scarcely one exception, the zealous ad- 
vocates of Hastings. It is to be added, 
that the numerous addresses to the late 
Governor-General, which his friends in 
Bengal obtained from the natives and 
transmitted to England, made a con- 
siderable impression. To these ad- 
dresses we attach little or no import- 
ance. That Hastings was beloved by 
the people whom he governed is true ; 
but the eulogies of pundits, zemindars, 
Mahommedan doctors, do not prove it 
to be true. For ait English collector 
or judge would have found it easy to 
induce any native who could write 
to sign a panegyric on the most 
ddious ruler that ever was in India. 
It was said that at Benares, the very 
place at which the acts set forth in the 
first article of impeachment bad been 
committed, the . natives had erected a 


temple to Hastings ; and this story ex- 
cited a strong sensation in England. 
Burke’s observations on the apotheosis 
were admirable. He saw no reason 
for astonishment, he said, in the inci- 
dent which had been represented as so 
striking. He knew something of the 
mythology of the Brahmins. He 
I knew that as they worshipped some 
; gods from love, so they worshipped 
I others from fear. He knew that they 
! erected shrines, not only to the benig- 
nant deities of light and plenty, but 
also to the fiends who preside over 
smallpox and murder ; nor did he at 
all dispute the claim of Mr. Hastings 
to be admitted into such a Pantheon. 
This r^ly has always struck us as one 
of the^finest that ever was made in 
Parliament. It is a grave and forcible 
argument, decorated by the most bril- 
liant wit and fancy. 

Hastings was, however, safe. But 
in everything except character, he 
would have been far better off if, when 
first impeached, he had at once pleaded 
guilty, and paid a fine of fifty thousand 
pounds. He was a ruined man. The 
legal expenses of his defence had been 
enormous. The expenses which did 
not appear in his attorney’s bill were 
perhaps larger still. Great sums had 
been paid to Major Scott, Great sums 
had been laid out in bribing news- 
papers, rewarding pamphleteers, and 
circulating tracts. Burke, so early as 
1790, declared in the House of Com- 
mons that twenty thousand pounds had 
been employed in corrupting the press. 
It is certain that no controversial 
weapon, from the graveSt reasoning to 
the coarsest ribaldry, was left unem- 
ployed. Logan defended the accused 
Governor with great ability in prose. 
For the lovers of verse, the speeches of 
the managers were burlesqued in Simp- 
kin’s letters. It is, we are afraid, in- 
disputable that Hastings stooped so 
low as to court the aid of that malig- 
nant and filthy baboon John Williams, 
who called himself Anthony Pasquin, 
It was necessary to subsidise such allies 
largely. The private hoards of Mi'S. 
Hastings had disappeared. It is said 
that the banker to whom they had been 
intrusted had failed. Still if Hastings 
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had practised strict economy, he would, 
after all his losses, have had a mode- 
rate competence ; but in the manage- 
ment of his private affairs he was im- 
prudent. The dearest wish of his 
heart had always been to regain Dayles- 
ford. At length, in the very year in 
which his trial commenced, the wish 
was accomplished; and the domain, 
alienated more than seventy years be- 
fore, returned to the descendant of its 
old lords. But the manor house was a 
ruin ; and the grounds round it had, 
during many years, been utterly neg- 
lected. Hastings proceeded to build, 
to plant, to form a sheet of water, to 
excavate a grotto ; and, before he was 
dismissed from the bar of the House 
of Lords, he had expended more than 
forty thousand pounds in adorning his 
seat. 

The general feeling both of the Di- 
rectors and of the proprietors of the 
East India Company was that he had 
great claims on them, that his services 
to them had been eminent, and that 
his misfortunes had been the effect of 
his zeal for their interest. His friends 
in Leadenhall Street proposed to reim- 
burse him the costs of his trial, and to 
settle on him an annuity of five thou- 
sand pounds a year. But the consent 
of the Board of Control was necessary; 
and at the head of the Board of Con- 
trol was Mr. Dundas, who had himself 
been a party to the impeachment, who 
had, on that account, been reviled with 
great hittemess by the adherents of 
Hastings, and who, therefore, was not 
in a very complying mood. He refused 
to consent to what the Directors sug- 
gested. The Directors remonstrated. 
A long controversy followed. Hast- 
ings, in the mean time, was reduced to 
such distress that he could hardly 
pay his weekly bills. At length a com- 
promise was made. An annuity for 
life of four thousand pounds was 
settled on Hastings; and in order 
to enable him to meet pressing de- 
mands, he was to receive ten years’ 
annuity in advance. The Company 
was also permitted to lend him fifty 
thousand pounds, to be repaid by in- 
stalments witliout interest. This relief, 
though given in the most absurd man- 
VOL. II. 


ner, was sufficient to enable the retired 
Governor to live in comfort, and even 
in luxury, if he had been a skilful 
manager. But he was careless and 
profuse, and was more than once un- 
der the necessity of applying to the 
Company for assistance, which was 
liberally given. 

He had security and affluence, but 
not the power and dignity which, when 
he landed from India, he had reason 
to expect. He had then looked for- 
ward to a coronet, a red riband, a seat 
at the Council Board, an office at 
Whitehall. He was then only fifty-two, 
and might hope for many years of 
bodily and mental vigour. The case 
was widely different when he left the 
bar of the Lords. He was now too 
old a man to turn his mind to a new 
class of studies and duties. He had 
no chance of receiving any mark of 
royal favour while Mr. Pitt remained 
in power ; and, when Mr. Pitt retired, 
Hastings was approaching his seven- 
tieth year. 

Once, and only once, after his ac- 
quittal, he interfered in politics ; and 
that interference was not much to his 
honour. In 1804 he exerted himself 
strenuously to prevent Mr. Addington, 
against whom Fox and Pitt had com- 
bined, from resigning the Treasury. 
It is difficult to believe that a man, so 
able and energetic as Hastings, can 
have thought that, when Bonaparte 
was at Boulogne with a great army, 
the defence of our island could safely 
be intrusted to a ministry which did 
not contain a single person whom 
flattery could describe as a great states- 
man. It is also certain that, on the 
important question which had raised 
Mr. Addington to power, and on which 
he differed from both Fox and Pitt, 
Hastings, as might have been expected, 
agreed with Fox and Pitt, and was 
decidedly opposed to Addington. Re- 
ligious intolerance has never been the 
vice of the Indian service, and cer- 
tainly was not the vice of Hastings. 
But Mr. Addington had treated him 
with marked favour. Fox had been a 
principal manager of the impeachment. 
To Pitt it was owing that there had 
been an ini^J^hment ; and Hastings, 
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w.e fear, was on this occasion guided 
by personal considerations, rather than 
by a regard to the public interest. 

last twenty-four years of liis 
life were chiefly passed at Daylcsford. 
He amused himself with em])ellishing 
his grounds, riding fine Arab horses, 
fattening prize-cattle, and trying to 
rear Indian animals and vegetables in 
England. Ho sent for seeds of a very 
fine custard-apple, from the garden of 
what had once been his own villa, 
amoug the green hedgerows of Alli- 
pore. He tried also to naturalise in 
Worcestershire the delicious leechec, 
almost the only fruit of Bengal w'hich 
deserves to be regretted even amidst 
the plenty of Covent Garden. The 
Mogul emperors, in the time of their 
greatness, had in vain attempted to 
introduce into Hindostan the goat of 
the tabledand of Thibet, whose down 
supplies the looms of Cashmere with 
the materials of the finest shawls. 
Hastings tried, with no better fortune, 
to rear a breed at Daylcsford ; nor 
does be seem to have succeeded better 
with the cattle of Bootan, whose tails 
are in high esteem as the best fans for 
brushing away the mosquitoes. 

Literature divided his attention with 
his conservatories and his menagerie. 
He had always loved books, and they 
were now necessary to him. Though 
not a poet, in any high sense of the 
word, he wrote neat and polished lines 
with great facility, and was fond of 
exercising this talent. Indeed, if we 
must speak out, he seems to have been 
more of a Trissotin than was to be ex- 
pected from the powers of his mind, 
and from the great part which he had 
played in life. We are assured in 
these Memoirs that the first thing 
which he did in the .morning was to 
write a copy of verses. When the 
family and guests assembled, the poem 
made its appearance as regularly as 
the eggs and rolls ; and Mr. Gleig re- 
quires us to believti that, if from any 
accident Hastings came to the break- 
fast- table without one of his charming 
performances in his hand, the omission 
was felt by all as a grievous disap- 
pointment. Tastes differ widely. Eor 
ourselves, we must say that, how- 


ever good the breakfasts at Dayles- 
ford may have been, — and we are 
assured that the tea was of the most 
aromatic flavour, and that neither 
tongue nor venison-pasty was want- 
ing, — we should have thought the 
reckoning high if we had been forced 
to earn our repast by listening every 
day to a new madrigal or sonnet com- 
posed by our host. We are glad, how- 
ever, that Mr. Gleig has preserved this 
little feature of character, though w'e 
think it by no means a beauty. It is 
good to be often reminded of the in- 
consistency of human nature, and to 
learn to look without wonder or dis- 
gust on the weaknesses which are found 
in the strongest minds. Dionysius in 
old times, Erederic in the last century, 
with capacity and vigour equal to the 
conduct of the greatest affairs, united 
all the little vanities and aflTectatioiis 
of provincial blue-stockings. These 
great examples may console the ad- 
mirers of Hastings for the affliction of 
seeing him reduced to the level of the 
Hay ley 8 and Sewards. 

When Hastings had 'passed many 
years in retirement, and had long out- 
lived the common age of men, he again 
became for a short time an object of 
general attention. Jn 1813 the charter 
of the East India Company was re- 
newed ; and much discussion about 
Indian affairs took place in Parlia- 
ment. It was determined to examine 
witnesses at the bar of the Commons ; 
and Hastings was ordered to attend. 
He had appeared at that bar once be- 
fore. It was when he read his an- 
swer to the charges which Burke had 
laid on the table. Since that time 
twenty-seven years had elapsed ; pub- 
lic feeling had undergone a complete 
change; the nation had now forgotten 
his faults, and remembered only his 
services. The reappearance, too, of a 
man who had been among the most 
distinguished of a generation that had 
passed aw^y, who now belonged to 
history, and who seemed to have risen 
from the dead, could not but produce a 
solemn and pathetic effect. The Com- 
mons received him with acclamations, 
ordered a chair to be set for him, and, 
when he retired, rose and uncovered. 
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There were, indeed, a few who did not 
sympathize with the general feeling. 
One or two of the managers of the im- 
peachment were present. They sate 
in the same scats which they had oc- 
cupied when they had been thanked 
for the services which they had ren- 
dered in Westminster Hall; for, by the 
courtesy of the House, a member who 
has been thanked in his place is consi- 
dered as having a right always to oc- 
cupy that place. These gentlemen 
were not disposed to admit that they 
had employed several of the best years 
of their lives in persecuting an innocent 
man. They accordingly kept their 
seats, and pulled their hats over their 
brows; but the exceptions only made 
the prevailing enthusiasm more re- 
markable. The Lords received the 
old man with similar tokens of respect. 
The University of Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws ; 
and, in the Sheldonian Theatre, the 
undergraduates welcomed him with 
tumultuous cheering. 

These marks of public esteem were 
soon followed by marks of royal fa- 
vour. Hastings was sworn of the 
Privy Council, and was admitted to a 
long private audience of the Prince 
Regent, who treated him very gra- 
ciously. When the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and the King of Prussia visited 
England,. Hastings appeared in their 
train both at Oxford and in the Guild- 
hall of London, and, though sur- 
rounded by a crowd of princes and 
great warriors, was every where re- 
ceived with marks of respect and ad- 
miration. He was presented by the 
Prince Regent both to Alexander and 
to Frederic William ; and his Royal 
Highness went so far as to declare in 
public that honours far higher than a 
scat in the Privy Council were due, 
and would soon be paid, to the man 
who had saved the British dominions 
in Asia. Hastings now confidently 
expected a peerage ; but, from some 
unexplained cause, he was again dis- 
appointed. 

He lived about four years longer, in 
the enjoyment of good spirits, of facul- 
ties not impaired to any painful or 
degrading extent, and of health suchj 
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j as is rarely enjoyed by those who attain 
! such an age. At length, on the twenty- 
: second of August, 1818, in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age, he met death 
iwith the same tranquil and decorous 
fortitude which he had o])poscd to all 
the trials of his various and eventful life. 

With all his faults, — and they were 
neither few nor small, — only one ce- 
metery was worthy to contain his re- 
mains, In that temple of silence and 
reconciliation where the enmities of 
twenty generations lie buried, in the 
Great Abbey which has during many 
ages afforded a quiet resting-place to 
those whose minds and bodies have 
been shattered by the contentions of 
the Great Hall, the dust of the illus- 
trious accused should have mingled 
with the dust of the illustrious accusers. 
This was not to be. Yet the place of 
interment was not ill chosen. Behind 
the chancel of the parisli church of 
Daylcsford, in earth which already 
held the bones of many chiefs of the 
house of Hastings, was laid the coffin 
of the greatest man who has ever 
borne that ancient and widely extended 
name. On that very spot probably, 
fourscore years before, the little War- 
ren, meanly clad and scantily fed, h^id 
played with the children of plough- 
men. Even then his young mind Jiad 
revolved plans which might be called 
romantic. Yet, however romantic, it 
is not likely that they had been so 
strange as the truth. Not only had 
the poor orphan retrieved the fallen 
fortunes of his line — not only had he 
repurchased the old lands, and rebuilt 
the old dwelling — he had preserved 
and extended an empire. He had 
founded a polity. He had adminis- 
tered government and war with more 
than the capacity of Richelieu. He 
had patronised learning with the ju- 
dicious liberality of Cosmo. He had 
been attacked by the most formidable 
combination of enemies that ever sought 
the destruction of a single victim ; and 
over that combination, after a struggle 
of ten years, he had triumphed. He 
had at length gone down to his grave 
in the fulness of age, in peace, after so 
many troitb^, in honour, after so much 
obloquy, 

B 2 
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Those who look on his character 
without tfavour or malevolence will pro- 
nounce thati in the two great elements 
of fill social virtue, in respect for the 
rights of others, and in sympathy for 
the sufferings of others, he was de- 
ficient. His principles were somewhat 
lax. His heart was somewhat hard. 
But though we cannot with truth de- 
scribe him either as a righteous or as a 
merciful ruler, we cannot regard with- 
out admiration the amplitude and fer- 
tility of his intellect, his rare talents 
for command, for administration, and 
for controversy, lus dauntless courage, 
his honourable poverty, his feivent zeal 
for the interests of the state, his noble 
equanimity, tried by both extremes of 
fortune, and never disturbed by either. 


FREDERIC THE GREAT, 
(April, 1842.) 

frederic theiSh^eat and his Timea. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Thomas Camp- 
BXLL, Esq. Svols. bvo. London: 1842. 

This work, which has the high honour 
of being introduced to the world by 
the author of Lochiel and Hohenlin- 
den, is uot wholly unworthy of so dis* 
tinguished a chaperon. It professes, 
indeed, to be no more than a compila- 
tion ; but it is an exceedingly amusing 
compilation, and we shall be glad to 
have more of it. The narrative comes 
dotvn at present only to the commence- 
ment of the Seven Years* War, and 
therefore does not comprise the most 
interesting portion ojP Frederic’s reign. 

It may not be unacceptable to our 
readers that we should take this oppor- 
tunity of presenting them with a slight 
sketch of the life of the greatest king 
that has, in modem times, succeeded 
by right of birth to a throne. It may, 
we fear, be impossible to compress so 
long and eventful a story within the 
limits which wc must prescribe to our- 
selves. Should we be compelled to 
break off, we may perhaps, when the 
continuation of this work appears, re- 
turn to the subject 

Prussian nionarchy, the youngest 
of me great European states, but in 


population and revenue the fifth among 
them, and in art, science, and civilisa- 
tion entitled to the third, if not to the 
second place, sprang from a humble 
origin. About the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the marquisate of 
Brandenburg was bestowed by the 
Emperor Sigismund on the noble family 
of Hohenzollem. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury that family embraced the Lutheran 
doctrines. It obtained from the King 
of Poland, early in the seventeenth 
century, the investiture of the duchy of 
Prussia. Even after this accession of 
territory, the chiefs of the house of 
Hohenzollem hardly ranked with the 
Electors* of Saxony and Bavaria. The 
soil of Brandenburg was for the most 
part sterile. Even round Berlin, the 
[capital of the province, and round 
I Potsdam, the favourite residence of the 
Margraves, the country was a desert. 
; In some places, the deep sand could 
with diflSculty be forced by assiduous 
tillage to yield thin crops of rye and 
oats. In other places, the ancient fo- 
rests, from which the conquerors of the 
Roman empire had descended on the 
Danube, remained untouched by the 
hand of man. Where the soil was rich 
it was generally marshy, and its insa- 
lubrity repelled the cultivators whom 
its fertility attracted. Frederic Wil- 
liam, called the Great Elector, was the 
prince to whose policy his successors 
have agreed to ascribe their greatness, 
ile acquired by the peace of West- 
phalia several valuable possessions, and 
among them the rich city and district 
of Magdeburg ; and he left to his son 
Frederic a principality as considerable 
as any which was not called a kingdom. 

Frederic aspired to the style of roy- 
alty. Ostentatious and profuse, neg- 
ligent of his true interests and of his 
high duties, insatiably eager for frivo- 
lous distinctions, he added nothing. to 
the real weight of the state which he 
governed : perhaps he transmitted his 
inheritance to his children impaired 
rather than augmented in value; but 
he succeeded in gaining tlie great ob- 
ject of his life, the title of ICing. In 
the year 1700 ho assumed this new 
dignity. He had on that occasion to 
undergo all the mortifications which 
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fall to the lot of ambitious upstarts. 
Compared with the other crowned heads 
of Europe, he made a figure resembling 
that which a Nabob or a Commissary, 
who had bought a title, would make in 
the company of Peers whose ancestors 
had been attainted for treason against 
the Plantagcncts. The envy of the 
class which Frederic quitted, and the 
civil scorn of the class into which he 
intruded himself, were marked in very 
significant ways. The Elector of Saxony 
at first refused to acknowledge the new 
Majesty. Lewis the Fourteenth looked 
down on his brother King with an air 
not unlike tliat with which the Count 
in Molierc’s play regards Monsieur 
Jourdain, just fresh from the mum* 
mcry of being made a gentleman. 
Austria exacted large sacrifices in re- 
turn for her recognition, and at last 
gave it ungraciously. 

Frederic was succeeded by his son, 
Frederic William, a prince who must 
bo allowed to have possessed some 
talents for administration, but whose 
character was disfigured by odious 
vices, and whose eccentricities were 
such as had never before been seen out 
of a madhouse. He was exact and 
diligent in the transacting of business ; 
and he was the first who formed the 
design of obtaining for Prussia a place 
among the European powers, alto- 
gether out of proportion to her extent 
and population, by means of a strong 
military organization. Strict economy 
enabled him to keep up a peace estab- 
lishment of sixty thousand troops. 
These troops were disciplined in such 
a manner, that placed beside them, the 
household regiments of Versailles and 
St. James’s would have appeared an 
awkw'ard squad. The master of such 
a force could not but be regarded by 
all his neighbours as a formidable 
cnpmy and a valuable ally. 

But the mind <m Frederic William 
\vas so ill regulated, that all his incli- 
nations became passions, and all his 
passions partook of the character of 
moral and intellectual disease. His 
parsimony degenerated into sordid ava- 
rice. His taste for military pomp and 
order became a mania, like that of a 
Dutch burgomaster for tulips, or that 
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of a member of the Roxburghe Club 
for Caxtons. While the envoys of the 
Court of Berlin were in a state of such 
squalid poverty as moved the laughter 
of foreign capitals, while the food placed 
before the princes and princesses of the 
blood-royal of Prussia was too scanty 
to appease hunger, and so bad that even 
hunger loathed it, no price was thought 
too extravagant for tall recruits. The 
ambition of the King was to form a 
brigade of giants, and every country 
was ransacked by his agents for men 
above the ordinary statiire. These re- 
searches were not confined to Europe. 
No head that towered above the crowd 
in the bazaars of Aleppo, of Cairo, or 
of Surat, could escape the crimps of 
Frederic William. One Irishman more 
than seven feet high, who was picked 
up in London by the Prussian ambas- 
sador, received a bounty of near thir- 
teen hundred pounds sterling, very 
much more than the ambassador’s 
salary. This extravagance was the 
more absurd, because a stout youth of 
five feet eight, who might have been 
procured for a few dollars, would in all 
probability have been a much more 
valuable soldier. But to Frederic 
William, this huge Irishman was what 
a brass Otho, or a Vinegar Bible, is to 
a collector of a different kind. 

It is remarkable, that though the 
main end of Frederic William’s ad- 
ministration was to have a great mili- 
tary force, though his reign forms an 
important epoch in the history of mili- 
tary discipline, and though his domi- 
nant passion was the love of military 
display, he was yet one of the most pa- 
cific of princes. We are afraid that his 
aversion to war was not the effect of 
humanity, but was merely one of his 
thousand whims. His feeling about 
his troops seems to have resembled a 
miser’s feeling about his money. He 
loved to collect them, to count them, 
to see them increase ; but he could not 
find it in his heart to break in upon 
the precious hoard. He looked for- 
ward to some future time when hk 
Patagonian battalions were to drive 
hostile infantry before them like sheep : 
but this fulmie time was always reced- 
ing ; and it is probable that, if his life 

jt a 
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had prolonged thirty years, his 
swpeifb arm} would never have seen any 
harder service than a sham fight in the 
fields near Berlin, But the great mili- 
tarj" means which he had collected were 
destined to he employed by a spirit far 
more daring and inventive than his own. 

Frederic, snrnamed the Great, son of 
Frederic William, was born in January, 
1712. It may safely be pronounced 
that he had received from nature a 
Strong and sharp understanding, and a 
rare firmness of temper and intensity 
of will. As to the other parts of his 
character, it is difficult to say whether 
they are to bo ascribed to nature, or to 
the strange training which he under- 
went. The history of his boyhood is 
painfiiUy interesting. Oliver Twist in 
the parisli workhouse, Smike at l)otlie‘* 
boys Hall, were petted children when 
compared with this wretched heir ap- 
parent of a crown. The nature of 
Frederic William was hard and bad, 
and the habit of exercising arbitrary 
power had made him frightftiUy savage. 
His rage constantly vented itself to 
right and left in curses and blows. 
When his Majesty took a walk, every 
human being fled before him, as if a 
tiger had broken loose from a mena- 
gerie. If he met a lady in the street, 
he gave her a kick, and told her to go 
home and mind her brats. If he saw a 
clergyman staring at the soldiers, he 
admonished the reverend gentleman to 
betake himself to study and prayer, and 
enforced this pious advice by a sound 
caning, administered on the spot. But 
it was in his own house that he was 
most unreasonable and ferocious. His 
palace was hell, and he the most exe- 
crable of fiends, a cross between Moloch 
and Puck. His son FVederic and his 
daughter Wilhelmina, afteru'ards Mar- 
gravine of Bareuth, were in an especial 
manner objects of his aversion. His 
own mind was uncultivated. He de- 
spised literature. He hated infidels, 
papists, and metaphysicians, and did 
not very well understand in what they 
differed from each other.* The business 
of life, according to him, was to drill 
and to be drilled. The recreations 
suited to a prince, were to sit in a cloud 
of tobacco smoke, to sip Swedish beer 


between the puffs of the pipe, to play 
backgammon for three halfpence a 
rubber, to kill wild hogs, and to shoot 
partridges by the thousand. The Prince 
Koyal showed little inclination either 
for the serious employments or for the 
amusements of his father. IIo shirked 
the duties of the parade : he detested 
the fume of tobacco : he had no taste 
cither for backgammon or for field 
sports. He had an exquisite car, and 
performed skilfully on the flute. His 
earliest instructors had been French 
refugees, and they had awakened in 
him a strong passion for French lite- 
rature and French society. Frederic 
William regarded these tastes as efle- 
miiiate and contemptible, and, by 
abuse and persecution, made them still 
stronger. Things became worse when 
the Prince Royal attained that time of 
life at which the great revolution in 
the human mind and body takes place. 
He was guilty of some youthful indis- 
cretions, which no good and wise pa- 
rent, would regard with severity. At 
a later period he was accused, truly or 
falsely, of vices from which History 
averts her eyes, and which even Satire 
blushes to name, vices such that, to 
borrow the energetic language of I^rd 
Keeper Coventry, “the depraved na- 
ture of man, which of itself carricth 
man to all other sin, abhorreth them.” 
But the offences of his youth were not 
characterized by any peculiar turpi- 
tude. They excited, however, trans- 
ports of rage in the King, who hated 
all faults except those to which he was 
himself inclined, and who conceived 
that he made ample atonement to 
Heaven for his brutality, by holding 
the softer passions in detestation. The 
Prince Royal, too, was not one of those 
who are content to take their religion 
on trust. He ^ed puzzling questions, 
and brought |i*ward arguments which 
seemed to siiVbiit of something dif- 
ferent from Lutheranism. The 
King suspected that his son was in- 
clined to be a heretic pf some sort 
or other, whether Calvinist or Atheist 
his Majesty did not very well know. 
The ordinary malignity of Frederic 
William was bad enough. He now 
thought malignity a part of his dn^ 
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as a Christian man, and all the con- 
science that he had stimulated his ha- 
tred. The flute was broken : the 
French books were sent out of the 
palace : the Prince was kicked and 
cudgelled, and pulled by the hair. At 
dinner the plates were hurled at his 
head : sometimes he was restricted to 
bread and water : sometimes he was 
forced to swallow food so nauseous that 
he could not keep it on his stomach. 
Once his father knocked him down, 
dragged him along the floor to a win- 
dow, and was with difficulty prevented 
from strangling him with the cord of 
the curtain. The Queen, for the crime 
of not wishing to see her son murdered, 
was subjected to the grossest indigni- 
ties. The Princess Wilhelraina, who 
took her brother’s part, was treated al- 
most as ill as Mrs. Brownrigg’s appren- 
tices. Driven to despair, the unhappy 
youth tried to run away. Then the 
fury of the old tyrant rose to madness. 
The Prince was an oiiicer in the army: 
his flight was therefore desertion ; and, 
in the moral code of Frederic William, 
desertion was the highest of all crimes. 

“ Desertion,” says this royal theologian, 
in one of his half crazy letters, “ is from 
hell. It is a work of the children of 
the Devil. No child of God could pos- 
sibly be guilty of it.” An accomplice 
of the Prince, in spite of the recom- 
mendation of a court martial, was mer- 
cilessly put to death. It seemed pro- 
bable that the Prince himself would 
sufier the same fate. It was with dif- 
liculty that the intercession of the States 
of Holland, of the Kings of Sweden 
and Poland, and of the Emperor of 
Germany, saved the House of Bran- 
denburg from the stain of an unnatural 
murder. After months of cruel sus- 
pense, Frederic learned that his life 
would be spared. He remained, how- 
ever, long a prisoner ; but he was not 
on that account to be pitied. He found 
in his gaolers a tenderness which he 
had never found in his father ; his 
table was not sumptuous, but he had ! 
wholesome food in sufficient quantity 
to appease hunger : he could read the 
Henriade without being kicked, and 
could play on his flute without having* 
it broken over his head. 
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When his confinement terminated 
he was a man. He had nearly com- 
pleted his twenty-first year, and could 
scarcely be kept much longer under 
! the restraints which had made his boy- 
hood miserable. Suffering had ma- 
tured his understanding, while it had 
hardened his heart and soured his 
temper. He had learnt self-command 
and dissimulation : he affected to con- 
form to some of his father’s views, and 
submissively accepted a wife, who was 
a wife only in name, from his father’s 
hand. He also served with credit, 
though without any opportunity of 
acquiring brilliant distinction, under 
the . command of Prince Eugene, during 
a campaign marked b/ no extraordi- 
nary events. He was now permitted 
to keep a separate establishment, and 
was therefore able to indulge with 
caution bis own tastes. Partly in order 
to conciliate the King, and partly, no 
doubt, from inclination, be gave up a 
portion of his time to military and 
political business, and thus gradually 
acquired such an aptitude for affairs as 
his most intimate associates were not 
aware that he possessed. 

His favourite abode was at Rheins- 
berg, near the frontier which separates 
the Itassian dominions from the Duchy 
of Mecklenburg, Bheinsberg is a fer- 
tile and smiling spot, in the midst of 
the sandy waste of the Marquisate. 
The mansion, surrounded by woods of * 
oak and beech, looks out upon a spa- 
cious lake. There Frederic amused 
himself by laying out gardens in regu- 
lar alleys and intricate mazes, by build- 
ing obelisks, temples, and conserva- 
tories, and by collecting rare fruits 
and flowers. His retirement was en- 
livened by a few comjianions, among 
whom he seems to have prc^*®rred those 
who, by birth or extraction, were 
French. With these inmates he dined 
and supped well, drank freely, and 
amused himself sometimes with con- 
certs, and sometimes with holding 
chapters of a fraternity which he called 
the Order of Bayard; but literature 
was his chief resource. 

His education had been entirely 
French. The long ascendency which 
Iiewis Fourteenth had enjoyed, and 
& 4 
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the eminent merit of the tragic and 
co^c dramatists, of the satirists, and 
of the l^reachers who had flourished 
under that magnificent prince, had 
made the French language predomi- 
nant in Europe. Even in countries 
which had a national literature, and 
which could boast of names greater 
than those of Racine, of Moli^re, and 
of Massillon, in the country of Dante, 
in the countiy of Cervantes, in the 
country of Shakspeare and Milton, the 
intellectual fashions of Paris had been 
to a great extent adopted. Germany 
had not yet produced a single master- 
piece of poetry or eloquence. In Ger- 
many, therefore, the French taste 
reigned without rival and without 
limit. Eveiy youth of rank was 
taught to speak and write French. 
That he should speak and write his 
own tongue with politeness, or even 
with accuracy and facility, was re- 
garded as compaAtively an unimport- 
ant object. Even Frederic William, 
with all his rugged Saxon prejudices, 
thought it necessary that his children 
ghould know French, and quite unne- 
cessary that they should be well versed 
in German. The Latin was positively 
interdicted. ** My son,” his Majesty 
wrote, ** shall not leam Latin ; and, 
more than that, I will not suffer any 
body even to mention such a thing to 
me.” One of the preceptors ventured 
to read the Golden Bull in the original 
with the Prince Royal. Frederic Wil- 
liam entered the room, and broke out 
in his usual kingly style. 

“ Rascal, what are you at there ? ” 

“Please your Majesty,” answered 
the preceptor, “ I was explaining the 
Golden Bull to his Royal Highness.” 

“Pll Golden Bull you, you rascal I” 
ro&red the MAjesty of Pnissia. Up 
went the King^s cane ; away ran the 
terrified instructor; and Frederic's 
classical studies ended for ever. He 
now and then affected to quote Latin 
sentences, and produced such exqui- 
sitely Ciceronian phrases as these: — 
“ Stante pede monre,” — “ De gustibus 
pon est disputandus,” — ^“Tot verbas 
tot spondcra.” Of Italian, he had not 
enough to read a page of Metastasio 
with ease; and of the Spanish and 


English, he did not, as far as we are 
aware, understand a single word. 

As the highest human compositions 
to which ho had access were those of 
the French writers, it is not strange 
that his admiration for those writers 
should have been unbounded. His 
ambitious and eager temper early 
prompted him to imitate what he ad- 
mired. The wish, perhaps, dearest to 
his heart was, that he might rank 
among the masters of French rhetoric 
and poetry. He wrote prose and verse 
as indefatigably as if he had been a 
starving hack of Cave or Osborn ; but 
Nature, which had bestowed on him, 
in a large measure, the talents of a 
captain and of an administrator, had 
withheld from him those higher and 
rarer gifts, without which industry 
labours in vain to produce immortal 
eloquence and song. And, indeed, 
had he been blessed with more imagi- 
nation, wit, and fertility of thought, 
than he appears to have had, he would 
still have been subject to one great dis- 
advantage, which would, in all pro- 
bability, have for ever prevented him 
from taking a high place among men 
of letters. He had not the full com- 
mand of any language. There was no 
machine of thought which he could 
employ with perfect case, confidence, 
and freedom. He had German enough 
to scold his servants, or to give the 
word of command to his grenadiers ; 
but his grammar and pronunciation 
were extremely bad. He found it diffi- 
cult to make out the meaning even of 
the simplest German poetry. On one 
occasion a version of Racine's Iphi- 
g^nie was read to |him. He held the 
French original in his hand ; but was 
forced to own that, even with such 
help, he could not understand the trans- 
lation, Yet, though he had neglected 
his mother tongue in order to bestow 
all bis attention on French, his French 
was, after all, the French of a foreigner. 
It was necessary for him to have always 
at his heck some men of letters from 
Paris to point out the solecisms and 
false rhymes of which, to the last, he 
was frequently guilty. Even had he 
possessed the poetic faculty, of which, 
as far as we can judge, he was utterly 
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destitute, the want of a language would of discerning what is excellent in art. 
have prevented him from being a great Had he been familiar with Sophocles or 
poet. No noble work of imagination, Shakspeare, we should have expected 
as far as we recollect, was ever com- him to appreciate Zaire more justly, 
posed by any man, except in a dialect Had he been able to study Thucydides 
which he had learned without remem- and Tacitus in the original Greek and 
bering how or when, and which he had Latin, he would have known that there 
spoken with perfect ease before he had were heights in the eloquence of his- 
ever analysed its structure. Romans toiy far beyond the reach of the author 
.of great abilities wrote Greek verses ; of the Life of Charles the Twelfth. But 
but how many of those verses have the finest heroic poem, several of the 
deserved to live ? Many men of emi- most powerful tragedies, and the most 
nent genius have, in modern times, brilliant and picturesque historical work 
written Latin poems; but, as far as that Frederic had ever read, were Vol- 
we are aware, none of those poems, not tairo's. Such high and various excel- 
cven Milton’s, can be ranked in the lence moved the young Prince almost 
first class of art, or even very high in to adoration. The opinions of Voltaire 
the second. It is not strange, there- on religious and philosophical ques- 
fore, that, in the French verses of Fre- tions had not yet been fully exhibited 
deric, we can find nothing beyond the to the public. At a later period, when 
reach of any man of good parts and an exile from his country, and at open 
industry, nothing above the level of war with the Church, he spoke out. 
Newdigate and Seatonian poetry. His But when Frederic was at Rheinsberg, 
best pieces may perhaps rank with the Voltaire was still a courtier ; and, 
worst in Dodsley’s collection. In his- though he could not always curb his 
tory, he succeeded better. We do not, petulant wit, he had as yet published 
indeed, find, in any of his voluminous nothing that could exclude him from 
Memoirs, either deep reflection or vivid Versailles, and little that a divine of 
painting. But the narrative is distin- the mild and generous school of Gro- 
guished by clearness, conciseness, good tius and Tillotson might not read with 
sense, and a certain air of truth and pleasure. In the Henriade, in Zaire, 
simplicity, which is singularly graceful and in Alzire, Christian piety is exhi- 
in a man who, having done great bited in the most amiable form ; and, 
things, sits down to relate them. On some years after the period of which 
the whole, however, none of his writings we are writing, a Pope condescended 
arc so agreeable to us as his Letters, to accept the dedication of Mahomet, 
particularly those which are written The real sentiments of the poet, how- 
with earncstJJ«3, and are not embroi- ever, might be clearly perceived by a 
dered^pPlSrses. keen eye through the decent disguise 

my iiot strange that a young man with which he veiled them, and could 
jjJje^ed to literature, and acquainted not escape the sagacity of Frederic, 
only with the literature of France, who held similar opinions, and had been 
should have looked with profound vene- accustomed to practise similar dissimu- 
ration on the genius of Voltaire. “A lation. 

man wlio has never seen the sun,” says The Prince wrote to his idol in the 
Calderon, in one of his charming co- style of a worshipper ; and Voltaire re- 
medies, “ cannot be blamed for think- plied with exquisite grace and address, 
ing that no glory can exceed that of A correspondence followed, which may 
the moon. A man who has seen nei- be studied with advantage by those who 
ther moon nor sun, cannot be blamed wdsh to become proficients in the ig- 
for talking of the unrivalled brightness noble art of flattery. No man ever paid 
of the morning star.” Had Frederic compliments better than Voltaire. His 
been able to read Homer and Milton sweetest confectionery had always a 
or evert Virgil and Tasso, his admira- delicate, yet stimulating flavour, which 
tion of the Henriade would prove that was deli^tful to palates wearied by 
he was utterly destitute of the power the coarse jii^parations of inferior ar- 
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tists.. It was only from his hand that 
so ntnifi sugar cpuld be swallowed 
without toaking the swallower sick. 
Copies of verses, writing desks, trinkets 
of amber, were exchanged between the 
hnends. Frederic confided his writ- 
ings to Voltaire; and Voltaire ap- 
plauded, as if Frederic had been Ra- 
cine and Bossuet in one. One of his 
Royal Highness’s performances was a 
refutation of Machiavelli. Voltaire 
undertook to convey it to the press. 
It was entitled the Anti-Machiavel, 
and -was an edifying homily against 
rapacity, perfidy, arbitrary government, 
unjust war, in short, against almost 
every thing lor which its author is now 
remembered among men. 

The old King uttered now and then 
a ferocious growl at the diversions of 
Rhoinsberg. But his health was broken ; 
his end was approaching ; and his 
vigour was impaired. He had only one 
pleasure left, that of seeing tall soldiers. 
He could always be propitiated by a 
present of a grenadier of six feet four 
or six feet five ; and such presents were 
from time to time judiciously offered 
by his son. 

Early in the year 1740, Frederic 
William met death with a firmness and 
dignity worthy of a better and wiser 
man ; and Frederic, who had just com- 
pleted his twenty-eighth year, became 
King of Prussia. His character was little 
understood. That ho had good abili- j 
ties, indeed, no person who had talked 
with him, or corresponded with him, I 
could doubt. But the easy Epicurean j 
life vwhich he had led, his love of good 
cookery and good wine, of music, of 
conversation, of light literature, led 
many to regard him as a sensual and 
intellectual voluptuary. His habit of 
canting about moderation, peace, li- 
berty, and the happiness which a gopd 
mind derives from the happiness of 
others, had imposed on some who 
should have known better. Those who 
thought best of him, expected a Telo- 
machus after Fenelon*s pattern. Others 
predicted the approach of a Medicean 
age, an age propitious to learning and 
art, and not unpropitious to pleasure. 
Nobody bad the least su^icion that a 
tyrant of extraordinaiy military and 


political talents, of industry more ex 
traordinajy still, without fear, without 
faith, and without mercy, had ascended ^ 
the throne. 

The disappointment of Falstaff at 
liis old boon-companion’s coronation 
Was not more bitter than that which 
awaited some of the inmates of Rheins- 
berg. They had long looked forward 
to the accession of their patron, as to . 
the event from which their own pros- 
perity and greatness was to date 
They had at last reached the promised 
land, the land which they had figured 
to themselves as flowing with milk and 
honey; and they found it a desert. 

“ No more of these fooleries,” was the 
short, sharp admonition given by Fre- 
deric to one of them. It soon became 
plain that, in the most important 
points, the new sovereign bore a strong 
family likeness to his predecessor. 
There was indeed a wide difference 
between the father and the son as re- 
spected extent and vigour of intel- 
lect, speculative opinions, amusements, 
studies, outward demeanour. But the 
groundwork of the character was the 
same in both. To both were common 
the love of order, the love of business, 
the military taste, the parsimony, the 
imperious spirit, the temper irritable 
even to ferocity, the pleasure in the 
pain and humiliation of others. But 
these propensities had in Frederic 
William partaken of the general un- 
soundness of his mind, and wore a very 
different aspect when found in com- 
pany with the strong and cultivated 
understanding of his successor. Thus, 
for example, Frederic was as anxious 
as any prince could be about the effi- 
ciency of his army. But this anxiety 
never degenerated into a monomania, 
like that which led his father to pay 
fancy prices for giants. Frederic was 
as thrifty about money as any prince 
I or any private man ought to be. But 
he did not conceive, like his father, that 
it was worth while to eat unwholesome 
cabbages for the purpose of saving four 
or five rixdollars in the year. Fre- 
deric was, we fear, as malevolent as his 
father ; but Frederic’s wit enabled him 
often to show his malevolence in ways 
more decent than those to which hit 
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father resorted, and to inflict misery 
and degradation by a taunt instead of 
a blow. Frederic, it is true, b/ no 
means relinquished his hereditary pri- 
vilege of kicking and cudgelling. His 
practice, however, as to that matter, 
differed in some important respects 
from his father’s. To Frederic Wil- 
liam, the mere circumstance that any 
persons whatever, men, women, or 
children, Prussians or foreigners, were 
within reach of his toes and of his 
cane, appeared to be a sufficient reason 
for proceeding to belabour them. Fre- 
deric required provocation as well as 
vicinity ; nor was he ever known to 
inflict this paternal species of correc- 
tion on any but his born subjects ; 
though on one occasion M. Thiebault 
had reason, during a few seconds, to 
anticipate the high honour of being an 
exception to this general rule. 

The character of Frederic was still 
very imperfectly understood either by 
his subjects or by his neighbours, when 
events occurred which exhibited it in 
a strong light. A few months after 
his accession died Chaidcs the Sixth, 
Emperor of Germany, the last de- 
scendant, in the male line, of the house 
of Austria. 

Charles left no son, and had, long 
before his death, relinquished all hopes 
of male issue. During the latter part 
of his life, his principal object had been 
to secure to his descendants in the 
female line the many crowns of the 
house of Ilapshurg. With this view, 
he had promulgated a new law of suc- 
cession, widely celebrated throughout 
Europe under the name of the Prag- 
matic Sanction. By virtue of this law, 
his daughter, the Archduchess Maria 
Theresa, wife of Francis of Loraine, 
succeeded to the dominions of her 
ancestors. i 

No sovereign has ever taken posses- 
sion of a throne by a clearer title. All 
the politics of the Austrian cabinet had, 
during twenty years, been directed to 
one single end, the settlement of the 
succession. From every person whose 
rights could bo considered as injuriously 
affected, renunciations in the most so- 
lemn form had been obtained. The new 
law had been ratified by the Estates of 
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all the kingdoms and principalities 
which made up the great Austrian mo- 
narchy. England, France, Spain, Rus- 
sia, Poland, ftnissia, Sweden, Denmark, 
the Germanic body, had bound them- 
selves by treaty to maintain the Prag- 
matic Sanction. That instrument was 
placed under the protection of the pub- 
lic faith of the whole civilized world. 

Even if no positive stipulations on 
this subject had existed, the arrange- 
ment was one which no good man 
would have been willing to disturb. It 
was a jicaceable arrangement. It was 
an arrangement acceptable tcithe great 
population whose happiness was chiefly 
concerned. It was an arrangement 
which made no change in the distribu- 
tion of power among the states of Christ- 
endom. It was an arrangement which 
could be set aside only by means of a 
general war ; and, if it were set aside, 
tlie cficct would be, that the equili- 
brium of Europe would be deranged, 
that the loyal and patriotic feelings of 
millions would be cruelly outraged, and 
that great provinces which had been 
united for centuries would be tom from 
each other by main force. 

The sovereigns of Europe were, 
therefore, bound by every obligation 
which those who are intrusted with 
power over their fclIow-crcatures ought 
to hold most sacred, to respect and de- 
fend the rights of the Archduchess, 
Her situation and her personal qualities 
were such as might be expected to move 
the mind of any generous man to pity, 
admiration, and chivalrous tenderness. 
She was in her twenty-fourth year. Her 
form was majestic, her features beauti- 
ful, her countenance sweet and ani- 
mated, her voice musical, her deport- 
ment gracious and dignified. In all 
domestic relations she was without re- 
proach. She was married to a husband 
whom she loved, and was on the point 
of giving birth to a child, when death 
deprived her of her father. The loss 
of a parent, and the new cares of em- 
pire, were too much for her in the deli- 
cate state of her health. Her spirits 
were depressed, and her cheek lost its 
bloom. Yet it seemed that she had 
little cause anxiety. It seemed that 
justice, humanity, and the faith of trea 
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ties -wotild have their due weight, and 
that the settlement so solemnly gua- 
ranteed wduld be quietly carried into 
effect England, Russia, Poland, and 
Holland, declared in form their inten- 
tion to adhere to their engagements. 
The French ministers made a verbal 
declaration to the same effect. But 
from no quarter did the young Queen 
of Hungary receive stronger assurances 
of friendship and support than from the 
King of Prussia. 

Yet the King of Prussia, the Anti- 
Machiavel,had already fully determined 
to commit the great crime of violating 
his plighted faith, of robbing the ally 
whom he was bound to defend, and of 
plunging all Europe into along, bloody, 
and desolating war; and all this for no 
end whatever, except that he might ex- 
tend his dominions, and see his name in 
the gazettes. He determined to assem- 
ble a great army with speed and secrecy, 
to invade Silesia before Maria Theresa 
should be apprised of his design, and to 
add that rich province to his kingdom. 

We will not condescend to refute at 
length the pleas which the compiler of 
the Memoirs before us has copied from 
Doctor Preuss. They amount to this, 
that the house of Brandenburg had 
some ancient pretensions to Silesia, and 
had in the previous century been com- 
pelled, by hard usage on the part of the 
Court of Vienna, to waive those pre- 
tensions. It is certain that, whoever 
might originally have been in the right, 
Prussia had submitted. Prince after 
prince of the house of Brandenburg 
had acquiesced in the existing ar- 
rangement. Nay, the Court of Berlin 
had recently been allied with that of 
Vienna, and had ^aranteed the inte- 
grity of the Austrian states. Is it not 
perfectly clear that, if antiquated claims 
arc to be set up against recent treaties J 
and long possession, the wofld can 
never be at peace for a day ? The laws 
of all nations have wisely established a 
time of limitation, after which titles, 
however illegitimate in their origin, 
cannot be questioned. It is felt by every 
body, that to eject a person from his 
estate on the ground of some injustice 
committed in the time of the Tudors 
would produce all the evils which result 


from arbitrary confiscation, and would 
make all property insecure. It concerns 
the commonwealth — so runs the legal 
maxim— that there be an end of liti- 
gation. And surely this maxim is at 
least equally applicable to the great 
commonwealth of states ; for in that 
commonwealth litigation means the 
devastation of provinces, the suspen- 
sion of trade and industry, sieges like 
those of Badajoz and St. Sebastian, 
pitched fields like those of Eylail and 
Borodino. We hold that the transfer of 
Norway from Denmark to Sweden was 
an unjustifiable proceeding ; but would 
the king of Denmark be therefore justi- 
fied in landing, without any new pro- 
vocation in Norway, and commencing 
military operations there ? The king of 
Holland thinks, no doubt, that he was 
unjustly deprived of the Belgian pro- 
vinces. Grant that it were so. Would 
he, therefore, be justified in marching 
with an army on Brussels ? The case 
against Frederic was still stronger, in- 
asmuch as the injustice of which he 
complained had been committed more 
than a century before. Nor must it be 
forgotten that he owed the highest per- 
[ sonal obligations to the house of Aus- 
I tria It may be doubted whether his 
life had not been preserved by the in- 
tercession of the prince whose daughter 
he was about to plunder. 

To do the King justice, he pretended 
to no more virtue than he had. In ma- 
nifestoes he might, for form’s sake, 
insert some idle stories about his anti- 
quated claim on Silesia; but in his 
conversations and Memoirs he took a 
very different tone. His own words 
are : “Ambition, interest, the desire of 
making people talk about me, carried 
the day; and I decided for war.” 

Having resolved on his course, he 
acted with ability and vigour. It was 
, impossible wholly to conceal his pre- 
parations; for throughout the Prussian 
territories regiments, guns, and bag- 
gage were in motion. The Austrian 
envoy at Berlin apprised his court of 
these facts, and expressed a suspicion 
of Frederic’s designs ; but the ministers 
of Maria Theresa refused to give credit 
to so black an imputation on a young 
prince who was known chiefly by his 
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high professions of integrity and phi- 
lanthropy. “We will not,” they wrote, 

we cannot, believe it.” 

In the mean time the Prussian forces 
had been assembled. Without any de- 
claration of war, without any demand 
for reparation, in the very act of pour- 
ing forth compliments and assurances 
of good will, Frederic commenced hos- 
tilities. Many thousands of his troops 
were actually in Silesia before the 
Queen of Hungary knew that he had 
set up any claim to any part of her 
territories. At length he sent her a 
message which could be regarded only 
as an insult. If she would but let him 
have Silesia, he would, he said, stand 
by her against any power which should 
tiy to deprive her of her other domi- 
nions ; as if he was not already bound 
to stand by her, or as if his new promise 
could be of more value than the old 
one. 

It was the depth of winter. The cold 
was severe, and the roads heavy with 
mire. But the Prussians pressed on. 
Resistance was impossible. The Aus- 
trian army was then neither numerous 
nor efficient. The small portion of that 
army which lay in Silesia was unpre- 
I^ared for hostilities. Glogau was block- 
aded ; Breslau opened its gates; Ohlau 
was evacuated. A few scattered garri- 
sons still held out; but tho whole open 
country was subjugated : no enemy 
ventured to encounter tho King in the 
held ; and, before the end of January 
1741, lie returned to receive the con- 
gratulations of his subjects at Berlin. 

Had the Silesian question been merely 
a question between Frederic and Marja 
Theresa, it would be impossible to ac- 
quit the Prussian King of gross perfidy. | 
But when we consider the effects which 
his policy produced, and could not fail 
to produce, on tlie whole community of 
civilized nations, we are compelled to 
pronounce a condemnation still more 
severe. Till he began the war, it seem- 
ed possible,cven probable, that the peace 
of the world w^ould be preserved. The 
plunder of the great Austrian heritage 
was indeed a strong temptation ; and 
in more than one cabinet ambitious 
schemes were already meditated. But 
the treaties by which the Pragmatic, 
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! Sanction had been guaranteed were 
I express and recent. To throw all Eu- 
rope into confusion for a purpose clearly 
unjust, was no light matter. England 
was true to her engagements. The voice 
of Fleuiy had always been for peace. 
He had a conscience. He was now in 
extreme old age, and was unwilling, 
after a life which, when his situation 
was considered, must be pronounced 
singularly pure, to carry the fresh stain 
of a great crime before the tribunal of 
liis God. Even the vain and unprin- 
cipled Belle-Isle, whose whole life was 
one wild day-dream of conquest and 
spoliation, felt that France, bound as 
she was by solemn stipulations, could 
not, without disgrace, make a direct 
attack on the Austrian dominions. 
Charles, Elector of Bavaria, pretended 
that he had a right to a large part of 
the' inheritance which the Pragmatic 
Sanction gave to the Queen of Hun- 
! gary ; but he was not sufficiently pow- 
erful to move without support. It 
might, therefore, not unreasonably he 
expected that, after a short period of 
restlessness, all the potentates of Chris- 
tendom would acquiesce in the arrange- 
ments made by the late Emperor. But 
the selfish rapacity of the King of Prus- 
sia gave the signal to his neighbours. 
His example quieted their sense of 
shame. His success led them to un- 
derrate the difficulty of dismembering 
the Austrian monarchy. The whole 
world sprang to arms. On the head 
of Frederic is all the blood which w as 
shed in a war which raged during many 
years and in every quarter of the globe, 
the blood of the column of Fontenoy, 
the blood of the mountaineers who were 
slaughtered at Culloden. The evds 
produced by his wickedness were felt 
in lands where the name of Prussia 
was unknown ; and, in order that he 
might rob a neighbour whom he had 
promised to defend, black men fought 
on tho coast of Coromandel, and red 
men scalped each other by the Great 
Lakes of North America. 

Silesia had been occupied without a 
battle ; but the Austrian troops were 
advancing to the relief of the fortresses 
which stilL held out. In the spring 
Frederic rejoined his army. He had 
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seea little of war, and had never com- had fought while he was flying. So 
any groat body of men in the unpromising was the first appearance 
field. IE is not, therefore, strange that of the greatest warrior of that age. 
his first military opcrat,ions showed The battle of Molwitz was the sig- 
little of that skill which, at a later nal for a general explosion throughout 
period, was the admiration of Europe. Europe. Bavaria took up arms. France, 
What connoisseurs say of some pictures not yet declaring herself a principal 
painted by Raphael in his youth, may in the war, took part in it as an ally of 
be said of this campaign. It was in Bavaria. The two great statesmen to 
Frederic’s early bad manner. Fortu- whom mankind had owed many years 
natc ly for him, the generals to whom he df tranquillity, disappeared about this 
was opposed were men of small capacity, time from the scene, but not till they 
The discipline of his own troops, par- had both been guilty of the weakness 
ticularly of the infantry, was unequalled of sacrificing their sense of justice and 
in that age ; and some able and cx- their love of peace to the vain hope of 
perienced officers were at hand to assist preserving their power. Fleury, siiik- 
him with their advice. Of these, the ing under age and infirmity, was borne 
most distinguished was Field-Marshal down by the impetuosity of Belle-Isle. 
Schwerin, a brave adventurer of Pome- Walpole retired from the service of his 
ranian extraction, who had served half ungrateful country to his woods and 
the governments in Europe, had borne paintings at Houghton ; and his power 
the commissions of the States General devolved on the daring and eccentric 
of Holland and of the Duke of Meek- Carteret. As were the ministers, so 
lenburg, had fought under Marlborough were the nations. Thirty years during 
at Blenheim, and had been with Charles which Europe had, with few interrup- 
tlie Twelfth at Bender. tions, enjoyed repose, had prepared the 

Frederic’s first battle was fought at public mind fox great military efforts. 
Molwitz ; and never did the career of A new generation had grown uj^, which 
a great commander open in a more could not remember the siege of Turin 
inauspicious manner. His army was or the slaughter of Malplaquet ; which 
victorious. Not only, however, did he knew war by nothing but its trophies ; 
not establish his title to the character and which, while it looked with pride 
of an able general ; but he was so un- on the tapestries at Blenheim, or the 
fortunate as to make it doubtful whether statue in the Place of Victories, little 
he possessed the vulgar courage of a thought by what privations, by what 
soldier. The cavalry, which he com- waste of private fortunes, by how many 
manded in person, was put to flight, bitter tears, conquests must be pur- 
Unacccustomed to the tumult and car- chased. 

nage of a field of battle, he lost his For a time fortune seemed adverse 
self-possession, and listened too readily to the Queen of Hungary. Frederic 
to those who ur^d him to save him- invaded Moravia. The French and 
self. His English grey earried him Bavarians penetrated into Bohemia, 
many miles from the field, while and were there joined by the Saxons. 
Schwerin, though wounded in two Prague was taken. The Elector of 
places, manfully upheld the day. The Bavaria was raised by the suffrages of 
skill of the old Field-Marshal and the his colleagues to the Imperial throne, 
steadiness of the Prussian battalions a throne which the practice of centu- 
provailed ; and the Austrian army was ries had almost entitled the House of 
driven from the field with the loss of Austria to regard as a hereditary pos- 
eight thousand men. session. 

The news was carried late at night Yet . was the spirit of the haughty 
to a mill in which the King had taken daughter of the Caesars unbroken, 
shelter. It gave him a bitter pang. Hungary was still hers by^an unques- 
He was successful? but he owed his tionable title ; and although her ances- 
success to dispositions which others had tors, had found Hungary the most mu- 
made, ahd to the valour of men who tinous of all their kingdoms, she re 
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solved to trust herself to the fidelity of 
a people, rude indeed, turbulent, and 
impatient of oppression, but brave, 
generous, and simple-hearted. In the 
midst of distress and peril she had given 
birth to a son, afterwards the Emperor 
Joseph the Second. Scarcely had she 
risen from her couch, when she has- 
tened to Presburg. There, in the sight 
of an innumerable multitude, she was 
crowned with the crown and robed 
with tlie robe of St. Stephen. No spec- 
tator could restrain his tears when the 
beautiful young mother, still weak 
from (ihild-bearing, rode, after the 
fiishion of her fathers, up the Mount 
of Defiance, unsheathed the ancient 
sword of state, shook it towards north 
and south, east and west, and, with a 
glow on her pale face, challenged the 
four corners of the world to dispute 
Iier rights and those of her boy. At 
the first sitting of the Diet she ap- 
peared clad in deep mourning for her 
father, and in pathetic and dignified 
words implored her people to support 
her just cause. Magnates and depu- 
ties s])rang up, half drew their sabres, 
and with eager voices vowed to stand 
by her with their lives and fortunes. 
Till then, her firmness had never once 
forsaken her before the public eye ; 
but at that shout she sank down upon 
her throne, and wept aloud. Still more 
touching was the sight when, a few 
days later, she came again before the 
Estates of her realm, and held up be- 
fore them the little Archduke in her 
arms. Then it was that the enthu- 
siasm of Hungary broke forth into that i 
war-cry which soon resounded through- 
out Europe, “ Let us die for our King, 
Maria Theresa I” 

In the mean time, Frederic was me- 
ditating a change of policy. He had 
no wish to raise France to supreme 
power on the Continent, at the expense 
of the house of Hapsburg. His first 
object was to rob the Queen of Hun- 
gary. His second object was that, if 
possible, nobody should rob her but 
himself. He had entered into engage- 
ments with the powers leagued against 
Austria ; but these engagements w^erc 
in his estimation of no more forc^than ' 
the guarantee formerly given to thci 
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Pragmatic Sanction. His plan now 
was to secure his share of the plunder 
by betraying his accomplices. Maria 
Theresa was little inclined to listen to 
any such compromise ; hut the English 
government represented to her so 
strongly the necessity of buying off 
Frederic, tliat she agreed to negotiate. 
The negotiation would not, however, 
have ended in a treaty, had not the 
arms of Frederic been crowned with 
a second victory. Prince Charles of 
Lorainc, brother-in-law to Maria The- 
resa, a bold and active, tbougii unfor- 
tunate general, gave battle io the Prus- 
sians at Chotusitz, and was defeated. 
The King was still only a learner of 
the military art. He acknowledged, at 
a later period, that his success on this 
occasion was to be attributed, not at 
all to his own generalship, but solely 
to the valour and steadiness of his 
troops. He completely effaced, how- 
ever, by his personal courage and 
energy, the stain which Molwitz had 
left on his reputation, 

A peace, concluded under the Eng- 
lish mediation, was the fruit of this 
battle. Maria Theresa ceded Silesia : 
Frederic abandoned his allies : Saxony 
followed his example ; and the Queen 
was left at liberty to turn her whole 
I force against France and Bavaria. She 
was every where triumphant. The 
French were compelled to evacuate 
Bohemia, and with difficulty eftccted 
their escape. The whole line of their 
retreat might be tracked by the corpses 
of thousands who had died of cold, 
fatigue, and hunger. Many of those 
who reached their country carried with 
them the sqeds of death. Bavaria was 
overrun by Lands of ferocious waiTiors 
from that bloody debatable land which 
lies on the frontier between Christen- 
dom and Islam. The teiTiblc names 
of the Pandoor, the Croat, and the 
Hussar, then first became familiar to 
western Europe. The unfortunate 
Charles of Bavaria, vanquished by 
Austria, betrayed by Prussia, driven 
from his hereditary states, and ne- 
glected by his allies, was hurried by 
shame and remorse to an untimely end. 
An Englllb army appeared in the 
heart of Germany, and defeated the 
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Frei^ch at Dettingen. The Austrian 
captains i^eady l^gaii to talk of com- 
pleting the work of Marlborough and 
Eugene, and of compelling France to i 
relinquish Alsace and the three Bi-j 
shoprics. 

The Court of Versailles, in this peril, 
looked to Frederic for help. He had 
been guilty of two great treasons : per- 
haps he might be induced to commit a 
third. The Duchess of Chateauroux 
then held the chief influence over the 
feeble Lewis. She determined to send 
an agent to Berlin ; and Voltaire was 
selected for the mission. He eagerly 
undertook the task ; for, while his 
literary fame filled all Europe, he was | 
troubled with a childish craving for 
political distinction. He was vain, and 
not without reason, of his address, and 
of his insinuating eloquence ; and he 
flattered himself that he possessed 
boundless influence over the King of 
Prussia. The truth was that he knew, 
as yet, only one corner of Frederic’s 
character. He was well acquainted 
with all the petty vanities and affecta- 
tions of the poetaster; but was not 
aware that these foibles were united 
with all the talents and vices which 
lead to success in active life, and that 
the unlucky versifier who pestered him 
with reams of middling Alexandrines, 
was the most vigilant, suspicious, and 
severe of politicians. 

Voltaire was received with every 
mark of respect and friendship, was 
lodged in the palace, and had a seat 
daily at the royal table. The negotia- 
tion was of an extraordinary descrip- 
tion. Nothing can bo conceived more 
whimsical than the conferences which 
took place between the nrst literary 
man and the first practical man of the 
age, whom a strange weakness had in- 
duced to exchange their parts. The 
great poet would talk of nothing but 
treaties and guarantees, and the great 
King of nothing but metaphors and 
rhymes. On one occasion Voltaire put 
into his Majesty’s hands a paper on the 
state of Europe, and received it back 
with verses scrawled on the margin. In 
secret they both laughed at each other. 
Voltaire did not spare the King’s 
poems ; and the King has left on re- 
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cord his opiniop of Voltaire’s diplo- 
macy. “ He had no credentials,” says 
Frederic, “ and the whole mission was 
a joke, a mere farce,” 

But what the influence of Voltaire 
could not effect, the rapid progress of 
the Austrian arms effected. If it 
should be in the power of Maria Theresa 
and George the Second to dictate terms 
of peace to France, what chance was 
there fhat Prussia would long retain 
Silesia ? Frederic’s conscience told 
him that he had acted perfidiously and 
inhumanly towards the Queen of Hun- 
gary. That her resentment was strong 
she had given ample proof ; and of her 
respect for treaties he judged by his 
own. Guarantees, ho said, were mere 
filigree, pretty to look at, but too 
brittle to bear the slightest pressure. 
He thought it his safest course to ally 
himself closely to France, and again to 
attack the Empress Queen. Accord- 
ingly, in the autumn of 1744, without 
notice, without any decent pretext, 
he recommenced hostilities, marched 
through the electorate of Saxony with- 
out troubling bimsclf about the per- 
mission of the Elector, invaded Bohe- 
mia, took Prague, and even menaced 
Vienna. 

It was now that, for the first time, 
he experienced the inconstancy of for- 
tune. An Austrian army under Charles 
of Loraine threatened his conlmunica- 
tions with Silesia. Saxony was all in 
arms behind him. He found it neces- 
sary to save himself by a retreat. He 
afterwards owned that his failure was 
the natural effect of his own blunders. 
No general, he said, had ever com- 
mitted greater faults. It must be added, 
that to the reverses of this campaign 
he always ascribed his subsequent suc- 
cesses. It was in the midst of diffi- 
culty and disgrace that he caught the 
first clear glimpse of the principles of 
the military art. 

The memorable year 1745 followed. 
The war raged by sea and land, in 
Italy, in Germany, and in Flanders ; 
and even England, after many years of 
profound internal quiet, saw, for the 
last time, hostile armies set in battle 
arra^. against each other. This year is 
meiciorable in the life of Frederic, as 
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the date at which his noviciate in the 
art of war may be said to have termi- 
nated. There have been great cap- 
tains whose precocious and self-taught 
military skill resembled intuition. 
Condc, Clive, and Napoleon are ex- 
amples. But Frederic was not one of 
these brilliant portents. His proficiency 
in military science was simply the pro- 
ficiency which a man of vigorous facul- 
ties makes in any science to which he 
applies his mind with earnestness and 
industry. It was at Hohenfriedberg 
that he first proved how much he had 
profited by his errors, and by their con- 
sequences. His victory on that day 
was chiefly due to his skilful disposi- 
tions, and convinced Europe that the 
prince who, a few years before, had 
stood aghast in the rout of Molwitz, 
had attained in the military art a mas- 
tery equalled by none of his contem- 
poraries, or equalled by Saxe alone. 
The victory of Hohenfriedberg was 
speedily followed by that of Sorr. 

In the mean time, the arms of France 
had been victorious in the Low Coun- 
tries. Fi-ederic had no longer reason 
to fear that Maria Theresa would be 
able to give law to Europe, and he be- 
gan to meditate a fourth breach of his 
engagements. The Court of Versailles 
was alarmed and mortified. A letter 
of earnest expostulation, in the hand- 
writing of Lewis, was sent to Berlin j 
but in vain. In the autumn of 1745, 
Frederic made peace with England, 
and, before tlie close of the year, with 
Austria also. The pretensions of 
Charles of Bavaria could present no 
obstacle to an accommodation. That 
unliappy prince was no more ; and 
Francis of Loraine, the husband of 
Maria Theresa, was raised, with the | 
general assent of the Germanic body, 
to the Imperial throne. 

Prussia wnis again at peace ; but the 
European war lasted till, in the year 
1748, it was terminated by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapcllc. Of all the powers 
tliat had taken part in it, the only gainer 
was Frederic. Not only had he added 
to his patrimony the fine province of 
Silesia : he had, by his unprincipled 
dexterity, succeeded so well in alter- 
nately depressing the scale of Austria 
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and that of France, that he was gene- 
rally regarded as holding the balance 
of Europe, a high dignity for one who 
I ranked lowest among kings, and whose 
! great-grandfather had been no more 
I than a Margrave. By the public, the 
jKing of Prussia was considered as a 
politician destitute alike of morality 
and decency, insatiably rapacious, and 
shamelessly false ; nor was the public 
much in the wrong. He was at the 
same time allowed to be a man of parts, 
a rising general, a shrewd negotiator 
and administrator. Those qualities 
wherein lie surpassed all mankimC 
were as yet unknown to others or fo 
himself ; for they were qualities which 
shine out only on a dark ground. His 
career had hitlierto, with little intcr- 
ruj)tion, been jwosperous ; and it was 
only in adversity, in adversity which 
seemed without hoi)C or resource, in 
adversity which would have over- 
whelmed even men celebrated for 
strength of mind, that his real great- 
ness could be shown. 

He had, from the commencement of 
his reign, applied himself to public 
business after a fashion unknown 
among kings. Lewis the Fourteenth, 
indeed, had been his own prime minis- 
ter, and had exercised a general super- 
intendence over all the (le])artmcnts of 
the government ; but this was not suf- 
ficient for Frederic. He was not con- 
tent with being his own prime minister: 
he would be hia own sole minister. 
Under him there was no room, not 
merely for a Richelieu or a Mazarin, 
but for a Colbert, a Louvois, or a Torcy. 
A love of labour for its own sake, a 
restless and insatiable longing to dic- 
tate, to intermeddle, to make Iiis power 
felt, a profound scorn and distrust of 
liis fellow-creatures, made him unwill- 
ing to ask counsel, to confide important 
secrets, to delegate amj)le powers. The 
highest functionaries under his govern- 
ment were mere clerks, and were, not 
so much trusted by him as valuable 
clerks arc often trusted by the heads of 
departments. He was his owm trea- 
surer, bis own commander-in-chief, his 
owui intendant of public works, liis own 
minister for ^r^de and justice, for homo 
affairs and foreign affairs, his own 
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xioa^er of the horse, steward, and cham- ' 
herlain. Matters of which no chief of 
to office in any other government would I 
ever hear were, in this singular mo- j 
narchy, decided hy the King in person. I 
If a traveller wished for a good place ! 
to see a review, he had to write to 
Frederic, and received next day, from i 
a royal messenger, Frederic’s answer ' 
signed by Frederic’s own hand. This | 
was an extravagant, a morbid activity. 1 
The public business would assuredly I 
have been better done if each depart- ! 
ment liad been put under a man ofi 
talents and integrity, and if the King j 
had contented himself with a general 
control. In this manner the advan- 
tages which belong to unity of design, ' 
and the advantages which belong to the 1 
division of labour, would have been to ' 
a great extent combined. But such a ! 
system would not have suited the pe- 
culiar temper of Frederic. Ho could 
tolerate no will, no reason, in the state, 
save his own. He wished for no abler 
assistance than that of penmen who 
had just understanding enough to 
translate and transcribe, to make out 
his scrawls, and to put his concise Yes 
and No into an official form. Of the 
higher intellectual faculties, there is as 
much in a copying machine, or a litho- 
graphic press, as he required from a 
secretary of the cabinet. 

His own exertions were such as were 
hardly to bo expected from a human 
body or a human mind. At Potsdam, 
his ordinary residence, he rose at three 
in summer and four in winter. A page 
soon appeared, with a large basket full 
of all the letters which had arrived for 
the King by the last courier, despatches 
from ambassadors, reports from officers 
of revenue, plans of buildings, pro- 
posals for draining marshes, complaints 
from persons who thought themselves 
aggrieved, applications from persons 
who wanted titles, military commis- 
sions, and civil situations. He examined 
the seals with a keen eye ; for he was 
never for a moment free from the sus- 
picion that some fraud might bo prac- 
tised on him. Then he read the letters, 
divided them into several packets, and 
signified his pleasure, generally by a 
mark, often by two or three words, 


now and then by some cutting epigram. 
By eight he had generally finished this 
part of his task. The adjutant-general 
was then in attendance, and received 
instructions for the day as to all the 
military arrangements of the kingdom. 
Then the King went to review his 
guards, not as kings ordinarily review 
their guards, but with the minute atten- 
tion and severity of an old drill-ser- 
geant. In the mean time the four 
cabinet secretaries had been employed 
in answering the letters on which the 
King had that morning signified his 
will. These unh.appy men were forced 
to work all the year round like negro 
slaves in the time of the sugar-croi). 
They never had a holiday. They never 
knew what it was to dine. It was 
necessary that, before thc}^ stirred, they 
should finish the whole of their work. 
The King, always on his guard against 
treachery, took from the liea]) a hand- 
ful of letters at random, and looked into 
them to see whether liis instructions 
had been exactly followed. This was 
no bad security against foul play on the 
part of the secretaries ; for if one of 
them were detected in a trick, he might 
think himself fortunate if he escaped 
with five years of imprisonment in a 
dungeon. Frederic then signed the 
replies, and all were sent off the same 
evening. 

The general principles on which this 
strange government w'as conducted, 
deserve attention. The policy of Fre- 
deric was essentially the same as his 
father’s ; but Frederic, while he carried 
that policy to lengths to which his 
father never thought of carrying it, 

! cleared it at the same time from the 
j absurdities withwhich his father had en- 
cumbered it. The King’s first object was 
to have a great, efficient, and well- 
trained array. He had a kingdom 
which in extent and population was 
hardly in the second rank of European 
powers ; and yet he aspired to a place 
not inferior to that of the sovereigns 
of England, France, and Austria. For 
that end it w'as necessary that Prussia 
should he all sting. Lewis the Fif- 
teenth, with five times as many subjects 
as Frederic, and more than five times 
as large a revenue, had not a more 
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forniidabl e army. The proportion which 
the soldiers in Prussia bote to the peO'* 
pie seems hardly cred ible. Of the males 
in the vigour of life, a seventh part 
were probably under arms ; and this 
great force had, by drilling, by review- 
ing, and by the unsparing use of cane 
and scourge, been taught to perform 
all evolutions with a rapidity and a 
precision which would have astonished 
Villars or Eugene. The elevated feel- 
ings which arc necessary to the best 
kind of army were then wanting to the 
Prussian service. In those ranks were 
not found the religious and political 
enthusiasm which inspired the pikemcn 
of Cromwell, the patriotic ardour, the 
thirst of glory, the devotion to a great 
leader, which inflamed the Old Guard 
of Napoleon. But in all the mechani- 
cal parts of the military calling, the 
Prussians Avero as superior to the 
English and Prench troops of that day 
as the English and French troops to a 
rustic militia. 

Though the pay of the Prussian sol- 
dier was small, though every rixdollar 
of extraordinary charge was scrutinized 
by Frederic with a vigilance and sus- 
picion such as Mr. Joseph Hume never 
brought to the examination of an army 
estimate, the expense of such an esta- 
blishment was, for the means of the 
country, enormous. In order that it 
might not be utterly ruinous^ it was 
necessary that every other expense 
should be cut down to the lowest pos- 
sible point. Accordingly Frederic, 
though his dominions bordered on the 
sea, had no navy. He neither had 
nor wished to have colonics. His 
judges, his fiscal ofBccrs, were meanly 
paid. Ilis ministers at foreign courts 
walked on foot, or drove shabby old 
carriages till the axle-trees gave way. 
Even to his higlicst diplomatic agents, 
w'lio resided at London and Paris, he 
allowed less than a thousand pounds 
sterling a year. The royal household 
was managed with a frugality unusual 
in the establishments of opulent subjects, 
unexampled in any other palace. The 
King loved good eating and drinking, 
and during great part of his bfe took 
'pleasure in seeing his table surrounded 
by guests j yet the whole charge of his 
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kitchen was brought within the sum of 
two thousand pounds sterling a year. 
He examined every extraordinary item 
with a care which might be thought 
to suit the mistress of a boarding-house 
better than a great prince. When 
more tlian four rixdollars were asked 
of him for a hundred oysters, he 
stormed as if he had heard that one 
of his generals had sold a fortress to 
the Empress Queen. Not a bottle of 
Champagne was uncorked without his 
express order. The game of the royal 
l)arks and forests, a serions head of 
expenditure in most kingdoms, was to 
him a source of profit The whole 
was farmed out ; and though the 
farmers were almost ruined by their 
contract, the King would grant them 
no I'cmission. Ilis wardrobe consisted 
of one fine gala dress, which lasted 
him all his life ; of two or three old 
coats fit for Monmouth Street, of yel- 
low waistcoats soiled with snuff, and 
of huge boots embrowned by time. 
One taste alone sometimes allured him 
beyond the limits of parsimony, nay, 
even beyond the limits of prudence, 
the taste for building. In all other 
things his economy was such as we 
might call by a harsher name, if we 
did not reflect that his funds were 
drawn from a heavily taxed people, 
and that it was ijnpossiblc for him, 
without excessive tyraniiy, to keep up 
at once a formidable army and a 
splendid court. 

Considered as an administrator, 
Frederic hud undoubtedly many titles 
to praise. Order was strictly main- 
tained throughout his doiuiaionf. 
Property was secure. A great liberty 
of speaking and of writing was 
allowed. Confident in t^e irresistible 
strength derived from a‘ great army, 
the King looked down on malcontents 
and libellers with a wise disdain ; and 
gave little encouragement to spies and 
informers. When he was told of the 
disafiPcetion of one of his subjects, he 
merely asked, “ How many thousand 
men can he bring into the field ?” He 
once saw a crowd staring at something 
on a w.oll. He rode up and found that 
the object of curiosity was a scurrilous 
placard against himself. The placard 
e 2 
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had been posted up so high that it 
was not easy to read it. Frederic 
ordered his attendants to take it down 
and put it lower. My people and I,” 
he said, have come to an agreement 
which satisfies us both. They are to 
say what they please, and I am to do 
what I please.” No person would 
have dared to publish in London sa- 
tires on George the Second approach- 
ing to the atrocity of those satires on 
Frederic, which the booksellers at 
Berlin sold with impunity. One book- 
seller sent to the palace a copy of the 
most stinging lampoon that perhaps 
was ever written in the world, the 
Memoirs of Voltaire, published by 
Beaumarchais, and asked for his Ma- 
jesty’s orders. “Do not advertise it 
in an offensive manner,” said the King; 
“ but sell it by all means. 1 hope it 
will pay you well.” Even among 
statesmen accustomed to the license of 
a ii’cc press, such steadfastness of mind 
as this is not very common. 

It is due also to the memory of Fre- 
deric to say that ho earnestly laboured 
to secure to his people the great bless- 
ing of cheap and speedy justice. He 
was one of the first rulers who abolished 
the cruel and absurd practice of tor- 
ture. No sentence of death, pro- 
nounced by the ordinary tribunals, 
was executed without his sanction *, 
and his sanction, except in cases of 
murder, was rarely given. Towards 
his troops he acted in a very different 
manner. Military offences were pu- 
nished with such barbarous scourging 
that to be shot was considered by the 
Prussian soldier as a secondary pu- 
nishment. Indeed, the principle which 
pervaded Frederic’s whole policy was 
this, that the more severely the army 
is governed, the safer it is to treat the 
rest of the community with lenity. 

Religious persecution was unknown 
under his government, unless some 
foolish and unjust restrictions which 
lay upon the Jews may bo regarded as 
forming an exception. His policy 
with respect to the Catholics of Silesia 
presented an honourable contrast to 
the policy which, under very similar 
circumstances, England long followed 
with respect to the Catholics of Ire- 


land. Every form of religion and ine- 
ligion found an asylum in his states. 
The scoffer whom the parliaments of 
France had sentenced to a cruel death, 
was consoled by a commission in the 
Prussian service. The Jesuit who 
could show his face nowhere else, who 
in Britain was still subject to penal 
laws, who was proscribed by France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Naples, who 
had been given up even by the Va- 
tican, found safety and the means of 
subsistence in the Prussiau domi- 
nions. 

Most of the vices of Frederic’s ad- 
ministration resolve themselves into 
one vice, the spirit of meddling. The 
indefatigable activity of his intellect, 
his dictatorial temper, his military 
habits, all inclined him to this great 
fault. He drilled his people as he 
drilled his grenadiers. Capital and 
industry were diverted from their na- 
tural direction by a crowd of prepos- 
terous regulations. There was a mono- 
poly of coffee, a monopoly of tobacco, 
a monopoly of refined sugar. The 
public money, of which the King was 
generally so sparing, was lavishly sj)ent 
in ploughing bogs, in planting mul- 
berry trees amidst the sand, in bring- 
ing sheep from Spain to improve the 
Saxon wool, in bestowing prizes for 
fine yarn, in building manufactories 
of porcelain, manufactories of carpets, 
manufactories of hardware, manufac- 
tories of lace. Neither the experience 
of other rulers, nor his own, could 
ever teach him that something more 
than an edict and a grant of public 
money was required to create a Lyons, 
a Brussels, or a Birmingham, 

For his commercial policy, however, 
there was some excuse. He hud on 
his side illustrious examples and popu- 
lar prejudice. Grievously as he erred, 
he erred in company with his age. In 
other departments his meddling was 
altogether without apology. He in- 
terfered with the course of justice as 
well as with the course of trade ; and 
set up his own crude notions of equity 
against the law as expounded by the 
unanimous voice of the gravest magis- 
trates. It never occurred to him that 
men whose lives were passed iu adju- 
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dicating on questions of civil right 
were more likely to form correct 
opinions on such questions than a 
prince whose attention was divided 
among a thousand objects, and who 
had never read a law-book through. 
The resistance opposed to him by the 
tribunals inflamed him to fury. He 
reviled his Chancellor. He kicked the 
shins of his Judges. He did not, it 
is true, intend to act unjustly. He 
flrmly believed that he was doing 
right, and defending the cause of the 
poor against the wealthy. Yet this 
well-meant meddling probably did far 
more harm than all the explosions of 
his evil passions during the whole of 
his long reign. We could make shift 
to live under a debauchee or a tyrant; 
but to be ruled by a busybody is more 
than human nature can bear. 

The same passion for directing and 
regulating appeared in every part of 
the King’s policy. Every lad of a cer- 
tain station in life was forced to go to 
certain schools within the Prussian 
dominions. If a young Prussian re- 
paired, though but for a few weeks, to 
Leyden or Gottingen for the purpose 
of study, the offence was punished 
with civil disabilities, and sometimes 
with the confiscation of property. No- 
body was to travel without the royal 
permission. If the permission were 
granted, the pocket-money of the tour- 
ist was fixed by royal ordinance. A 
merchant might take with him two 
hundred and fifty rixdollars in gold, a 
noble was allowed to take four hun- 
dred ; for it may be observed, in pass- 
ing, that Frederic studiously kept up 
the old distinction between the nobles 
and the community. In speculation, 
he was a French philosopher, but in 
action, a German prince. He talked 
and wrote about the privileges of blood 
in the style of Sieyes ; but in practice 
no chapter in the empire looked with 
a keener eye to genealogies and quar- 
ter in gs. 

Such was Fredeiic the Ruler. But 
there was another Frederic, the Fre- 
deric of llheinsberg, the fiddler and 
flute-player, the poetaster and meta- 
physician. Amidst the cares of state 
the King had retained his passion for 
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music, for reading, for writing, for 
literary society. To these amusements 
he devoted all the time that he could 
snatch from the business of war and 
government ; and perhaps more light 
is thrown on his character by what 
passed during his hours of relaxation, 
than by his battles or his laws. 

It was the just boast of Schiller 
that, in his country, no Augustus, no 
Lorenzo, had watched over the infancy 
of poetry. The rich and energetic 
language of Luther, driven by the 
Latin from the schools of pedants, 
and by the French from the palaces 
of kings, had taken refuge among 
the people. Of the powers of that 
language Frederic had no notion. He 
generally spoke of it, and of those who 
used it, with the contempt of ignorance. 
His library consisted of French books ; 
at his table nothing was heard but 
French conversation. The associates 
of his hours of relaxation were, for 
the most part, foreigners. Britain fur- 
nished to the royal circle two dis- 
tinguished men, horn in the highest 
rank, and driven by civil dissensions 
from the land to which, under happier 
circumstances, their talents and virtues 
might have been a source of strength 
and glory. George Keith, Earl Maris- 
chal of Scotland, had taken arms for 
the house of Stuart in 1715 ; and his 
younger brother James, then only 
seventeen years old, had fought gal- 
lantly by his side. When all was 
lost they retired together to the Conti- 
nent, roved from country to country, 
served under various standards, and so 
bore themselves as to win the respect 
and good will of many wdio had no 
love for the Jacobite cause. Their 
long wanderings terminated at Pots- 
dam ; nor had Frederic any associates 
who deserved or obtained so large a 
share of his esteem. They were not 
only accomplished men, but nobles and 
warriors, capable of serving him in 
war and diplomacy, as well as of 
amusing him at supper. Alone of 
all his companions they appear never 
to have had reason to complain of his 
demeanour towards them. Some of 
those who know the palace best pro- 
nounced that Lord Marischal was the 
8 3 
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oidy Haman being whom Frederic ever 
really loved. 

Italy sent to the parties at Potsdam 
the ingenious and amiable Algarotti, 
and B^tiani, the most crafty, cautions, 
and servile of AbbC's. But the greater 
part of the society which Frederic had 
assembled round him, was drawn from 
France. Maupcrtuis had acquired 
some celebrity by the journey which he 
had made to Lapland, for the purpose 
of ascertaining, by actual measurement, 
the shape of our planet. He was 
placed in the chair of the Academy of 
Berlin, a humble imitation of the re- 
nowned academy of Paris. Baculard 
D’Amaud, a young poet, w'ho was 
thought to have given ])romise of gi*eat 
things, had been induced to quit his 
country, and to reside at the Prussian 
Court. The Marquess D’ Argons was 
among the King’s favourite compa- 
nions, on account, as it should seem, 
of the strong opposition between their 
characters. The parts of D’Argens 
were good, and his manners those of a 
finished JVench gentleman ; but his 
whole soul was dissolved in sloth, ti- 
midity, and self-indulgence. His was 
one of that abject class of minds which 
are superstitious without being reli- 
gious. Hating Christianity with a 
rancour which made him incapable of 
rational inquiry, unable to see in tlie 
harmony and beauty of the universe 
the traces of divine power and wisdom, 
he was the slave of dreams and omens, 
would not sit down to table with thir- 
teen in company, turned pale if the 
salt fell towards him, begged his guests 
not to cross their knives and forks on 
their plates, and would not for the 
world commence a journey on Friday. 
His health was a subject of constant 
anxiety to him. Whenever his head 
ached, or his pulse beat quick, his das- 
tardly fears and effeminate precautions 
were the jest of all Berlin. All this 
suited the King’s purpose admirably. He 
wanted somebody by whom he might be 
amused, and whom he might despise. 
When he wished to pass half an hour in 
easy polished conversation, D’Argens 
was an excellent companion; when he 
wanted to vent his spleen and con- 
tempt, B’Argens was an excellent butt. 


With these assoctates, and ofchers of 
the same class, Frederic loved to spend 
the time which he could steal from 
public cares. He wished his supper- 
parties to be gay and easy. He invited 
liis guests to lay aside all restraint, and 
to forget that he was at the head of a 
hundred and sixty thousand soldiers, 
and was absolute master of the life 
and liberty of all who sat at meat with 
him. There was, therefore, at these 
parties the outward show of ease. The 
wit and learning of the company were 
ostentatiously displayed. The discus- 
sions on history and literature were 
often highly interesting. But the ab- 
surdity of all the religions known 
among men was the chief topic of con- 
versation ; and the audacity with which 
doctrines and names venerated through- 
out Christendom were treated on these 
occasions startled even persons accus- 
tomed to the society of French and 
English freethinkers. Real liberty, 
however, or real affection, was in this 
brilliant society not to be found. Ab- 
solute kings seldom have friends : and 
Frederic’s faults were such as, even 
where perfect equality exists, make 
friendship exceedingly precarious. lie 
had indeed many qualities which, on 
a first acquaintance, were captivating. 
His conversation was lively; his man- 
ners, to those whom he desired to please, 
were even caressing. No man could 
flatter with more delicacy. No man 
succeeded more completely in inspiring 
those who a})proached him with vague 
hopes of some great advantage from 
his kindness. But under this fair ex- 
terior he was a tyrant, suspicious, dis- 
dainful, and malevolent, fie had one 
taste which may be pardoned in a boy, 
but which, when habitually and delibe- 
rately indulged by a man of mature ago 
and strong understanding, is almost in- 
variably the sign of a bad heart, a 
taste for severe practical jokes. If a 
courtier was fond of dress, oil was 
flnng over his richest suit. If he was 
fond of money, some prank was in- 
vented to make him disburse more 
than he could spare. If he was hypo- 
chondriacal, he was made to believe 
that he had the dropsy. If he had 
particularly set his heart on visiting a 
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place, a letter was forged to frighten 
him from going thither. These things, 
it may be said, are trifles. They are 
so; but they are indications, not to be 
mistaken, of a nature to which the 
sight of human Buflfering and human 
degradation is an agreeable excitement. 

S’rederic had a keen eye for the 
foibles of others, and loved to com- 
municate his discoveries. He had 
some talent for sarcasm, and consider- 
able skill in detecting the sore places 
where sarcasm would be most acutely 
felt. His vanity, as well as his ma- 
lignity, found gratification in the vex- 
ation and confusion of those who 
smarted under his caustic jests. Yet 
in truth his success on these occasions 
belonged quite as much to the king as 
to the wit. We read that Commodus 
descended, sword in hand, into the 
arena, against a wretched gladiator, 
armed only with a foil of lead, and, 
after shedding the blood of the helpless 
victim, struck medals to commemorate 
the inglorious victory. The triumphs 
of Frederic in the war of repartee were 
of much the same kind. How to deal 
with him was the most puzzling of 
questions. To appear constrained in 
his presence was to disobey his com- 
mands, and to spoil his amusement. 
Yet if his associates were enticed by 
his graciousness to indulge in the fa- 
miliarity of a cordial intimacy, he was 
certain to make them repent of their 
presumption by some cruel humilia- 
tion. To resent his affronts was peril- 
ous; yet not to resent them was to 
deserve and to invite them. In his 
view, those who mutinied were inso- 
lent and ungrateful ; those who sub- 
mitted were curs made to receive bones 
and kickings with the same fawning 
patience. It is, indeed, difficult to con- 
ceive how any thing short of the rage 
of hunger should have induced men to 
bear the misery of being the associates 
of the Great King. It was no lucrative 
post. His Majesty was as severe and 
economical in his friendships as in the 
other charges of his establishment, and 
as unlikely to give a rixdollar too 
much for his guests as for his dinners. 
The sum which he allowed to a poet 
or a philoscpher was the very smallest 
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sum for which such poet or philoso- 
pher could be inibieed to sell himself 
into slavery; and the bondsman might 
think himself fortunate, if what had 
been so grudgingly given was not, 
after years of suffering, rudely and 
arbitrarily withdrawn. 

Potsdam was, in truth, what it was 
called by one of its most illustrious in- 
mates, the Palace of Alcina. At the 
first glance it seemed to be a delight- 
ful spot, where every intellectual and 
physical enjoyment awaited the happy 
adventurer. Every new comer was 
received with eager hospitably, intoxi- 
cated with flattery, encouraged to ex- 
pect prosperity and greatness. It was 
in vain that a long succession of fa- 
vourites who had entered that abode 
with delight and hope, and who, after 
a short term of delusive happiness, had 
been doomed to expiate their folly by 
years of wretchedness and degrada- 
tion, raised their voices to warn the as- 
pirant who approached the charmed 
threshold. Some had wisdom enough 
to discover the truth early, and spirit 
enough to fly without looking back ; 
others lingered on to a cheerless and 
un honoured old age. We have no 
hesitation in saying that the poorest 
author of that time in London, sleep- 
ing on a bulk, dining in a ccllaj', with 
a cravat of pai)er, and a skewer for a 
shirt-pin, was a happier man than any 
of the literary inmates of Frederic’s 
I court. 

I But of all who entered the enchanted 
garden in the inebriation of delight, 
and quitted it in agonies of rage and 
shame, the most remarkable was Vol- 
taire. Many circumstances had made 
him desirous of finding a home at a 
distance from his country. His fame 
had raised him up enemies. His sen- 
sibility gave them a formidable advan- 
tage over him. They were, indeed, 
contemptible assailants. Of all that 
they wrote against him, nothing has 
survived except what he has himself 
preserved. Ifut the constitution of his 
mind resembled the constitution of 
those bodies in which the slightest 
scratch of a bramble, or the bite of a 
gnat, never lails to fester. Though 
his reputation was rather raised than 
s 4 
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lowered by the abuse of such writers 
as Fr^ron and Desfontaines, though 
the vengeance which ho took on Fre- 
ron and Eesfontaincs was such, that 
scoin-ging, branding, pillorying, would 
have been a trifle to it, there is reason 
to believe that they gave him far more 
pain than he ever gave them. Though 
he enjoyed during his own lifetime the 
reputation of a classic, though he was 
extolled by his contemporaries above 
all jiocts, philosophers, and historians, 
though his works were read with as 
much delight and admiration at Mos- 
cow and Westminster, at Florence and 
Stockholm, ns at Paris itself, he was 
yet tormented by that restless jealousy 
which should seem to belong only to 
minds burning with the desire of fame, 
and yet conscious of impotence. To 
men of letters who could by no possi- 
bility be his rivals, he was, if they be- 
haved well to him, not merely just, 
not merely courteous, hut often a 
hearty friend and a munificent bene- 
factor. But to every writer who rose 
to a celebrity approaching his own, he 
became cither a disguised or an avowed 
enemy. He slily depreciated Monte- 
squieu and Buffbn. He publicly, and 
with violent outrage, made war on 
Rousseau. Nor had he the art of 
hiding his feelings under the sem- 
blance of good humour or of contempt. 
With all his great talents, and all his 
long experience of the world, ho had 
no more self-command than a petted 
child, or a hysterical woman. When- 
ever lie was mortified, he exhausted 
the whole rhetoric of anger and sor- 
row to express his mortification. His 
torrents of bitter words, his stamping 
and cursing, his grimaces and his tears 
of rage, were a rich feast to those ab- 
ject natures, whose delight is in the 
agonies of powerful spirits and in the 
abasement of immortal names. These 
creatures had now found out a way of 
galling him to the very quick. In one 
walk, at least, it had been admitted by 
envy itself that he was without a living 
competitor. Since Racine had been 
laid among the great men whose dust 
made the holy precinct of Port Royal 
holier, no tragic poet had appeared 
who could contest the palm with the 


author of Zaire, of Alzirc, and of Me- 
rope. At length a rival was announced. 
Old Crebillon, who, many years before, 
had obtained some theatrical success, 
and who liad long been forgotten, came 
forth from his garret in one of the 
meanest lanes near the Rue St. An- 
toine, and was welcomed by the accla- 
mations of envious men of letters, and 
of a capricious populace. A thing called 
Catiline, which he had written in his 
retirement, was acted with boundless 
apidause. Of this execrable piece it 
is sufficient to sny, that the plot turns 
on a love affair, carried on in all the 
forms of Scudery, between Catiline, 
whose confidant is the Preetor Leiitu- 
lus, and Tullia, the daughter of Cicero. 
The theatre resounded with acclama- 
tions. The king pensioned the suc- 
cessful poet*, and the coftcehouses pro- 
nounced that Voltaire was a clever 
man, but that the real tragic inspira- 
tion, the celestial fire which had glowed 
in Corneille and Racine, was to be 
found in Crebillon alone. 

The blow went to Voltaire’s heart. 
Had his wisdom and fortitude been in 
proportion to the fertility of his intel- 
lect, and to the brilliancy of his wit, 
he would have seen that it was out of 
the power of all the pufi'ers and de- 
tractors in Europe to put Catiline 
above Zaire; but he had none of the 
magnanimous patience with which 
Milton and Bentley left their claims to 
the unerring judgment of time. Ho 
eagerly engaged in an undignified com- 
petition with Crebillon, and produced 
a series of plays on the same subjects 
which his rival had treated, liicse 
pieces were coolly received. Angry 
with the court, angry with the capital, 
Voltaire began to fiiid pleasure in the 
prospect of exile. His attachment for 
Madame du Chatelct long i)rcventcd 
him from executing his purpose. Her 
death set him at liberty; and he de- 
termined to take refuge at Berlin. 

To Berlin he was invited by a series 
of letters, couched in terms of the most 
enthusiastic friendship and admiration. 
For once the rigid parsimony of Fre- 
deric seemed to have relaxed. Orders, 
honourable offices, a liberal pension, a 
well-served table, stately apixrtmcnta 
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under a royal roof, were offered in re- 
turn for the pleasure and honour which 
were expected from the society of the 
first wit of the age. A thousand louis 
were remitted for the charges of the 
journey. No ambassador setting out 
from Berlin for a court of the first 
rank, had ever been more amply sup- 
plied. But Voltaire was not satisfied. 
At a later period, when he possessed 
an ample fortune, he was one of the 
most liberal of men; but till his means 
had become equal to his wishes, his 
greediness for lucre was unrestrained 
either by justice or by shame. He had 
the cfirontcry to ask for a thousand 
louis more, in order to enable him to 
bring his niece, Madame Denis, the 
ugliest of coquettes, in his company. 
The indelicate rapacity of the poet 
produced its natural effect on the se- 
vere and frugal King. The answer 
was a dry refusal. I did not,” said 
his Majesty, “ solicit the honour of the 
lady’s society.” On this, Voltaire went 
off into a paroxysm of childish rage. 
“Was there ever such avarice? He 
has hundreds of tubs full of dollars in 
his vaults, and haggles with me about 
a poor thousand louis.” It seemed that 
the negotiation would be broken off ; 
but Frederic, with great dexterity, af- 
fected indifference, and seemed inclined 
to transfer his idolatry to Baculard 
D’Arnaud. His Majesty even wrote 
some bad verses, of which the sense 
was, that Voltaire was a setting sun, 
and that D’Arnaud was rising. Good- 
natured friends soon carried the lines 
to Voltaire. He was in his bed. He 
jumped out in his shirt, danced about 
the room with rage, and sent for his 
passport and his post-horses. It vrsts 
not difficult to foresee the end of a 
connection which had such a beginning. 

It was in the year 1750 that Vol- 
taire left the great capital, which he 
was not to see again till, after the 
lapse of near thirty years, ho returned 
bowed down by extreme old age, to 
die in the midst of a splendid and 
ghastly triumph. His reception in 
Prussia was such as might well have 
elated a less vain and excitable mind. 
He wrote to his friends at Paris, that 
the kindness and the attention with 
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which he had been welcomed surpassed 
description, that the King was the 
most amiable of men, that Potsdam 
was the paradise of philosophers. Ho 
was created chamberlain, and received, 
together with his gold key, the cross 
of an order, and a patent ensuring to 
him a pension of eight hundred pounds 
sterling a year for life. A hundred 
and sixty pounds a year were promised 
to his niece if she survived him. The 
royal cooks and coachmen were put at 
his disposal. He was lodged in the 
same apartments in which Saxe had 
lived, when, at the height of power and 
glory, he visited Prussia. Frederic, 
indeed, stooped for a time even to uso 
the language of adulation. He pressed 
to his lips the meagre hand of the 
little grinning skeleton, whom he re- 
garded as the dispenser of immortal 
renown. He would add, he said, to the 
titles which he owed to his ancestors 
and his sword, another title, derived 
from his last and proudest acquisition. 
His style should run thus: — Frederic, 
King of Prussia, Margrave of Branden- 
burg, Sovereign Duke of Silesia, Pos- 
sessor of Voltaire. But even amidst 
the delights of the honeymoon, Vol- 
taire’s sensitive vanity began to take 
alarm. A few days after his arrival, 
he could not help telling his niece that 
the amiable King had a trick of giving 
a sly scratch with one hand, while 
patting and stroking with the other. 
Soon came hints not the less alarming, 
because mysterious. “ The supper 
parties are delicious. The King is the 
life of the company. But — I have 
operas and comedies, reviews and con- 
certs, my studies and books. But — 
but — Berlin is fine, the princesses 
charming, the maids of honour hand- 
some. But” 

This eccentric friendship was fast 
cooling. Never had there met two 
persons so exquisitely fitted to plague 
each other. Each of them had exactly 
the fault of which the other was most 
impatient; and they were, in different 
ways, the most impatient of mankind. 
Frederic was frugal, almost niggardly. 
When he had secured his plaything he 
began to tLink that he had bought it 
too dear. Voltaire, on the other band. 
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was greedy, even to the extent of im- 
prudence and knavery; and conceived 
that the favourite of a monarch who 
had barrels full of gold and silver laid 
up in cellars ought to make a fortune 
which a receiver-general might envy. 
They soon discovered each other’s feel- 
ings. Both were angry ; and a war 
began, in which Erederic stooped to 
the part of Harpagon, and Voltaire to 
that of Scapin. It is humiliating to 
relate, that the great warrior and 
statesman gave orders that his guest’s 
allowance of sugar and chocolate 
should be curtailed. It is, if pos- 
sible, a still more humiliating fact, 
that Voltaire indemnified himself by 
pocketing the wax-candles in the 
royal antechamber. Disputes about 
money, however, were not the most 
serious disputes of these extraordinary 
associates. The sarcasms of the King 
soon galled the sensitive temper of the 
poet. D’Aniaud and D’Argens, Gui- 
chard and La Metric, might, for the 
sake of a morsel of bread, be willing 
to bear the insolence of a master; but 
Voltaire was of another order. He 
knew that he was a potentate as well 
as Frederic, that his European reputa- 
tion, and his incomparable powxr of 
covering whatever ho hated with ridi- 
cule, made him an object of dread even 
to the leaders of armies and the rulers 
of nations. In truth, of all the intel- 
lectual weapons which have ever been 
wielded by man, the most terrible was 
the mockery of Voltaire. Bigots and 
tyrants, who had never been moved by 
the wailing and cursing of millions, 
turned pale at his name. Principles 
unassailable by reason, principles 
which had withstood the fiercest at- 
tacks of power, the most valualde 
truths, the most generous sentiments, 
the noblest and most graceful images, 
the purest reputations, the most august 
institutions, began to look mean and 
loathsome as soon as that withering 
smile was turned upon them. To 
every opponent, however strong in his 
cause and his talents, in his station and 
his character, who ventured to encoun- 
ter the great scoffer, might be addressed 
the caution which was given of old to 
the Archangel : — 


“ T forewarn thee, slum 
His deadly arrow ; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 
Though temper’d heavenly; for that fatal 
dint, 

Save Him who reigns above, none can re- 
sist.” 

We ^annot pause to recount how 
often that rare talent was exercised 
against rivals worthy of esteem ; how 
often it was used to crush and torture 
enemies worthy only of silent disdain; 
how often it was perverted to the more 
noxious purpose of destroying the last 
solace of earthly misery, and the last 
restraint on earthly power. Neither 
can we pause to tell how often it was 
used to vindicate justice, humanity, and 
toleration, the principles of sound phi- 
losophy, the principles of free govern- 
ment. This is not the place for a full 
character of Voltaire. 

Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. 
Voltaire, who, partly from love of 
money, and partly from love of excite- 
ment, was always fond of stockjobbing, 
became implicated in transactions of at 
least a dubious character. The King 
was delighted at having such an op- 
portunity to humble his guest ; and 
bitter reproaches and complaints were 
exchanged. Voltaire, too, was soon at 
war with the other men of letters who 
surrounded the King ; and this irri- 
tated Frederic, who, however, had him- 
self chiefly to blame : for, from that 
love of tormenting which was in him 
a ruling passion, he perpetually la- 
vished extravagant praises on small 
men and bad books, merely in order 
that he might enjoy the mortification 
and rage which on such occasions Vol- 
taire took no pains to conceal. His 
Majesty, however, soon had reason to 
regret the pains which he had taken to 
kindle jealousy among the members of 
his household. The whole palace was 
in a ferment with literary intrigues and 
cabals. It was to no purpose that the 
imperial voice, which kept a hundred 
and sixty thousand soldiers in order, 
was raised to quiet the contention of 
the exasperated wits. It was far easier 
to stir up such a storm than to lull it. 
Nor was Frederic, in his capacity of 
wit, by any means without his own 
share of vexations. Ho had sent a 
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large quantity of verses to Voltaire, and 
requested that they might be returned, 
with remarks and corrections. “ Sec,” 
exclaimed Voltaire, “what a quantity 
of his dirty linen the King has sent 
me to wash ! ” Talebearers were not 
wanting to carry the sarcasm to the 
royal ear ; and Frederic was as much 
incensed as a Grub Street writer 
who had found his name in the Dun- 
ciad. 

This could not last. A circumstance 
which, when the inutuiil regard of the 
friends was in its first glow, would 
merely have been matter for laughter, 
produced a violent explosion. Mau- 
pertuis enjoyed as much of Frederic’s 
good will as any man of letters. lie 
was President of the Academy of Ber- 
lin ; and he stood second to Voltaire, 
though at an immense distance, in the 
literary society which had been assem- 
bled at the Prussian court. Frederic 
had, hy playing for his own amuse- 
ment on the feelings of the two jealous 
and vainglorious Frenchmen, succeeded 
in producing a bitter enmity between 
them. Voltaire resolved to set his 
mark, a mark never to be effaced, on 
the forehead of Maupertuis, and wrote 
the exquisitely ludicrous Diatribe of 
Doctor Akakia. He showed this little 
piece to Frederic, who had too much 
taste and too much malice not to 
relish such delicious pleasantry. In 
truth, even at this time of day, it is 
not easy for any person who has the 
least perception of the ridiculous to 
read the jokes on the Latin city, the 
Patagonians, and the hole to the centre 
of the earth, without laughing till he 
cries. But though Frederic was di- 
verted by this charming pasquinade, 
he was unwilling that it should got 
abroad. His self-love was interested. 
He had selected Maupertuis to fill the 
chair of his Academy. If all Europe 
were taught to laugh at Maupertuis, 
would not the reputation of the Aca- 
demy, would not even the dignity of 
its royal patron, be in some degree com- 
promised ? The King, therefore, begged 
Voltaire to suppress this performance. 
Voltaire promised to do so, and broke 
his word. The Diatribe was published, 
and received with shouts of merriment 


and applause hy all who could read the 
French language. The King stormed. 
Voltaire, with his usual disregard of 
truth, asserted his innocence, and made 
up some lie about a printer or an ama- 
nuensis. The King was not to be so 
imposed upon. He ordered the pamph- 
let to be burned by the common hang- 
man, and insisted upon having an 
apology from Voltaire, couched in the 
most abject terms. Voltaire sent back 
to the King his cross, his key, and the 
patent of his pension. After this burst 
of rage, the strange pair began to be 
ashamed of their violence, and went 
through the forms of reconciliation. 
But Ae breach was irreparable ; and 
Voltaire took his leave of F’i-cderic for 
ever. They i)artcd with cold civility ; 
but their hearts were big with resent- 
ment. Voltaire had in his keeping a 
volume of the King’s poetry, and for- 
got to return it. This was, we believe, 
merely one of the oversights which 
men setting out upon a journey often 
commit. That Voltaire could have 
meditated plagiarism is quite incre- 
dible. He would not, we are con- 
fident, for the half of Frederic’s king- 
dom, have consented to father Fre- 
deric’s verses. The King, however, 
who rated his own writings much above 
their value, and who was inclined to 
see all Voltaire’s actions in the worst 
light, was enraged to think that his 
favourite compositions were in the 
hands of an enemy, as thievish as a 
daw and as mischievous as a monkey. 
In the anger excited by this thought, 
ho lost sight of reason and decency, 
and determined on committing an out- 
rage at once odious and ridiculous. 

Voltaire had reached Frankfort. 
His niece, Madame Denis, came thither 
to meet him. Ho conceived himself 
secure from the power of his late mas- 
ter, when he was arrested by order of 
the Prussian resident. The precious 
volume was delivered up. But the 
Prussian agents had, no doubt, beea 
instructed not to let Voltaire escape 
without some gross indignity. He was 
confined twelve days in a wretched 
liovel. Sentinels with fixed bayonets 
kept guaM over him. His niece was 
dragged through the mire by the sol- 
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dicrs. Sixteen hundred dollars were 
extorted from him by his insolent 
gaolers. It is absurd to say that this 
outrage is not to be attributed to the 
King. Was any body punished for it ? 
Was any body called in question for 
it ? Was it not consistent with Fre- 
deric’s character ? Was it not of a 
piece with his conduct on other similar 
occasions ? Is it not notorious that he 
repeatedly gave private directions to 
his officers to pillage and demolish the 
houses of persons against whom he 
had a grudge, charging them at the 
same time to t^ke their measures in 
such a way that his name might not be 
compromised ? He acted thus towards 
Count Bruhl in the Seven Years* War. 
Why should we believe that he would 
have been more scrupulous with regard 
to Voltaire ? 

When at length the illustrious pri- 
soner regained his liberty, the prospect 
before him was but dreary. He was 
an exile both from the country of his 
birth and from the country of his adop- 
tion. The French government had 
taken offence at his journey to Prussia, 
and would not permit him to return to 
Paris ; and in the vicinity of Prussia it 
was not safe for him to remain. 

He took refuge on the beautiful 
shores of Lake Leman. There, loosed 
from every tie which had hitherto re- 
strained him, and having little to hope 
or to fear from courts and churches, he 
began his long war against all that, 
whether for good or evil, had authority 
over man ; for what Burke said of the 
Constituent Assembly, was eminently 
true of this its great forerunner : Vol- 
taire could not build; he could only 
pull down ; he was the very Vitruvius 
of ruin. He has bequeathed to us not 
a single doctrine to be called by his 
name, not a single addition to the stock 
of our positive knowledge. But no 
human teacher ever left behind him so 
vast and terrible a wreck of truths 
and falsehoods, of things noble and 
things base, of things useful and things 
peniicious. From the time when his 
sojourn beneath the Alps commenced, 
the dramatist, the wit, the historian, 
was merged in a more important cha- 
racter. He was now the patriarch, the 


founder of a sect, the chief of a con- 
spiracy, the prince of a wide intellec- 
tual commonwealth. He often enjoyed 
a pleasure dear to the better part of his 
nature, the pleasure of vindicating in- 
nocence which had no other helper, of 
repairing cruel wrongs, of punishing 
tyranny in high places. He had also 
the satisfaction, not less acceptable to 
his ravenous vanity, of hearing terrified 
Capuchins call him the Antichrist. 
But whether employed in works of 
benevolence, or in works of mischief^ 
he never forgot Potsdam and Frank- 
fort; and he listened anxiously to 
every murmur which indicated that a 
tempest was gathering in Europe, and 
that his vengeance was at hand. 

He soon had his wish. Maria The- 
resa had never for a moment forgotten 
the great wrong which she had received 
at the hand of Frederic. Young and 
delicate, just left an orphan, just about 
to be a mother, she had been com- 
pelled to fly from the ancient capital 
of her race ; she had seen her fair in- 
heritance dismembered by robbers, and 
of those robbers ho had been the fore- 
most. Without a pretext, without a 
provocation, in defiance of the most 
sacred engagements, he had attacked 
the helpless ally whom he was bound 
to defend. The Empress Queen had 
the faults as well as the virtues which 
arc connected with quick sensibility 
and a high spirit. There was no peril 
which she was not ready to brave, no 
calamity which she was not ready to 
bring on her subjects, or on the whole 
human race, if only she might once 
taste the sweetness of a complete re- 
venge. Revenge, too, presented itself, 
to her narrow and superstitious mind, 
in the guise of duty. Silesia had been 
wrested not only from the House of 
Austria, but from the Church of Rome. 
The conqueror had indeed permitted 
his new subjects to worship God after 
their own fashion ; but this was not 
enough. To bigotry it seemed an in- 
tolerable hardship that the Catholic 
Church, having long enjoyed ascen- 
dency, should be compelled to content 
itself with equality. Nor was this the 
only circumstance which led Maria 
Theresa to regard her enemy as the 
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enemy of Gocl. The profaiieness of 
Frederic’s writings and conversation, 
and the frightful rumours which were 
circulated respecting the immorality of 
his private life, naturally shocked a 
woman who believed with the firiftest 
faith all that her confessor told her, 
and who, though surrounded by temp- 
tations, though young and beautiful, 
though ardent in all her passions, 
though possessed of absolute power, 
had preserved her fame unsullied even 
by the breath of slander. 

To recover Silesia, to humble the 
dynasty of Ilohenzollern to the dust, 
was the great object of her life. She 
toiled during many years for this end, 
with zeal as indehitigable as that which 
the poet ascribes to the stately goddess 
who tired out her immortal horses in 
the work of raising the nations against 
Troy, and who offered to give up to 
destruction her darling Sparta and 
Mycenae, if only she might once see 
the smoke going up from the palace of 
Priam. With even such a spirit did 
the proud Austrian Juno strive to ar- 
ray against her foe a coalition such as 
Europe had never seen. Nothing 
would content her but that the whole 
civilised world, from the White Sea to 
the Adriatic, from the Bay of Biscay 
to the pastures of the wdld horses of 
the Tanais, should be combined in 
arms against one petty state. 

She curly succeeded by various arts 
in obtaining the adhesion of Russia. 
An ample share of spoil was promised 
to the King of Poland ; and that prince, 
governed by his favourite, Count Bruhl, 
readily promised the assistance of the 
Saxon forces. The great difficulty 
was with Prance. That the Houses of 
Bourbon and of Hapsburg should ever 
cordially co-operate in any great 
scheme of European policy, had long 
been thought, to use the strong expres- 
sion of Erederic, just as impossible as 
that fire and water should amalgamate. 
The whole history of the Continent, 
during two centuries and a half, had 
been the history of the mutual jea- 
lousies and enmities of Erance and 
Austria. Since the administration of 
Richelieu, above all, it had been con- 
sidered as the plain policy of the Most 


Christian King to thwart on all occa- 
sions the Court of Vienna, and to pro- 
tect every member of the Germanic 
body who stood up against the dicta- 
tion of the Cassars. Common senti- 
ments of religion had been unable to 
mitigate this strong antipathy. The 
rulers of Fi'ance, even while clothed in 
the Roman purple, even while perse- 
cuting the heretics of Rochelle and 
Auvergne, had still looked with favour 
on the Lutheran and Calviuistic princes 
who were struggling against the chief 
of the empire. If thQ^Vemch minis- 
ters paid any respect to the traditional 
rules handed down to them tlirough 
many generations, they would have 
acted towards Erederic as the greatest 
of their predecessors acted towards 
Gustavus Adolphus. That there was 
deadly enmity between Piaissia and 
Austria was of itself a sufficient reason 
for close friendship between Prussia and 
France. With Erance Frederic could 
never have any serious controversy. 
His territories were so situated that his 
ambition, greedy and unscnipulous as 
it was, could never impel him to attack 
her of his own accord. He was more 
than half a Frenchman: he wrote, 
spoke, read nothing but French : he 
delighted in French society : the admi- 
ration of the French he proposed to 
himself as the best reward of all his 
exploits. It seemed incredible that 
any French government, however no- 
torious for levity or stupidity, could 
spurn away such an ally. 

The Court of Vienna, however, djd 
not despair. The Austrian diplo- 
matists propounded a new scheme of 
politics, which, it must be owned, was 
not altogether without plausibility. 
The great powers, according to this 
theory, had long been under a delusion. 
They had looked on each other as 
natural enemies, while in truth they 
were natural allies. A succession of 
cruel wars had devastated Europe, had 
thinned the population, had exhausted 
the public resources, had loaded go- 
vernments with an immense burden of 
debt; and when, after two hundred 
years of murderous hostility or of 
hollow tmee, the illustrious Houses 
whose enmity had distracted the world 
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sat down to oQunt their gains, to what 
did the real advantage on either side 
amount ? Simply to this, that they 
had kept each t)ther from thriving. It 
was not the King of Prance, it was 
not the Emperor, who had reaped the 
fruits of the Thirty Years’ War, or of 
the War of the Pragmatic Sanction. 
Those fruits had been pilfered by 
states of the second and third rank, 
which, secured against jealousy by 
tlicir insignificance, had dexterously 
aggrandised themselves while pre- 
tending to serve the animosity of the 
great chiefs of Christendom. While 
the lion and tiger w'cre tearing each 
other, the jackal had run off into the 
jungle with the prey. The real gainer 
by the Thirty Years’ War had been nei- 
ther Prance nor Austria, but Sweden. 
The real gainer by the War of the 
Pragmatic Sanction had^been neither 
Prance nor Austria, but the upstart of 
Brandenburg. Prance had made great 
clfbrts, had added largely to her mili- 
tary glory, and largely to her public 
burdens ; and for what end ? Merely 
that Frederic might rule Silesia. For 
this and this alone one French army, 
W'asted by sword and famine, hod 
perished in Bohemia ; and another 
had purchased with floods of the no- 
blest blood, the barren glory of Pon- 
tenoy. And this prince, for whom 
Prance had suffered so much, was ho 
a grateful, was he even an honest ally ? 
Had he not been as false to the Court of 
Versailles as to the Court of Vienna ? 
Had he not played, on a large scale, 
the same part which, in private life, is 
played by the vile agent of chicane 
who sets his neighbours quarrelling, 
involves them in costly and intermi- 
nable litigation, and betrays them to 
each other all round, certain that, who- 
ever may be ruined, he shall he en- 
riched ? Surely the true wisdom of 
the great powers was to attack, not 
each other, but this common barrator, 
who, by inflaming the passions of both, 
by pretending to servo both, and by 
deserting both, had raised himself 
above the station to which ho was 
bom. The great object of Austria 
was to regain Silesia ; the great object 
of Prance was to obtain an accession 


of territory on the side of Planderb. 
If they took opposite sides, the result 
would probably be that, after a war of 
many years, after the slaughter of 
many thousands of brave men, after 
the waste of many millions of crowns, 
they would lay down their arms with- 
out having achieved eitlicr object ; but, 
if they came to an understanding, 
tliei’e would be no risk, and no diffi- 
culty. Austria would willingly make 
in Belgium such cessions as Prance 
could not expect to obtain by ten 
pitched battles. Silesia would easily 
be annexed to the monarchy of which 
it had long been a part. The union 
of two such powerful governments 
would at once overawe the King of 
Prussia. If he resisted, one short cam- 
paign would settle his fate. Prance 
and Austria, long accustomed to rise 
from tlie game of war both losers, 
would, for the first time, both be gain- 
ers. There could be no room for jea- 
lousy between them. The power of 
both would be increased at once ; the 
equilibrium between them would be 
preserved ; and the only sufferer would 
be a mischievous and unprincipled buc- 
caneer, who deserved no tenderness 
from either. 

These doctrines, attractive frorr 
their novelty and ingenuity, soon be- 
came fashionable at the supper-par- 
ties and in the coffeehouses of Paris, and 
were espoused by every gay marquis 
and every facetious abb^ who was ad- 
mitted to see Madame dc Pompadour’s 
hair curled and powdered. It was 
not, however, to any political theory 
that the strange coalition between 
Prance and Austria owed its origin. 
The real motive which induced the 
great continental powers to forget their 
old animosities and their old state 
maxims was personal aversion tO’ the 
King of Prussia. This feeling was 
strongest in Miiria Theresa; but it 
was by no means confined to her. 
Frederic, in some respects a good 
master, was emphatically a bad neigh- 
bour. That he was hard in all deal- 
ings, and quick to take all advantages, 
was not his most odious fault. His 
bitter and scoffing speech had inflicted 
keener wounds than his ambition. In 
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hi8 chai'acter of wit he was under less 
restraint than oven in his character of 
ruler. Satirical verses against all the 
princes and ministers of Europe were 
ascribed to his pen. In his letters and 
conversation he alluded to the greatest 
potentates of the age in terms which 
would have better suited Colic, in a 
war of repartee with young CrebUIon 
at Pelletier’s table, than a great sove- 
reign speaking of great sovereigns. 
About women he was in the habit of 
expressing himself in a manner which 
it was impossible for the meekest of 
women to forgive ; and, unfortunately 
for him, almost the wliolo Continent 
was then governed by women who 
were by no means conspicuous for 
meekness. Maria Theresa herself had 
not escaped his scurrilous jests. The 
Empress Elizabeth of Russia knew that 
her gallantries afforded him a favourite 
theme for ribaldry and invective. Ma- 
dame do Pompadour, who was really 
the head of the French government, 
had been even more keenly galled. 
She had attempted, by the most deli- 
cate flattery, to propitiate the King of 
Prussia ; but her messages had di'awn 
from him only dry and sarcastic re- 
idics. The Empress Queen took a 
very diflerent course. Though the 
haughtiest of princesses, though the 
most austere of matrons, she forgot in 
her thirst for revenge both the dignity 
of her race and the purity of her cha- 
racter, and condescended to flatter the 
low-born arid low-minded concubine, 
who, having acquired influence by 
prostituting herseh’, retained it by pro- 
stituting others. Maria Theresa ac- 
tually wrote with her own hand a note, 
full of expressions of esteem and friend- 
ship to her dear cousin, the daughter of j 
the butcher Poisson, the wife of the ! 
publican D’Etiolcs, the kidnapper of 
young girls for the harnm of an old 
rake, a strange cousin for the descend- 
ant of so many Emperors of the West! 
The mistress was coni])lotcly gained 
over, and easily carried her ])oint wdtli 
Lewis, who had, indeed, wrongs of his 
own to resent. His feelings were not 
quick, but contempt, says the eastern 
proverb, pierces even through the shell 
of the tortoise ; and neither prudence 
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nor decorum had ever restrained Fre- 
deric from expressing his measureless 
contempt for the sloth, the imbecility, 
and the baseness of Lewis. France 
was thus induced to join the coalition ; 
and the example of France determined 
the conduct of Sweden, then com- 
pletely subject to French influence. 

The enemies of Frederic were surely 
strong enough to attack him openly ; 
but they were desirous to add to all 
their other advantages the advantage 
of a surprise. He was not, however, 
a man to be taken off his guard. He 
had tools ill every court ; and ho now 
received from Vienna, from Dresden, 
and from Paris, accounts so circum- 
stantial and so consistent, that he could 
not doubt of his danger. He learnt, 
that he was to he assailed at once 
by France, Austria, Russia, Saxony, 
Sweden, and tl]|,e Germanic body ; that 
the greater part of his dominions was 
to be portioned out among his enemies; 
that X>ance, which from her geogra- 
phical position could not directly share 
ill his sjioils, was to receive an equi- 
valent in the Netherlands ; that Aus- 
tria vras to have Silesia, and the Czar- 
ina East Prussia ; that Augustus of 
Saxony expected Magdeburg ; and 
that Sweden would he rewarded with 
part of Pomerania. If these designs 
succeeded, tlie house of Brandenburg 
would at once sink in the European 
system to a place lower than that of 
tiie Duke of Wurtcmbcirg or the Mar- 
grave of Baden. 

And what hope was there that thc'ic 
designs Avould fail ? No such union of 
the continental powers had been seen 
for ages. A less formidable confede- 
racy had in a week conquered all the 
provinces of Venice, when Venice was 
at the height of power, w^calth, and 
glory. A less formidable confecleracy 
had compelled Lewis the Fourteenth 
to bow down his haughty head to the 
very earth. A less formidable confe- 
deracy has, witliin our own memory, 
subjugated a still mightier empire, and 
abased a still prouder name, ►^uch 
odds had ncA^r been heard of in war. 
The people whom Frederic ruled w^crc 
*not five milLoHs. The population of 
the countries which were leagued 
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against him amounted to a hundred rated from each other, and could not 
millioDB. The disproportion in wealth conveniently unite their overwhelming 
was at least equally great. Small com- forces on one point. They inhabited 
munities, actuated by strong sciiti- different climates, and it was probable 
ments of patriotism or loyalty, have that the season of the year which would 
sometimes made head against great be best suited to the military operations 
monarchies weakened by factions and of one portion of the league, would be 
discontents. But small as was Ere- unfavourable to those of another por- 
deric’s kingdom, it probably contained tion. The Prussian monarchy, too, 
a greater number of disafected sub- was free from some infirmities which 
jects than were to be found in all the were found in empires far more exten- 
states of his enemies. Silesia formed sivc and magnificent. Its effective 
a fourth part of his dominions ; and strength for a desperate struggle was 
from the Silesians, bOrn under Aus- not to be measured merely by the 
trian princes, the utmost that he could number of square miles or the number 
cxiKJct was apathy. Prom the Silesian of people. In that spare but well-knit 
Catholics he could hardly expect any and well- exercised body, there was 
tiling but resistance. nothing but sinew, and muscle, and 

Some states have been enabled, by hone. No public creditors looked for 
their geographical position, to defend dividends. No distant colonies re- 
themselvcs with advantage against im- quired defence. No court, filled with 
mense force. The sea has repeatedly flatterers and mistresses, devoured the 
protected hjngland against tlie fury of pay of fifty battalions. The Prussian 
the whole Continent. The Venetian go- army, though far inferior in number to 
vernment, driven from its possessions the troops which were about to be op- 
on the land, could still hid defiance to posed to it, was yet strong out of all 
the confederates of Cambray from the proportion to the extent of the Prus- 
Arscnal amidst the lagoons. More sian dominions. It was also admira- 
than one great and well appointed bly trained and admirably officered, 
army, which regarded the shepherds accustomed to obey and accustomed to 
of Switzerland as an easy prey, has conquer. The revenue was n{)t only 
perished in the passes of the Alps, unincumbered by debt, but exceeded 
Frederic had no such advantage. The the ordinary outlay in time of peace, 
form of his states, their situation, the Alone of all the European princes, 
nature of the ground, all were against Frederic had a treasure laid up for a 
him. His long, scattered, straggling day of difficulty. Above all, he waa 
territory seemed to have been shaped one, and his enemies were many. In 
with an eicpress view to the convenience their camps would certainly be found 
of invaders, and was protected by no the jealousy, the dissension, the slack- 
sea, by no chain of hills. Scarcely any ness inseparable from coalitions ; on 
corner of it was a week’s march from his side was the energy, the unity, the 
the territory of the enemy. The capi- secrecy of a strong dictatorship. To a 
tal itself, in the event of war, would be certain extent the deficiency of mili- 
constantly exposed to insult. In truth tary means might bo supplied by the 
there was hardly a politician or a sol- resources of military art. Small as 
dier dn Europe who doubted that the the King’s army was, when compared 
conflict would be terminated in a very with the six hundred thousand men 
few days by the prostration of the whom the confederates could bring 
house of Brandenburg. into the field, celerity of movement 

Nor was Frederic’s own opinion very might in some degree compensate for 
different. He anticipated nothing short deficiency of bulk. It was thus just 
of his own ruin, and of the ruin of his possible that genius, judgment, rcsolu- 
family. Yet there was still a chance, tion, and good luck united, might pro- 
a slender chance, of escape. His states tract the struggle during a campaign 
had at least the advantage of a central* or two ; and to gain even a month was 
position ; his enemies were widely sepa- of importance. It could not he long 
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before the vices which arc found in all 
extensive confederacies would begin to 
show themselves. Every member of 
the league would think his own share 
of the war too large, and his own share 
of the spoils too small. Complaints 
and recriminations would abound. The 
Turk might stir on the Danube ; the 
statesmen of France might discover 
the error which they had committed 
in abandoning the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their national policy. Above 
all, dcjfth might rid Prussia of its 
most formidable enemies. The war 
was the effect of the personal aversion 
with which three or four sovereigns 
regarded Frederic ; and the decease of 
any one of those sovereigns might pro- 
duce a complete revolution in the state 
of Europe. 

In the midst of a horizon generally 
dark and stormy, Frederic could dis- 
cern one bright spot. The peace which 
had been concluded between England 
and France in 1748, had been in Europe 
no more than an armistice; and had 
not even been an armistice in the other 
quarters of the globe. In India the 
sovereignty of the Carnatic was dis- 
puted between two great Mussulman 
houses ; Fort Saint George had taken 
one side, Pondicherry the other ; and 
in a series of battles and sieges the 
troops of Lawrence and Clive had been 
opposed to those of Dupleix. A strug- 
gle less important in its consequences, 
but nut less likely to produce irritation, 
was carried on between those French 
and English adventurers, who kid- 
napped negroes and collected gold dust 
on the coast of Guinea. But it was in 
North America that the emulation and 
mutual aversion of the two nations 
were most conspicuous. The French 
attempted to hem in the English colo- 
nists by a chain of military posts, 
extending from the Great Lakes to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. The English , 
took arms. The wild aboriginal tribes 
appeared on each side mingled with 
the Pale Faces. Battles were fought ; 
forts were stormed ; and hideous stories 
about stakes, scalpings, and death-songs 
reached Europe, and inflamed that na- 
tional animosity which the rivalry of 
ages had produced. The disputes be- 
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tween France and England came to a 
crisis at the very time when the tem- 
pest which had been gathering was 
about to burst on Prussia. The tastes 
and interests of Frederic would have 
led him, if he had been allowed an op- 
tion, t6 side with the house of Bourbon. 
But the folly of the Court of Versailles 
left him no choice. France became the 
tool of Austria ; and Frederic was 
forced to become the ally of England 
He could not, indeed, expect that a 
power which covered the sea with its 
fleets, and which had to make war at 
once on tlie Ohio and the Ganges, 
would be able to spare a large number 
of troops for operations in Germany 
But England, though poor compared 
with the England of our time, was far 
richer than any country on the Conti 
nent. The amount of her revenue, and 
the resources which she found in her 
credit, though,, they maj" he thought 
small by a generation which has seen 
her raise a hundred and thirty millions 
in a single year, appeared miraculous 
to the politicians of that age. A very 
moderate portion of her wealth, ex- 
pended by an able and economical 
prince, in a country where prices were 
low, would be sufficient to equip and 
maintain a formidable army. 

Such was the situation in which 
Frederic found himself. He saw the 
whole extent of his peril. He saw that 
there was still a faint possibility of es- 
cape ; and, with prudent temerity, he 
determined to strike the first blow. It 
was in the month of August, JJ56, that 
the great war of the Seven iffiirs com- 
menced. The King demanded of the 
Empress Queen a distinct explanation 
of her intentions, and plainly told her ■ 
that he should consider a refusal as a 
declaration of war. “ I want,” he said, 
“ no answer in the style of an oracle.” 
He received an answer at once haughty 
and evasive. In an instant the ricn 
electorate of Saxony was overflowed 
by sixty thousand Prussian troops. 
Augustus with his army occupied a 
strong position at Pirna. The Queen 
of Poland was at Dresden. In a few 
days Pirna was blockaded and Dresden 
was taken. The first object of Frederic 
I was to obtaiii possession of the Saxon 
T 
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State pfi.pers ; for those pajjers, he well 
knew, contained ample proofs tha.t, 
though apparently an aggressor, he was 
really acting in self-defence. The 
Queen of Poland, as well acquainted 
as Frederic with the impoitance of those 
documents, had ])acked them ujs had 
concealed them in her bed-chamber, 
and was about to send them off to 
Warsaw, wlicn a Prussian officer made 
his ajpcarance. In the hope that no 
soldier would venture to outrage a lady, 
a queen, the daughter of an emperor, 
the iiiothcr-in-law of a dauphin, she 
placed herself before the trunk, and at 
length sat down on it. But all resist- 
ance was vaim The papers u'crc car- 
ried to Frederic, who found in them, as 
he expected, abundant evidence of the 
designs of the coalition. The most 
important documents were instantly 
published, and the effect of the jtubli- 
cation was great. It was clear that, 
of whatever sins the King of I'russia 
might formerly luive been guilty, he 
was now the injured party, and had 
merely anticipated a blow intended to 
destroy him. 

The Saxon camp at Pima was in the 
mean time closely invested *, but the 
besieged were not without hopes of 
succour. A great Austrian army under 
Marshal Brown was about to pour 
through the passes which separate Bo- 
hemia from Saxony. Frederic left 
at Pirna a force sufiieient to deal with 
the Saxons, hastened into Bohemia, 
encountered Brown at Lowositz, and 
defeatedihim. This battle decided the 
fate of Saxony. Augustus and his 
favourite Bruhl fled to Poland. The 
wholo anny of the electorate capitu- 
lated. From that time till the end of 
the war, Frederic treated Saxony as a 
paa't of his dominions, or, rather, he 
acted towards the Saxons in a manner 
which may serve to illustrate the whole 
meaning of that tremendous sentence, 
“subjcctos tanquam snos, vilos tan- 
quam alicnos.” Saxony was as much 
in his power, as Brandenburg; and he 
had no such interest in the welfare of 
Saxony as he had in the welfare of 
Brandenburg. He accordingly levied 
troops and exacted contributions 
chrouglioiit the enslaved province, with 


far more rigour than in any part of his 
own dominions. Seventeen thousand 
men wlio had been in the camp at 
Pima were half compelled, half per- 
suaded to enlist under their conqueror. 
Thus, within a few weeks from the 
commencement of hostilities, one of 
the confederates had been disarmed, 
and his weapons were now pointed 
against the rest. 

The winter put a stop to military 
oi)crations. All had hitherto gone 
well. But the real tug of war was still 
to come. It was easy to foresee that 
the year 1757 w'onld be a memorable 
era in the history of Europe. 

The King’s scheme for the campaign 
was simple, bold, and judicious. The 
Duke of Cumberland with an English 
and ffanoYcrian army was in Western 
Germany, and might be able to })revcnt 
the F'rcnch troops from attacking 
Pmssia. The Russians, confined by 
their snows, would probably not stir till 
the spring was far advanced. Saxony 
w'as x>rostrated. Sweden could do 
nothing very important. During a 
few months Frederic would have to 
(leal with Austria alone. Even thus 
the odds were against him. But ability 
and courage have often trimiiphed 
against odcls still more formidable. 

Early in 1757 the Prussian army in 
Saxony began to move. Through four 
deflles in the mountains they came 
pouring into Bohemia. Prague w^as 
the King’s first mark ; but the ulterior 
object was probably Vienna. At 
Prague lay Marshal Brown with one 
great anny. Daun, the most cautious 
and fortunate of the Austrian captains, 
was advancing with another. Frederic 
determined to overwhelm Bi'own before 
Daun should arrive. On the sixth of 
May was fought, under those walls 
which, a hundred and thirty years be- 
fore, had witnessed the victory of the 
Catholic league and the flight of the 
unhappy Palatine, a battle more bloody 
than any which Europe saw during the 
long interval between Malplaquct and 
Eylau. The King and Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick were distinguished 
on that day by their valour and exer- 
tions. But the chief glory was with 
Schwerin. When the Prussian infantry 
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vvavered,the stout old marshal snatched 
the colours from an ensign, and, waving 
them in the air, led back his regiment 
to the charge. Thus at seventy- two 
years of ago he fell in the thickest 
battle, still grasping the standard which 
bears the black eagle on the field ar- 
gent. The victory remained with the 
King ; but it had been dearly pur- 
chased. Whole columns of his bravest 
warriors had fallen. He admitted that 
he had lost eighteen thousand men. 
Of the enemy, twenty-four thousand 
had been killed, wounded, or taken. 

Part of the defeated army was shut 
up in Prague. Part fled to join the 
troops which, under the command of 
Daun, were now close at hand. Fre- 
deric determined to play over the same 
game which had succeeded at Lowo- 
sitz. lie left a large force to besiege 
Prague, and at the head of thirty 
thousand men he marched against 
Daun. The cautious Marshal, though 
he had a groat superiority in numbers, 
would risk nothing. He occupied at 
Kolin a position almost impregnable, 
and awaited the attack of the King. 

It was the eighteenth of June, a day 
which, if the Greek superstition still 
retained its influence, would be held 
sacred to Nemesis, a day on which the 
tw% greatest princes of modern times 
were taught, by a terrible experience, 
that neither skill nor valour can fix tlie 
inconstancy of fortune. The battle 
began before noon ; and part of the 
Prussian army maintained the contest 
till after the midsummer sun had gone 
down. But at length the King found 
that his troops, having been repeatedly 
driven back with frightful carnage, 
could no longer be led to the charge. 
He was with difficulty persuaded to 
quit the field. The officers of his per- 
sonal staff were under the necessity of 
expostulating with him, and one of 
them took the liberty to say, “ Docs 
your Majesty mean to storm the bat- 
teries alone ?” Thirteen thousand of 
his bravest followers had perished. ; 
Nothing remained for him but to re- 
treat in good order, to raise the siege 
of Prague, and to hurry his army by 
different routes out of Bohemia. 

This stroke seemed to be final. Fre- 
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deric’s situation had at best been such, 
that only an uninterrupted run of good 
luck could save him, as it seemed, from 
ruin. And now, almost iu the outset 
of the contest, he had met with a check 
which, even in a war between equal 
powers, would have been felt as serious. 
He had owed much to the opinion 
which all Europe entertained of his 
army. Since his accession, his soldiers 
had iu many successive battles been 
victorious over the Austrians. But 
the glory bad departed from his arras. 
All whom his malevolent sarcasms had 
wounded, made haste to avenge them- 
selves by scoffing at the scoffer. His 
soldiers had ceased to confide in his 
star. In every part of his camp his 
dispositions were severely criticised. 
Even in his own family ho had detrac- 
tors. His next brother, William, heir- 
presumptive, or rather, in truth, heir- 
apparent to the throne, and great- 
grandfather of the present king, could 
not refrain from lamenting his own 
fate and that of the house of Hohen- 
zoUern, once so great and so prosper- 
ous, but now, by the rash ambition of 
its chief, made a by-word to all nations. 
These complaints, and some blunders 
which William committed during the 
retreat from Bohemia, called forth the 
bitter dispkuisure of the inexorable 
King. The })rincc^s heart was broken 
by the cutting reproaches of his bro- 
ther ; he quitted the army, retired to a 
country seat, and in a short time died 
of shame and vexation. 

It seemed that the IGng's distress 
could hardly he increased. Yet at this 
moment another blow not less terrible 
than that of Kolin fell upon him. The 
French under Marsh.al D’Kstrees had 
invaded Germany. The Duke of Cum- 
berland had given them battle at Has- 
teiubeck, and had been defeated. In 
order to save the Electorate of Hanover 
from entire subjugation, he had made, 
at Clostor Seven, an arrangement with 
the French Generals, which left them 
at liberty to turn their arms against 
the Prussian dominions. 

That nothing might be wanting to 
Frederic’s distress, he lost his mother 
just at this time ; and he appears to 
have felt the loss more than was to bo 
T 2 
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expected from the hardness and severity producing odes and epistles, a little 
of his character. In truth, his mis- better than Cibber’s, and a little worse 
fortunes had now cut to the quick, than Hayley’s. Here and there a 
The mocker, the t}Tant, the most rigor- manly sentiment which deserves to be 
ous, the most imperious, the most in prose makes its appearance in com 
cynical of men, was very unhappy, pany with Prometheus and Orpheus, 
His face was so haggard, and his form Elysium and Acheron, the plaintive 
so thin, that when on his return from Philomel, the poppies of Morpheus, and 
Bohemia he passed through Lcipsic, all the other frippery which, like a robe 
the people hardly knew him agaih. tossed by a proud beauty to her wait- 
His sleep was broken ; the tears, in ing woman, has long been contemptu- 
spite of himself, often started into his ously abandoned by genius to medi- 
cyes ; and the grave began to present ocrity. Wo hardly know any instance 
itself to his agitated mind as the best of the strength and weakness of human 
refuge from misery and dishonour, nature so striking, and so grotesque. 
His resolution was fixed never to be as the character of this haughty, vigi- 
taken alive, and never to make peace lant, resolute, sagacious blue-stocking, 
on condition of descending from his half Mithridates and half Trissotin, 
place among the powers of Europe, bearing up against a v orld in arms, 
He saw nothing left for him except to with an ounce of poison in one pocket 
die ; and he deliberately chose his and a quire of bad verses in the other, 
mode of death. He always carried Frederic had some time before made 
about with him a sure and speedy advances towards a reconciliation with 
poison in a small glass case ; and to Voltaire ; and some civil letters had 
the few in whom ho placed confi- passed between them. After the battle 
dence, he made no mystery of his reso- of Kolin their epistolary intercourse 
lution. became, at least in seeming, friendly 

But we should very imperfectly de- and confidential. We do not know 
scribe the state of Frederic’s mind, if any collection of I^cttcrs which throws 
wc left out of view the laughable pccu- so much light on the darkest and most 
liarities which contrasted so singularly intricate parts of human nature, as the 
with the gravity, energy, and harshness correspondence of these strange beings 
of his character. It is difficult to say after they had exchanged forgiveness, 
whether the tragic or the comic pre- Both I'elt that the quarrel had low^ed 
dominated in the strange scene which them in the public estimation. They 
was then acting. In the midst of all admired each other. They stood iii 
the great King’s calamities, his passion need of each other. The great King 
for writing indifferent poetry grew wished to be handed down to posterity 
stronger and stronger. Enemies all by the great Writer. The great Writer 
round him, despair in his heart, pills felt himself exalted by the homage of 
of coiTosive sublimate hidden in his the great King, Yet the wounds which 
clothes, he poured forth hundreds upon they had inflicted on each other were 
hundreds of lines, hateful to gods and too deep to be effaced, or even per- 
men, the insipid dregs of Voltaire’s fcctly healed. Not only did the scars 
Ilippocrene, the faint echo of the lyre remain; the sore places often festered 
of Chaulieu. It is amusing to compare and bled afresh. The letters consisted 
what he did during the last months of for the most part of compliments, thanks, 
1757, with what he wrote during the offers of service, assurances of attach- 
same time. It may be doubted whether ment. But if any thing brought back 
any equal portion of the life of Hanni- to Frederic’s recollection the cunning 
bal, of Caesar, or of Napoleon, will and mischievous pranks by which Vol- 
bear a comparison with that short taire had provoked him, some expression 
period, the most brilliant in the history of contempt and displeasure broke forth 
of Prussia and of Frederic. Yet at in the midst of eulogy. It was much 
this very time the scanty leisure of the worse when any thing recalled to the 
illustrious warrior was employed in mind of Voltaire the outrages which he 
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Lnd hia kinswoman had suffered at 
Frankfort. All at once his flowing 
panegyric was turned into invective. 
“ Remember how you behaved to me. 
For your sake I have lost the favour of 
my native king. For your sake I am i 
an exile from my country. I loved you. 
I trusted myself to you. I had no wish 
but to end my life in your service. And 
what was my reward ? Stripped of all 
that you had bestowed on me, the key, 
the order, the pension, I was forced to 
fly from your territories. I was hunted 
as if I had been a deserter from your 
grenadiers. I was arrested, insulted, 
plundered. My niece was dragged 
through the mud of Frankfort by your 
soldiers, as if she had been some 
wretched follower of your camp. You 
have great talents. You have good 
qualities. But you have one odious 
vice. You d(dight in the abasement 
of your fellow-creatures. You have 
brought disgrace on the name of philo- 
sopher. You have given some colour 
to the slanders of the bigots, who say 
that no confidence can bo placed in the 
justice or humanity of those who reject 
the Christian faith.*’ Then the King 
answers, with less heat but equal se- 
verity — “You know that you behaved 
shamefully in Prussia. It was well for 
you that you bad to deal with a man so 
indulgent to the infirmities of genius as 
I am. You richly deserved to see the 
inside of a dungeon. Your talents are 
not more widely known than your 
faithlessness and your malevolence. 
The grave itself is no asylum from 
your spite. Maupertuis is dead ; but 
you still go on calumniating and 
deriding him, us if you had not made 
him miserable enough while he was 
living. Let us have no more of this. 
And, above all, let me hear no more of 
your niece. I am sick to death of her 
name. I can bear with your faults for 
the sake of your merits ; hut she has 
not written Mahomet or Merope.” 

An explosion of this kind, it might 
be supposed, would necessarily put an 
end to iill amicable communication. 
But it was not so. After every out- 
break of ill humour this extraordinary 
pair became more loving than before, 
and exchanged compliments and assur- 
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ances of mutual regard with a wonder- 
ful air of sincerity. 

It may well be supposed that men 
who wrote thus to each other, were not 
very guarded in what they said of 
each other. The English ambassador, 
Mitchell, who knew that the King of 
Prussia was constantly writing to Vol- 
taire with the greatest freedom on the 
lAost important subjects, was amazed to 
hear his Majesty designate this highly 
favoured correspondent as a bad- 
hearted fellow, the greatest rascal on 
the face of the earth. And the language 
which the poet held about the King 
was not much more rcspect/ul. 

It would probably have puzzled Vol- 
taire himself to say what was his real 
feeling towards Frederic. It was com- 
pounded of all sentiments, from enmity 
to friendship, and from scorn to admi- 
ration ; and the proportions in which 
thcvse elements were mixed, changed 
every moment. The old patriarch re- 
sembled the spoiled child who screams, 
stamps, cuff's, laughs, kisses, and cud- 
dles within one quarter of an hour. His 
resentment was not extinguished ; yet 
he was not Avilhout sympathy for his 
old friend. As a Frenchman, he wished 
success to the arms of his country. As 
a philosopher, he was anxious for the 
stability of a throne on which a philo - 
sopher sat. Ho longed both to save 
and to humble Frederic. There was 
one way, and only one, in which all 
his conflicting feelings could at once be 
gratified. If Frederic were preserved 
by the interference of France, if it were 
known that for that interference he was 
indebted to the mediation of Voltaire, 
this would indeed be delicious revenge; 
this would indeed bo to heap coals of 
fire on that haughty head. Nor did the 
vain and restless poet think it impos- 
.sible that he might, from his hermitage 
near the Alps, dictate peace to Europe. 
D’Estrees had quitted Hanover, and 
the command of the French army had 
been intrusted to the Duke of Richelieu, 
a man whose chief distinction was de- 
rived from his success in gallantry. 
Richelieu was in truth the most emi- 
nent of that race of seducers by pro- 
fession, who furnished Crebillon the 
younger La Clos with models for 
T 3 
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their heroes. In his earlier days the 
royal house itself had not been secure 
from his presumptuous love. He was 
believed to have carried his conquests 
into the family of Orleans ; and some 
suspected that he was not unconcerned 
in the mysterious remorse which em- 
bittered the last liours of tlie charming 
mother of Lewis the Fifteenth. But 
the Duke was now sixty years old. 
With a heart deeply corrupted by vice, 
a head long accustomed to think only 
on trifles, an impaired constitution, an 
impaired fortune, and, worst of all, a 
very red nose, he was entering on a 
dull, frivolous, and unrespected old age. 
Without one qualification for military 
command, except that personal courage 
which was common between him and the | 
whole nobility of France, he had been 
placed at the head of the army of 
Hanover ; and in that situation he did I 
his best to repair, by extortion and ! 
corruption, the injury which he had I 
done to his property by a lif e of disso- 
lute profusion. 

The Duke of Kichclicu to the end of 
his life hated the philosophers as a sect, 
not for those parts of their system which 
a good and wise man would have con- 
demned, but for their virtues, for their 
spirit of free inquiry, and for their 
hatred of those social abuses of which 
he was himself the personification. 
But he, like many of those who thought 
with him, excepted Voltaire from the 
list of proscribed uTiters. He frequently 
sent flattering letters to Ferney. He 
did the patriarch the honour to borrow 
money of him, and even carried this 
condescending friendship so far as to 
forget to pay the interest. Voltaire 
thought that it might be in his power to 
bring the Duke and the King of Prussia 
into communication with each other. 
He wrote earnestly to both ; and he so 
far succeeded that a correspondence 
between them was commenced. 

But it was to very different means 
that Frederic was to owe his deliver- 
ance. At the beginning of November, 
the net seemed to have closed com- 
pletely round him. The Russians were 
in the field, and were spreading devas- 
tation through his eastern provinces. 
Silesia was overrun by the Austrians. 
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A great French army was advancing 
from the west under the command of 
Marshal Soubise, a prince of the great 
Armorican house of Rohan. Berlin 
itself had been taken and plundered 
by the Croatians. Such was the situa- 
tion from which Frederic extricated 
himself, with dazzling glory, in the 
short space of thirty days. 

He marched first against Soubise. 
On the fifth of November the armies 
met at Rosbach. The French were 
two to one ; but they were ill-disci- 
plined, and their general was a dunce. 
The tactics of Frederic, and the well- 
regulated valour of the Prussian troops 
obtained a complete victory. Seven 
thousand of the invaders were made 
prisoners. Their guns, their colours, 
their baggage, fell into tlie hands of 
the conquerors. Those who escaped 
fled as confusedly as a mob scattered 
by cavalry. Victorious in the West, 
the King turned his arms towards Si- 
lesia. In that quarter everything 
seemed to be lost. Breslau had fallen ; 
and Charles of Loraine, with a mighty 
power, held the whole province. On' 
the fifth of December, exactly one 
month after the battle of Rosbach, 
Frederic with forty thousand men, and 
Prince Charles, at the head of not less 
than sixty thousand, met at Lcuthen, 
hard by Breslau. The King, who was, 
in general, perhaps too much inclined 
to consider the common soldier as a 
mere machine, resorted, on this great 
day, to means resembling those which 
Bonaparte afterwards employed with 
such signal success for the purpose of 
stimulating military enthusiasm. The 
principal officers were convoked. Fre- 
deric addressed them with great force 
and pathos ; and directed them to 
speak to their men as he had spoken 
to them. When the armies were set 
in battle array, the Prussian troops were 
in a state of fierce excitement ; but 
their excitement showed itself after the 
fashion of a grave people. The co- 
lumns advanced to the attack chant- 
ing, to the sound of drums and fifes, 
the rude hymns of the old Saxon 
Sternholds. They had never fought 
so well ; nor had the genius of their 
chief ever been so conspicuous. “ That 
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battle,” said Napoleon, “ was a master- 
piece. Of itself it is sufficient to en- 
title Frederic to a place in the first 
rank among generals.” The victory 
was complete. Twenty-seven thou- 
sand Austrians were killed, wounded, 
or taken ; fifty stand of colours, a hun- 
dred guns, four thousand waggons, fell 
into the hands of the Prussians. Bres- 
lau opened its gates ; Silesia was re- 
conquered ; Charles of Lorainc retired 
to hide his shame and sorrow at Brus- 
sels ; and Frederic allowed his troops 
to take some repose in winter quarters, 
after ;i cam])aign, to the vicissitudes of 
which it will be difficult to find any 
parallel in ancient or modem history. | 
The King’s fame filled all the world. 
He had, during the last year, main- j 
tained a contest, on terms of advan- 
tage, against three powers, the weakest ' 
of which had more than three times 
his resources. He had fought four 
great pitched battles against superior 
forces. Three of those battles he had 
gained ; and the defeat of Kolin, re- 
paired as it had been, rather raised 
than lowered his military renown. 
The victory of Louthen is, to this day, 
the proudest on the roll of Prussian 
fame. Lcipsic indeed, and Waterloo, 
produced consequences more important 
to mankind. But the glory of Loipsic 
must bo shared by the Prussians with 
the Austrians and Russians ; and at 
Waterloo the British infantry bore 
the burden and heat of the day. The 
victory of Rosbach was, in a military 
point of view, less honourable than 
that of Leuthen ; for it was gained 
over an incapable general, and a dis- 
organized array ; but the moral effect 
which it produced was immense. All 
the preceding triumphs of Frederic 
had been triumphs over Germans, and 
could excite no emotions of national 
pride among the German people. It 
was impossible that a Hessian or a 
Hanoverian could feel any patriotic 
exultation at hearing that Pomeranians 
had slaughtered Moravians, or that 
Saxon banners had been hung in the 
churches of Berlin. Indeed, though 
the military character of the Germans 
justly stood high throughout the world, 
they could boast of no great day which 
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belonged to them as a people ; of no 
Agin court, of no Bannockburn. Most 
of their victories had been gained over 
each other ; and their most splendid 
exploits against foreigners had been 
achieved under the command of Eugene, 
who was himself a foreigner. The 
news of the battle of Rosbach stirred 
the blood of the whole of the might^f 
population from the Alps to the Baltic 
and from the borders of Courland to 
those of Loraine. Westphalia and 
Lower Saxony had been deluged by a 
great host of strangers, who.se speech 
was unintelligible, and whose petulant 
and licentious manners bnd excited 
the strongest feelings of disgust and 
hatred. That great host had been put 
to flight by a small band of German 
warriors, led by a prince of German 
blood on the side of father and mother, 
and marked by the fair hair and the 
clear blue eye of Germany, Never 
since the dissolution of the empire of 
Charlemagne, had the Teutonic race 
won such a field against the French. 
The tidings called forth a general 
burst of delight and pride from the 
whole of the great family which spoke 
the various directs of the ancient lan- 
guage of Arminius. The fame of Fre- 
deric began to supply, in some degree, 
the place of a common government 
and of a common capital. It became 
a rallying point for ^1 true Germans, 
a subject of mutual congratulation to 
the Bavarian and the Westphalian, to 
the citizen of Frankfort and the citizen 
of Nuremburg. Then first it was mani- 
fest that the Germans were truly a na- 
tion. Then first was discernible that 
patriotic spirit which, in 1813, achieved 
the great deliverance of central Europe, 
and which still guards, and long will 
guard, against foreign ambition the old 
freedom of the Rhine. 

Nor were the eftbets produced by 
that celebrated day merely political. 
The greatest masters of German poetry 
and eloquence have admitted that, 
though the great King neither valued 
nor understood his native language, 
though he looked on France as the 
only seat of taste and philosophy, yet, 
in his own despite, he did much to 
emancipate tlte genius of his country- 
T 4 
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men from the foreign yoke ; and that, 
in the act of vanquishing Soubisc, he 
was, unintentionally, rousing the spirit 
which soon began to question the lite- 
rary precedence of Boileau and Vol- 
taire. So strangely do events confound 
all the plans of man. A prince who 
read only French, who wrote only 
French, who aspired to rank as a 
French classic, became, quite uncon- 
sciousl3% the means of liberating half 
the Continent from the dominion of 
that French criticism of which he was 
himself, to the end of his life, a slave. 
Yet even the enthusiasm of Germany 
in favour of Frederic hardly equalled 
the enthusiasm of England. The birth- 
day of our ally was celebrated with 
as much enthusiasm as that of our 
own sovereign ; and at night the streets 
of London were in a blaze with illumi- 
nations. Portraits of the Hero of Ros- 
bach, with his cocked hat and long 
pigtail, were in every house. An at- 
tentive observer will, at this day, find 
in the parlours of old-fashioned inns, 
and in the portfolios of print-sellers, 
twenty portraits of Frederic for one of 
George the Second. The sign-painters 
were every where employed in touching 
up Admiral Vernon into the King of 
Prussia. This enthusiasm was strong 
among religious people, and especially 
among the Methodists, who knew that 
the French and Austrians were Papists, 
and supposed Frederic to be the Joshua 
or Gideon of the Reformed Faith. One 
of Whitfield’s hearers, on the day on 
which thanks for the battle of Leuthen 
were returned at the Tabernacle, made 
the following exquisitely ludicrous en- 
try in a diary, part of which has come 
down to us : “ The Lord stirred up the 
King of Prussia and his soldiers to 
pray. They kept three fast days, and 
spent about an hour praying and sing- 
ing psalms before they engaged the 
enemy. O I how good it is to pray 
and fight I” Some young Englishmen 
of rank proposed to visit Germany as 
volunteers, for the purpose of learning 
the art of war under the greatest of 
commanders. This last proof of British 
attachment and admiration, Frederic 
politely but firmly declined. His camp 
was no place for amateur students of 


military science. The Prussian disci- 
pline was rigorous even to cn:clty 
The officers, while in the field, were 
expected to practise an abstemiousness 
and self-denial such as was hardly sur- 
passed by the most rigid monastic 
orders. However noble their birth, 
however high their rank in the service, 
they were not permitted to eat from 
any thing better than pewter. It was 
a higli crime even in a count and field- 
marshal to have a single silver spoon 
among his baggage. Gay young Eng- 
lishmen of twenty thousand a year, ac- 
customed to liberty and to luxury, 
would not easily submit to these Spar- 
tan restraints. The King could not 
venture to keep them in order as he 
kept his own subjects in order. Situated 
as he was with respect to England, he 
could not well imprison or slioot re- 
fractory Howards and Cavendishes. 
On the other hand, the example of a 
few fine gentlemen, attended by cha- 
riots and livery servants, eating in 
plate, and drinking champagne and 
Tokay, was enough to corrupt his 
whole army. He thought it best to 
make a stand at first, and civilly re- 
fused to admit such dangerous com- 
panions among his troops. 

The help of England was bestowed 
in a manner far more useful and more 
acceptable. An annual subsidy of 
near seven hundred thousand pounds 
enabled the King to add probably more 
than fifty thousand men to his army. 
Pitt, now at the height of power and 
popularity, undertook the task of de- 
fending Western Germany against 
France, and asked Frederic only for 
the loan of a general. The general 
selected was Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, who had attained high dis- 
tinction in the Prussian service. IIo 
was put at the head of an army, partly 
English, partly Hanoverian, partly 
composed of mercenaries hired from 
the petty princes of the empire. He 
soon vindicated the choice of the two 
allied courts, and proved himself the 
second general of the age. 

Fwderic passed the winter at Bres- 
lau, in reading, writing, and preparing 
for the next campaign. The havoc 
which the war had made among hia 
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troops was rapidly repaired ; and in 
the spring of 1758 ho was again ready 
for the conflict. Prince ITerclinand 
kepi the French in check. The King 
in the mean time, after attempting 
against the Austrians some operations 
which led to no very important result, 
marched to encounter the Russians, 
who, slaying, burning, and wasting 
wherever they turned, had penetrated 
into the heart of his realm. He gave 
them battle at Zorndorf, near Frank- 
fort on the Oder. The fight was long 
and bloody. Quarter was neither given 
nor taken; for the Germans and Scy- 
thians regarded each other with bitter 
aversion, and the sight of the ravages 
committed by the half savage invaders 
had incensed the King and his army. 
The Russians were overthrown with 
great slaughter ; and for a few months 
no further danger was to be apprehended 
from the cast. 

A day of thanksgiving was pro- 
claimed by the King, and was cele- 
brated with pride and delight by his 
people. The rejoicings in England 
were not less enthusiastic or less sin- 
cere. This may be selected as the 
point of time at which the military 
glory of Frederic reached the zenith. 
In the short space of three quarters of 
a year he had won three great battles 
over the armies of three mighty and 
warlike monarchies, France, Austria, 
and Russia. 

But it was decreed that the temper 
of that strong mind should be tried by 
both extremes of fortune in rapid suc- 
cession. Close upon this series of 
triumphs came a series of disasters,! 
such as would have blighted the fame ! 
and broken the heart of almost any 
other commander. Yet Frederic, in the 
midst of his calamities, was still an 
object of admiration to his subjects, 
his allies, and his enemies. Over- 
whelmed by adversity, sick of life, he 
still maintained the contest, greater in 
defeat, in flight, and in what seemed 
hopeless ruin, than on the fields of his 
proudest victories. 

Having vanquished the Russians, he 
hastened into Saxony to oppose the 
troops of the Empress Queen, com- 
manded by Daun, the most cautious, , 
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and Laudohn, the most inventive and 
enterprising of her generals. These 
two celebrated commanders agreed on 
a scheme, in which the prudence of 
the one and the vigour of the other 
seem to have been happily combined. 
At dead of night they surprised the 
King in his camp at Hochkirchen. 
His presence of mind saved his troops 
from destruction; but nothing could 
save them from defeat and severe loss. 
Marshal Keith was among the slain. 
The first roar of the guns roused the 
noble exile from his rest, and he was 
instantly in the front of the battle. 
He received a dangerous wound, but 
refused to quit the field, and was in the 
act of rallying his broken troops, when 
an Austrian bullet terminated his che- 
quered and eventful life. 

The misfortune was serious. But ot 
all generals Frederic understood best 
how to repair defeat, and Daun under- 
stood least howto improve victory. In 
a few days the Prussian army was as 
formidable as before the battle. The 
prospect was, however, gloomy. An 
Austrian army under General Harsch 
had invaded Silesia, and invested the 
fortress of Neisse. Daun, after his 
success at Hochkirchen, had written to 
Harsch in very confident terms Go 
on with your operations against Neisse. 
Be quite at ease as to the King. I 
will give a good account of him.** In 
truth, the position of the Prussians was 
full of difficulties. Between them and 
Silesia lay the victorious army of Daun. 

I It was not easy for them to reach Si- 
lesia at all. If they did reach it, they 
I left Saxony exposed to the Austrians. 
But the vigour and activity of Frederic 
I surmounted every obstacle. He made 
a circuitous march of extraordinary 
[rapidity, passed Daun, hastened into 
Silesia, raised the siege of Neisse, and 
drove Harsch into Bohemia. Daun 
availed himself of the King’s absence 
to attack Dresden. The Prussians de- 
fended it desperately. The inhabitants 
of that wealthy and polished capital 
begged in vain for mercy from the gar- 
rison within, and from the besiegers 
without. The beautiful suburbs were 
burned to the ground. It was clear 
that the tovTi, if won at all, would be 
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won street by street by the bayonet. 
At this conjuncture came news, that 
Erederic, having cleared Silesia of his 
enemies, was returning by forced 
marches into Saxony. IXiun retired 
from before Dresden, and fell back 
into the Austrian territories. The 
King, over heaps of ruins, made his 
triumphant entry into the unhappy 
metropolis, which had so cruelly ex- 
piated the weak and perfidious policy 
of its sovereign. It was now the twen- 
tieth of November. Tlie cold weather 
suspended military operations ; and the 
King again took up his winter quarters 
at Breshm. 

The third of the seven terrible years 
was over ; and Frederic still stood his 
ground. He had been recently tried 
by domestic as well as by military 
disasters. On the fourteenth of Oc- 
tober, the day on which he was defeated 
at Hochkirchen, the day on the anni- 
versary of which, forty-eight years 
later, a defeat far more tremendous 
laid the Prussian monarchy in the dust, 
died Wilhelmina, Margravine of Ba- 
rcuth. From the accounts which we 
have of her, by her own hand, and by 
the hands of the most discerning of 
her contemporaries^ we should pro- 
nounee her to have been coarse, indeli- 
cate, and a good hater, but not desti- 
tute of kind and generous feelings. 
Her mind, naturally strong and ob- 
servant, had been highly cultivated ; 
and she was, and deserved to be, Fre- 
deric’s favourite sister. He felt the 
loss as much as it was in his iron 
nature to feel the loss of any thing but 
a province or a battle. 

At Breslau, during the winter, he 
was indefatigable in his poetical la- 
bours. The most spirited lines, per- 
haps, that bo ever wrote, are to be 
found in a bitter lampoon on Lewis 
and Madame do Pompadour, which 
he composed at this time, and sent to 
Voltaire. The verses were, indeed^ so 
good, that Voltaire was aftaid that he 
might himself be suspected of having 
written them, or at least of having cor- 
rected them ; and partly from fright, 
partly, we fear, from love of miseWef, 
sent them to the Duke of Choiseul, 
then prime minister of France. Choi- 


seul very wisely determined to encoun- 
ter Frederic at Frederic’s own weapons, 
and applied for assistance to Palissot, 
who had some skill as a versifier, and 
some little talent for satire. Palissot 
produced some very stinging lines on 
the moral and literary character of 
Frederic, and these lines the Duke sent 
to Voltaire. This war of couplets, fol- 
lowing close on the carnage of Zorn- 
dorf and the conflagration of Dresden, 
illustrates well the strangely com- 
pounded character of the King of 
Prussia. 

At this moment he was assailed by 
a new enemy. Benedict the Four- 
teenth, the best and wisest of the two 
hundred and fifty successors of St. 
Peter, was no more. During the short 
interval between his reign and tliat of 
his disciple Ganganelli, the chief seat 
in the Church of Rome was filled by 
Rezzonico, who took the name of 
Clement the Thirtc onth. This absurd 
priest determined to try what the 
weight of his authority could effect in 
favour of the orthodox Maria Theresa 
against a heretic king. At the high 
mass on Christmas-day, a sword with 
a rich belt and scabbard, a hat of 
crimson velvet lined with ermine, and 
a dove of pearls, the mystic symbol of 
the Divine Comforter, were solemnly 
blessed by the supreme pontiff, and 
were sent with great ceremony to Mar- 
shal Daun, the conqueror of Kolin and 
Hochkirchen, This mark of favour 
had more than once been bestowed by 
the Popes on the great champions of 
the faith. Similar honours had been 
paid, more than six centuries earlier, 
by Urban the Second to Godfrey of 
Bouillon. Similar honours had been 
conferred on Alba for destroying the 
liberties of the Low Countries, and on 
John Sobiesky after the deliverance of 
Vienna. But the presents which were 
received with profound reverence by 
the Baron o^ the Holy Sepulchre in 
the eleventh century, and which had 
not wholly lost their value even in the 
seventeenth century, appeared inex- 
pressibly ridiculous to a generation 
which read Montesquieu and Voltaire. 
Frederic wrote sarcastic verses on the 
I gifts, the giver, and the receiver. But 
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the public wanted no prompter ; and 
an universal roar of laughter from 
Petersburg to Lisbon reminded the 
Vatican that the age of crusades was 
over. 

The fourth campaign, the most dis- 
astrous of all the campaigns of this 
fearful war, had now opened. The 
Austrians tilled Saxony and menaced 
Berlin, The Russians defeated the 
King's generals on the Oder, threat- 
ened Silesia, effected a junction with 
Laudohn, and intrenched themselves 
strongly at Kunersdorf. Frederic has- 
tened to attack them. A groat battle 
was fought. During the earlier part 
of the day every thing yielded to the 
impetuosity of the Prussians, and to 
the skill of their chief. The lines were 
forced. Half the Russian guns were 
taken. The King sent off a courier to 
Berlin with two lines, announcing a 
complete victory. But, in the mean 
time, the stubborn Russians, defeated 
yet unbroken, had taken up their stand 
in an almost impregnable position, on 
an eminence where the Jews of Frank- 
fort were wont to bury their dead. 
Here the battle recommenced. The 
Prussian infantry, exhausted by six 
hours of hard fighting under a sun 
which equalled the tropical heat, were 
yet brought up repeatedly to the attack, 
but in vain. The King led three 
charges in person. Two horses were 
killed under him. The officers of his 
staff fell all round him. His coat was 
])ierced by several bullets. All was in 
vain. His infantry was driven back 
with frightful slaughter. Terror began 
to spread fast from man to man. At 
that moment, the fiery cavalry of Lau- 
dohn, still fresh, rushed on the waver- 
ing ranks. Then followed an universal 
rout. Frederic himself was on the 
point of falling into the hands of the 
conquerors, and was with difficulty 
saved by a gallant officer, who, at the 
head of a handful of Hussars, made 
good a diversion of a few minutes. 
Shattered in body, shattered in mind, 
the King reached that night a village 
which the Cossacks had plundered; 
and there, in a ruined and deserted 
farm-house, flung himself on a heap of 
straw. He had sent to Berlin a second 
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despatch very different from the first: — 
“Let the royal family leave Berlin. 
Send the archives to Potsdam. The 
town may make terms with the enemy.” 

The defeat was, in truth, overwhelm- 
ing. Of fifty thousand men who liad 
that morning marched under the black 
Cagles, not three thousand remained 
together. The Eling bethought him 
again of his corrosive sublimate, and 
wrote to bid adieu to his friends, and 
to give directions as to the measures 
to betaken in the event of his death: — 
“ I have no resource left ” — such is the 
language of one of his letters — “ all is 
lost. 1 will not survive the r iin of my 
country. Farewell for ever.” 

But the mutual jealousies of the con- 
federates prevented them from follow- 
ing np their victory. They lost a few 
days in loitering and squabbling ; and 
a few days, improved by Frederic, were 
worth more than the years of other 
n)cn. On the morning after the battle, 
he had got together eighteen thousand 
of his troops. Very soon his force 
amounted to thirty thousand. Guns 
were procured from the neighbouring 
fortresses; and there was again an 
army. Berlin was for the present safe ; 
but calamities came pouring on the 
King in uninterrupted succession. One 
of his generals, with a large body of 
troops, was taken at Maxen ; another 
was defeated at Meissen ; and when at 
length the campaign of J759 closed, in 
the midst of a rigorous winter, the 
situation of Prussia appeared desperate, 
j The only consoling circumstance was, 
that, in the West, Ferdinand of Bruns* 
wick had been more fortunate than his 
master ; and by a series of exploits, of 
which the battle of Minden was the 
most glorious, had removed all appre- 
hension of danger on the side of France. 

The fifth year was now about to 
commence. It seemed impossible that 
the Prussian territories, repeatedly de- 
vastated by hundreds of thousands of 
invaders, could longer support the con- 
test. But the King carried on war as 
no European power has ever carried on 
war, except the Committee of Public 
Safety during the great agony of the 
French Revolution. He governed his 
kingdom as would have governed a 
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besieged town, not caring to what ex- great battle was gained by the enemy : 
tent property was destroyed, or the but, in spite of the desperate bounds of 
pursuits of civil life suspended, so that the hunted tiger, the circle of pursuers 
he did but make head against the was fast closing round him. Laiidohn 
eneiny. As long as there w'as a man had surprised the important fortress of 
left in Prassia, that man might carry a Schweidnitz. With that fortress, half 
musket ; as long as there was a horse of Silesia, and the command of the 
left, that horse might draw artillery, most important defiles through the 
The coin was debased, the civil func- mountains, had been transferred to the 
tionarics were left unpaid; in some Austrians. The Russians had over- 
provinces civil government altogether powered the King’s generals in Pome- 
ceased to exist. But there were still rania. The country was so completely 
rye-bread and potatoes ; there were desolated that he began, by his own 
still lead and gunpowder ; and, while confession, to look round him with 
the means of sustaining and destroying blank despair, unable to imagine where 
life remained, Frederic was determined recruits, horses, or provisions were to 
to fight it out to the very last be found. 

The earlier part of the campaign of Just at this time two great events 
1760 was unfavourable to him. Berlin brought on a complete change in the 
was again occupied by the enemy, relations of almost all the powers of 
Great contributions were levied on the Europe. One of those events was the 
inhabitants, and the royal palace was retirement of Mr. Pitt from office ; the 
plundered. But at length, after two other was the death of the Empress 
yeai-8 of calamity, victory came back to Elizabeth of Russia, 
his arms. At Lignitz he gained a great The retirement of Pitt seemed to be 
battle over Laudobn ; at Torgau, after an omen of utter ruin to the House of 
A day of horrible carnage, he triumphed Brandenburg. His proud and vehe- 
over Daun. The fifth year closed, and ment nature was incapable of any thing 
still the event was in suspense. In the that looked like either fear or treachery, 
countries where the war had raged, the He had often declared that, while he 
misery and exhaustion were more ap- was in power, England should never 
palling than ever ; but still there were make a peace of Utrecht, should never, 
left men and beasts, arms and food, for any selfish object, abandon an ally 
and still Frederic fought on. In truth even in the last extremity of distress, 
he had now been baited into savage- The Continental war was his own war. 
ness. His heart was ulcerated with He had been bold enough, he who in 
hatred. The implacable resentment former times had attacked, with irre- 
with which his enemies persecuted him, sistible powers of oratory, the Hunove- 
though originally provoked by his own rian policy of Carteret, and the German 
unprincipled ambition, excited in him subsidies of Newcastle, to declare that 
a thirst for vengeance which he did not Hanover ought to be as dear to us as 
even attempt to conceal. “It is hard,” Hampshire, and that he would conquer 
he says in one of his letters, “ for man America in Germany. He had fallen ; 
to bear what I bear. I begin to feel and the power which he had exercised, 
that, as the Italians say, revenge is a not always with discretion, but always 
pleasure for the gods. My philosophy with vigour and genius, had devolved 
is worn out by suffering. I am no saint, on a favourite who was the representa- 
like those of whom we read in the le- tivc of the Tory party, of the party 
gends ; and I will own that I should which had thwarted William, which 
die content if only I coul^ first inflict a had persecuted Marlborough, and 
portion of the misery which I endure.” which had given up the Catalans to 

Borne up by such feelings, he strug- the vengeance of Philip of Anjou. To 
gled with various success, but constant make peace with France, to shake off, 
glory, hrough the campaign of 1761. with all, or more than all, the speed 
On the whole, the result of this cam- compatible with decency, every Conti- 
paigii was disastrous to Prussia. No nental connection, these were among 
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the chief objects of the new Minister. 
The policy then followed inspired Ifrc- 
dcric with an unjust, but deep and 
bitter aversion to the English name, 
and produced chccts which are still 
felt throughout the civilised world. To 
that ])olicy it was owing that, sonic 
years later, England could not find on 
the whole Continent a single ally to 
stand by her, in her cx.tremc need, 
against the House of Bourbon. To 
that policy it was owing that Frederic, 
alienated from England, was compelled 
to connect himself closely, during his 
later years, with Russia, and was in- 
duced to assist in that great crime, the 
fruitful parent of other great crimes, 
the first partition of Poland. 

Scarcely had the retreat of Mr. Pitt 
deprived Prussia of her only friend, 
when the death of Elizabeth produced 
an entire revolution in the politics of 
the North. The Grand Duke Peter, 
her nephew, who now ascended the 
Russian throne, was not merely free 
from the prejudices which his aunt had 
entertained against Frederic, but was a 
worshipper, a servile imitator of the 
great King. The days of the new Czar’s 
government were few and evil, but suf- 
ficient to produce a change in the whole 
state of Christendom. He set the Prus- 
sian prisoners at liberty, fitted them out 
decently, and sent them back to their 
injistcr ; he withdrew his troops from 
the jwovinces which Elizabeth had 
decided on incorporating with her 
dominions ; and he absolved all those 
Prussian subjects, who had been com- 
pelled to swear fealty to Russia, from 
their engagements. 

Not content with concluding peace 
on terms favourable to Prussia, he 
solicited rank in the Prussian service, 
dressed himself in a Prussian uniform, 
wore the Black Eagle of Prussia on his 
breast, made preparations for visiting 
Prussia, in order to have an interview 
with the object of his idolatry, and ac- 
tually sent fifteen thousand excellent 
troops to reinforce the shattered army 
of Frederic. Thus strengthened, the 
King speedily repaired the losses of the 
preceding year, reconquered Silesia, 
defeated Daun at Buckersdorf, invested 
and retook Scliwcidnitz, and, at the close 


of the year, presented to the forces of 
Maria Theresa a front as formidable as 
before the great reverses of 1759. 
Before the end of the campaign, his 
friend, the Emperor Peter, having, by 
a series of absurd insults to the institu- 
tions, manners, and feelings of his peo- 
ple, united them in hostility to his 
person and government, was deposed 
and murdered. The Empress, who, 
under the title of Catherine the Second, 
now assumed the supreme power, was, 
at the commencement of her adminis- 
tration, by no means partial to Frederic, 
and refused to permit her troops to 
remain under his command. But she 
observed the peace made by her hus- 
band; and Prussia was no longer 
threatened by danger from the East. 

England and France at the samer 
time j>aircd off together. They con- 
cluded a treaty, by which they bound 
themselves to observe neutrality with, 
respect to the German war. Thus the 
coalitions on both sides were dissolved 
and the original enemies, Austria and 
Prussia, remained alone confronting 
each other. 

Austria had undoubtedly far greater 
means than Prussia, and was less ex- 
hausted by hostilities ; yet it seemed 
hardly possible that Austria could effect 
alone what she had in vain attempted 
to effect when supported by France oa 
the one side, and by Russia on the 
other. Danger also began to menace 
the Imperial house from another quar- 
ter. The Ottoman Porte held threaten- 
ing language, and a hundred thousand 
Turks were mustered on the frontiers 
of Hungary. The proud and revenge- 
ful spirit of the Empress Queen at length, 
gave way; and, in February 1763, the 
peace of Hubertsburg put an end to the 
conflict which had, during seven years,, 
devastated Germany. The King ceded 
nothing. The whole Continent in arms 
had proved unable to tear Silesia from 
that iron grasp. 

The war was over. Frederic was 
safe. His glory was beyond the reach 
of envy. If he had not made conquests 
as vast as those of Alexander, of Caisar, 
and of Napoleon, if he had not, on fields 
of battle, enjoyed the constant success 
[of Marlborough and Wellington, he 
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had yet given an example unrivalled 
in history of what capacity and resolu- 
tion can effect against the greatest 
superiority of power and the utmost 
spite of fortune. lie entered Berlin in 
triumph, after an absence of more than 
six years. The streets were brilliantly 
lighted up ; and, as he passed along in 
an open carriage, with Ferdinand of 
Brunswick at his side, the multitude 
saluted him with loud praises and bless- 
ings. lie was moved by those marks of 
attachment, and repeatedly exclaimed 
“I/ong live my dear people ! Long 
live my children ! ” Yet, even in the 
midst of that gay spectacle, he could 
not but perceive every where the traces 
of destruction and decay. The city 
had been more than once plundered. 
The population had considerably dimi- 
nished. Berlin, however, had sulFercd 
little when compared with most parts 
of the kingdom. The ruin of private 
fortunes, the distress of aU ranks, was 
such as might appal the firmest mind. 
Almost every province had been the 
seat of war, and of war conducted with 
merciless ferocity. Clouds of Croatians 
had descended on Silesia. Tens of 
thousands of Cossacks had been let 
loose on Pomerania and Brandenburg. 
The mere contributions levied by the 
invaders amounted, it was said, to more 
than a hundred millions of dollars ; and 
the value of what they extorted was 
probably much less than the value of 
what they destroyed. The fields lay 
uncultivated. The very sccd-corn had 
been devoured in the madness of hun- 
ger. Famine, and contagious maladies 
produced by famine, had swept away 
the herds and flocks ; and there was 
reason to fear that a great pestilence 
among the human race %vas likely to 
follow in the train of that tremendous 
war. Near fifteen thousand houses had 
been burned to the ground. The popu- 
lation of the kingdom had in seven 
years decreased to the frightful extent 
of ten per cent. A sixth of the males 
capable of bearing arms had actually 
perished on the field of battle. In 
some districts, no labourers, except 
women, wore seen in the fields at 
harvest-time. In others, the traveller 
passed shuddering through a succession 
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of silent villages, in which not a single 
inhabitant remained. The currency 
had been debased ; the authority of 
laws and magistrates had been sus- 
pended ; the wliole social system v/as 
deranged. For, during that convulsive 
struggle, every thing that was not mili- 
tary violence was anarchy. Even the 
army was disorganized. Some great 
generals, and a crowd of excellent offi- 
cers, had fallen, and it had been im- 
possible to supply their place. The 
difficulty of finding recruits had, to- 
wards the close of the war, been so 
great, that selection and rejection were 
impossible. Whole battalions were 
composed of deserters or of prisoners. 
It was hardly to be hoped that thirty 
years of repose and industry would 
repair the ruin produced by seven years 
of havoc. One consolatory circum- 
stance, indeed, there was. No debt 
had been incurred. The burdens of 
the war had been terrible, almost in- 
supportable ; but no arrear was left to 
embaiTass the finances in time of peace. 

Here, for the present, we must pause. 
We have accompanied Frederic to the 
close of his career as a warrior. Pos- 
sibly, when these Memoirs are com- 
pleted, we may resume the consideration 
of his character, and give some account 
of his domestic and foreign policy, and 
of his private habits, during the many 
years of tranquillity which followed 
the Seven Years’ War. 


MADAME D’ARBLAY. 

(Januaky, 1843.) 

Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arblay. 

Five vols, 8vo. London : 1842. 
Though the world saw and heard little 
of Madame D’Arblay during the last 
forty years of her life, and though that 
little did not add to her fame, there 
were thousands, wc believe, who felt a 
singular emotion when they learned 
that she was no longer among us. The 
news of her death carried the minds of 
men back at one leap over two gene- 
rations, to the time when her first lite- 
rary triumphs were won. All those 
whom we had been accustomed to re- 
vere as intellectual patriarchs seemed 
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children when compared with her ; for 
Burke had sate up all night to read 
her writings, and Johnson had pro- 
nounced her superior to Fielding, when 
Rogers was still a schoolboy, and 
Sovjthey still in petticoats. Yet more 
strange did it seem that we should just 
have lost one whose name had been 
widely celebrated before any body had 
heard of some illustrious men who, 
twenty, thirty, or forty years ago, were, 
after a long and splendid career, borne 
with honour to the grave. Yet so it 
was. Frances Burney was at the 
height of fame and popularity before 
Cowper had published his first volume, 
before Person had gone up to college, 
before Pitt had taken his scat in the 
House of Commons, before the voice of 
Erskine had been once heard in West- 
minster Hall. Since the appearance of 
her first work, sixty-two years had 
passed; and this interval had been 
crowded, not only with ptilitical, hut 
also with intellectual revolutions. 
Thousands of reputations had, during 
that period, sprung up, bloomed, 
withered, and disappeared. New kinds 
of composition had come into fashion, 
had gone out of fashion, had been 
derided, had been forgotten. The 
fooleries of Della Crusca, and the fool- 
eries of Kotzebue, had for a time be- 
witched the multitude, but had left no 
trace behind them ; nor had misdi- 
rected genius been able to save from 
decay the once flourishing schools of 
Godw in, of Darwin, and of RadclifFe. 
Many books, WTitten for temporary 
effect, had run through six or seven 
editions, and had then been gathered to 
the novels of A fra Behii, and the epic 
poems of Sir Richard Blackmore. Yet 
the early works of Madame D’Arblay, 
in spite of the lapse of years, in spite 
of the change of manners, in spite of 
the popularity deservedly obtained by 
some of her rivals, continued to hold 
a high place in the public esteem. She 
lived to be a classic. Time sot on her 
fame, before she went hence, that seal 
which is seldom set except on the fame 
of the departed. Like Sir Condy Rack- 
rent in the tale, she survived her own 
wake, and overheard the judgment of 
posterity. 
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Having always felt a warm and sin- 
cere, though not a blind admiration for 
her talents, we rejoiced to learn that 
her Diary was about to be made public. 
Our hopes, it is true, were not un- 
mixed with fears. We could not for- 
get the fate of the Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney, which were published ten 
years ago. That unfortunate book con- 
tained much that was curious and in- 
teresting. Yet it was received with a 
cry of disgust, and was speedily con- 
signed to oblivion. The truth is, that 
it deserved its doom. It was written 
in Madame D’Arblay’s later style, the 
worst style that has ever be-en known 
among men. No genius, no informa- 
tion, could save from proscription a 
hook so written. We, therefore, opened 
the Diary with no small anxiety, trem- 
bling lest we should light upon some 
of that peculiar rhetoric which dcfomis 
almost every page of the Memoirs, and 
which it is impossible to read without 
a sensation made up of mirth, shame, 
and loathing. We soon, however, dis- 
covered to our great delight that this 
Diary was kept before Madame D*Ar- 
blay became eloquent. It is, for the 
most part, written in her earliest and 
best manner, in true woman’s English, 
clear, natural, and lively. The two 
works are lying side by side before us ; 
and we never turn from the Memoirs 
to the Diary without a sense of relief. 
The difference is as great as the dif- 
ference between the atmosphere of a 
perfumer’s shop, fetid with lavender 
water and jasmine soap, and the air of 
a heath on a fine morning in May. 
Both works ought to be consulted by 
every person who wishes to be well 
acquainted with the history of our lite- 
rature and our manners. But to read 
the Diary is a pleasure ; to read the 
Memoirs will always be a task. 

We may, perhaps, afford some harm- 
less amusement to our readers, if we 
attempt, with the help of these two 
books, to give them an account of the 
most important years of Madame D’Ar- 
blay’s life. 

j She was descended from a family 
which bore the name of Maeburney, 
I and which, though probably of Irish 
1 origin, had jbt'en long settled in Slirop- 
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shire, and was possessed of consider- 
able estates in that county. Unhappily, 
many years before her birth, tlic Mac- 
burneys began, as if of set purpose 
and in a spirit of determined rivalry, 
to expose and ruin themselves. The 
heir apparent, Mr. James Macburncy, 
offended his fatlier by making a run- 
away match with an actress from Good- 
man’s Fields. The old gentleman could 
devise no more judicious mode of wreak- 
ing vengeance on his undutiful boy than 
by marrying the cook. The cook gave 
birth to a son named Joseph, who suc- 
ceeded to all the lands of the family, 
while James was cut off with a shilling. 
The favourite son, however, was so 
extravagant, that he soon became as 
poor as his disinherited brother. Both 
were forced to earn their bread by their 
labour. Joseph turned dancing master, 
and settled in Norfolk, James struck 
off the Mac from the beginning of his 
name, and set up as a portrait painter 
at Chester. Here he had a son named 
Charles, well known as the author of 
the History of Music, and as the father 
of two remarkable children, of a son 
distinguished by learning, and of a 
daughter still more honourably distin- 
guished by genius. 

Charles early showed a taste for that 
art, of which, at a later period, he be- 
came the historian. He was appren- 
ticed to a celebrated musician in Lon- 
don, and applied himself to study with 
vigour and success. He soon found a 
kind and munificent patron in Fulk 
Grevillc, a highborn and highbred man, 
who seems to have had in large mea- 
sure all the accomplishments and all 
the follies, all the virtues and all 
the vices, which, a hundred years ago, 
were considered as making up the cha- 
racter of a fine gentleman. Under 
such protection, the young artist had 
every prospect of a brilliant career in 
the capital. But his health failed. It 
became necessary for him to retreat 
from the smoke and river fog of Lon- 
don, to the pure air of the coast. He 
accepted the place of organist, at Lynn, 
and settled at that town with a young 
lady who had recently become his wife. 

At Lynn, in June, 1752, Frances 
Burney was born. Nothing in her 
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childhood indicated that she would, 
while still a young woman, have secured 
for herself an honourable and perma- 
nent place among English writers. She 
was shy and silent. Her brothers and 
sisters called her a dunce, and not 
without some show of reason ; for at 
eight years old she did not know her 
letters. 

In 1760, Mr. Burney quitted Lynn 
for London, and took a house in Po- 
land Street ; a situation which had 
been fashionable in the reign of Queen 
Anne, but which, since that time, had 
been deserted by most of its wealthy 
and noble inhabitants. He afterwards 
resided in Saint Martin’s Street, on the 
south side of Leicester Square. His 
house there is still well known, and will 
continue to be well known as long as 
our island retains any trace of civiliza- 
tion ; for it was the dwelling of Newton, 
and the square turret which distin- 
guishes it from all the surrounding 
buildings was Newton’s observatory. 

Mr. Burney at once obtained as many 
pupils of the most respectable descrip- 
tion as he had time to attend, and was 
thus enabled to support his family, 
modestly indeed, and frugally, but in 
comfort and independence. His pro- 
fessional merit obtained for him the 
degree of Doctor of Music from the 
University of Oxford ; and his works 
on subjects connected with his art 
gained for him a place, respectable, 
though certainly not eminent, among 
men of letters. 

The progress of the mind of Frances 
Burney, from her ninth to her twenty- 
fifth year, well deserves to be recorded. 
When her education had proceeded 
no further than the hornbook, she lost 
her mother, and thenceforward she 
educated herself. Her father appears 
to have been as bad a father as a very 
honest, affectionate, and sweet tem- 
pered man can well be. He loved his 
daughter dearly ; but it never seems to 
have occurred to him that a parent has 
other duties to perform to children than 
that of fondling them. It would indeed 
have been impossible for him to super- 
intend their education himself. His 
professional engagements occupied him 
all day. At seven in the morning he 
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began to attend bis pupils, and, when 
London was full, was sometimes em- 
ployed in teaching till eleven at night. 
He was often forced to carry in his 
pocket a tin box of sandwiches, and a 
bottle of wine and water, on which he 
dined in a hackney coach, while hurry- 
ing from one scholar to another. Two 
of his daughters ho sent to a seminary 
at Paris ; but he imagined that Frances 
would run some risk of being per- 
verted from the Protestant faith if she 
were educated in a Catholic country, 
and he therefore kept her at home. 
No governess, no teacher of any art or 
of any language, was provided for her. 
But one of her sisters showed her how 
to write ; and, before she was fourteen, 
she began to find pleasure in reading. 

It was not, however, by reading that 
her intellect was formed. Indeed, 
when her best novels were produced, 
her knowledge of books was very small. 
When at the height of her fame, she 
was unacquainted with the most cele- 
brated works of Voltaire and Molicrc ; 
and, what seems still more extraordi- 
nary, had never heard or seen a line of 
Churchill, ’who, when she was a girl, 
was the most popular of living poets. 
It is particularly deserving of observa- 
tion that she aj)pears to have been by 
no means a novel reader. Her father’s 
library was large ; and he had ad- 
mitted into it so many books which 
rigid moralists generally exclude that 
he felt uneasy, as he afterwards owned, 
when Johmsoti began to examine the 
shelves. But in the whole collection 
there was only a single novel, Field- 
ing’s Amelia. 

An education, however, which to most 
girls would have been useless, but which 
suited Fanny’s mind better than elabo- 
rate culture, was in constant progress 
during her passage from childhood to 
womanhood. Tlie great hook of hu- 
man nature was turned over before 
her. Her father’s social position was 
very peculiar. He belonged in fortune 
and station to the middle class. His 
daughters seemed to have been suf- 
fered to mix freely with those whom 
butlers and waiting maids call vulgar. 
Wo are told that they were in the habit 
of playing with the children of a wig- 
Vol.il 
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maker who lived in the adjoining house. 
Yet few nobles could assemble in the 
most stately mansions of Grosvenor 
Square or Saint James’s Square, a 
society so various and so brilliant os 
was sometimes to be found in Dr. 
Burney’s cabin. His mind, though not 
very powerful or capacious, was rest- 
lessly active ; and, in the intervals of 
his professional pursuits, he had con- 
trived to lay up much miscellaneous 
information. His attainments, the sua- 
vity of his temper, and the gentle sim- 
plicity of his manners, had obtained for 
him ready admission to the first lite- 
rary circles. While he was still at 
Lynn, he had won Johnson’s heart by 
sounding with honest zeal the praises 
of the English Dictionary. In Lon- 
don the two friends met frequently, and 
agreed most harmoniously. One tic, 
indeed, was wanting to their mutual 
attachment. Burney loved his own art 
passionately; and Johnson just knew 
the bell of Saint* Clement’s church from 
the organ. They had, however, many 
topics in common ; and on winter 
nights their conversations were some- 
times prolonged till the fire had gone 
out, and the candles had burned away 
to the wicks. Burney’s admiration of 
the powers which had produced lias- 
solas and The Rambler bordered on 
idolatry, Johnson, on the other hand, 
condescended to growl out that Bur- 
ney was an honest fellow, a man whom 
it was impossible not to like. 

Garrick, too, was a frequent visiter 
in Poland Street and Saint Martin’s 
Lane. That wonderful actor loved the 
society of children, partly from good 
nature, and partly from vanity. The 
ecstasies of mirth and terror, which 
his gestures and play of countenance 
I never failed to produce in a nursery, 
flattered him quite as much as the aj)- 
plause of mature critics. Ho often 
j exhibited all his powers of mimicry for 
the amusement of the little Burneys, 
awed them by shuddering and crouch- 
ing as if he saw a ghost, scared them 
by raving like a maniac in Saint Luke’s, 
and then at once became an auctioneer, 

I a chimneysweeper, or an old woman, 
and made them laugh till the tears ran 
! down their cheeks. 

U 
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Bat it woald be tedious to recount 
the names of all the men of letters and 
artists whom Frances Burney had an 
opportunity of seeing and hearing. 
Colman, Twining, Harris, Baretti, 
Hawkesworth, Reynolds, Barry, were 
among those who occasionally sur- 
rounded the tea tabic and supper tray 
at her father’s modest dwelling. This 
was not all. The distinction which Dr. 
Burney had acquired as a musician, 
and as the historian of music, attracted 
to his house the most eminent musical 
performers of that age. The greatest 
Italian singers who visited England re- 
garded him as the dispenser of fame 
in their art, and exerted themselves to 
obtain his suffrage. Pachierotti became 
his intimate friend. The rapacious 
Agujiiri, who sang for nobody else 
under fifty pounds an air, sang her best 
for Dr. Burney without a fee ; and in 
the company of Dr. Burney even the 
haughty and eccentric^ Gabrielli con- 
strained herself to behave with civility. 
It was thus in his power to give, with 
scarcely any expense, concerts equal to 
those of the aristocracy. On such oc- 
casions the quiet street in which he 
lived was bkx^ked up by coroncted 
chariots, and his little drawing-room 
was crowded with peers, peeresses, mi- 
nisters, and ambassadors. On one 
evening, of which we happen to have a 
full account, there were present Lord 
Mulgrave, lx)rd Bruce, Lord and Lady 
Edgecumhe, I^ord Barrington from the 
War Office, Lord Sandwich from thei 
Admiralty, Lord Ashbumham, with his 
gold key dangling from his ]3oek(>t, 
and the French Ambassador, M. Dc 
Guignes, renowned for his fine person 
and for his success in gallantry. But 
the great show of the night was the 
Russian ambassador, Count Orlofl*, 
whose gigantic figure was all in a 
blaze with jewels, and in whose de- 
meanour the untamed ferocity of the 
Scythian might be discerned through a 
thin varnish of French politeness. As 
he stalked about the small parlour, 
brushing the ceiling with his toupee, 
the girls whispered to each other, with 
mingled admiration and horror, that he 
was the favoured lover of his august 
mistress ; that he had home the chief 


part in the revolution to which she owed 
her throne ; and that his huge hands, 
now glittering with diamond rings, had 
given the last squeeze to the windpipe 
of her unfortunate husband. 

With such illustrious guests as these 
were mingled all the most remarkable 
specimens of the race of lions, a kind of 
game which is hunted in London every 
springwdth more than Mcltonian ardour 
and perseverance. Bruce, who had 
washed down steaks cut from living 
oxen with water from the fountains of 
the Nile, came to swagger and talk 
about his travels. Omai lisped broken 
English, arid made all the assembled 
musicians hold their ears by howling 
Otaheitcan love songs, such as those 
with which Oberea charmed her 0])ano. 

With the literary and fashionable 
society, which occasionally met under 
Dr. Burney’s roof, Frances can scarcely 
be said to have mingled. She was not 
a musician, and could therefore hear 
no part in the concerts. She wjis shy 
almost to awkwardness, and scarcely 
ever joined in the conversation. The 
slightest remark from a stranger dis- 
concerted her ; and even tlic*ol(l friends 
of her father who tried to draw licr out 
could seldom extract more tlian a Yes 
or a No. Her figui e was small, her face 
not (Ustinguished by beauty. She was 
therefore sufl’cred to withdraw quietly 
to the background, and, unobserved 
herself, to observe all that ])asscd. Her 
nearest relations were aware that she 
had good sense, hut seem not to have 
j suspected that, under her demure and 
bashful deportment, were concealed a 
I’ertile invention and a keen sense of the 
ridiculous. She had not, it is true, an 
eye for the hne shades of character. 
But every marked peculiarity instantly 
caught her notice and remained en- 
graven on her imagination. Thus, wdiile 
still a girl, she had laid up such a store 
of mjiterials for fiction as few of those 
who mix much in the world are able to 
accumulate during a long life. She 
had watched and listened to people of 
every class, from princes and great 
officers of state down to artists living 
in garrets, and poets familiar with sub- 
terranean cookshops. Hundreds of re- 
markable persons had passed in review 
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before her, English, Erench, German, 
Italian, lords and fiddlers, deans of 
cathedrals and managers of theatres, 
travellers leading about newly caught 
savages, and singing women escorted 
by dej)uty husbands. 

So strong was the impression made 
on the mind of Frances by the society 
which she was in the habit of seeing 
and hearing, that she began to write 
little fictitious narratives as soon as she 
could use her pen with ease, which, as 
we have said, was not very early. *IIcr 
sisters were amused by her stories : but 
Dr. Burney knew nothing of their ex- 
istence i and in another quarter her 
literary propensities met with serious 
discouragement. When she was fif- 
teen, her father took a second wife. 
The new Mrs. Burney soon found out 
that licr stepdaughter was fond of 
scribbling, and delivered several good- 
natured lectures on the subject. The 
advice no doubt was well meant, and 
might have been given by the most 
judicious friend ; for at that time, from 
causes to which we may hereafter ad- 
vert, nothing could be more disadvan- 
tageous to a young lady than to be 
known as a novclwriter. Frances 
yielded, relinquished her favourite 
pursuit, and made a bonfire of all 
her maTniscri])ts.* 

She now hemmed and stitched from 
breakfast to dinner with scrupulous 
regularity. But the dinners of that 
time .were early ; and the afternoon 
was her own. Though she had given 
lip novelwriting, she was still fond of 
using her pen. She began to keep a 
diary, and she corresponded largely 
with a person who seems to have had 
the chief share in tlic formation of her 
mind. Tliis was Samuel Crisp, an ohl 
I friend of her lather. His name, well 
known, near a century ago, in the most 
S])lendid circles of London, has long 
boon forgotten. His history is, how- 

* There is some difficulty here as to the 
chrouolofry. “ This sacnliee/’ says the 
editor of the Diary, “ was made in the young 
authoress’s lifteeuth year.” This could not 
be ; for the sficriliee was the effect, acrcord- 
ingto the (?ditoi’’s own showing, of the rc- 
aionstraiiees of the second Mrs. Burney ; 
and Frances was in her sixteenth year when 
her father’s second marriage took place. 


ever, so interesting and instnictivc, 
that it tempts us to venture on a 
digression. 

Long before Frances Burney was 
born, Mr. Crisp had made his entrance 
into the world, with every advantage. 
He was well connected and well edu- 
cated. His face and figure were con- 
spicuously handsome ; his manners 
were polished; his fortune was easy; 
his character was without stain; he 
lived in the best society ; he had read 
much ; ho talked well ; his taste in 
literature, music, painting, architec- 
ture, sculpture, was held in high esteem. 
Nothing that the world can give seemed 
to be wanting to his hap])incss and re- 
spectability, except that he should un- 
derstand the limits of his powers, and 
should not throw away distinctions 
which were within his reach in the 
pursuit of distinctions which were un- 
attainable. 

“ It is an uncontrolled truth,” says 
Swift, “that no man ever made an ill 
figure who understood his own talents, 
nor a good one who mistook them.” 
Every day brings with it Iresh illustra- 
tions of this weighty saying ; but the 
best commentary that we remember is 
the history of Samuel Crisp. Men like 
him have their proper place, and it is a 
most important one, in the Common- 
wealth of Letters. It is by the judg- 
ment of such men that the rank of 
authors is finally determined. It is 
neitlier to the multitude, nor to the few 
who are gifted with great creative ge- 
nius, that we are to look for sound 
critical decisions. The multitude, un- 
acquainted with the best models, are 
captivated by whatever stuns and daz*- 
zlcs them. They deserted Mrs. Siddons 
to run after Mastei; Betty ; and they 
now prefer, we have no doubt, Jact 
Sheppard to Von Artcvelde. A man 
of great original genius, on the other 
hand, a man who has attained to mas- 
tery in some high walk of art, is by no 
means to be implicitly trusted as a 
judge of the pciformances of others. 
The erroneous decisions pronounced 
by such men are without number. 
It is commonly supposed that jealous^f 
mukCvS them u:tju.st. But a more cre- 
ditable explanation may easily be found, 
U 2 
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The very excellence of a work shows 
that some of the faculties of the author 
hare been developed at the expense of 
the rest ; for it is not given to the hu- 
man intellect to expand itself widely 
in aU directions at once, and to be at 
the same time gigantic and well pro- 
portioned. Whoever becomes preemi- 
nent in any art, nay, in any style of art, 
generally does so by devoting himself 
with intense and exclusive enthusiasm 
to the pursuit of one kind of excellence. 
Ilis perception of other kinds of excel- 
lence, is therefore too often impaired. 
Out of his own department he praises 
and blames at random, and is far less 
to be trusted than the mere connois- 
seur, who produces nothing, and whose 
business is only to judge and enjoy. 
One painter is distinguished by his ex- 
quisite finishing. He toils day after 
day to bring the veins of a cabbage 
leaf, the folds of a lace veil, the wrinkles 
of an old woman’s face, nearer and 
nearer to perfection. In the time which 
he employs on a square foot of canvass, 
a master of a different order covers the 
walls of a palace with gods burying 
giants under mountains, or makes the 
cupola of a church alive with seraphim 
and martyrs. The more fervent the 
passion of each of these artists for 
his art, the higher the merit of each 
in his own line, the more unlikely it 
is that they will justly appreciate 
each other. Many persons who never 
handled a pencil probably do far more 
^tice to Michael Angelo than would 
have been done by Gerard Douw, 
and far more justice to Gerard Douw 
than would have been done by Michael 
Angelo. 

It is the same with literature. Thou- 
sands, who have no spark of the genius 
of Dry den or Wordsworth, do to Dry- 
den the justice which has never been 
done by Wordsworth, and to Words- 
worth the justice which, we suspect, 
would never have been done by Dry- 
den. Gray, Johnson, Kichardson, Field- 
ing^ are all highly esteemed by the great 
body of intelligent and well informed 
men. But Gray could see no merit in 
Rasselas ; and Johnson could see no 
merit in the Bard. Fielding thought 
Kichardson a solemn prig ; and Uich- 
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ardson perpetually expressed contempt 
and disgust for Fielding’s lowness. 

Mr. Crisp seems, as far as we can 
judge, to have been a man eminently 
qualified for the useful office of a con- 
noisseur. His talents and knowledge 
fitted him to appreciate justly almost 
every species of intellectual superiority. 
As an adviser he was inestimable. 
Nay, he might probably have held a 
respectable rank as a writer, if he 
would hav^ confined himself to some 
department of literature in which no- 
thing more than sense, taste, and read- 
ing was required. Unhappily ho set 
his heart on being a great poet, wrote 
a tragedy in five acts on the death of 
Virginia, and offered it to Garrick, 
who was his personal friend. Garrick 
read, shook his head, and expressed a 
doubt whether it would be wise in Mr. 
Crisp to stake a reputation, which stood 
high, on the success of such a j)icce. 
But the author, blinded by ambition, 
set in motion a machinery such as 
none could long resist. His interccs- 
j sors were the most eloquent man and 
the most lovely woman of that gencra- 
[tion. Pitt was induced to read Vir- 
ginia, and to pronounce it excellent. 
Lady Coventry, with fingers which 
might have furnished a model to sculp- 
tors, forced the manuscript into the 
reluctant hand of the manager ; and, 
in the year 1754, the play was brought 
forward. 

Nothing that skill or friemiship 
could do was omitted. Garrick wrote 
both prologue and epilogue. The 
zealous friends of the author filled 
every box ; and, by their strenuous 
exertions, the life of the play was pro- 
longed during ten nights. But, though 
there was no clamorous reprobation, it 
was universally felt that the attempt 
had failed. When Virginia was print- 
ed, the public disappointment was even 
greater than at the representation. 
The critics, the Monthly Reviewers in 
ppticular, fell on plot, characters, and 
diction without mercy, but, we fear, 
not without justice. We have never 
met with a copy of the play ; but, if 
we may judge from the scene which 
is extracted in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and which does not appear to 
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hare been malevolently selected, we ; 
should say that nothing but the acting 
of Garrick, and the partiality of the 
audience, could have saved so feeble 
and unnatural a drama from instant 
damnation. 

The ambition of the poet was still 
unsubdued. When the London season 
closed, ho applied himself vigorously 
to the work of removing blemishes. 
He does not seem to liave suspected, 
what wo are strongly inclined to sus- 
pect, that the whole piece was one 
blemish, and that the passages which 
were meant to be fine, were, in truth, 
bursts of that tame extravagance into 
which writers fall, when they set them- 
selves to bo sublime and pathetic in 
spite of nature. He omitted, added, 
retouched, and flattered himself with 
hopes of a complete success in the fol- 
lowing year; but in the following year, 
Garrick showed no disposition to bring 
the amended tragedy on the stage. So- 
licitation and remonstrance were tried 
in vain. Lady Coventry, drooping 
under that malady which seems ever 
to select what is loveliest for its prey, 
could render no assistance. The ma- 
nager’s language was civilly evasive ; 
but his resolution was inflexible. 

Crisp had committed a great error ; 
but ho had escaped with a very slight 
penance. His play had not been hooted 
from the boards. It had, on tlie con- 
trary, been better received than many 
very estimable performances have been, 
than Johnson’s Irene, for example, or j 
Goldsmith’s Goodnatured Man. Had ! 
Crisp been wise, he would have thought 
himself happy in having purchased j 
sclfknowlcdge so cheap. He would 
have relinquished, without vain repin- 
ings, the hope of poetical distinction, 
and would have turned to the many 
sources of happiness which he still 
possessed. Had he been, on the other 
hand, an unfeeling and unblushing 
dunce, he would have gone on writing 
scores of bad tragedies in defiance of 
censure and derision. But he had too 
much sense to risk a second defeat, 
yet too little sense to bear his first 
defeat like a man. The fatal delusion 
that he was a great dramatist, had 
taken firm possession of his mind. His 
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failure he attributed to every cause 
except the true one. He complained 
of the ill will of Garrick, wlio appears 
to have done for the play every thing 
that ability and zeal could do, and who, 
from selfish motives, would, of course, 
have been well, pleased if Virginia had 
been as successful as the Beggar’s 
Opera. Nay, Crisp complained of the 
languor of the friends whose partiality 
had given him three benefit nights to 
which he had no claim. He com- 
I plained of the injustice of the spec- 
! tators, when, in truth, he ought to 
have been grateful for their unex- 
ampled patience. He lost his temper 
and spirits, and became a cynic and a 
hater of mankind. From London he 
retired to Hampton, and from Hamp- 
ton to a solitary and long deserted 
mansion, built on a common in one of 
the wildest tracts of Surrey. No road, 
not even a sheepwalk, connected his 
lonely dwelling with the abodes of 
men. The place of his retreat was 
strictly concealed from his old asso- 
ciates. In the spring he sometimes 
emerged, and was seen at exhibitions 
and concerts in London. But he soon 
disai)peared, and hid himself, with no 
society but his books, in his dreary 
hermitage. He survived his failure 
about thirty years. A new generation 
sprang up around him. No memory 
of his bad verses remained among men. 
His very name was forgotten. How 
completely the world had lost sight of 
him, will .appear from a single circum- 
stance. We looked for him in a copious 
Dictionary of Dramatic Authors pub- 
lished while he was still alive, and we 
found only that Mr. Henry Crisp, of 
the Custom House, had written a play 
called Virginia, acted in 1754. To 
the last, however, the unhappy man 
continued to brood over the injustice 
of the manager and the pit, and tried 
to convince himself and others that he 
had missed the highest literary honours, 
only because he had omitted some fine 
jjassages in compliance with Garrick’s 
judgment. Alas, for human nature, 
that the wounds of vanity should smart 
and bleed so much longer than the 
wounds of affection I Few people, we, 
believe, whose nearest friends andrela- 
U S 
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tions died in 1754, had any acute feel- 
ing of the loss in 1782. Dear sisters, 
and favourite daughters, and brides 
snatched away before the honeymoon 
was parsed, had been forgotten, or were 
remembered only with a tranquil re- 
gret. But Samuel Crisp was still 
mourning for liis tragedy, like Rachel 
weeping lor her children, and would 
not be comforted. “ Never,” such was 
his language twenty-eight years after 
his disaster, “ never give up or alter a 
tittle unless it perfectly coincides with 
your own inward feelings. I can say J 
this to my sorrow and my cost. But | 
mum 1 ” Soon after these words were 1 
written, his life, a life which might j 
have been eminently useful and happy, 
ended in the same gloom in which, 
during more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, it had been parsed. We have 
thought it worth while to rescue from 
oblivion this curious fragment of lite- 
rary history. It seems to us at once 
ludicrous, melancholy, and full of in- 
struction. 

Crisp was an old and very intimate 
friend of the Burneys. To them alone 
was confided the name of the desolate 
old hall in which he hid himself like a 
wild beast in a den. For them were 
reserved such remains of his humanity 
as had survived the failure of his piny. 
Frances Burney he regarded as his 
daughter. He called her his Fannikinj 
and she in return called him her dear 
Daddy. In truth, he seems to have 
done much more than her real parents 
for the development of her intellect ; 
for though he was a bad poet, he was 
a scholar, a thinker, and an excellent 
counsellor. He was particularly fond 
of the concerts in Poland Street. They 
had, indeed, been commenced at his 
suggestion, and when he visited Lon- 
don he constantly attended them. But 
when he grew old, and when gout, 
brought on partly by mental irritation, 
confined him to his retreat, he was 
desirous of having a glimpse of that 
gay and brilliant world from which he 
was exiled, and he pressed Fannikin 
to send him full accounts of her father’s 
evening parties. A few of her letters 
to him have been published ; and it is 
impossible to read them without dis- 


cerning in them all the powers which 
afterwards produced Evelina and Ce- 
cilia, the quickness in catching every 
odd peculiarity of character and man- 
ner, the skill in groujiing, the humour, 
often richly comic, sometimes even 
farcical. 

Fanny’s propensity to novel writing 
had for a time been kept down. It 
now rose up stronger than ever. The 
heroes and heroines of the talcs which 
had perished in the flames, were still 
present to the eye of her mind. One 
favourite story, in particular, haunted 
her imagination. It was ahont a cer- 
tain Caroline Evelyn, a beautiful dam- 
sel who made an unfortunate love 
match, and died, leaving an infant 
daughter. Frances began to image to 
herself the various scenes, tragic and 
comic, through which the })C)or mother- 
less girl, highly connected on one side, 
meanly connected on the other, might 
have to pass. A crowd of unreal 
beings, good and bad, grave and ludi- 
crous, surrounded the pretty, timid, 
young orphan ; a coarse sea captain j 
an ugly insolent fop, blazing in a 
superb court dress j another fop, as 
ugly and as insolent, but lodged on 
Snow Hill, and tricked out in second- 
hand finery for the Hampstead ball ; 
an old woman, all wrinkles and rouge, 
flirting her fan with the air of a miss 
of seventeen, and screaming in a dia- 
j Icct made up of vulgar French and 
vulgar English ; a })oet lean and 
ragged, with a broad Scotch accent. 
By degrees these shadows acquired 
stronger and stronger consistence ; the 
impulse which urged Frances to write 
became irresistible ; and the result was 
the History of Evelina. 

Then came, naturally enough, a 
wish, mingled with many fears, to ap- 
pear before the public ; for, timid as 
Frances was, and bashful, and alto- 
gether unaccustomed to hear her own 
jiraises, it is clear that she wanted nei- 
ther a strong passion for distinction, 
nor a just confidence in her own 
powers. Her sclieme was to become, 
if possible, a candidate for fame, with- 
out running any risk of disgrace. She 
had not money to bear the expense of 
printing. It was therefore necessary 
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that some bookseller should be induced 
to take the risk ; and such a bookseller 
was not readily found. Dodsley re- 
fused even to look at the manuscript 
unless he were intrusted with the name 
of the author. A publisher in Fleet 
Street, named Lowndes, was more com- 
plaisant. Some correspondence took 
place between this person and Miss 
Burney, who took the name of Grafton, 
and desired that the letters addressed 
to her might be left at the Orange 
Coffeehouse. But, before the bargain 
was finally struck, Fanny thought it 
her duty to obtain her father’s consent. 
She told him that she had written a 
book, that she wished to have his per- 
mission to publish it anonymously, but 
that she hoped that he would not in- 
sist upon seeing it. What followed 
may serve to illustrate what we meant ; 
when we said that Dr. Burney was as 
bad a father as so goodhearted a man 
could possibly be. It never seems to 
have crossed his mind that Fanny was 
about to take a step on which the whole 
happiness of her life might depend, 
a step which might raise her to an 
honourable eminence, or cover her with 
ridicule and contempt. Several people 
had already been trusted, and strict 
concealment was therefore not to be 
expected. On so grave an occasion, 
it was surely his duty to give his best 
counsel to his daughter, to win her 
confidence, to prevent her from ex- 
posing herself if her book were a bad 
one, and, if it were a good one, to see 
that the terms which she made with the 
publisher were likely to be beneficial 
to her. Instead of this, he only stared, 
burst out a laughing, kissed her, gave 
her leave to do as she liked, and never 
even asked the name of her work. The 
contract with Lowndes was speedily 
concluded. Twenty pounds were given 
for the copyright, and were accepted 
by Fanny with delight. Her father’s 
inexcusable neglect of his duty happily 
caused her no worse evil than the loss 
of twelve or fifteen hundred pounds. 

After many delays Evelina appeared 
in January, 1778. Poor Fanny was 
sick with terror, and durst hardly stir 
out of doors. Some days passed before 
ari}^ thing was heard of the book. It 
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had, indeed, nothing but its own merits 
to push it into public favour. Its author 
was unknown. The house by which it 
was ' published, was not, we believe, 
held in high estimation. No body of 
partisans had been engaged to applaud. 
The better class of readers expected 
little from a novel about a young lady’s 
entrance into the world. There was, 
indeed, at that time a disposition 
among the most respectable people to 
condemn novels generally : nor was 
this disposition by any means without 
excuse ; for works of that sort were 
then almost always silly, and very fre- 
quently wicked. 

Soon, however, the first faint accents 
of praise began to be heard. The 
keepers of the circulating libraries re- 
ported that every body was asking for 
Evelina, and that some person had 
guessed Anstey to be the author. Then 
came a favourable notice in the London 
Review ; then another still more favour- 
able in the Monthly. And now the 
book found its way to tables which 
had seldom been polluted by marble 
covered volumes. Scholars and states- 
men, who contemptuously abandoned 
the crowd of romances to Miss Lydia 
Languish and Miss Sukey Saunter, 
were not ashamed to own that they 
could not tear themselves away from 
Evelina. Fine carriages and rich 
liveries, not often seen east of Temple 
Bar, were attracted to the publisher’s 
sho}) in Fleet Street. Lowndes was 
daily questioned about the author, but 
was himself as much in the dark as any 
of the questioners. The mystery, how- 
ever, could not remain a mystery long. 
It was known to brothers and sisters, 
aunts and cousins : and they were far 
too proud and too hapi)y to be discreet. 
Dr. Burney wept over the book in rap- 
ture. Daddy Crisp shook his fist at 
his Fannikin in affectionate anger at 
not having been admitted to her con- 
fidence. The truth was whispered to 
Mrs. Thrale ; and then it began to 
spread fast. 

The book had been admired while it 
was ascribed to men of letters long 
conversant with the world, and accus- 
tomed to composition. But when it 
was kf ^ wn that a reserved, silent young 
u 4 
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woman had produced the best work 
of fiction that had appeared since the 
deatli t)f Smollett, the acclamations 
were redoubled. What she had done 
was, indeed, extraordinary. But, as 
usual, various reports improved the 
story till it became miraculous. Eve- 
lina, it was said, was the work of a girl 
of seventeen. Incredible as this tale 
was, it continued to be repeated down 
to our own time. Frances was too 
honest to confirm it. Probably she 
was too much a woman to contradict 
it ; and it was long before any of her 
detractors thought of this mode of an- 
noyance. Yet there was no want of 
low minds and bad hearts in the gene- 
ration which witnessed her first ap- 
pearance. There was the envious Ken- 
rick and the savage Wolcot, the asp 
Grieorge Steevens, and the polecat John 
Williams. It did not, however, occur 
to them to search the parish register of 
Lynn, in order that they might be able 
to twit a lady with having concealed 
her age. That truly chivalrous exploit 
was reserved for a bad writer of our 
own time, whose spite she had pro- 
voked by not furnishing him with ma- 
terials for a worthless edition of Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, some sheets of 
which our readers have doubtless seen 
round parcels of better books. 

But we must return to our story. 
The triumph was complete. The timid 
and obscure girl found herself on the 
highest pinnacle of fame. Great men, 
on whom she had gazed at a distance 
with humble reverence, addressed her 
with admiration, tempered by the ten- 
derness due to her sex and age. Burke, 
Windham, Gibbon, Reynolds, Sheridan, 
were among her most ardent eulogists. 
Cumberland acknowledged her merit, 
after his fashion, by biting his lips and 
wriggling in his chair whenever her 
name was mentioned. But it was at 
Streatham that she tasted, in the high- 
est perfection, the sweets of flattery, 
mingled with the sweets of friendship. 
Mrs. Thrale, then at the height of pros- 
perity and popularity, with gay spirits, 
quick wit, showy though superficial 
acquirements, pleasing though not re- 
fined manners, a singularly amiable 
temper, and a loving heart, felt to- 


wards Fanny as towards a younger 
sister. With the Thralcs Johnson was 
domesticated. He was an old friend 
of Dr. Burney ; but he lind probably 
taken little notice of Dr. Burney’s 
daughters, and Fanny, wc imagine, 
had never in her life dared to speak 
to him, unless to ask whether he 
wanted a nineteenth or a twentieth cup 
of tea. He was charmed by her tale, 
and preferred it to the novels of Field- 
ing, to whom, indeed, he had always 
been grossly unjust. He did not, indeed, 
carry his partiality so far as to place 
Evelina by the side of Clarissa and Sir 
Charles Grandison ; yet he said that 
his little favourite had done enough to 
have made even Richardson feel un- 
easy. With Johnson’s cordial appro- 
bation of the book was mingled a 
fondness, half gallant half paternal, for 
the writer ; and this fondness his age 
and character entitled him to show 
without restraint. He began by put- 
ting her hand to his lips. But he soon 
clasped her in his huge arms, and im- 
plored her to be a good girl. She was 
his pet, his dear love, his dear little 
Burney, his little character-monger. 
At one time, he broke forth in praise 
of the good taste of her caps. At an- 
other time he insisted on teaching her 
Latin. That, wdth all his coarseness 
and irritability, he was a man of ster- 
ling benevolence, has long been ac- 
knowledged. But how gentle and 
endearing his deportment could be, 
was not known till the Recollections 
of Madame D’Arblay were published. 

We have mentioned a few of the 
most eminent of those who paid their 
homage to the author of Evelina. The 
crowd of inferior admirers would re- 
quire a catalogue as long as that in 
the second book of the Iliad. In that 
catalogue would be Mrs. Cholmoiideley, 
the sayer of odd things, and Seward, 
much given to yawning, and Bai'etti, 
who slew the man in the Hayinarket, 
and Paoli, talking broken English, and 
Langton, taller by the head than any 
other member of the club, and Lady 
Millar, who kept a vase wherein fools 
were wont to put bad verses, and Jer- 
ningham, who wrote verses fit to be 
put into the vase of Lady Millar, 
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and Dr. Franklin, not, as some have 
dreamed, the great Pennsylvanian Dr. 
Franklin, who could not then have 
paid his respects to Miss Burney with- 
out much risk of being hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, but Dr. Franklin the 
less, 

Ar«f 

tvn ritres A!**;, 

ccXkk araXu fjuitut. 

It would not have been surprising if 
.such success had turned even a strong 
head, and corrupted even a generous 
and aifcctionate nature. But, in the 
Diary, we can find no trace of any feel- 
ing inconsistent with a truly modest 
and amiable disposition. There is, in- 
deed, abundant proof that Frances 
enjoyed with an intense, though a 
troubled joy, the honours which her 
genius had won ; but it is equally clear 
that her happiness sprang from the 
happiness of her father, her sister, and 
her dear Daddy Crisp. While flattered 
by the great, the opulent, and the 
learned, while followed along the 
Steyne at Brighton, and the Pantiles 
at Tunbridge Wells, by the gaze of 
admiring crowds, her heart seems to 
have been still with the little domestic 
circle in Saint Martin’s Street, If she 
recorded with minute diligence all 
the compliments, delicate and coarse, 
which she heard wherever she turned, 
she recorded tlicm for the eyes of two 
or three persons who had loved her 
from infancy, who had loved her in 
obscurity, and to whom her fame gave 
the purest and most exquisite delight. 
Nothing can bo more unjust than to 
confound these outpourings of a kind 
heart, sure of perfect sympathy, with 
the egotism of a bluestocking, who 
prates to all who come near her about 
her own novel or her own volume of 
sonnets. 

It was natural that the triumphant 
issue of Miss Burney’s first venture 
should tempt her to try a second. 
Evelina, though it had raised her fame, 
had added nothing to her fortune. 
Some of her friends urged her to write 
for the stage. Johnson promised to 
give her his advice as to the compo- 
sition. Murphy, who was supj>osed to 
understand the temper of the pit as, 
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well as any man of his time, under- 
took to instruct her as to stage effect. 
Sheridan declared that he would accept 
a play from her without even reading it. 
Thus encouraged, shO wrote a comedy 
named The Witlings, Fortunately it 
was never acted or printed. We can, 
we think, easily perceive, from the 
little which is said on the subject in 
the Diary, that The Witlings would 
have been damned, and that Murphy 
and Sheridan thought so, though they 
were too polite to say so. Ilappily 
Frances had a friend who was not 
afraid to give her piiiii. Crisp, wiser 
for her than he had been for himself, 
read the manuscript in his lonely re- 
treat, and manfully told her that she 
had failed, that to remove blemishes 
here and there would be useless, that 
the piece had abundance of wit but no 
interest, that it was bad as a whole, 
that it would remind every reader of 
the Femmes Savantesy which, strange 
to say, she had never read, and that 
she could not sustain so close a com- 
parison with Moliere. This opinion, 
in which Dr. Burney concurred, was 
sent to Frances, in what she called 
“ a hissing, groaning, catcalling epis- 
tle.” But she had too much sense not 
to know that it was better to be hissed 
and catcalled by her Daddy, than by a 
whole sea of heads in the pit of Drury 
Lane Theatre ; and she had too good 
a heart not to bo grateful for so rare 
an act of friendship. She returned an 
answer, which shows how well she de- 
served to have a judicious, faithful, and 
affectionate adviser. inteiid,” she 
wrote, “to console myself for your 
censure by this greatest proof I have 
ever received of the sincerity, candour, 
and, let me add, esteem, of my dear 
daddy. And as I happen to love my- 
self more than my play, this consola- 
tion is not a very trifling one. This, 
however, seriously I do believe, that 
when my two daddies put their heads 
together to concert that hissing, groan- 
ing, catcalling epistle they sent me, they 
felt as sorry for poor little Miss Bayes 
as she could possibly do for herself. 
You see I do not attempt to repay 
your firar^kness with an air of pretended 
carelessness. But, though somewhat 
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disconcerted just now, I will promise 
not to let my vexation live out another 
day. Adieu, my dear daddy, I won’t 
be mortified, and I won’t be dawned \ 
but I will be proud to find I have, out 
of my own family, as well as in it, a 
friend who loves me. well enough to 
speak plain truth to me.” 

Frances now turned from her dra- 
matic schemes to an undertaking far 
better suited to her talents. She de- 
termined to write a new talc, on a plan 
excellently contrived for the display of 
the powers in which her superiority to 
other writers lay. It was in truth a 
grand and various picture gallery, which 
presented to the eye a long series of 
men and women, each marked by some 
strong peculiar feature. There were 
avarice and prodigality, the pride of 
blood and the pride of money, morbid 
restlessness and morbid apathy, frivo- 
lous garrulity, supercilious silence, a 
Democritus to laugh at every thing, 
and a Heraclitus to lament over every 
thing. The work proceeded fast, and 
in twelve months was completed. It 
wanted something of the simplicity 
which had been among the most at- 
tractive charms of Evelina ; but it fur- 
nished ample proof that the four years, 
which had elapsed since Evelina ap- 
peared, had not been unprolitably 
spent. Those who saw Cecilia in i 
manuscript pronounced it the best no- 1 
vel of the age. Mrs. Thrale laughed 
and wept over it. Crisp was even 
vehement in applause, and olFered to 
insure the rapid and complete success 
of the book for half a crown. What 
Miss Burney . received for the copy- 
right is not mentioned in the Diary; 
but we have observed several expres- 
sions from which we infer that the 
sum was considerable. That the sale 
would be great nobody could doubt ; 
and Frances now had shrewd and ex- 
perienced advisers, who would not 
suflfer her to wrong herself. We have 
been told that the publishers gave her 
two thousand pounds, and we have no 
doubt that they might have given a 
still larger sum without being losers. 

Cecilia was published in the summer 
of 1782. The curiosity of the town 
was intense. We have been informed 


by persons who remember those days 
that no romance of Sir Walter Scott 
was more impatiently awaited, or more 
eagerly snatched Irom the counters ol 
the booksellers. High as public ex- 
pectation was, it was amj)lj satisfied ; 
and Cecilia was i)hiced, by general 
acclamation, among the classical novels 
of England. 

Miss Burney was now thirty. Her 
youth had been singularly prosperous ; 
hut clouds soon began to gather over . 
that clear and radiant dawn. Events 
deeply painful to a heart so kind as 
that of Frances followed each other in 
rapid succession. She was first called 
upon to attend the deathbed of her 
best friend, Samuel Crisp. When she 
returned to Saint Martin’.s Street, after 
performing this melancholy duty, she 
was appalled by hearing that Johnson 
had been struck with paralysis ; and, 
not many months later, she parted from 
him for the last time with solemn ten- 
derness. He wished to look on her 
once more ; and on the day before his 
death she long remained in tears on 
the stairs leading to his bedroom, in 
the hope that she miglit be called in to 
receive his blessing. Ho was then 
sinking fast, and though he sent her 
an afiectionate message, was unable to 
see her. But this was not the worst. 
There are separations far more cruel 
than those which are made by death. 
She might weep with proud affection 
for Crisp and Johnson. She had to 
blush as well as to weep for Mrs. 
Thrale. 

Life, however, still smiled upon 
Frances. Domestic happiness, friend- 
ship, independence, leisure, letters, all 
these things were hers ; and she flung 
them all away. 

Among the distinguished persons to 
whom she had been introduced, none 
appears to have stood higher in her 
regard than Mrs. Delany. This lady 
was an interesting and venerable relic 
of a past age. She was the niece of 
George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, 
who, in his youth, exchanged verses 
and compliments with Edmund Waller, 
and who was among the first to applaud 
the opening genius of Pope. She had 
married Dr. Delany, a man known to his 
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contemporaries as a profound scholar formation, condescended to impart it, 
and an eloquent preacher, but remem- and passed sentence on many great 
bered in our time chiefly as one of that writers, English and foreign. Voltaire 
small circle in which the fierce spirit of he pronounced a monster. Rousseau 
Swift, tortured by disappointed am- he liked rather better. “ But was there 
bition, by remorse, and by the ap- over,” he cried, “ such stuff as great 
proaches of madness, sought for amuse- part of Shakspeare ? Only one must 
ment and repose. Doctor Dclany had not say so. But what think you ? 
long been dead. His widow, nobly What? Is there not sad stuft? What? 
descended, eminently accomplished, and What ? ” 

retaining, in spite of the infirmities of The next day Frances enjoyed the 
advanced age, the vigour of her facul- privilege of listening to some equally 
ties and the serenity of her temper, cn- valuable criticism uttered by the Queen 
joyed and deserved the favour of the touching Goethe -and Klopstock, and 
royal family. She had a pension of might have learned an important lesson 
three hundred a year ; and a house at of economy from the mode in which her 
Windsor, belonging to the crown, had Majesty’s library had been formed. “ I 
been fitted up for her accommodation, picked the book up on a stall,” said the 
At this house the King and Queen Queen. “ Oh, it is amazing what good 
sometimes called, and found a very books there are on stalls!” Mrs. De- 
natural pleasure in thus catching an lany, who seems to have understood 
occasional glimpse of the private life from these words that her Majesty was 
of English families, in the habit of exploring the booths of 

In December, 1785, Miss Burney Moorficlds and Holy well Street in per- 
was on a visit to Mrs. Delany at son, could not suppress an exclamation 
Windsor. The dinner was over. The of surprise. “ Why,” said the Queen, 
old lady was taking a nap. Her grand- “ I don’t pick them up myself. But I 
niece, a little girl of seven, was playing have a servant very clever ; and, if 
at some Christmas game with the visi- they are not to be had at the book- 
ters, when the door opened, and a stout sellers, they are not for me more than 
gentleman entered unannounced, with for another.” Miss Burney describes 
a star on his breast, and “ What ? this conversation as delightful ; and, 
what? what?” in his mouth. Aery indeed, we cannot wonder that, with 
of “ The King !” was set up. A general her literary tastes, she should be de- 
seampering followed. Miss Burney lighted at hearing in how magnificent 
owns that she could not have been a manner 'he greatest lady in the laud 
more terrified if she had seen a ghost. cncourag('d literature. 

But Mrs. Delany came forward to pay The truth is, that Frances was fas- 
her duty to her royal friend, and the ciliated by the condescending kindness 
disturbance was quieted. Frances was of the two great personages to whom 
then presented, and underwent a long she had been presented. Her father 
examination and cross-examination was even more infatuated than herself, 
about all that she had written and ail The result was a step of which we can- 
that she meant to write. The Queen not think with patio: ice, but which, rc- 
soon made her appearance, and his corded as it is, with all its consequences. 
Majesty repeated, for the benefit of his in these volumes, deserves at least this 
consort, the information which he had praise, that it has furnished a most irn- 
extracted from Miss Burney. Tlie pressive warning, 
good nature of the royal pair might A German lady of the name of Hag- 
have softened even the authors <tf the gerdorn, one of the keepers of the 
Probationary Odes, and could not but Queen’s robes, retired about this time ; 
be delightful to a young lady who had and her Majesty offered the vacant 
been brought up a Tory. In a few post to Miss Burney. When wo con- 
days the visit was repeated. Miss sidcr that Miss Burney was decidedly 
Burney was more at ease than before, the .'ost popular writer of fictitious 
His Majesty, instead of seeking for in- narrative then living, that competence, 
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if not opulence, was within lier reach, 
and that she was more than usually 
happy in her domestic circle, and when 
we compare the sacrifice which she was 
invited to make with the remuneration 
which was held out to her, we are divided 
between laughter and indignation. 

What was demanded of her was that 
she should consent to be almost as com- 
pletely separated from her family and 
friends as if she had gone to Calcutta, 
and almost as close a prisoner as if she 
had been sent to gaol for a libel ; that 
with talents which had instructed and 
delighted the highest living minds, she 
should now be employed only in mix- 
ing snufif and sticking , pins ; that she 
should be summoned by a waiting 
woman’s bell to a waiting woman’s 
duties ; that she should pass her whole 
life under the restraints of a paltry eti- 
quette, should sometimes fast till she 
was ready to swoon with hunger, should 
sometimes stand till her knees gave 
way with fatigue ; that she should not 
dar(? to speak or move without con- 
sidering how her mistress might like 
her words and gestures. Instead of 
those distinguished men and women, 
the flower of all political parties, with 
whom she had been in the habit of 
mixing on terms of equal friendship, 
she was to have for her perpetual com- 
panion the chief keeper of the robes, 
an old hag from Germany, of mean 
understanding, of insolent manners, 
and of temper which, naturally savage, 
had now been exasperated by disease. 
Noav and then, indeed, poor Frances 
might console herself for the loss of 
Burke’s and Windham’s society, by 
joining in the ** celestial colloquy sub- 
lime” of his Majesty’s Equerries. 

And what was the consideration for 
which she was to sell herself to this 
slavery ? A peerage in her own right ? 
A pension of two thousand a year for 
life ? A seventy-four for her brother 
in the navy ? A deanery for her brother 
in the church ? Not so. The price at 
which she was valued was her board, her 
lodging, the attendance of a man-scr- 
vant, and two hundred pounds a year. 

The man who, even when hard pressed 
by hunger, sells his birthright for a mess 
of pottage, is unwise. But what shall 


we say of him who parts with his birth- 
right, and does not get even the pot- 
tage in return ? It is not necessary to 
inquire whether opulence be an ade- 
quate compensation for the sacrifice of 
bodily and mental freedom; for Frances 
Burney paid for leave to be a prisoner 
and a menial. It was evidently under- 
stood as one of the terms of her en- 
gagement, that, while she was a member 
of the royal household, she was not to 
appear before the public as an author; 
and, even had there been no such un- 
derstanding, her avocations were such 
as left her no leisure for any consider- 
able intellectual effort. That her place 
was incompatible with her literary pur- 
suits was indeed frankly acknowledged 
by the King when she resigned. “ She 
has given up,” he said, “ five years of 
her pen.” That during those five years 
she might, without painful exertion, 
without any exertion that would not 
have been a pleasure, have earned 
enough to buy an annuity for life much 
larger than the precarious salary which 
she received at court, is quite certain. 
The same income, too, which in ’Saint 
Martin’s Street would have afforded 
her every comfort, must have been 
found scanty at Saint James’s. We 
cannot venture to speak confidently of 
the price of millinery and jewellery; 
but we are greatly deceived if a lady, 
who had to attend Queen Charlotte on 
many public occasions, could possibly 
save a farthing out of a salary of two 
hundred a year. The principle of the 
arrangement was, in short, simply this, 
that Frances Burney should become a 
slave, and should be rewarded by being 
made a beggar. 

With what object their Majesties 
brought her to their palacer, wo must 
own ourselves unable to conceive. 
Their object could not be to encourage 
her literary exertions ; for they took 
her from a situation in which it was 
almost certain that she would write, and 
put hfer into a situation in which it was 
impossible for her to write. Their ob- 
ject could not be to promote her pecu- 
niary interest ; for they took her from 
a situation where she was likely to be- 
come rich, and put her into a situation 
in which she could not but continue 
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poor. Their object could not be to 
obtain an eminently useful waiting 
maid ; for it is clear that, though Miss 
Burney was the only woman of her 
time who could have described the death 
of Harrel, thousands might have been 
found more expert in tying ribands and 
filling snuff boxes. To grant her a 
pension on the civil list would have 
been an act of judicious liberality, 
honourable to the court. If this was 
impracticable, the next best thing was 
to let her alone. That the King and 
Queen meant her nothing but kind- 
ness, we do not in the least doubt. But 
their kindness was the kindness of per- 
sons raised high above the mass of 
mankind, accustomed to be addressed 
with profound deference, accustomed 
to see all who approach them morti- 
fied by their coldness and elated by 
their smiles. They fancied that to be 
noticed by them, to be near them, to 
serve them, was in itself a kind of hap- 
piness ; and that Frances Burney ought 
to be full of gratitude for being per- 
mitted to purchase, by the surrender of 
health, wealth, freedom, domestic affec- 
tion, and literary fame, the privilege of 
standing behind a royal chair, and 
holding a pair of royal gloves. 

And who can blame them? Who 
can wonder that princes should be 
under such a delusion, when they are 
encouraged in it by the very persons 
who suffer from it most cruelly? Was 
it to be expected that George the Third 
and Queen Charlotte should under- 
stand the interest of Frances Burney 
better, or promote it with more zeal 
than herself and her father ? No de- 
ception was practised. The conditions 
of the house of bondage were set forth 
with all simplicity. The hook was 
presented without a bait ; the net was 
spread in sight of the bird : and the 
naked hook was greedily swallowed, 
and the silly bird made haste to entangle 
herself in the net. 

It is not strange indeed that an invi- 
tation to court should have caused a 
fluttering in the bosom of an inexpe- 
rienced young woman. But it was the 
duty of the parent to watch over the 
child, and to show her that on one side 
were only infantine vanities and chi 


merical hopes, on the other liberty, 
peace of mind, affluence, social enjoy- 
ments, honourable distinctions. Strange 
to say, the only hesitation was on the 
part of Frances. Dr. Burney was 
transported out of himself with delight. 
Not such are the raptures of a Circas- 
sian father who has sold his pretty 
daughter well to a Turkish slavemer- 
chant Yet Dr. Burney was an amiable 
man, a man of good abilities, a man 
who had seen much of the world. But 
he seems to have thought that going to 
court was like going to heaven ; that to 
see princes and princesses was a kind 
of beatific vision ; that the exquisite 
felicity enjoyed by royal persons was 
not confined to themselves, but was 
communicated by some mysterious 
efflux or reflection to all who were suf- 
fered to stand at their toilettes, or to 
bear their trains. He overruled all his 
daughter’s objections, and himself es- 
corted her to her prison. The door 
closed. The key was turned. She, 
looking back with tender regret on all 
that she had left, and forward with 
anxiety and terror to the new life on 
which she was entering, was unable to 
speak or stand ; and he went on his 
way homeward rejoicing in her mar- 
vellous prosperity. 

And now began a slavery of five 
years,* of five years taken from the best 
part of life, and wasted in menial 
drudgery or in recreations duller than 
even menial drudgery, under galling 
restraints and amidst unfriendly or un- 
interesting companions. The history 
of an ordinary day was this. Miss 
Bumey had to rise and dress herself 
early, that she might be ready to answer 
the royal bell, which rang at half after 
seven. Till about eight she attended 
in the Queen’s dressing-room, and had 
the honour of lacing her august mis- 
tress’s stays, and of putting on the 
hoop, gown, and neckhandkerchier. 
The morning was chiefly spent in rum- 
maging drawers and laying fine clothes 
in their proper places. Then the Queen 
was to be powdered and dressed for 
the day. Twice a week her Majesty’s 
hair was curled and craped ; and this 
operation appears to have added a full 
horn CO the business of the toilette. It 
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was generaTlf three before Miss Bnrncy 
was at liberty. Then she had two 
hours at her own disposal. To these 
hours wo owe great part of her Diiii’y. 
At five she had to attend her colleague, 
Madame Schwellenbcrg, a hateful old 
toadcater, as illiterate as a chamber- 
maid, as proud as a whole German 
Chapter, rude, peevish, unable to bear 
solitude, unable to conduct herself with 
common decency in society. With this 
delightful associate, Frances Burney 
had to dine, and pass the evening. 
The pair generally remained together 
from five to eleven, and often had no 
other company the whole time, except 
during the hour from eight to nine, 
when the eciuerries came to tea. If 
poor Frances attempted to escape to 
her own ai^artment, and to forget her 
wretchedness over a book, the execrable 
old w'oraan railed and stormed, and 
complained that she was neglected. 
Yet, when Frances stayed, she was con- 
stantly assailed with insolent reproaches. 
Literary fame was, in the eyes of 
the German crone, a blemish, a proof 
that the ]Hn'son who enjoyed it was 
meanly born, and out of the pale of 
good society. All her scanty stock of 
broken English was employed to ex- 
press the contempt with which she 
regarded the author of Evelinfi aud 
Cecilia. Frances detested cards, anti 
indeed knew nothing about them ; but 
she soon found that the least miserable 
way of passing an evening with Madame 
Schwellenbcrg was at the cardtable, 
and consented, with patient sadness, to 
give hours, which might have called 
forth the laughter and the tears of 
many gericratioiis, to the king of clubs 
and the knave of spadea Between 
eleven and twelve the bell rang again. 
Miss Burney had to pass twenty minutes 
or half an hour in undressing the 
Queen, and was then at liberty to retire, 
and to dream that she was chatting with 
her brother by the quiet hearth in Saint 
Martin’s Street, that she was the centre 
of an admiring assemblage at Mrs. 
Crewe’s, that Burke was cabling her 
the first woman of the age, or that j 
Dilly was giving her a cheque fot’ two j 
thousand guineas. 

Men, we must suppose, are less pa- 


tient than women ; for we are utterly 
at a loss to conceive how any human 
being could endure such a life, while 
there remained a vacant garret in Grub 
Street, a crossing in want of a sweeper, 
a parish workhouse, or a parish vault. 
And it was for such a life that Frances 
Burney had given up liberty and peace, 
a happy fireside, attached friends, a 
wide and splendid circle of acquaint- 
ance, intellectual pursuits in which she 
was qualified to excel, and the sure 
hope of what to her would have been 
affluence. 

There is nothing new under the sun. 
The last great master of Attic eloquence 
and Attic wit has left us a forcible and 
touching description of the misery of a 
man of letters, who, lured by hopes 
similar to those of Frances, had entered 
the service of one of the magnates of 
Rome. “Unhappy that I am,” cries 
the victim of his own childish ambition : 
“would nothing content me but that I 
must leave mine old pursuits and mine 
old companions, and the life which was 
without care, and the sleep which had 
no limit save mine own pleasure, and 
the walks which I was free to take 
w'here I listed, and fling myself into 
the lowest pit of a dungeon like this ? 
And, O God ! for what ? Was there 
no way by which I might have enjoyed 
in freedom comforts even greater than 
those which I now earn by servitude ? 
Like a lion which has been made so 
tame that men may lead him about by 
a thread, I am dragged up and down, 
with broken and humbled spirit, at the 
heels of those to whom, in mine own 
domain, I should have been an object 
of awe and wonder. And, worst of all, 
I feel that hero I gain no credit, that 
here I give no pleasure. The talents 
and accomplishments, which charmed 
a far different circle, are here out of 
place. I am rude in the arts of palaces, 
and can ill bear comparison with those 
whose calling, from their youth up, has 
been to flatter and to sue. Have I, 
then, two lives, that, after I have wasted 
one ill the service of others, there may 
yet remain to me a second, which I 
may live unto myself ? ” 

Now and then, indeed, events oc- 
1 curred which disturbed the wretched 
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monotony of Frances Burney’s life. 
The court moved from Kew to Wind- 
sor, and from Windsor back to Kew. 
One dull colonel went out of waiting, 
and another dull colonel came into 
waiting. An iinjjcrtincnt servant made 
a blunder about tea, and caused a mis- 
undcrstariding between the gentlemen 
and the ladies. A half witted French 
Frotestant minister talked oddly about 
conjugal lidedity. An unlucky mem* 

■ her of the household mentioned a pas- 
sage in the Morning Herald, reflecting 
on the Queen ; and forthwith Madame 
Schwellenherg I)egan to storm in bad 
English, and told him that he made her 
“ what you call perspire ! ” 

A more im}iortant occurrence was 
the King’s visit to Oxford. Miss Bur- 
ney AveriT in the royal train to Nunoham, 
was utterly neglected there in tlie 
crowd, and could with difficulty find 
a servant ft) show the way to her bed- 
room, or a. hairdresser to arrange her 
curls. She had tlic honour of entering 
O.xford in l.he hist of a long string of 
carriages wbieli formed the royal pro- 
cession, of walking after the Queen all 
day through refectories and chapels, 
and of standing, half dead with fatigue 
and hunger, while her august mistress 
was seated at an excellent cold colla- 
tion. At Mijgdaleno College, Frances 
was left for a moment in a parlour, 
where she sank down on a chair, A 
goodnatured equerry saw that she was 
exhausted, and shared with her some 
apricots and bread, which he bad wisely 
put into his [)ockets. At that moment 
the door opened ; the Queen entered ; 
the wearied attendants sprang up ; the 
bread and fruit were hastily concealed. 
“I found,” says poor Miss Burney, 
“ that onr appetites were to be supposed 
annihilated, at the same moment that 
our strength wais to be invincible.” 

Yet Oxford, seen even under such 
disadvantages, “revived in her,” to use 
her own words, “ a consciousness to 
pleasure -which had long lain nearly 
dormant.” She forgot, during one mo- 
ment, that she was a waiting maid, and 
felt as a woman of true genius might 
be expected to feel amidst venerable 
remains of antiquity, beautiful works of 
art, vast repositories of knowledge, and 
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memorials of the illustrious dead. Had 
she still been what she was before her 
father induced her to take the most 
fatal step of her life, we can easily 
imagine what pleasure she would have 
derived from a visit to the noblest of 
English cities. She might, indeed, 
have been forced to travel in a hack 
chaise, and might not have worn so 
fine a gown of Chambery gauze as that 
in which she tottered after the royal 
party ; but with what delight would 
she have then paced the cloisters of 
Magdalene, compared the antique 
gloom of Merton with the splendour 
of Christ Church, and looked down 
from the dome of the liadcliffe Library 
on the magnificent sea of turrets and 
battlements below ! How gladly w'ould 
learned men have laid aside for a few 
hours Finder’s Odes and Aristotle’s 
Ethics, to escort the author of Cecilia 
from college to college ! What neat 
little banquets would she have found 
set out in their monastic colls ! With 
what eagerness w'ould pictures, medils, 
and illuminated missals have been 
brought lorlh from the most mysterious 
cabinets for her amusement ! How 
much she would have had to hear and 
to tell about Johnson, as she wuilked 
over Pembroke, and about Kcyiiolds, 
in tijc antechapel of New College I But 
these indulgences were not for one 
who had sold herself into bondage. 

About eighteen months after the 
visit to Oxford, another event diversi- 
fied the wearisome life which Frances 
led at court. Warren Hastings was 
brought to the bar of the House of 
Peers. The Queen and Princesses were 
present when the trial commenced, and 
Miss Burney was permitted to attend 
During the subsequent proceedings a 
<lay rule for the same purpose was 
occasionally granted to licr ; for the 
Queen took the strongest interest in the 
trial, and, when she could not go her- 
self to Westminster Hall, liked to 
receive a report of what had passed 
Irom a person who had singular jjowers 
of observation, and who was, moreover, 
acquainted with some of the most dis- 
tinguished managers. The portion of 
the D’.try which relates to this cele- 
brated proceeding is lively and pic- 
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tnresque. Yet wo read it, we own, with 
pain ; for it seems to us to prove that 
the ^ne understanding of Frances Bur- 
ney was beginning to feel the per- 
nicious influence of a mode of life which 
is as incompatible with health of mind 
as the air of the Pomptine marshes 
with health of body. From the first 
day she espouses the cause of Hastings 
with a presumptuous vehemence and 
acrimony quite inconsistent with the 
modesty and suavity of her ordinary 
deportment. She shudders when Burke 
enters the Hall at the head of the Com- 
mons. She pronounces him the cruel 
oppressor of an innocent mhn. She is 
at a loss to conceive how the managers 
can look at the defendant, and not 
blush. Windham comes to her from 
the manager’s box, to offer her refresh- 
ment. “ But,” says she, ** I could not 
break bread with him.” Then, again, 
she exclaims, ** Ah, Mr. Windham, how 
came you ever engaged in so cruel, so 
unjust a cause? ” “ Mr. Burke saw me,” 
she says, “ and he bowed with the most 
marked civility of manner.” This, be 
it observed, was just after his opening 
speech, a speech which had produced a 
mighty effect, and which, certainly, no 
other orator that ever lived, could 
have made. “My curtsy,” she con- 
tinues, “was the most ungrateful, dis- 
tant, and cold ; I could not do other- 
wise; so hurt I felt to see him the head 
of such a cause.” Now, not only had 
Burke treated her with constant kind- 
ness, but the very last act which he 
performed on the day on which he was 
turned out of the Pay Office, about 
four years before this trial, was to 
make Doctor Burney organist of Chel- 
sea Hospital. When, at the West- 
minster election, Doctor Burney was 
divided between his gratitude for this 
favour and his Tory opinions, Burke 
m the noblest manner disclaimed all 
right to exact a sacrifice of principle. 
“ You have little or no obligations to 
me,” he wrote; “but if you had as 
many as I really wish it were in my 
power, as it is certainly in my desire, 
to lay on you, I hope you do not think 
me capable of conferring them, in order 
to subject your mind or your affairs to 
a painful and mischievous servitude,” 
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Was this a man to bo uncivilly treated 
by a daughter of Doctor Burney, be- 
cause she chose to differ from him 
respecting a vast and most complicated 
question, which he had studied deeply 
during many years, and which she had 
never studied at all ? It is clear, from^ 
Miss Burney’s own narrati'lb, that when 
she behaved so unkindly to Mr. Burke, 
she did not even know of what Hast- 
ings was accused. One thing, however, 
she must have known, that Burke had , 
been able to convince a House of Com- 
mons, bitterly prejudiced against him- 
self, that the charges were well founded, 
and that Pitt and Dundas had con- 
curred with Fox and Sheridan, in sup- 
porting the impeachment. Surely a 
woman of far inferior abilities to Miss 
Burney might have been expected to 
see that this never could have happened 
unless there had been a strong case 
against the late Governor General. 
And there was, as all reasonable men 
now admit, a strong case against him. 
That there were great public services 
to be set off against his great crimes is 
perfectly true. But his services and 
his crimes were equally unknown to 
the lady who so confidently asserted 
his perfect innocence, and imputed to 
liis accusers, that is to say, to all the 
greatest men of all parties in the state, 
not merely error, but gross injustice 
and barbarity. 

She had, it is true, occasionally seen 
Mr. Hastings, and had found his man- 
ners and conversation agreeable. But 
surely she could not be so weak as tt> 
infer from the gentleness of his deport- 
ment in a drawing room, that he was 
incapable of committing a great state 
crime, under the influence of ambitiou 
and revenge. A silly Miss, fresh from 
a boarding school, might fall into such 
a mistake ; bat the woman who had 
drawn the character of Mr. Monckton 
should have known better. 

The truth is that she had been too 
long at Court. She was sinking into a 
slavery worse than that of the body. 
The iron was beginning to enter into 
the soul. Accustomed during many 
months to watch the eye of a mistress, 
to receive with boundless gratitude the 
slightest mark of royal condescension. 
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to feel wretched at everj^ symptom of 
royal displeasure, to associate only with 
jspirits long tamed and broken in, she 
was degenerating into something fit for 
her place. Queen Charlotte was a vio- 
lent partisan of Hastings, had received 
presents from him, and had so far de- 
parted from the severity of her virtue 
as to lend her countenance to his w’ifc, 
whose conduct had certainly been as 
reprehensible as that of any of the frail 
beauties who were then rigidly ex- 
duded from the English Court, The 
King, it was well known, took the same 
side. To the King and Queen all the 
members of the household looked 
submissively for guidance. The im- 
jjcachmcnt, therefore, w'as an atrocious 
persecution ; the managers were ras- 
cals ; the defendant was the most de- 
serving and the worst used man in the 
kingdom. This was the cant of the 
whole palace, from Gold Stick in Wait- 
ing, down to the Table-Deckers and 
Yeoman of the Silver Scullery; and 
Miss Burney canted like the rest, 
though in livelier tones, and with less 
bitter feelings. 

The account which she has given of 
the King’s illness contains much excel- 
lent narrative and description, and will, 
we think, be as much valued by the 
historians of a future ago as any equal 
portion of Pepys* or Evelyn’s Diaries. 
That account shows also how affection- 
ate and compassionate her nature was. 
But it shows also, wc must say, that 
her way of life was rapidly impairing 
her powers of reasoning and her sense 
of justice. We do not mean to discuss, 
in this place, the question, whether the 
views of Mr. Pitt or those of Mr. Fox 
respecting the regency were the more 
correct. It is, indeed, quite needless 
to discuss that question : for the cen- 
sure of Miss Burney falls alike on Pitt 
and Fox, on majority and minority. 
She is angry with the House of Com- 
mons for presuming to inquire whether 
the King was mad or not, and whether 
there was a cliance of his recovering 
his senses. “ A melancholy day,” she 
writes ; news bad both at home and 
abroad. At home the dear unhappy 
king still worse ; abroad new exami- 
nations voted of the physicians. Good 
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heavens ! what an insult does this seem 
from Parliamentary power, to investi- 
gate and bring forth to the world every 
circumstance of such a malady as is ever 
held sacred to secrecy in the most pri- 
vate families ! How indignant we all 
feel here, no words can say.” It is pro- 
per to observe, that the motion which 
roused all this indignation at Kew was 
made by Mr. Pitt himself. We see, 
therefore, that the loyalty of the minis- 
ter, who was then generally regarded 
as the most heroic champion of his 
Prince, was lukewarm indeed when 
compared with the boiling zeal whicli 
filled the pages of the backstairs and 
the women of the bedchamber. Of 
the Regency Bill, Pitt’s own bill. Miss 
Burney speaks with horror. “ I shud- 
dered,” she says, “ to hear it named.” 
And again, “ Oh, how dreadful will be 
the day when that unhappy bill takes 
place ! I cannot approve the plan of 
it.” The truth is that Mr. Pitt, whe- 
ther a wise and upright statesman or 
not, was a statesman ; and whatever 
motives he might have for imposing, 
restrictions on the regent, felt that in. 
some way or other there must be some 
provision made for the execution of 
some part of the kingly office, or that 
no government would be left in the 
country. But this was a matter oi* 
which the household never thought. 
It never occurred, as far as we can see, 
to the Exons and Keepers of the Robes, 
that it was necessary that there should 
be somewhere or other a power in the 
state to pass laws, to preserve order,, 
to pardon criminals, to fill up offices,. 

I to negotiate with foreign governments,, 
j to command the army and navy. Nay, 
these enlightened politicians, and Miss 
’ Burney among the rest, seem to have 
I thought that any person who consi- 
dered the subject with reference to the 
public interest, showed himself to be a 
badhearted man. Nobody wonders at 
this in a gentleman usher ; hut it is 
melancholy to see genius sinking into 
such debasement. 

During more than two years after 
the King’s recovery, Frances dragged 
on a miserable existence at the palace. 
The consolations which had for a time 
mitigated the wretchedness of servi- 
X 
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tW-ie, one by one withdrawn. 

Iii?d. Delany, whose society had been 
a gj'eat resource when the Court was 
at Windsor, was now dead. One of 
the gentlemen of the royal establish- 
ment, Colonel Digby, ai>pcars to have 
been a man of sense?, of taste, of some 
reading, and of prepossessing manners. 
Agreeable associates were scarce in the 
prison house, and he and Miss Burney 
therefore naturally became attached to 
each other. She owns that she valued 
him as a friend ; and it would not 
have been strange if his attentions had 
led her to entertain for him a sentiment 
warmer than friendship. He quitted 
the Court, and married in a way which 
astoni'ohed Miss Burney greatly, and 
which evidently wounded her feelings, 
and lowered him in her esteem. The 
palace grew duller and duller ; Ma- 
dame SchweJIenbcrg became more and 
more savage and insolent ; and now 
the health of poor Frances began to give 
way ; and all who saw her pale face, 
her emaciated figure, and her feeble 
walk, predicted that her sufferings 
would soon be over. 

Frances uniformly s^)caks of her 
royal mistress, and of the princesses, 
with respect and affection. The prin- 
cesses seem to have well deserved all 
the praise which is bestowed on them 
in the Diary. They were, we doubt 
not, most amiable women. But “ the 
sweet Queen,” as she is constantly called 
in these volumes, is not by any means 
an object of admiration to us. She 
had undoubtedly sense enough to know 
what kind of deportment suited her 
high station, and self-command enough 
to maintain that deportment invariably. 
She was, in her intercourse with Miss 
Bumey, generally gracious and affable, 
sometimes, when displeased, cold and 
reserved, but never, under any circum- 
stances, iTide, peevish, or violent. She 
knew how to dispense, gracefully and 
skilfully, those little civilities which, 
when paid by a sovereign, are prized 
at many times their intrinsic value ; 
how to pay a compliment ; how to lend 
a book ; how to ask after a relation. 
But she seems to have been utterly 
regardless of the comfort, the health, 
the life of her attendants, when her own 


convenience was concerned. Weak, 
feverish, hardly able to stand, Frances 
had still to rise before seven, in order 
to dress the sweet Queen, and to sit up 
till midnight, in order to undress the 
sweet Queen. The indisposition of 
the handmaid could not, and did not, 
escape the notice of her royal mistress. 
But the established doctrine of the 
Court was, tliat all sickness was to be 
considered as a pretence until it proved 
fatal. The only way in which the in- 
I valid could clear herself from the sus- 
' picion of malingering, as it is called 
in the army, was to go on lacing and 
unlacing, till she fell down dead at the 
royal feet. “ This,” Miss Burney wrote, 
when she was suffering cruelly from 
sickness, watching, and labour, “is by 
I no means from hardness of heart ; far 
otherwise. There is no hardness of 
'heart in any one of them ; but it is 
prejudice, and want of personal ex- 
perience.” 

Many strangers sympathised with 
the bodily and mental sufferings of 
this distinguished woman. All who 
saw her saw that her frame was sink- 
ing, that her heart was breaking. The 
last, it should seem, to observe the 
change was her father. At length, in 
spite of himself, his eyes were opened 
In May, 1790, his daughter had an in- 
terview of three hours with him, the 
only long interview which they had 
had since he took her to Windsor iu 
1786. She told him that she was 
miserable, that she was worn with at- 
tendance and want of sleep, that she 
had no comfort in life>, nothing to love, 
nothing to hope, that her family and 
friends were to her as though they 
were not, and were remembered by 
her as men remember the dead. 
From daybreak to midnight the 
same killing labour, the same recrea- 
tions, more hateful than labour itself, 
followed each other without variety, 
without any interval of liberty and 
repose. 

The Doctor was greatly dejected by 
this news ; but was too goodiiatured a 
man not to say that, if she wished to 
resign, his house and arms were open 
to her. Still, however, he could not 
bear to remove her from the Court. 
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His Teneration for royalty amounted in | 
truth to idolatry. It can be compared 
only to the grovelling superstition of 
those Syrian devotees who made their 
children pass through the fire to Mo- 
loch. When he induced his daughter 
to accept the place of keeper of the 
robes, he entertained, as she tells us, 
a hope that some worldly advantage 
or other, not set down in the contract 
of service, would be the result of her 
connection with the Court. What ad- 
vantage he expected we do not know, 
nor did he probably know himself. 
But, whatever he expected, he certainly 
got nothing. Miss Burney had been 
hired for board, lodging, and two hun- 
dred a year. Board, lodging, and two 
hundred a year, she had duly received. 
We have looked carefully through the 
Diary, in the hope of hnding some trace 
of those extraordinary benefactions on 
which the Doctor reckoned. But we 
can discover only a promise, never 
performed, of a gown : and for this 
promise Miss Burney was expected 
to return thanks, such as might have 
suited the beggar with whom Saint 
Martin, in the legend, divided his 
cloak. The experience of four years 
was, however, insufficient to dispel the 
illusion which had taken possession of 
the Doctor’s mind ; and between the 
dear father and the sweet Queen, there 
seemed to be little doubt that some 
day or other Frances would drop down 
a corpse. Six months had elapsed 
since the interview between the parent 
and the daughter. The resignation 
was not sent in. The sufferer grew 
worse and worse. She took bark ; but 
it soon ceased to produce a beneficial 
effect. She was stimulated with wine; 
she was soothed with opium ; but in 
vain. Her breath began to fail. The 
whisper that she was in a decline 
spread through the Court. The pains 
in her side became so severe that she 
was forced to crawl from the card- 
table of the old Fury to whom she was 
tethered, three or four times in an 
evening for the purpose of taking 
hartshorn. Had she been a negro 
slave, a humane planter would have 
excused her from work. But her Ma- 
jesty showed no mercy. Thrice a 


day the accursed bell still rang ; the 
Queen was still to be dressed lor the 
morning at seven, and to be dressed 
for the day at noon, and to be un- 
dressed at midnight. 

But there had arisen, in literary and 
fashionable society, a general feeling 
of compassion for Miss Burney, and of 
indignation against both her father 
and the Queen. “ Is it possible,” said 
a great French lady to the Doctor, 
“ that your daughter is in d situation 
where she is never allowed a holiday ?” 
Horace Walpole wrote to Frances, to 
express his sympathy. Boswell, boil- 
ing over with goodiiaturcd rage, almost 
forced an entrance into the palace to 
SCO her. “ My dear ma’am, why do 
you stay ? It won’t do, ma’am ; you 
I must resign. We can put up with it 
no longer. Some very violent mea- 
sures, I assure you, will be taken. We 
shall address I)r. Burney in a body.” 
Burke and Reynolds, though less noisy, 
were zealous in the same cause. Wind- 
ham spoke to Dr. Burney ; but found 
him still irresolute. “ 1 will set the 
club upon him,” cried Windham ; 
“ Miss Burney has some very true 
admirers there, and I am sure they 
will eagerly assist.” Indeed the Bur- 
ney family seem to have been appre- 
hensive that some public affront such 
as the Doctor’s unpardonable folly, to 
use the mildest term, had richly de- 
served, would bo put upon him. The 
mediciil men spoke out, and plainly 
told him that his daughter must resign 
or die. 

At last paternal affection, medical 
authority, and the voice of all London 
crying shame, triumphed over Dr. Bur- 
ney’s love of courts. He determined 
that Frances should write a letter of 
resignation. It was with difficulty that, 
though her life was at stake, she mus- 
tered spirit to put the paper into the 
Queen’s hands. “I could not,” so 
runs the Diary, “summon courage to 
present my memorial : my heart always 
failed me from seeing the Queen’s en- 
tire freedom from such an expectation. 
For though I was frequently so ill in 
her presence that I could hardly stand, 
I saw she concluded me, while life re 
mained, inevitably hers.” 

X 2 
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At last with a trembling hand the 
paper was delivered. Then came the 
storm. Juno, as in the .^ncid, dele* 
gated the work of vengeance to Alecto. 
The Queen was calm and gentle; but 
Madame Schwellenberg raved like a 
maniac in the incurable ward of Bed- 
lam ! Such insolence I Such ingrati- 
tude ! Such folly ! Would Miss Bur- 
ney bring utter destruction on herself 
and her family? Would she throw 
away the' inestimable advantage of 
royal protection? Would she part 
with privileges which, once relin- 
quished, could never be regained ? It 
was idle to talk of health and life. If 
people could not live in the palace, the 
best thing that could befall them was 
to die in it. The resignation was not 
accepted. The language of the medi- 
cal men became stronger and stronger. 
Dr. Burney’s parental fears were fully 
roused ; and he explicitly declared, 
in a letter meant to bo shown to the 
Queen, that his daughter must retire. 
T'he Schwellenberg raged like a wild 
cat. “A scene almost horrible en- 
sued,” says Miss Burney. “ She was 
too much enraged for disguise, and 
uttered the most furious expressions of 
indignant contempt at our proceedings. 
I am sure she would gladly have con- 
lined us both in the Bastille, had Eng- 
land such a misery, as a fit place to 
bring us to ourselves, from a daring so 
outrageous against imperial wishes.” 
This passage deserves notice, as being 
the only one in the Diary, so far as wc 
have observed, which shows Miss Bur- 
ney to have been aware that she was 
a native of a free country, that she 
could not be pressed for a waiting maid 
against her will, and that she had just 
as good a right to live, if she chose, in 
Saint Martin’s Street, as Queen Char- 
lotte had to live at Saint James’s. 

The Queen promised that, after the 
next birthday. Miss Burney should be 
set at liberty. But the promise was 
ill kept } and her Majesty showed dis- 
pleasure at being reminded of it. At 
length Frances was informed that in a 
fortnight her attendance should cease. 
“ I heard this,” she says, “ with a fear- 
ful presentiment I should surely never 
go tlwough another fortnight, in so 
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weak and hinguishing and painful & 
state of health. ... As the time of 
separation approached, the Queen’s cor- 
diality rather diminished, and traces of 
internal displeasure appeared some- 
times, arising from an opinion I ought 
rather to have struggled on, live or 
die, than to quit her. Yet I am sure 
she saw how poor was my own chance, 
except by a change in the mode of 
life, and at least ceased to wonder, 
though she could not approve.” Sweet 
Queen I What noble candour, to ad- 
mit that the undutifuliiess of people, 
who did not think the honour of ad- 
justing her tuckers worth the sacrifice 
of their own lives, was, though highly 
criminal, not altogether unnatural ! 

We perfectly understand her Ma- 
jesty’s contempt for the lives of others 
where her own pleasure was concerned. 
But what pleasure she can have found 
in having Mis» Burney about her, it if 
not so easy to comprehend. That Miss 
Burney was an eminently skilful keeper 
of the robes is not very probable. Few 
women, indeed, had paid less attention 
to dress. Now and then, in the course 
of five years, she had been asked to 
read aloud or to write a copy of verses. 
But better readers might easily have 
been found : and her verses were worse 
than even the Poet Laureate’s Birthday 
Odes. Perhaps that economy, which 
which was among her Majesty’s most 
conspicuous virtues, had something to 
do with her conduct on this occasion. 
Miss Burney had never hinted that she 
expected a retiring pension ; and in- 
deed would gladly have given the little 
that she had for freedom. But her 
Majesty knew what the public thought, 
and what became her own dignity. She 
could not for very shame suffer a woman 
of distinguished genius, who had quit- 
ted a lucrative career to wait on her, 
who had served her faithf.. '!y for a pit- 
tance during five years, aim whose con- 
stitution had been impaired by labour 
and watching, to leave the Court without 
some mark of royal liberality. George 
the Third, who, on all occasions where 
Miss Burney was concerned, seems to 
have behaved like an honest, good- 
natured gentleman, felt this, and shid 
plainly that she was entitled to a pro- 
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vision. At length, in return for all 
the misery which she had undergone, 
and for the health which she had sacri- 
ticed,an annuity of one hundred i)ounds 
was granted to her, dependent on the 
Queen’s pleasure. 

Then the prison was opened, and 
Frances was free once more. Johnson, 
as Burke observed, might have added 
a striking page to his poem on the Va- 
nity of Human Wishes, if he had lived 
to see his little Burney as she went 
into the palace and as she came out 
of it. 

The pleasures, so long untasted, of li- 
berty, of friendship, of domestic affection, 
were almost too acute for her shattered 
frame. But happy days and tranquil 
nights soon restored the health which 
the Queen’s toilette and Madame 
Schwcllenberg’s cardtable had im- 
paired. Kind and anxious faces sur- 
rounded the invalid. Conversation 
the most polished and brilliant revived 
her spirits. Travelling was recom- 
mended to her; and she rambled by 
easy journeys from cathedral to cathe- 
dral, and from watering place to water- 
ing place, f^he crossed the New Forest, 
and visited Stonehenge and Wilton, the 
cliffs of Lyme, and the beautiful valley 
of Sidraouth. Thence she journeyed by 
Powderham Castle, and by the ruins of 
Glastonbury Abbey to Bath, and from 
Bath, when the winter was approaching, 
returned well and cheerful to London. 
There she visited her old dungeon, and 
found her successor already far on the 
way to the grave, and kept to strict 
duty, from morning till midnight, with 
a sprained ankle and a nervous fever. 

At this time England swarmed with 
French exiles, driven from their coun- 
try by the Kevolution. A colony of 
these refugees settled at Juniper Hall, 
in Surrey, not far from Norbury Park, 
wliere Mr. Lock, an intimate friend of 
the Burney family, resided. Frances 
visited Norbury, and was introduced 
to the strangers. She had strong pre- 
judices against them ; for her Tor3rism 
was far beyond, we do not say that of 
Mr. Pitt, but that of Mr. Reeves ; and 
the inmates of Juniper Hall were all 
attached to the constitution of 1791, 
and were therefore more detested by 


the royalists of the first emigration than 
Petion or Marat. But such a woman 
as Miss Burney could not long resist 
the fascination of that remarkable so- 
ciety. She had lived with Johnson 
and Windham, with Mrs. Montague 
and Mrs. Thrale. Yet she was forced 
to own that she had never heard con- 
versation before. The most animated 
eloquence, the keenest observation, the 
most sparkling wit, the most courtly 
grace, were united to charm her. For 
Madame de Stael was there, and M. de 
Talleyrand. There too was M. de 
Narbonne, a noble representative of 
French aristocracy; and with M. de 
Narbonne was his friend and follower 
General D’Arblay, an lionourablo and 
amiable man, with a handsome person, 
frank soldierlike manners, and some 
taste for letters. 

The prejudices which Frances had * 
conceived against the constitutiotuil 
royalists of France rapidly vanished. 
She listened with rapture to Talley- 
rand and Madame de Stael, joined with 
M. D’Arblay in execrating the Jaco- 
bins and in weeping for the unhappy 
Bourbons, took French lessons from 
him, fell in love with him, and married 
him on no better provision than a pre- 
carious annuity of one hundred pounds. 

Here the Diary stops for the present. 
We will, therefore, bring our narrative 
to a speedy close, by rapidly recount- 
ing the most important events which 
we know to have befallen Madame 
D’Arblay during the latter part of her 
life. 

M. D’Arblay’s fortune had perished 
in the general \^eck of the French 
Revolution ; and in a foreign country 
his talents, whatever they may have 
been, could scarcely make him rich. 
The task of providing for the family 
devolved on his wife. In the year 
1796. she published by subscription 
her third novel, Camilla. It was im- 
patiently expected . by the public ; and 
the sum which she obtained for it was, 
we believe, greater than had ever at 
that time been received for a novel. 
We have heard that she cleared more 
than three thousand guineas. But wc 
give thi'^ merely as a rumour. Ca- 
milla, however, never attained popu- 
X 3 
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lafity lil^e that which Evelina and 
Cecilia had enjoyed ; and it must be 
allowed that there was a perceptible 
falling off, not indeed in humour or in 
power of portraying character, but in 
grace and in purity of style. 

We have heard that, about this time, 
a tragedy by Madame D’Arblay was 
performed without success. Wc do 
not know whether it was ever printed ; 
nor indeed have we had time to make 
any researches into its history or merits. 

During the short truce which fol- 
lowed the treaty of Amiens, M. D’Ar- 
blay visited France. Lauriston and 
La Fayette represented his claims to 
the French government, and obtained 
a promise that he should be reinstated 
in his military rank. M. D’Arblay, 
however, insisted that he should never 
be required to serve against the coun- 
trymen of his wife. The First Consul, 
of course, would not hear of such a 
condition, and ordered the general’s 
commission to be instantly revoked. 

Madame D’Arblay joined her hus- 
band at Paris, a short time before the 
war of 1803 Ijrokc out, and remained 
in France ten years, cut off from almost 
all intercourse with the land of her 
birth. At length, when Napoleon was 
on his march to Moscow, she with 
gi*eat difficulty obtained from his mi- 
nisters permission to visit her own 
country, in company with her son, who 
was a native of England. She re- 
turned in time to receive the last bless- 
ing of her father, who died in his 
eighty-seventh year. In 1814 .she 
published her last^ novel, the Wan- 
derer, a book which no judicious friend 
to her memory will attempt to draw 
from the oblivion into which it has 
justly fallen. In the same year her 
son Alexander was sent to Cambridge. 
He obtained an honourable place among 
the wranglers of his year, and was 
elected a fellow of Christ’s College. 
But his reputation at the University 
was high{*r than might be inferred from 
his success in academical contefets. 
His French education had not fitted 
him for the examinations of the Senate 
House ; but, in pure mathematics, we 
have been assured by some of his com- 
petitors that he had very few equals. 
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He went into the Church, and it was 
thought likely that he would attain 
high eminence as a preacher ; but he 
died before his mother. All that we 
have heard of him leads us to believe 
that he was a son as such a mother 
deserved to have. In 1832, Madame 
D’Arblay published the Memoirs of her 
father; and on the sixth of January, 
1840, she died in her eighty-eighth 
year. 

Wc now turn from the life of Ma- 
dame D’Arblay to her writings. There 
can, we apprehend, bo little difference 
of opinion as to the nature of her merit, 
whatever differences may exist as to 
its degree. She was emphatically what 
Johnson called her, a character-monger. 
It was in the exhibition of human pas- 
sions and whims that her strength lay ; 
and in this department of art she had, 
we think, very distinguished skill. 

But, in order that we may, accord- 
ing to our duty as kings at arms, 
versed in the laws of literary prece- 
dence, marshal her to the exact seat to 
which she is entitled, wc must carry 
our examination somewhat further. 

There is, in one respect, a remark- 
able analogy between the faces and 
the minds of men. No two faces arc 
alike ; and yet very few faces deviate 
very widely from the common stand- 
ard. Among the eighteen hundred 
thousand human beings who inhabit 
London, there is not one who could be 
taken by his acquaintance for another ; 
yet wc may walk from Paddington to 
Mile End without seeing one person 
in whom any feature is so overcharged 
that we turn round to stare at it. An 
infinite number of varieties lies between 
limits which are not very far asunder. 
The specimens which pass those limits 
on cither side, form a very small mi- 
nority. 

It is the same with the characters of 
men. Hero, too, the variety passes all 
enumeration. But the cases in which 
the deviation from the common stand- 
ard is striking and grotesque, are very 
few. In one mind avarice predomi- 
nates; in another, pride; in a third, 
love of pleasure ; just as in one coun- 
tenance the nose is the most marked 
feature, while in others the chief ex- 
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preflsion lies in the brow, or in the 
lines of the mouth. But there are very 
few countenances in which nose, brow, 
and mouth do not contribute, though in 
unequal degrees, to the general efiect ; 
and so there arc very few characters in 
which one overgrown propensity makes 
all others utterly insignificant. 

It is evident that a portrait painter, 
who was able only to represent faces 
and figures «uch as those which wc pay 
money to see at fairs, would not, how- 
ever s[)inted his execution might be, 
take rank among the highest artists. 
He must always be placed below those 
who have skill to seize peculiarities 
which do not amount to deformity. 
The slighter those peculiarities, the 
greater is tlie merit of the limner who 
can catch tlicm and transfer them to 
his canvass. To paint Daniel Lam- 
bert or the living skeleton, the pig 
faced lady or the Siamese twins, so 
that nobody can mistake them, is an 
exploit within the reach of a sign- 
painter. A thirdrate artist might give 
us the squint of Wilkes, and tiie de- 
pressed nose and protuberant cheeks of 
Gibbon. It would require a much 
higher degree of skill to paint two such 
men as Mr. Canning and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, so that nobody who had 
ever seen them could for a moment 
hesitate to assign each picture to its 
original. Here the mere caricaturist 
would be quite at fault. He would 
find in neither face any thing on which 
he could lay hold for the purpose of 
making a distinction. Two ample bald 
foreheads, two regular profiles, two full 
faces of the same oval form, would 
baflflo his art ; and ho would be reduced 
to the miserable shift of writing their 
names at the foot of his picture. Yet 
there was a great difference ; and a 
person who had seen them once would 
no more have mistaken one of them 
for the other than he would have mis- 
taken Mr. Pitt for Mr. Pox. But the 
difference lay in delicate lineaments 
and shades, reserved for pencils of a 
rare order. 

This distinction runs through all the 
imitative arts. Foote’s mimicry was 
exquisitely ludicrous, but it was all 
caricature. He could take off only 
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some strange peculiarity, a stammer or 
a lisp, a Korthumbrian buiT or an Irish 
brogue, a stoop or a shuffle. ** If a 
man,” said Johnson, “ hops On one leg, 
Foote can hop on one leg.” Garrick, 
on the other hand, could seize those 
differences of manner and pronuncia- 
tion, whicli, though highly character- 
istic, are yet too slight to be described. 
Foote, wc have no doubt, could have 
made the Haymarket theatre shake 
with laughter by imitating a conver- 
sation between a Scotchman and a 
Sornersetshi reman. But Garrick could 
have imitated a conversation between 
tw'o fashionable men, both models of 
the best breeding. Lord Chesterfield, 
for example, and Lord Albemarle, so 
t)iat no person could doubt which was 
which, although no person could say 
tliat, ill any point, either Lord Ches- 
terfield or Lord Albemarle spoke or 
moved otherwise than in conformity 
with the usages of the best sociecy. 

The same distinction is found in 
the drama and in fictitious narrative. 
Highest among those who have ex- 
hibited human nature by meiins of dia- 
logue, stands Shakspeare. His variety 
is like the variety of nature, endless 
diversity, scarcely any monstrosity. 
The characters of which lie has given 
us an imf)rcssion, as vivid as that which 
we receive from the characters of our 
own associates, arc to be reckoned by 
scores. Yet in all these scores hardly 
one character is to be found which 
deviates widely from the common 
standard, and which wc should call 
very eccentric if we met it in real life. 
The silly notion that every man has 
one rtiling passion, and that this clue, 
once known, unravels all the mysteries 
of his conduct, finds no countenance 
in the plays of Shakspeare. There 
man appears as he is, made up of a 
crowd of passions, which contend for 
the mastery over him, and govern him 
in turn. What is Hamlet’s ruling pas- 
sion ? Or Othello’s ? Or Harry the 
Fifth’s ? Or Wolsey’s ? Or -Lear’s ? 
Or Shylock’s ? Or Benedick’s ? Or 
Macbeth’s ? Or thdt of Cassius ? Or 
that of Falconbridge ? But we might 
go on for ever. Take a single ex- 
ample, Shylock. Is he so eager for 
X 4 
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money as to be indifferent to revenge ? 
Or )Bo eiiger for revenge as to be indif- 
ferent to money ? Or so bent on both 
together as to be indifferent to the 
honour of his nation and the law of 
Moses ? All his propensities are 
mingled with each other, so that, in 
trying to apportion to each its proper 
part, we find the same difficulty which 
constantly meets us in real life. A 
superficial critic may say, that hatred 
is Shylock’s ruling passion. But how 
many passions have amalgamated to 
•form that hatred? It is partly the 
-result of wounded pride : Antonio has 
called him dog. It is partly the result 
of covetousness : Antonio has hindered 
him of half a million ; and, when An- 
tonio is gone, there will be no limit to 
the gains of usury. It is partly the 
result of national and religious feeling: 
Antonio has spit on the Jewish gaber- 
dine ; and the oath of revenge has been 
sworn by the Jewish Sabbath. We 
might go through all the characters 
which we have mentioned, and through 
fifty more in the same way ; for it is 
the constant manner of Shakspearc to 
represent the human mind as lying, 
not under the absolute dominion of one 
despotic propensity, but under a mixed 
government, in which a hundred powers 
balance each other. Admirable as he 
was in all parts of his art, we most 
admire him for this, that while he hus 
left us a greater number of striking 
portraits than all other dramatists put 
together, ho has scarcely left us a single 
caricature. 

Shakspeare has had neither equal 
fior second. But among the writers 
who, in the point which we have no- 
ticed, have approached nearest to the 
manner of the great master, we have 
no hesitation in placing Jane Austen, 
A woman of whom England is justly 
|>roud. She has given us a multitude 
of characters, all, in a certain sense, 
commonplace, all such as we meet 
-every day. Yet they arc all as per- 
fectly discriminated from each other «s 
-if they were the most eccentric of hu- 
man beings. There are, for example, 
four clergymen, none of whom we 
should be surprised to find in any par- 
-sonage in the kingdom, Mr, Edward 
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Ferrars, Mr, Henry Tilney, Mr Ed- 
mund Bertram, and Mr. Elton. They 
arc all specimens of the upper part of 
the middle class. They have all been 
liberally educated. They all lie under 
the restraints of the same sacred pro- 
fession. They arc all young. They 
are all in love. Not one of them has 
any hobbyhorse, to use the phrase of 
Sterne. Not one has a ruling passion, 
such as we read of in Pope. Who 
would not have expected them to be 
insipid likenesses of each other ? No 
such thing. Harpagon is not more un- 
like to Jourdain, Joseph Surface is not 
more unlike to Sir Lucius O’Trigger, 
than every one of Miss Austen’s young 
divines to all his reverend brethren. 
And almost all this is done by touches 
so delicate, that they elude analysis, 
that they defy the powers of descrip- 
tion, and that wc know them to exist 
only by the general effect to which 
they have contributed. 

A line must be drawn, we conceive, 
between artists of this class, and those 
poets and novelists whose skill lies in 
the exhibiting of what Ben Jonson 
called humours. The words of Ben 
are so much to the purpose that we 
will quote them : 

“ When souio one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and liis powers. 
In their confiuxions all to run one way. 
This may be truly said to bo a humour.” 

There are undoubtedly persons, in 
whom humours such as Ben describes 
have attained a complete ascendency. 
The avarice of Elwes, the insane desire 
of Sir Egerton Brydges for a barony 
to which he had no more riglit than to 
the crown of Spain, the malevolence 
which long meditation on imaginary 
wrongs generated in the gloomy mind 
of Bellingham, are instances. The 
feeling which animated Clarkson and 
other virtuous men against the slave 
trade and slavery, is an instance of a 
more honourable kind. 

Seeing that such humours exist, we 
cannot deny that they are proper sub- 
jects for the imitations of art. But wo 
conceive that the imitation of such 
humours, however skilful and amusing, 
is not an achievement of the highest 
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order ; and, as such humoui*8 are rare tonous, the general effect is not mo- 
in real life, they ought, we conceive, to notony, but a very lively and agreeable 
be sparingly introduced into works diversity. Her plots arc rudely con- 
which profess to be pictures of real structed and improbable, if we consider 
life. Nevertheless, a writer may show them in themselves. But they arc ad- 
80 much genius in the exhibition of mirably framed for the purpose of ex- 
these humours as to be fairly entitled hibiting striking groups of eccentric 
to a distinguished and permanent rank characters, each governed by his own 
among classics. The chief scats of all, peculiar whim, each talking his own 
however, the places on the dais and peculiar jargon, and each bringing out 
under the canopy, are reserved for the by opposition the oddities of all the 
few who have excelled in the difficult rest. We will give one example out of 
art of portraying characters in which many which occur to us. All proba- 
no single feature is extravagantly over- bility is violated in order to bring Mr. 
charged. Delvilc, Mr. Briggs, Mr. Hobson, and 

If we have expounded the law Mr. Albany into a room together. But 
soundly, wc can have no difficulty in when we have them there, we soon for- 
applying it to the particular case before get probability in the exquisitely lu- 
us. Madame D’Arblay has left us dicrous effect which is produced by the 
scarcely any thing but humours. Al- conflict of four old fools, each raging 
most every one of her men and women with a monomania of his own, each . 
has some one propensity developed to talking a dialect of his own, and each 
a morbid degree. In Cecilia, for cx- inflaming all the others anew every 
ample, Mr. Delvile never opens his time he opens his mouth, 
lips without some allusion to his own Madame D’Arblay was most success- 
birth and station ; or Mr. Briggs, with- ful iu comedy, and indeed in comedy 
out some allusion to the hoarding of which bordered on farce. But wc 
money ; or Mr. Hobson, without be- are inclined to infer from some pas- 
traying the selfindulgenco and selfim- sages, both in Cecilia and Camilla, that 
portance of a purseproud upstart; or she might have attained equal dis- 
Mr. Simkins, without uttering some tinction in the pathetic. We have 
sneaking remark for the purpose of formed this judgment, less from those 
currying favour with his customers ; ambitious scenes of distress which lie 
or Mr. Meadows, without expressing near the catastrophe of each of those 
apathy and weariness of life; or Mr. novels.than from some exquisite strokes 
Albany, without declaiming about the of natural tenderness which take us 
vices of the rich and the misery of the here and there by surprise. Wc would 
poor ; or Mrs. Belfield, .without some mention as examples, Mrs. Hill’s ac- 
indelicate eulogy on her son ; or Lady count of her little boy’s death in Cecilia, 
Margaret, without indicating jealousy and the parting of Sir Hugh Tyrold 
of her husband. Morrico is all skip- and Camilla, when the honest baronet 
ping, officious impertinence, Mr. Gos- thinks himself dying, 
port all sarcasm, Lady Honoria all It is melancholy to think that the 
lively prattle, Miss Larolles all silly whole fame of Madame D’Arblay rests 
prattle. If ever Madame D’Arblay on what she did during the earlier half of 
aimed at more, we do not think that her life, and that every thing which she 
she succeeded well. published during the forty-three years 

Wc arc, therefore, forced to refuse which preceded her death, lowered her 
to Madame D’Arblay a place in the reputation. Yet wo have no reason to 
highest rank of art ; but we cannot think that at the time when her facul- 
deny that, in the rank to which she tics ought to have been in their matu- 
helonged, she had few equals, and rity, they were smitten with any blight, 
scarcely any superior. The variety of In the Wanderer, we catch now and 
humours which is to be found in her then a gleam of her genius. Even in 
novels is immense ; and though the the Memoirs of her father, there is no 
talk of each person separately is mono- trace oi dotage. They are very bad ; 
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bui they ara so, as it seems to ns, not 
from a 'h cay of power, but from a 
total perversion ot power. 

The troth is, that M"t<lame D’Arblay’s 
style niulorwent a gradual and most 
pernicious <-hange, a change which, in 
degree at least, wc believe to be unex- 
ampled in literary history, and of which 
it may be useful to trace the progress. 

When she wrote her letters to Mr. 
Crisp, licr early journals, and her first 
novel, her style was not indeed bril- 
liant or energetic; but it was easy, 
clear, and free from all oifensive faults. 
When she wrote Cecilia she aimed 
higher. She had then lived much in a 
circle of which Johnson was the centre; 
and she was herself one of his most 
submissive worshippers. It seems never 
to have crossed her mind that the style 
even of his best writings was by no 
means faultless, and that even had it 
been faultless, it might not be wise 
in her to imitate it. Phraseology 
which is proper in a disquisition on the 
Unities, or in a preface to a Dictionary, 
may be quite out of place in a tale of 
fashionable life. Old gentlemen do not 
criticize the reignfng modes, nor do 
young gentlemen make love, with the 
balanced epithets and sonorous cadences 
which, on occasions of great dignity, a 
.skilful writer may use with happy effect. 

In an evil hour the author of Evelina 
took the Rambler for her model. This 
would not have been wise even if she 
could have imitated her pattern as well 
as Hawkesworth did. But such imita- 
tion was beyond her power. She had 
her own style. It was a tolerably good 
one ; and might, without any violent 
change, have been improved into a very 
good one. She determined to throw it 
away, and to adopt a style in w'hich 
she could attain excellence only by 
achieving an almost miraculous victory 
over nature and over habit. She could 
cease to be Fanny Burney; it was not 
so easy to become Samuel Johnson. 

In Cecilia the change of manner be- 
gan to appear. But in Cecilia the 
imitation of Johnson, though not al- 
ways in the best taste, is sometimes 
eminently happy ; and the passages 
which are so ver^sc as to be positively 
offensive, are few. There were people 
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who whispered that Johnson had as- 
sisted his young friend, and that the 
novel owed all its finest passages to his 
hand. This was merely the fabrica- 
tion of envy. Miss Burney’s real ex- 
cellences were as much beyond the 
reach of Johnson, as his real excel- 
lences were beyond her reach. He 
could no more have written the Mas- 
querade scene, or the Vauxhall scene, 
than she could have written the Life of 
Cowley or the Review of Soaine Jenyns. 
But wc have not the smallest doubt 
that he revised Cecilia, and that he re- 
touched the style of many passages. 
We know that he was in the habit of 
giving .assistance of this kind most 
freely. Goldsmith, Hawkesworth, Bos- 
well, Lord Hailes, Mrs. Williams, were 
among those who obtained his help. 
Nay, he even corrected the poetry of 
Mr. Crabbe, whom, we believe, he had 
never seen. When Miss Burney thought 
of writing a comedy, he promised to 
give her his best counsel, though he 
owned that he was not particularly well 
qualified to advise on matters relating 
to the stage. Wc therefore think it in 
the highest degree improbable that his 
• little Fanny, when living in habits of 
the most affectionate intercourse with 
him, would have brought out an im- 
portant work without consulting him ; 
and, when we look into Cecilia, wc see 
such traces of his hand in the grave 
and elevated passages as it is impossi- 
ble to mistake. Before we conclude 
this article, wc will give two or three 
examples. 

When next Madame D’Arblay ap- 
peared before the world as a writer, 
she was in a very different situation. 
She would not content herself with the 
simple English in which Evelina had 
been written. She had no longer the 
friend who, we are confident, had 
polished and strengthened the style of 
Cecilia. She had to write in Johnson’s 
manner without Johnson’s aid. The 
consequence was, that in Camilla every 
passage which she meant to be fine is 
detestable; and that the book has been 
saved from condemnation only by the 
admirable spirit and force of those 
scenes in which she was content to be 
familiar. 
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But there was to be a still deeper 
descent. After the publication of Ca- 
milla, Madame D’Arblay resided ten 
years at Paris. During those years 
there was scarcely any intercourse be- 
tween France and England. It was 
with difficulty that a short letter could 
occasionally be transmitted. All Ma- 
dame D’Arblay’s corni)anions were 
French. She must have written, spoken, 
thought, in French. Ovid expressed 
his fear that a shorter exile might have 
afFeetcd the purity of his Latin. During 
a shorter exile. Gibbon unlearned his 
native Engli.-h. Madame D’Arblay 
had carried a bad style to France. She 
brought back a style which we arc 
really at a loss to describe. It is a sort 
of broken Johnsonese, a barbarous 
patoisy bearing the same relation to the 
language of Passelas, which the gib- 
berish of the Negroes of Jamaica bears 
to the English of the House of I-ords. 
Sometimes it reminds us of the finest, 
that is to say, the vilest parts, of Mr. 
Galt’s novels ; sometimes of the pero- 
rations of Exeter Hall ; sometimes of 
the leading articles of the Morning 
Post. But it most resembles the puffs 
of Mr. Howland and Dr. Goss. It 
matters not what ideas arc clothed in 
such a style. The genius of Shakspeare 
and Bacon united, would not save a 
work so written from general derision. 

It is only by means of specimens 
that we can enable our readers to judge 
how widely Madame D’Arblay’s three 
styles difi'ered from each other. 

The following passage was written 
before she became intimate with John- 
son. It is from Evelina. 

“His son seems weaker in his under- 
standing, and more ray in his temper; but 
his gaiety is that of a foolish overgrown 
schoolboy, whose mirth consists in noise and 
disturbance. Ho disdains his father for his 
close attention to business and love of 
money, though he seems himself to have no 
talents, spirit, or generosity to make him 
superior to cither. His chief delight ap- 
pears to be in tormenting and ridiculing his 
sisters, who in j-eturn most cordially despise 
him. Miss Branghton, the eldest daughter, 
is by no means ugly ; but looks proud, ill- 
tempered, and conceited. She hates the 
city, though without knowing why ; for it 
is easy to discover she has lived nowhere 
else. M 188 Polly Branghton is rather pretty, 
very foolish, very ignorant, very giddy, and 
I believe, very goodnatured.” 


This is not a fine stylo, but simple, 
perspicuous, and agreeable. We now 
come to Cecilia, written during Miss 
Burney’s intimacy with Johnson *, and 
wc leave it to our readers to judge 
whether the following passage was not 
at least corrected by his hand. 

“ It is rather an imaginary than an actual 
evil, and though a deep wound to pride, no 
offence to morality. Thus have I laid open 
to you my whole heart, confessed my per- 
plexities, acknowledpea my vainglory, and 
exposed with equal sincerity the 8 ourc.e 8 of 
my doubts, and the motives of my decision. 
But now, itideed, how to proceed I know 
not. The difficulties w iich are yet to en- 
counter I fear to enumerate, and the petition 
I have to urge I have scarce courage to 
mention. My family, mistaking ambition 
for honour, and rank for dignity, have long 
planned a splendid connection for mo, to 
whi<*h, though my invariable repugnance 
has stopped any aavanccs, their wishes and 
their views iinraoveably adhere. I am but 
too certain they will now listen to no other, 
I dread, therefore, to make a trial where I 
despair of success. I know not how to risk 
a prayer with those who may silence me by 
a command.” 

Take now a specimen of Madame 
D’Arblay’s later style. This is the way 
in which she tells us that her father, on 
his journey back from the Continent, 
caught the rheumatism. 

“ Ho was assaulted, during his precipi 
tated return, by the rudest fierceness of 
wintry elemental strife; through which, 
with bad accommodations and innumerable 
accidents, he became a prey to the merciless 
jm-ngs of the acutest spasmodic rheumatism, 
which barely suffered him to roach his home, 
ere, long and piteously, it confined him, a 
tortured prisoner, to his bed. Such was the 
check that almost instantly curbed, though 
it could not subdue, the rising pleasure of 
his hopes of entering upon a new species of 
existence — that of an approved man of let- 
ters ; for it was on the bed of sickness, ex- 
changing the light wines of France, Italy, 
and Germany, for the black and loathsome 
otions of the Apothecaries’ Hall,wriHied 
y darting stitches, and burning with nery 
fever, that he felt the full force of that sub- 
lunary equipoise that seems evermore to 
hang susp<mded over the attainment of loiw- 
sought and uncommon felicity, just as i^ 
ripening to burst forth with enjoyment 1 ” 

Here is a second passage from Eve- 
lina. 

“ Mrs. Selwyn is very kind and attentive 
to me. She is extremely clever. Her un- 
derstanding, indeed, may bo called mascu- 
line; but unfortunately her manners de- 
serve tDi same epithet ; for, in studying to 
acquire the knowledge of the other sex, she 
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haa li)st all the softness of her own. In ro- 
panl t:) myself, however, as 1 have neither 
courage nor inelination to argue with her. T 
have never been personally hurt at her want 
of gentleness, a virtue which nevertheless 
seems so essential a part of the fe^nalc cha- 
racter, that I find myself more awkward and 
less at ease with a woman who wants it than 
I do with a man.” 

This is a good style of its kind ; and 
the following passage from Cecilia is 
also in a good style, tlmngh not in a 
faultless one. We say with confidence, 
either Sam Johnson or the Devil. 

“ Even the imperious Mr. Dclvile was 
more supportable here than in London. 
Secure in his own castle, ho looked round 
him with a pride of power and possession 
which softened while it swelled him. His 
superiority was undisputed: his will was 
without control. He was not, as in the 
reat capital of the kingdom, surrounded 
y competitors. No rivalry disturbed his 
i:)oace ; no equality mortified his greatness. 
All he saw were either vassals of his power, 
or guests bending to his pleasure. He 
abated, therefore, considerably the stern 
gloom of his haughtiness, and soothed his 
proud mind by the courtesy of condescen- 
sion." 

We will stake our reputation for 
critical sagacity on this, that no such 
paragraph as that which we have last 
quotcil, can be found in any of Madame I 
D’Arhlay’s works except Cecilia. Com- 
pare with it the following sample of 
her later style. 

** If beneficence be .fudged by the happi- 
ness which it diffuses, whose claim, by that 
proof, shall stand higher than that of Mrs. 
Montagu, from the munificence with which 
she celebrated her annual festival for those 
hapless artificers who perform the most 
abject offices of any authorized calling, in 
being the active guardians of our blazing 
hearths? Not to vain glory, then, but to 
kindness of heart, should be adjudged the 
publicity of that superb charity which made 
Its jetty objects, for one bright morning, 
cease to consider themselves as degraded 
outcasts from all society.** 

I 

Wc add one or two shorter samples, j 
Sheridan refused to permit his lovely 
wife to sing in public, and was warmly 
praised on this account by Johnson. 

“ The last of men,” says Madame 
D’Arblay, ‘*was Doctor Johnson to 
have abetted squandering the delicacy 
of integrity by nullifying the labours 
of talents.” 

The Club, Johnson’s Club, did itself 
no honour by rejecting on political 


grounds two distinguished men, one a 
Tory, the other a Whig. Madamo 
D’Arblay tells the story thus ; “ A simi- 
lar ebullition of political rancour with 
that which so difficultly had been con- 
quered for Mr. Canning foamed over 
the ballot box to the exclusion of Mr. 
Rogers.” 

An offence punishable with imprison- 
ment is, in this language, an offence 
“which produces incarceration.” To 
be starved to death is to sink from . 
inanition into nonentity.” Sir Isaac 
Newton is “ the developer of the skies 
in their embodied movements;” and 
Mrs. Thrale, when a party of clever 
people sat silent, is said to have been 
“ provoked by the dulness of a taci- 
turnity that, in the midst of such re- 
nowned interlocutors, produced as nar- 
cotic a torpo'r as could have been caused 
by a dearth the most barren of all 
human faculties.” In truth, it is im- 
possible to look at any page of Madame 
D’Arblay’s later works without finding 
flowers of rhetoric like these. Nothing- 
in the language of those jargonists at 
whom Mr. Gosport laughed, nothing in 
the language of Sir Sedley Clarendel, 
approaches this new Euphuism. 

It is from no unfriendly feeling to 
Madame D’Arblay’s memory that we 
have expressed ourselves so strongly 
on the subject of her style. On the 
contrary, "we conceive that wc haw- 
really rendered a service t9 her repu- 
tation. That her later works were 
complete failures, is a fact too noto- 
rious to be dissembled: and some per- 
sons, we believe, have consequently 
taken up a notion that she was from 
the first an overrated writer, and that 
she had not the powers which were 
necessary to maintain her on the 
eminence on which good luck and 
fashion had placed her. We believe, 
on the contrary, that her early popu- 
larity was no more than the just 
reward of distinguished merit, and 
would never have undergone an eclipse, 
if she had only been content to go on 
writing in her mother tongue. If she 
failed ^hen she quitted her own pro- 
vince, and attempted to occupy one in 
which she had neither part nor lot, this 
reproach is common to her with a crowd 
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of distinguished men. Newton failed 
when he turned from the courses of the 
stars, and the ebb and flow of the 
ocean, to apocalyptic seals and vials. 
Bentley failed when he turned from 
Homer and Aristophanes, to edite the 
Paradise Lost. Inigo failed when he 
attempted to rival the Gothic churches 
of the fourteenth century. Wilkie failed 
when he took it into his head that the 
Blind Fiddler and the Rent Day were 
. unworthy of his powers, and challenged 
competition with Lawrence as a por- 
trait painter. Such failures should be 
noted for the instruction of posterity ; 
but they detract little from the per- 
manent reputation of those who have 
really done great things. 

Yet one word more. It is not only 
on aepount of the intrinsic merit of 
Madame D’Arblay’s early works that 
she is entitled to honourable mention. 
Her appearance is an important epoch 
in our literary history. Evelina was 
the first tale written by a woman, and 
purporting to be a picture of life and 
manners, that lived or deserved to live. 
The female Quixote is no exception. 
That work has Tin doubtedly great merit, 
when considered as a wild satirical 
harlequinade ; but, if we consider it as 
a picture of life and manners, we must 
pronounce it more absurd than any of 
the romances which it was designed to 
ridicule. 

Indeed, most of the popular novels 
which preceded Evelina were such as 
no lady would have written ; and many 
of them were such as no lady could 
without confusion own that she had 
read. The very name of novel was 
held in hori'or among religious people. 
In decent families, which did not pro- 
fess e.v'traordinary sanctity, there was a 
strong feeling against all such works. 
Sir Anthony Absolute, two or three 
years before Evelina appeared, spoke 
the sense of the great body of sober 
fathers and husbands, when he pro- 
nounced the circulating libraiy an ever- 
green tree of diabolical knowdedge. 
This feeling on the part of the grave 
and reflecting, increased the evil from 
which it had sprung. The novelist 
having little character to lose, and 
having few readers among serious 


people, took without scruple liberties 
which in our generation seem almost 
incredible. 

Miss Burney did for the English 
novel what Jeremy Collier did for the 
English drama; and she did it in a 
better way. She first showed that a 
tale might be written in* which both 
the fashionable and the vulgar life of 
London might be exhibited with great 
force, and with broad comic humour, 
and which yet should not contain a 
single lino inconsistent with rigid mo- 
rality, or even with virgin delicacy. 
She took away the reproach which lay 
on a most useful and delightful species 
of composition. She vindicated tho 
right of her sex to an equal share in 
a fair and noble province of letters. 
Several accomplished women have fol- 
lowed in Vicr track. At prc.sont, the 
novels which wo owe to English ladies 
ibmi no small part of the literar / glory 
of our country. No class of w'orks is 
more honourably distinguished by fine 
observation, by grace, by delicate wit, 
by pure moral feeling. Several among 
the successors of Madame D’Arblay 
have equalled her; two, we think, have 
surpassed her. But the fact that she 
has been surpassed gives her an addi- 
tional claim to our respect and grati- 
tude ; for, in truth, we owe to her not 
only Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla, but 
also Mansfield Park and the Absentee < 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
- ADDISON. 

(July, 1843.) 

The I/ife of Joseph Addison, By Lucy 
A iKiir. 2 vols. 8vo. London ; 1843. 

Some reviewers arc of opinion that a 
lady who dares to publish a book re- 
nounces by that act the franchises 
appertaining to her sex, and can claim 
no exemption from the utmost rigour 
of critical procedure. From that oju- 
nion wc dissent. We admit, ifuiecd, that 
in a country which boasts of munj 
female writers, eminently qualified by 
their dents and acquirements to in- 
fluence the public mind, it would he of 
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most pernicious consequence that inac- 
ourfite histoiy or unsound philosophy 
should be sutFered to pass uncensured, 
merely because the offender chanced to 
be a lady. But we conceive that, on 
fttch occasions, a critic would do well 
to imitate the courteous Knight who 
found himself compiled by duty to 
keep the lists against Bradamante. 
He, we are told, defended successfully 
the cause of which he was the cham- 
pion ; hut, before the fight began, ex- 
changed Balisarda for a less deadly 
sword, of which he carefully blunted 
the point and edge.* 

Nor arc the immunities of sex the 
only immunities which Miss Aikin 
may rightfully plead. Several of her 
works, and especially the very pleasing 
Memoirs of the Reign of James tlie 
First, have fully entitled her to the pri^ 
vileges enjoyed by good writers. One 
of those privileges we hold to be tMs, 
that such writers, when, either from 
the uii^ucky choice of a subject, or 
from the indolence too often produced 
by success, they happen to fail, shall 
not be subjected to the severe discipline 
which it is sometimes necessary to 
inflict upon dunces and impostors, but 
shall merely be reminded by a gentle 
touch, like that with which the Lapu- 
tan flapper roused his dreaming lord, 
that it is high time to wake. 

Our readers will probably infer from 
what we have said that Miss Aikin’s 
book has disappointed us. The truth 
is, that she is not well acquainted with 
her subject. No person who is not 
familiar with the political and literary 
history of England during the reigns 
of William the Third, of Anne, and of 
Geofge the First, can possibly write a 
good life of Addison. Now, we mean 
no reproach to Miss Aikin, and many 
T^ill think that we pay her a compli- 
ment, when we say that her studies 
have taken a diffetent direction. She 
is better acquainted with Shakspeare. 
and Raleigh, than with Congreve and 
Prior ; and is far.more at home among 
the ruffs and peaked beards of Theo- 
bald’s than among tbe Steenkirks and 
flowing periwigs wliich surrounded 

• Orlando Arioso, xlv. 68. 


Queen Anne’s tea table at Hampton. 
She seems to have writt(;‘n about the 
Elizabethan age, because she had read 
much about it; she seems, on the other 
hand, to have read a attle about the 
age of Addison, because she had deter- 
mined to write about it. The conse- 
quence is that she has had to describe 
men and things without having either 
a correct or a vivid idea of them, and 
that she has often fallen into errors of 
a very serious kind. The reputation 
which Miss Aikin has justly earned 
stands so high, and the charm of Addi- 
son’s letters is so great, that a second 
edition of this work may probably be 
required. If so, we hope that every 
paragraph will be revised, and tliat 
every date and fact about which therg 
can be the smallest doubt will be c»re- 
,fully verified. 

To Addison himself we are bound 
by a sentiment as much like affection 
as any sentiment can be, which is in- 
spired by one who has been sleeping a 
hundred and twenty years in West- 
minster Abbey. We trust, however, 
that this feeling will not betray us into 
that abject idolatry which wo have 
often had occaskm to reprehend in 
others, and which seldom fails to 
make both the idolater and the idol 
ridiculous. A man of genius and vir- 
tue is but a man. All his powers 
cannot be eqitally developed ; nor can 
we expect from him perfect self know- 
ledge. Wo need not, therefore, hesi- 
tate to admit that Addison has left us 
some compositions which do not rise 
above mediocrity, some heroic poems 
hardly equal to Parnell’s, some criti- 
cism as superficial as Dr. Blair’s, and 
a tragedy not very much better than 
Dr. Johnson’s. It is praise enough to 
say of a writer that, in a high depart- 
ment of literature, in which many 
eminent writers have distinguished 
themselves, he has had no equal; and 
this may with strict justice be said of 
4^dison. 

As a man, he may not have deserved 
the adoration which ho received from 
those who, bewitched by his fascinating 
society, and indebted ior all the com- 
forts of life to his generous and delicate 
friendship, worshipped him niglitly, in 
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his favourue temple at Button’s. But, 
after full inquiry and impartial reflec- 
tion, we have long been convinced that 
he deserved as much love and esteem 
as can be justly claimed by any of our 
infirm and erring race. Some ble- 
mishes may undoubtedly be detected in 
his character; but the more carefully 
it is examined, the more will it appear, 
to use the phrase of the old anatomists, 
sound in the noble parts, free from all 
taint of i>crfidy, of cowardice, of cruelty, 
of ingratitude, of envy. Men may easily 
be named, in whom some particular 
good disposition has been more con- 
spicuous than in Addison. But the 
just harmony of qualities, the exact 
temper between the stern and the hu- 
mane virtues, tlie habitual observance 
oF every law, not only of moral recti- 
tude* but of moral grace and dignity,, 
distinguish him from all men who have 
been tried by equally strong tempta- 
tions, and about whose conduct we 
possess equally full information. 

His father was the Reverend Lance- 
lot Addison, who, though eclipsed by 
his more celebrated son, made some 
figure in the world, and occupies with 
credit two folio pages in the Biographia 
Britannica. Lancelot was sent up, as 
a poor scholar, from Westmoreland to 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in the time 
of the Commonwealth, made some pro- 
gress in learning, became, like most of 
his fellow students, a violent Royalist, 
lampooned the heads of the University, 
and was forced to ask pardon on his 
bended knees. When he had left col- 
lege, he earned a humble subsistence 
by reading the liturgy of the fallen 
Church to the families of those sturdy 
squires whose manor houses were scat- 
tered over the Wild of Sussex. After 
the Restoration, his loyalty was reward- 
ed *yith the post of chaplain to the 
garrison of Dunkirk, When Dunkirk 
was sold to Franco, he lost his employ- 
ment. But Tangier had been ceded 
by Portugal to England as part of tlie 
marriage portion of the Infanta Catha- 
rine; and to Tangier Lancelot Addison 
was sent. A more miserable situation 
can hardly be conceived. It was diffi- 
cult to say whether the unfortunate 
settlers were more tormented by the 
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heats or by the rains, by tbe soldiew 
within the wall or by the Moors with- 
out it. One advantage the chaplain 
had. He enjoyed an excellent oppor- 
tunity of studying the history and 
manners of Jews and Mahometans | 
and of this opportunity he appears to 
have made excellent use. On his return 
to England, after some years of banish- 
ment, he published an interesting volume 
on the Polity and Religion of Barbary, 
and another on the Hebrew Customs 
and the State of Rabbinical Learning. 
He rose to eminence in his profession, 
and became one of the. royal chaplains, 
a Doctor of Divinity, Archdeacon of 
Salisbury, and Dean of Lichfield. It 
is said that he would have been made 
a bishop after the Revolution, if he had 
not given offence to the government by 
JlStrenuoiisly opposing, in the Convoca- 
tion of 1689, the liberal policy of Wil- 
liam and Tillotson. 

In 1672, not long after Dr. Addison’s 
return from Tangier, his son0oscph 
was born. Of Joseph’s childhood we 
know little. Ho learned his rudiments 
at schools in his father’s neighbour- 
hood, and was then sent to the Charter 
House. The anecdotes which arc popu- 
larly related about his boyish tricks do 
not harmonize very well with ‘what we 
know of his riper years. There remains 
a tradition that he was the ringleader 
in a barring out, and another tradition 
that he ran away from school and hid 
himself in a wood, where he fed on 
berries and slept in a hollow tree, till 
after a long search he w;is discovered 
and brought home. If ilicse stories be 
true, it would bo curious to know by 
what moral discipline so mutinous and 
enterprising a lad was transformed into 
the gentlest and most modest of men. 

We have abundant proof that, what- 
ever Joseph’s pranks may have been, 
he pursued his studies vigorously and 
successfully. At fifteen he was not only 
fit for the university, but carried thither 
a chissical taste and a stock of learning 
which would have dime honour to a 
Master of Arts. HI? was entered at 
Queen’s College, Oxford ; but he had 
not been many months there, when 
some ^f his Latin verses fell by acci- 
dent iiito the handsr of Dr. Lancaster, 
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Dean of Magdalene College. The 
young scholar’s diction and versifica- 
tion were already such as veteran 
professors might envy. Dr. Lancas- 
ter was desirous to serve a hoy of such 
promise; nor was an opportunity long 
wanting. The Revolution had just 
taken place; and nowhere had it been 
hailed with more delight than at Mag- 
dalene College. That great and opu- 
lent corporation had been treated by 
James, and by his Chancellor, with an 
insolence and injustice which, even in 
such a Prince and in such a Minister, 
may justly excite amazement, and which 
had done more than even the prosecu- 
tion of the Bishops to alienate the 
Church of England from the throne. 
A president, duly elected, had been 
violently expelled from his dwelling : 
a Papist had been set over the society 
by a royal mandate : the Fellows who, 
in conformity with their oaths, had re- 
fused to submit to this usurper, had 
been driven forth from their quiet clois- 
ters and gardens, to die of want or to 
live on charity. But the day of redress 
and retribution speedily came. The 
intruders were ejected : the venerable 
House was again inhabited by its old 
inmates : learning flourished under the 
rule of the wise and virtuous Hough ; 
and with learning was united a mild 
and liberal spirit too often wanting in 
the princely colleges of Oxford. In 
consequence of the troubles through 
wliich the society had passed, there 
had been no valid election of new 
members during the year 1688. In 
1689, therefore, there was twice the 
ordinary number of vacancies ; and 
thus Dr. Lancaster found it easy to 
procure for his young friend admit- 
tance to the advantages of a foundation 
then generally esteemed the wealthiest 
in Europe. 

At Magdalene Addison resided du- 
ring ten years. He was, at first, one of 
those scholars who are called Demies, 
but was subsequently elected a Fellow. 
His college is still proud of his name : 
his portrait still hangs in the hall ; and 
str.'iugers are still told that his favourite 
walk was under the elms which fringe 
the meadow on the banks of the Cher- 
well. It is said, and is highly probable, 


that he was distinguished among hie 
fellow students by the delicacy of his 
feelings, by the shyness of his manners, 
and by the assiduity with which he 
often prolonged his studies far into the 
night. It is certain that his reputation 
for ability and learning stood high. 
Many years later, the ancient doctors 
of Magdalene continued to talk in their 
common room of his boyish compo- 
sitions, and expressed their sorrow that 
no copy of exercises so remarkable had 
been preserved. 

It is proper, however, to remark that 
Miss Aikin has committed the error, 
very pardonable in a lady, of overrating 
Addison’s classical attainments . In on e 
de^rtment ot lear ninp^, indeedThis p rd^ 
fici^cv wa^iic h as it is hardly possibl e 
to^overra tfi>^ knowle dge of the 
Latin px 2 fitS>irom" taicr etlus and T!atuT- 
lus down to CraudiaCanSTFrudenlius, 
was' singnlSr ly ex act and profound. 
I I(nrn dSfstodd them thbrbuglTly, en- 
ter e<r~iht o their sp irit^ and-^ad the 
finest and iHosTdiscrimmafing pcrcep- 
t tpTT^ air rhcir p gEuliar it fes o f style 
aTOmdo dy; nay, he copied fl^r man- 
ner with admifa pleskill, and surpassed, 
welSSETall their British imitators 
had preceded Inm, Buchanan ^d 
jdiltgli ltl oiie excepte'd^ Tins is high 
'praise; and beytsnd ffiis vfo cannot with 
justice go. It is clear that Addison’s 
serious attention during his residence 
at the university, was almost entirely 
concentrated on Latin poetry, and that, 
j if he did not wholly neglect other pro- 
I vinces of ancient literature, he vouch- 
safed to tliem only a cursory glance. 

I He does not appear to have attained 
I more than an ordinary acquaintance 
with the political and moral writers 
of Rome ; nor was his own Latin prose 
by any means equal to his Latin verse. 
His knowledg e of G reek, thougjijh;{_ubt- 
less/sucfi as was, in his timc,jhought 
respecfable atTlxfofdT was evidently 
less-irhffiET that which many la^ds now 
carfy away every year from Eton and 
Ru g by ; A minute examination of his 
works, if we had time to make such an 
examination, would fully bear out these 
remarks. Wo will briefly advert to a 
few of the facts on which our judgment 
is grounded. 
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Great praise is due to the Notes 
which Addison appended to his version 
of the second and third books of the 
Metamorphoses. Yet those notes, while, 
they show him to have been, in his own 
domain, an accomplished scholar, sliow 
also how confined that domain was. 
They arc rich in apposite references to 
Yirgil, Statius, and CJaiidian ; but the}'- 
contain not a single illustration drawn 
from the Greek poets. Now, if, in the 
wliolc compass of Latin literature, there 
be a passage which stands in need of 
illustration drawn from the Greek poets, 
it is the story of Pentheus in the third 
book of the Metamorphoses. Ovid was 
indebted for that story to Euripides and 
Tiu'oeritus, both of whom he has somc- 
times followed minutely. But neither 
to Euripides nor to Theocritus does 
Addison make the faintest allusion ; 
and wo, therefore, believe that wc do 
not wTong him by supposing that he 
liad little or no knowledge of their 
works. 

Ills travels in Italy, again, abound 
with classical quotations happily in- 
troduced; but scarcely one of those 
(piotations is in jirose. He d^aw^s more 
illustrations from Ausonius and Mani- 
lius than from Cicero. Even his no- 
tions of the political and military affairs 
of the Romans seem to be derived from 
poets and poetasters. Spots made me- 
morable by events which have changed 
the destinies of the world, and which 
liavc been worthily recorded by great 
historians, bring to his mind only scraps 
of some ancient versifier. In the gorge 
of the Apimnincs he naturally remem- 
l)crs the hardships which Haimibars 
army endured, and proceeds to cite, 
not the authentic narrative of Polybius, 
no# the picturesque narrative of Livy, 
but the languid hexameter? of Silius 
Italicns. On the banks of the Rubicon 
he never thinks of Plutarch’s lively 
description, or of the stern conciseness 
of the Commentaries, or of those letters 
to Atticus which so forcibly express the- 
alternations of hope and fear in a-sen- 
sitivc mind at a great crisis. His only 
autliority for the events of the civil war 
is Lucan. 

All the best ancient works of art at 
Rome and Florence arc Greek. Ad- 
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dison saw them, however, without re- 
calling one single verse of Pindar, of 
Callimachus, or of the Attic dramatists; 
but they brought to his recollection in- 
numerable passages of Horace, Juve- 
nal, Statius, and Ovid. 

The same m.ay be said of the Treatise 
on Medals. In that pleasing work we 
find about three hundred passages ex- 
tracted with great judgment from the 
Roman poets; but wc do not recollect 
a single passage taken from any Roman 
orator or historian ; and we arc confb 
dent that not a line is quoted from any 
Greek writer. No person, who had 
derived all his information on the sub- 
ject of medals from Addison, would 
suspect that the Greek coins were in 
historical interest equal, and in beauty 
of execution far superior to those of 
Rome. 

Jt* it were necessary to find any fur- 
t her proof that Addiso n’s classical 
knowledge was con ftncd'WifInh narrow 
limits', th^ nr Q oT~ would be fur nished 
l5y his Essay on tl ie j^videnc^~" 'or" 

Cnristlanity. The Roman poets throw " 

rrftltTo? no light on the literary and 
historical questions which he is under 
the necessity of examining in that Essay, 
lie is, therefore, left completely in the 
dark ; and it is melancholy to sec 
how helplessly he gropes liis way from 
blunder to blunder. He assigns, as 
grounds fur his religious belief, stories 
as absurd as that of the Cock -Lane 
ghost, and forgeries as rank as Ireland’s 
Vortigern, puts faith in the lie about 
the Thundering Legion, is convinced 
that Tiberius moved the senate to admit 
Jesus among the gods, and pronounces 
the letter of Agbarus King of Edessa 
to bo a rocortbof great authority. Nor 
were these errors the effects of super- 
stition; ,for to superstition Addisefh 
was by no means prone. The truth is 
that he was writing about what he did 
not understand. 

Miss Aikiri has discovered a letter, 
from which it ajipcars that, w'hile Ad- 
dison resided at Oxford, he was one of 
several wTiters whom the bfiokscllcrs 
engaged to make an Englisli version of 
Herodotus; and she infers that he must 
have bee < a good Greek scholar. We 
can allow very little weight to this ar- 
Y 
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gBment, when wc consider that his 
fellow -labourers were to have been 
Boyle and Blackmore. Boyle is re- 
membered chiefly as the nominal au- 
thor of the worst book on Greek history 
and philology that ever was printed ; 
and this book, bad as it is, Boyle was 
unable to produce without help. Of 
Blackmorc’s attainments in the ancient 
tongues, it may be suflScient to say that, 
in his prose, he has confounded an 
aphorism with an apophthegm, and 
that when, in his verse, he treats of 
classical subjects, his habit is to regale 
his readers with four false quantities to 
a page. 

guireSiemrof Addi^^ were o f as much 
Be rvtce'tbliim asTf th e y had been m ore I 
^e^ensive^^ 'rhe worIdZgcneraTI y gTves I 
i ts admiration, not to the man who does | 


hut to _thc man who d oes best what 


irndHtudes dt ^w^ "BenHe^^as so im 
measurably superior to all the other 
scholars of his time that few among 
them could discover his superiority. 
But the accQm plhdiTUPnt \i\ Ad- 


diso n excelled his contemporaries-ffi as 
th efir^ It is now, highly valued and 
assTduonsly cultiv^d at all English 


8cati" oF1cai’hing. E verT body who had 
been at a public school .h^^ wrjUeiJ 
T.ptin ] many had written' suclP 

verses with tolerable success, and were 
quite able to appreciate, though by no 
means able to rival, t he skill with which 
Addififtp imitated iBsiiiifiSJ^n 

the B^ometer The Bowling Grc.gii 
were appHaid^-by hundreds, tcL-whom 
the Dissertation on the Epistles of 
Phalaris was as unintelligible as the 
hieroglyphics on an obelisk. 

Pur ity of stvle^ and an easy flow of. 


n umber s, are common to all A ddi son^s 
LHm poems . Our favourite piece is 
the tiattle of the Cranes and Pygmies ; 
for in that piece we discern a gleam of 
the fancy and humour which many 
years later enlivened thousands of 
breakfast tables. Swift boasted that 
he was never known to steal a hint 
and he certainly owed as little to his 
predecessors as any modem writer. Yet 
we cannot help suspecting that he bor- 
rowed, perhaps unccnsciously, one of the 


happiest touches in his Voyage to Lil- 
liput from Addison’s verses. Let our 
readers judge. 

“ The Emperor,” says Gulliver, “ is 
taller by about the breadth of my nail 
than any of his court, which alone is 
enough to strike an awe into the be- 
holders.” 

About thirty years before Gulliver’s 
Travels appeared, Addison w'rote these 
lines : 

Jamque acies inter medias seso arduus 
infert 

Pygmeadum ductor, qiii, malcstate veren- 
dus, 

inecssuquo gravis, icliquos supereminet 
omnes 

Mole gigantea, mcdianiquo exsurgit in 
xdnam.” 

The Latin poems of Addison were 
greatly and justly admired both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, before his 
name had ever been heard by the wits 
who thronged the coflechouses round 
Drury-Lanc theatre. In his twenty- 
second year, ho ventured to appear 
before the public as a writer of English 
verse. He addressed some compliment- 
ary lines to Drydcn, wlio, after many 
triumphs and many reverses, had at 
length reached a secure and lonely 
eminence among the literary men of 
that age. Dryden appears to have been 
much gratified by the young scholar’s 
praise ; and an interchange of civilities 
and good offices followed. Addison was 
probably introduced by Dryden to 
Congreve, and was certainly presented 
by Congreve to Charles Montague, who 
was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and leader of the Whig party in the 
House of Commons. 

At this time Addison seemed inclined 
to devote himself to poetry, lie pub- 
lished a translation of part of the 
fourth Gkiorgic, Lines to King William, 
and other performances of equal value, 
that is to say, of no value at all. But 
in those days, the public was in the 
habit of receiving with applause pieces 
which would now have little chance of 
obtaining the Newdigate prize or the 
Seatonian prize. And the reason is ob- 
vious. The heroic couplet was then the 
favourite measure. The art ol‘ arran ging 
words in that measure, so thai the lines 
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maj flow smoothly, that the accents 
may fall correctly, that the rhymes may 
strike the ear strongly, and that there 
may lie a pause at the end of every 
distich, is an art as mechanical as that 
of mending a kettle or shoeing a horse, 
and may be learned by any human 
being who has sense enough to learn 
any thing. But, like other mechanical 
arts, it was gradually improved by 
means of many experiments and many 
failni'es. It was reserved for Pope to 
diseover the trick, to make himself 
cumplctc master of it, and to teach it 
to every body else. From the time when 
his l^astorals appeared, heroic versifi- 
cation became matter of rule and com- 
jniss ; and, bcibre long, all artists were 
o]i a level. Hundreds of dunces who 
never blundered on one happy thought 
or expression were able to write reams 
of coujdets which, as far as euphony 
was concerned, could not be (listin- 
gs ’sbedfrom those of Pope himsell’, and 
which very clever vTiters of the reign 
of Charles the Second, Koebester, for 
example, or Marvel, or Oldham, would 
have contemplated with admiring des- 
pair. 

Ben JonSon was a groat man, Hoole 
a very small man. But Hoole, coming 
after Pope, had learned how to manu- 
facture (iecasyliable verses, and poured 
tliein forth by thousands and tens of 
thousands, all as well turned, as smooth, 
and ns like oacdi other as the blocks 
wliich have, passed through Mr. Brunei’s 
mill in the dockyard at Portsmouth. 
Ben’s heroic couplets resemble blocks 
rudely hewn out by an un])ractised 
hand, with a blunt hatcliet. Ikikc us a 
specimen his translation of a celebrated 
passage in the JEneid : 

“Tliis child our parent earth, stirr’d up 
wilh spite 

Of all the gods, brought forth, and, as some 
write. 

She was last sister of that giant rare 
That sought to scale Jove’s court, right 
swift of i);wje. 

And swifter far of wing, a monster vast 
And dreudful. Look, how many plumes 
are placed 

On her huge corpse, so many waking eyes 
Stick underneatl^ and, which may stranger 
rise 

In the report, as many tongues she wears.*’ 

Compare with these jagged mis- 


shapen distichs the neat fabric which 
Hoolc’s machine produces in unlimited 
abundance. Wc take the first lines on 
whicli we open in his version of Tasso. 
They are neither better nor worse than 
the rest : 

“ 0 thou, whoe’er thou art, whose steps are 
led. 

By choice or fate, these lonely shores to 
tr(;ad, 

No greater wonders east or west can boast 

Than yon small island on the pleasing 
coast. 

If o’er thy sight would blissful scenes ex- 
plore. 

The current pass, and .seek the further 
shore.” 

Ever since the time of Pope there has 
been a glut of lines of this sort; and wc 
arc now ac^Httle disposed to admho a 
man for being able to write them, as 
for being able to write his name. But 
in the days of William the Third such 
versification was rare ; and a rhymer 
who had any skill in it passed for a 
great poet, just as in the dark ages a 
})ci*son who could write his name passed 
for a great clerk. Accordingly, Duke, 
Stepney, Granville, Walsh, and others 
whose only title to fame was that they 
said in tolerable metro wdiat might have 
been as well said in prose, or what was 
not worth saying at all, were honoured 
with marks of distinction which ought 
to be reserved for genius. With these 
Addison must have ranked, if‘ he had 
not earned true and lasting glory by 
])crforraances which very little resem- 
bled his juvenile poems. 

Drydcii was now busied with Virgil, 
and obtained from Addison a critical 
preface to the Georgies. In return for 
this service, and for other services of 
the same kind, the veteran poet, in the 
postscript to the translation of the 
A^ncid, complimented his young friend 
with great liberality, and indeed with 
more liberality than sincerity. Ho af- 
fected to be afraid that his own per- 
furmance would not sustain a com- 
parison with the version of the fourth 
Gcorgic, by “the most ingenious Mr. 
Addison of Oxford.” “After his bees,” 
added Drydeii, “my latter swarm is 
scarcely worth the hiving.” 

The had now arrived when it 
was necessary for Addison to choose a 
Y 2 
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callinj 5 » Every thing seemed to point 
Ins course towards the clerical profes- 
sion. Hifl habits were r egula r, his opi- 
liions orthodox. His college had large 
ecc'IeSslUStieai prclcrmciit in its gift, and 
boasts that it has given at least one 
bishop to almost every see in England. 
Dr. Lancelot Addison held an honour- 
able place in the Church, and had sef 
his heart on seeing his son a clergyman. 
It is clear, from some expressions in 
the young man’s rhymes, that his in- 
tention was to take orders. But Charles 
Montague interfered. Montague had 
first brought himself into notice by 
verses, well timed and not contemptibly 
written, but never, we think, rising 
above mediocrity. Fortunately for him- 
self and for his country, he c^rly quitted 
poetry, in which he could never have 
attained a rank as high as that of 
Dorset or Rochester, and turned his 
mind to official and parliamentary hu- 
eincss. It is written that the ingenious 
person who undertook to instruct Ras- 
selas, prince of Abyssinia, in the art of 
flying, ascended ten eminence, waved 
his wings, sprang into the air, and in- 
stantly dropped into the lake. But it 
is added that the wings, wliicli w’-crc 
unable to support him through the sky, 
bore him up effectually as soon as he 
was in the water. This is no bad tyj)c of 
the fate of Charles Montague and of men 
like him. When he attempted to soar 
into the regions of poetical invention, 
he altogetlier failed; but, as soon as he 
had descended from that ethereal ele- 
vation into a lower and grosser clement, 
his talents instantly raised him above 
the mass. He became a distinguished 
financier, debater, courtier, and i)arty 
leader. He still retained his fondness 
for the pursuits of his early days ; hut 
he showed that fondness not by weary- 
ing the public with liis own feeble per- 
formances, but by discovering and en- 
couraging literary excellence in others. 
A croAvd of W'its and poets, who would 
easily have vanquished him as a com- 
petitor, revered him as a judge and a 
patron. In his plans for the encourage- 
ment of learning, he was cordially sup- 
ported by the ablest and most virtuous 
of his colleagues, the Lord Chancel- 
lor Somers. Though both these great 


statesmen had a sincere love of letters, 
it w'as not solely from a love of let- 
ters that they were desirous to enlist 
3’‘Ouths of high intellectual qualifica- 
tions in the public service. The Revo- 
lution had altered the 'whole system of 
government. Before that event the press 
had been controlled by censors, and the 
Parliament had sat only two months in 
eight years. Now the press M'as free, 
and had begun to exercise unprece- 
dented influence on the public mind. 
Parliament met annually and sat long. 
The chief power in the state had passed 
to the House of Commons. At such a 
conjuncture, it was natural that li- 
terary and oratorical talents should 
rise in value. There was danger tiiat 
a Government which ncglcct(;d such 
talents might be subverted by them. It 
was, therefore, a profound and enlight- 
ened policy which led Montague and 
Somers to attach such talents to the 
Whig party, by the strongest ties both 
of interest and of gratitude. 

It is remarkable that in a neighbour- 
ing country, wc have recently seen 
similar effects follow from simihir 
causes. The revolution of July ISdd 
established representative governineiit 
in France. The met* of lettci-s instantly 
rose to the highest iinj)ortancc in the 
state. At tlic present moment most of 
the persons whom we see at the head 
both of the Administration and of tlic 
Opposition have been Professors, His- 
torians, Journalists, Poets. The in- 
fluence of the lilerary class in England, 
during the generation which followed 
the Revolution, was great, but by no 
means so great as it has lately been 
ill France. For, in England, the aris- 
tocracy of intellect had to contend 
with a powerful and deeply rooted 
aristocracy of a very different kind. 
France had no Somersets and Slircws- 
huries to keep down her Addisons and 
Priors. 

^It was in the year 1699, when Addi- 
son had just completed liis twenty- 
seventh year, that the course of his life 
was finally determined. Both the 
great chiefs of the Ministry were kindly 
dis])osc(l towards him. In political 
opinions he already was -wdiat he con- 
tinued to be through life, a firm, though 
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a moderate Whig. He had addressed 
the most polished and vigorous of his 
early English lines to Somers, and had 
dedicated to Montague a Latin poem, 
truly Virgilian, both in style and 
rhythm, on the peace of Kyswick. The 
wish of the young poet’s great friends 
was, it should seem, to employ him in 
the service of the Crown abroad. But 
an intimate knowledge of the French 
language was a qualitication indispen- 
. sable to a diplomatist; and this quali- 
lication Addison had not acquired. It 
was, therefore, thought desirable that 
he should pass some time on the conti- 
nent in preparing himself for official 
emjiloynicnt. His own means userc 
not sucli as would enable him to travel: 
hut a pension of three hundred pounds 
a year was procured for him by the in- 
terest of the Lord Chancellor. It seems 
to have been apprehended that some 
dillienlty might be started by the rulers 
of Magdalene College;. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wrote in the 
strongest terms to Hough. The State 
— such was tlie.])ur])ort of Montague’s 
letter — could not, at that time, sjiare 
to tlie Chureli such a man as Addison. 
Too many high civil posts were already 
occupied l)y adventurers, who, destitute 
of every liberal art and sentiment, at 
once pillaged and disgraced the country 
which they pretended to serve. It had 
become necessary to recruit for the 
public service from a \'cry ditfereiit 
class, from that class of which Addison 
was tlie representative. The close of 
the Minister’s letter was remarkable. 
“I am called,” he said, “an enemy of 
the Clmreli. But I will never do it 
any other injury than keeping Mr. 
Addison out cd’ it.” 

Tliis interference was successful ; 
and, ill the summer of 1099, Addison, 
made a rich man by his pension, and 
still retaining his fellowship, quitted 
his beloved Oxford, an^ set out on 
his travels. He crossed from Dover to 
Calais, proceeded to Paris, and was re- 
ceived therewith great kindness and po- 
liteness by a kinsman of his Iricnd Mon- 
tague, Cliaiics Earl of Manchester, who 
had just been a]ipoiiited Ambassador to 
the Court of France. The Countess, a 
Whig and a toast, was probably as gra- 


cious as her lor^l ; for Addison long 
retained an agreeable recollection of the 
impression which she at this time made 
on him, andm some lively lines written 
on the glasses of the Kit Cat Club, de- 
scribed the envy which her checks, 
glowing with the genuine bloom of 
England, had excited among the 
painted beauties of Versailles. 

Lewis the Fourteenth was at this 
time expiating the vices of his youth 
by a devotion which had no root in 
reason, and bore no fruit of charity. 
The servile literature of France had 
changed its • character to suit the 
changed character of the prince. No 
book appeared that had not an air of 
sanctity. Racine, who was just dead, 
had passed the close of his life in 
writing sacred dramas ; and Dacier 
was seeking for the Athanasian myste- 
ries in Plato. Addison described this 
state of things in a short but lively and 
graceful letter to Montague. Another 
letter, written about the same time to 
the Lord Chancellor, conveyed the 
strongest assurances of gratitude and 
attachment. “ The only return I can 
make to your Lordship,” said Addison, 
“will be to apply myself entirely to my 
business.” With this view he quitted 
Paris and repaired to Blois, a place 
where it was supposed that the French 
language was si)oken in its highest pu- 
rity, and where not a single English- 
man could bo found. Here he jmssed 
some months ])lcasantly and profitably. 
Of his way of life at Blois, one of his 
associates, an Abbe named Philippeaux, 
gave an account to Joseph Spence. If 
this account is to be trusted, Addison 
studied much, mused much, talked 
little, had fits of absence, and cither 
had no love affairs, or was too discreet 
to confide them to the Abbe. A man 
who, even when surrounded by fellow 
countrymen and fellow students, had 
always been remarkably shy and silent, 
was not likely to he loquacious in a 
foreign tongue, and among foreign 
com[)anions. But it is clear from Ad- 
dison’s letters, some of which were long 
after published in the Guardian, that, 
‘.vhilc he appeared to be absorbed in 
his own meditations, he was really ob- 
serving French society with that keen 
Y 3 
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and illy, yet not illnaturcd side glance, the clFect of his civility rather than ap- 
which w£is peculiarly his own. ( probation.” Now, nothing is better 

From Blois he returned to Paris; and, known of Boilean than that he w’as sin- 
having now mastered the French Ian- gularly sparing of compliments. We 
guage, found great pleasure in the society do not remember that either friendship 
of French philosophers and poets. He or fear ever induced him to bestow 
gave an account, in a letter to Bishop praise on any composition which he did 
Hough, of two highly interesting con- not approve. On literary questions, 
versations, one with Malbranchc, the his caustic, disdainful, and self-confi- 
othcr with Boileau. Malbranchc cx- dent spirit rebelled against that autho- 
pressed great partiality for the English, rity to which every thing else in France 
and extolled the genius of Newton, bowed down. He bad the spirit to tell 
but shook his head when Hobbes was Lewis the Fourteenth firmly and even 
mentioned, and was indeed so unjust rudely, that his Majesty knew nothing 
as to call the author of the Leviathan about poetiy, and admired verses which 
a poor silly creature. Addison’s mo- were detestable. What was there in 
desty restrained him from fully rela- Addison’s position that could induce 
ting, in his letter, the circumstances of the satirist, whose stern and fastidious 
his introduction to Boileau. Boileau, temper had been the dread of two gene- 
having survived the friends and rivals rations, to turn sycophant for the first 
of his youth, old, deaf, and melancholy, and last time? Nor was Boileau’s con- 
lived in retirement, seldom went either tempt of modern Latin either injudi- 
to Court or to the Academy, and was cious or peevish. He thought, indeed, 
almost inaccessible to strangers. Of that no poem of the first order would 
the English and of English literature ever be written in a dead language, 
he knew nothing. He had hardly And did ho think amiss? Has not the 
heard the name of Dryden. Some of experience of centuries confinned his 
our countrymen, in the warmth of their opinion? Boileau also thought it ju'o- 
patriotism, have asserted that this ig- bahle that, in the best modern Latin, a 
norance must have been affected. We writer of the Augustan age would have 
own that we see no ground for such a detected ludicrous improprieties. And 
supposition. English literature was to who can think otlicrwise? What ino- 
the French of the age of Lewis the dem scholar can honestly declare that 
'Fourteenth what German literature he secs the smallest impurity in the 
was to our own grandfathers. Very style of Livy? Yet is it not certain 
few, we suspect, of the accomplished that, in the style of Livy, Pollio, whose 
men who, sixty or seventy years ago, taste had been formed on the banks of 
used to dine in Leicester Square with the Tiber, detected the inelegant idiom 
Sir Joshua, or at Streatham with Mrs. of the Po? Has any modern scholar 
Thrale, had the slightest notion that tinderstood Latin better than Frederic 
Wieland was one of the first wits and the Great understood French? Yet 
poets, and Lessing, beyond all dispute, is it not notorious that Frederic the 
the first critic in Europe. Boileau Great, after reading, speaking, wri- 
knew just as little about the Paradise ting French, and nothing but French, 
Lost, and about Absalom and Ahito- during more than half a century, after 
phel; but he had read Addison’s Latin unlearning his mother tongue in order 
poems, and admixed them greatly, to learn French, after living familiarly 
They had given him, he said, quite a during mai^V years with French asso- 
new notion of the state of learning and ciates, could not, to the last, compose 
taste among the English. Johnson in French, without imminent risk of 
will have it that these praises were in- committing some mistake which would 
sincere. “ Nothing,” says he, “ is have moved a smile in the literary cir- 
better known of Boileau than that he cles of Paris ? Do we believe that 
had an. injudicious and peevish con- Erasmus and Pracastorius wrote Latin 
tempt of modern Latin; and therefore as well as Dr. Robertson and Sir Waiter 
his profession of regard was probably Scett wTote English? And arc there 
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not in the DiKsertatioh on India, the 
last of Dr. Robertson’s works, in Wa- 
verley, in Marmion, Scotticisms at 
which a London apprentice would 
lau^h? Jlut does it follow, because we 
think tlms, that we can find nothing 
to admire in the noble alcaics of Gray, 
or in the playful elegiacs of Vincent 
Bourne? Surely not. Nor was Boileau 
so ignorant or tasteless as to be inca- 
pable of appreciating good modem 
Latin. In the very letter to which 
Johnson alludes, Boileau says — “ No 
croyez pas pourtant que je veuille par 
la blamer les vers Latins quo vous 
in’avcz ciivoyes d’un de vos illustres 
acad^miciens. Je les ai trouves fort 
beaux, ct dignes de Vida et de Sanna- 
zar, mais non pas d’llorace ct dc Vir- 
gile.” Several poems, ip modern Ijatin, 
have been praised by Boileau quite as 
liberally as it was his habit to praise 
any thing. He says, for example, of 
the PtTC Fraguicr’s epigrams, that 
Catullus seems to have come to life 
again. But the best i)roof that Boileau 
did not feel the undiscerning contempt 
for modern Latin verses which has 
been imputed to him, is, that he wrote 
and published Latin verses in several 
metres. Indeed it happens, curiously 
enough, that the most severe censure 
ever pronounced by him on modern 
Latin is conveyed in Latin hexameters. 
We allude to the fragment which be- 
gins— 

“ Quid immoris iterummebalbutiroTiatinis, 
LflMgc Al}>es citra natum do patre Si- 
cam bro, 

Musa, jubes?” 

For these reasons we feel assured 
that the praise which Boileau bestowed 
on the Machinas Gesticulantes, and the 
Gerano- Pygmccomachia^Mv&s sincere. He 
certainly opened himself to Addison 
with a freedom which was a sure indi- 
cation of esteem. Literature was the 
chief subject of conversation. The old 
man talked on his favourite theme much 
and well, indeed, as his young hearer 
thought, incomparably well. Boileau 
had undoubtedly some of the qualities 
of a great critic. He wanted imagina- 
tion; but he had strong sense. His 
literary code was formed on narrow 
principles; but in applying it, he showed 


great judgment and penetration. In 
mere style, abstracted from the ideas ot 
which stylo is the garb, his taste was 
excellent. He was wcdl acquainted 
with the great Greek writers ; and, 
though unable fully to ap])rccifitc their 
creative genius, i-admired the majestic 
simplicity of their manner, and had 
learned from them to dcjspise bombas* 
and tinsel. It is easy, we think, to dis- 
cover, in the Spectator and the Guar- 
dian, traces of the influence, in 'part 
salutary and in part j-iernicious, whicli 
the mind of Boileau had on the mind 
of Addison.^ 

While Addison was at Paris, an event 
took place which made that capital a 
disagreeable residence for an English- 
man and a Whig. Charles, second ot 
the name, Ring of S||ain, died; and 
bequeathed his dominions to Philip, 
Duke of Anjou, a younger son of the 
Dauphin. The King of France, in 
direct violation of his engagements 
both with Great Britain and with the 
States General, accepted tlie bequest 
on behalf of his grandson. Tlie House 
of Bourbon was at the summit of human 
grandeur. England had been outwitted, 
and found herself in a situation at once 
degrading and perilous. The i)eo])Je 
of France, not presaging the calamities 
by which they were destined to ex])iatc 
the perfidy of their sovereign, went 
mad with pride and delight. Every 
man looked as if a great estate had 
just been left him, “ The French con- 
versation,” said Addison, “begins to 
grow insupportable ; that which was 
before the vainest nation in t’ . * world 
is now worse than ever.” Sick of the 
arrogant exultation of the Parisians, 
and probdbly foreseeing that the peace 
between France and England could not 
be of long duration, be sot off for Italy. 

In December 1700* he embarked at 
Marseilles. As ho glided along the 
Ligurian coast, he was delighted by the 
sight of myrtles and olive trees, which 

♦ It is stranf?o that Addison should, in the 
first line of his travels, have misdated bis 
dej>arture from Marseilles by a wliolo ye.ar, 
and still more stran^ that this slip of the 
pen, which throws the whole narrative into 
inextricable confusion, should have been re- 
pctvfe in a succession of editions, and never 
detected by Tickell or by Hurd, 
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retained their verdure under the winter 
solstice. Soon, however, he encountered 
one of the hlack storms of the MediLer- 
rancan. The captain of the ship gave 
up all for lost, and confessed himself 
to a capuchin who hap])eued to be on 
board. The English heretic, in the 
mean time, fortified himself against 
the terrors of death with devotions of 
a very different kind. How strong an 
impression this perilous voyage made 
on him, appears from the ode, “ How 
arc tliy servants blest, 0 Lord !’' which 
was long after published in the Spec- 
tator. After sonic days of discomfort 
and danger, Addison was glad to land 
lit Savona, and to make his way, over 
mountains where no road had yet been 
hewn out by art, fo the city of Genoa. 

At Genoa, If ill ruled by her own 
Doge, and by the nobles wliosc names 
were inscribed on her Book of Gold, 
Addison made a short stay. He ad- 
mired tlic narrow streets overhung by 
long lines of towering palaces, the 
walls rich with frescoes, the gorgeous 
temple of the Annunciation, and the 
tapestries whereon were recorded the 
long glories of the house oi Doria. 
Tliencc he hastened to Milan, where 
ho contcmjilatcd the Gothic magnifi- 
cence of the cathedral with more won- 
(fer til an plea sure. He passed Lake 
Beiiacus wiiilc a gale was blowing, and 
saw the waves raging as they raged 
when Virgil looked upon them. At 
Venice, then the gayest spot in Europe, 
the travcllct^ spent the Carnival, the 
gayest season of the year, in the midst 
of masques, dances, and serenades. 
Here he was at once diverted and pro- 
voked, by the absurd dramatic pieces 
wliich then disgraced the Italian stage. 
To one of those pieces, however, he I 
was indebted for a valuable bint. He 
was present when a ridiculous play 
on the death of Cato was performed. 
Cato, it seems, was in love with a 
daughter of Scipio. The lady had given 
her heart to Ccesar. The rejected lover 
determined to destroy himself. He ap- 
peared seated in his library, a dagger 
in his hand, a Plutarch and a Tasso 
before him ; and, in this position, he 
pronounced a soliloquy before he struck 
the blow. We are surprised that so 


remarkable a circumstance as this 
should have escaped the notice of all 
Addison’s biographers. There cannot, 
we conceive, be the smallest doubt that 
this scene, in spite of its absurdities 
and anachronisms, struck the travel- 
ler’s imagination, and suggested to him 
the thought of bringing Cato on the 
English stage. It is well known tlmt 
about this time he began his tragedy, 
and that he finished the first four acts 
before he returned to England. 

On his way from Venice to Rome, 
he was drawn some miles out ol' the 
beaten road, by a wish to see the 
smallest independent state in Europe. 
On a rock where the snow still lay, 
though the Italian spring was now fai‘ 
advanced, was perched the little fortress 
of San Marino., The roads which led 
to the secluded town were so bad that 
few travellers had ever visited it, and 
none had ever published an account of 
it. Addison could not suppress a good- 
natured smile at the simple manners 
and institutions of this singular com- 
munity. But he observed, with the 
exultation of a AVhig, that the rude 
mountain tract which formed the ter- 
ritory of the republic swarmed with 
an honest, healthy, and contented pea- 
santry, while the rich plain which sur- 
I rounded the metropolis of civil and 
spiritual tyranny was scarcely less 
desolate than the uncleared wilds of 
America. 

At Rome Addison remained on his 
first visit only long enough to ca1«h a 
glimpse of St. Peter’s and of the Pan- 
theon. His haste is the more extra- 
ordinary because the Holy Week was 
close at hand. He has given no hint 
which can enable us to pronounce why 
ho chose to fly from a spectacle which 
every year allures from distant regions 
persons of far less taste and sensibility 
than his. Possibly, travelling, as he 
did, at the charge of a Government 
distinguished by its enmity to the 
Church of Rome, he may have thought 
that it would be imprudent in him to 
assist at the most magnificent rite of 
that Church. Many eyes would be 
upon him; and he might find it dif- 
ficult to behave in such a manner as 
to give offence neither to his patrons 
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in England, nor to those among whom 
he resided. Whatever his motives may 
have been, he turned liis back on the 
most august and affecting ceremony 
which isiciiown among men, and posted 
along tlie Appian Way to Naples. 

Naples was then destitute of what 
arc now, perhaps, its chief attractions. 
The lovely bay and the awful mountain 
were indeed there. But a farmhouse 
stood on the theatre of Herculaneum, 
and rows of vines grew over the streets 
of Pompeii. The temples of Pastum 
had not indeed been liiddcn from the 
eye of man by any great convulsion of 
auiturc ; but, strange to say, their 
existence was a secret even to artists 
and antiquaries. Though situated with- 
in a few hours’ journey of a great 
cajhtal, where Salvator had not long 
before painted, and where Vico was 
then lecturing, those noble remains 
were as little known to Europe as the 
ruined cities overgrown by the forests 
of Yucatan. What was to be seen at 
Najdes, Addison saw. He climbed Ve- 
suvius, explored the tunnel of Posi- 
lipo, and wandered among the vines 
and almond trees of Caprcac. But 
neither the wonders of nature, nor 
those of art, could so occupy his atten- 
tion as to })rcverit him from noticing, 
thougli cursorily, the abuses of the 
government and the misery of the 
people. The great kingdom which 
liad just descended to Philip the Fifth, 
was in a state of paralytic dotage. 
EvcH Castile and Aragon were sunk in 
wretchedness. Yet, compared with the 
Italian dej^eiidencics of the S])anish 
crown, Castile and Aragon might be 
called prosp('rous. It is clear that all 
rhe observations which Addison made 
in Italy tended to confirm him in the 
politicLd opinions which he had adopted 
at home. To the last, lie always spoke 
of foreign travel as the best euro for 
Jacobitism. In his Freeholder, the 
Tory foxliuntcr asks what travelling is 
good for, except to teach a man to 
jabber Frcncli, and to talk against pas- 
sive obedience. 

From Naples, Addison returacd. to 
Romo by sea, along the coast which 
his favourite Virgil had celebrated. 
The felucca passed the headland where 


the oar and trumpet were placed by 
the Trojan adventurers on the tomb of 
Misenus, and anchored at night under 
the shelter of the fabled promontory of 
Circe. The voyage ended in the Tiber, 
still overhung with dark verdure, and 
still turbid with yellow sand, as when 
it met the eyes of Aeneas. From the 
ruined port of Ostia, the stranger hnrri cd 
to Rome ; and at Rome he remained 
during those hot and' sickly months 
when, even in the Augustan age, all 
who could make their escape fled from 
mad dogs and from streets black with 
funerals, to gather the first figs of the 
season in the country. It' is probable 
that, when he, long after, poured forth 
in verse his gratitude to the Provi- 
dence which had enabled liim to breathe 
unhurt in tainted air, lb was thinking 
of the August and September which he 
pa.?scd at Rome. 

It was not till the latter end of Oc- 
tober that he tore himself away from 
the masterpieces of ancient and mo- 
dern art which arc collected in tlic city 
so long the mistress of the world. lie 
then journeyed northward, passed 
through Sienna, and for a moment for- 
got his prejudices in favour of classic 
architecture as he looked on the mag- 
nificent cathedral. At Florence he 
spent some days with the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, who, cloyed with the plea- 
sures of ambition, and impatient of its * 
pains, fearing both parties, and loving 
neither, had determined to liide in an 
Italian retreat talents and accomplish- 
ments which, if they had been united 
with fixed princijdes and civil courage, 
might have made him the foremost man 
of his age. These days, we are told, 
passed pleasantly ; and we can easily 
believe it. For Addison was a delight- 
ful companion when he was at his case; 
and the Duke, though he seldom forgot 
that he was a Talbot, had the inviilu- 
able art of putting at case all who came 
near him. 

Addison gave some time to Florence, 
and especially to the sculptures in the 
Museum, which he preferred even to 
those of the Vatican. He then imrsued 
his journey through a country in which 
the ravages of the last war were still 
discernible, and in which all men were 
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looking forward with dread to a still 
iiercer conilict. Eugene had already 
descended from the Rhaetian Alps, to 
dispute with Catinat the rich plain of 
Lombardy. The faithless ruler of 
Savoy was still reckoned among the 
allies of Ijcwis. England had not yet 
actually declared war against Prance: 
but Manchester had left Paris; and the 
negotiations which produced the Grand 
Alliance against the House of Bour- 
bon were in progress. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it was desirable for an 
English traveller to reach neutral 
ground without delay. Addison re- 
solved to cross Mont Cenis. It was 
December; and the road was very dif- 
ferent from that which now reminds 
the stranger of the power and genius 
of Napoleon.® The winter, however, 
was mild; and the passage was, for 
those times, easy. To this journey 
Addison alluded when, in the ode which 
we have already quoted, he said that 
for him the Divine goodness had 
warmed the hoary Alpine hills. 

It was in the midst of the eternal 
snow that he composed his Epistle to 
his friend Montague, now Lord Ha- 
lifax. That Epistle, once widely re- 
nowned, is now known only to curious 
readers, and will hardly be considered 
by those to whom it is known as in any 
perceptible degree heightening Addi- 
son’s fame. It is, however, decidedly 
superior to any English composition 
which he had previously published. 
Nay, we think it quite as good as any 
poem in heroic metre which appeared 
during the interval between the death 
of Dryden and the publication of the 
Essay on Criticism. It contains pas- 
sages as good as the second-rate pas- 
sages of Pope, and would have added 
to the reputation of Parnell or Prior. 

But, whatever be the literary merits 
or defects of the Epistle, it undoubt- 
edly does honour to the principles a,nd 
spirit of the author. Halifax had now 
nothing to give. He hUd fallen from 
power, had been held up to obloquy, 
had been impeached by the House of 
Commons, and, though his Peers had 
dismissed the impeachment, had, as it 
seemed, little chance of ever again fill- 
ing high office. The Epistle, written 


at such a time, is one among many 
proofs that there was no mixture of 
cowardice or meanness in the suavity 
and moderation which distinguished 
Addison from all the other public men 
of those stormy times. 

At Geneva, the traveller learned that 
a partial change of ministry had taken 
place in England, and that the Earl of 
Manchester ha^ become Secretary of 
State. Manchester exerted himself to 
serve his young friend. It was thought 
advisable that an English agent should 
be near the person of Eugene in Italy ; 
and Addison, whose diplomatic educa- 
tion was now finished, was the man 
selected. He was preparing to enter 
on his honourable functions, when all 
his prospects were for a time darkened 
by the death of William the Third. 

Anne had long felt a strong aversion, 
personal, political, and religious, to the 
Whig party. That aversion appeared 
in the first measures of her reign. Man- 
chester was deprived of the seals, after 
he had held them only a few weeks. 
Neither Somers nor Halifax w’as sworn 
of the Privy Council. Addison shared 
the fate of his three patrons. His hopes 
of employment in the public service 
were at an end; his pension was stopped; 
and it was necessary for him to sup- 
port himself by his own exertions. He 
became tutor to a young English tra- 
veller, and appears to have rambled 
with his pupil over great part of Swit- 
zerland and Germany. At this time 
he wrote his pleasing treatise oif Me- 
dals. It was not published till after 
his death; but several distinguished 
scholars saw the manuscript, and gave 
just praise to the grace of the style, 
and to the learning and ingenuity 
evinced by the quotations. 

Prom Germany Addison repaired to 
Holland, where he learned the melan- 
clioly news of his father’s death. After 
passing some months in the United 
Provinces, he returned about the close 
of the year 1703 to England. He was 
th6re cordially received by his friends, 
and introduced by them into the Kit 
Cat Club, a society in which were col- 
lected aU the various talents and ac- 
complishments which then gave lustre 
to the Wliig party. 
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Addison was, during some months 
after his return from the Continent, 
bard pressed by pecuniary difficulties. 
But it was soon in the power of his 
noble patrons to serve him effectually. 
A political change, silent and gradual, 
but of the highest importance, was in 
daily progress. The accession of Anne 
had been hailed by the Tories with 
transports of joy and hope ; and for a 
time it seemed that the Whigs had fallen 
never to rise again. The throne was 
surrouiuled by men supposed to be at- ; 
tached to the prerogative and to the ! 
Church ; and among these none stood 
so high in the favour of the sovereign 
as the Lord Treasurer Godolphin and 
the Captain General Marlborough. 

The country gentlemen and country 
clergymen had fully expected tlu\t the 
policy of these ministers would be di- 
rectly oi^posed to that which had been 
almost constantly followed by William; 
that the landed interest would be fa- 
voured at the expense of trade ; that 
no addition would be made to the 
funded dclit ; that the privileges con- 
ceded to Dissenters by the late IGng 
would be curtailed, if not withdrawn ; 
that the war with France, if there must 
be such a war, would, on our part, be 
almost entirely naval; and that the 
Government would avoid close con- 
nections with foreign powers, and, above 
all, with Holland. 

But the country gentlemen and coun- 
try clergymen were fated to he de- 
ceived, not for the last time. The iwe- 
judiccs and passions wdiich raged with- ^ 
out control in vicarages, in cathedral 
closes, and in the manor-houses of fox- 
hunting scpiircs, were not shared by the 
chiefs of the ministry. Those states- 
men saw that it was both for the public 
interest, and for their own interest, to 
adoj^t a Whig policy, at least as re- 
spected the alliances of the country and 
the conduct of the war. But, if the 
foreign policy of the Whigs ’were 
adopted, it was impossible to abstain 
from adopting also their financial po- 
licy. The natural consequences fol- 
lowed. The rigid Tories were alienated 
from the Government. The votes of 
the Whigs became necessary to it. The 
votes of the Whigs could be secured 
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only by further concessions ; and fur- 
ther concessions the Queen was induced 
to make. 

At the beginning of the year 1704, 
the state of parties bore a close analogy 
to the state of parties in 1826. In 
1826, as in 1704, there Avas a Tory 
ministry divided into two hostile sec- 
tions. The position of Mr. Canning 
and his friends in 1820 corresponded 
to that which Marlborough and Go- 
dolphin occupied in 1704. Notting- 
ham and Jersey Avere, in 1704, Avhat 
Lord Eldon and Lord Westmoreland 
were in 1826. The Whigs of 1704 
were in a situation resembling that in 
Avhich the Whigs of 1826 stood. In 
1704, Somers, Halifax, Sunderland, 
Cowper, were not in office. There was 
no avoAved coalition between them and 
the moderate Tories. It is probable 
that no direct communication tending 
to such a coalition had yet taken place ; 
yet all men saw that such a coalition 
was inevitable, nay, that it Avas already 
half formed. Such, or nearly such, 
was the state of tilings Avhen tidings 
arrived of the great battle fought at 
Blenheim on the 13th August, 1704. 
By the Whigs the news avus hailed 
Aviih transports of joy and pride. No 
fault, no cause of cpiarrcl, could he re- 
membered by them against the Com- 
mander whose genius had, in one day, 
changed the face of Europe, saved the 
Imperial throne, humbled the House of 
Bourbon, and secured the Act of Set- 
tlement against foreign liostility. The 
feeling of tlie Tories Avas very different. 
They could not indeed, Avitliout im- 
prudence, openly express regret at an 
event so glorious to their country ; but 
their congratulations Avcrc so cold and 
sullen as to give deep disgust to the 
victorious general and his friends. 

Godolphin was not a reading man. 
Whatever time he could spare from 
business he was in the habit of spend- 
ing at Newmarket or at the cardtablc. 
But he was not absolutely indifferent 
to poetry; and ho was too intelligent 
an observer not to perceive that litera- 
ture was a formidable engine of poli- 
tical Avarfare, and that the great Whig 
Icadf 3 had strengthened their party, 

I and raised their character, by extend- 
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ing a liberal and judiciogs patronage 
to godd writers. He was mortified, 
and not without reason, by the ex- 
ceeding badness of the poems which 
appeared in honour of the battle of 
Blenheim. One of tlicsc poems has 
been rescued from oblivion by the ex- 
quisite absurdity of three lines. 

"Think of two thousand Rentlomen at least, 

And efich man mounted on his capering 
beast ; 

Into the Danube they were pushed by 
shoals.’’ 

Wiierc to procure better verses the 
Treasurer did not know. He under- 
stood how to negotiate a loan, or remit 
a subsidy : he was also well versed in 
the history of running liorses and fight- 
ing cocks ; but his accjuaintancc among 
the i)octs was very small. lie con- 
sulted Halifax ; but Halifax affected to 
decdinc the office of adviser. He bad, 
he said, done his best, when be had 
power, to encourage men whose abili- 
ties and acquirements might do honour 
to their countr3^ Those times were 
over. Other maxims had prevailed. 
Merit was suffered to pine in obscurity ; 
and the public money was squandered 
on the undeserving. “ I do know,” he 
added, “ a gentleman who w’oultl cele- 
brate the battle in a manner worthy of 
the subject ; but I will not name him.” 
Godolphin, who was expert at the soft 
answer which turneth away wrath, and 
who was under the necessity of paying 
court to the Whigs, gently replied that 
there was too much ground for Hali- 
fax’s complaints, but that what was 
amiss should in time be rectified, and 
that in the meantime the services of a 
man such as Halifax had described 
should be liberally rewarded. Halifax 
then mentioned Addison, but, mindful 
of the dignity as well as of the pecu- 
niary interest of his friend, insisted that 
the Minister should apply in the most 
courteous manner to Addison himself ; 
and this Godolphin promised to do. 

Addison then occupied a garret up 
three pair of stairs, over a small shop 
in the Haymarket. In this humble 
lodging he was surprised, on the morn- 
ing which followed the conversation 
between Godolphin and Halifax, by a 
visit from no less a person than the 


Right Honourable Henry Boyle, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
afterwards Lord Carleton. This liigh- 
born minister had been sent by the 
Lord Treasurer as ambassador to the 
needy poet. Addison readily under- 
took the proposed task, a task which, 
to so good a Whig, was probably a 
pleasure. When the poem Avas little 
more than half finished, he showed it 
to Godolphin, who w as delighted wdtii 
it, and particularly with the famous 
similitude of the Angel. Addison Avas 
instantly appointed to a Commissioner- 
ship Avorth about tAvo liuiidrcd pounds 
a year, and was assured that this ap- 
pointment Avas only an earnest of 
greater favours. 

The Campaign came forth, and Avas 
as much admired by the public as by 
the Minister, It pleases us less on the 
whole than the Epistle to Halifax. Yet 
it undoubtedly ranks high among the 
jiocms Avhich apj)carcd during tlio 
interval betAveen the death of Dry- 
den and the daAvn of Pope’s ge- 
nius. The chief merit, of the Cani- 
])aign, Ave think, is that Avhieh Avas 
noticed by Johnson, the manly and 
rational rejection of fiction. The first 
gre.at poet whose Ayorks have come 
doAvn to us sang of war long before 
war became a science or a trade. If, 
in his time, there Avas enmity betAveen 
two little Greek towns, each i)oured 
fi>rth its croAvd of citizens, ignorant of 
diseijdine, and armed with im])lements 
of labour rudely turned into weapons. 
On each side appeared cons})ieuous a 
fcAv chiefs, Avhose Avealth had enabled 
them to procure good armour, horses, 
and chariots, and whose leisure had 
enabled them to practise military exer- 
cises. One such chief, if he Avere a 
man of great strength, agility, and 
courage, would probably be more for- 
midable than twenty common men ; 
and the force and dexterity with which 
he flung his spear might have no in- 
considerable share in deciding the 
event of the day. Such Avere pro- 
babl}’- the battles Avith Avhich Hcjmer 
AAms fiimiliar. But Homer related the 
actions of men of a former generation, 
of men Avho sprang from the Gods, and 
communed with the Gods lace to face. 
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of men, one of whom could with ease 
hurl rochs which two sturdy hinds of a 
later period would be unable even to 
lift. He therefore naturally represented 
their martial exploits as resembling in 
kind, but far surpassing in magnitude, 
those of the stoutest and most expert 
combatants of his own age. Achilles, 
clad in celestial armour, drawn by 
celestial coursers, grasping the spear 
which none but himself could raise, 
driving all Troy and Lycia before him, 
and choking Scamander with dead, 
was only a magnilicent exaggeration 
of the real hero, who, strong, learlcss, 
accustomed to the use of weapons, 
guarded by a shield and helmet of the 
best Sidonian fabric, and whirled along 
by horses of Tliessulian breed, struck 
down with his own right arm foe after 
foe. In all rude societies similar notions 
arc found. Tliere are at this day 
countries where the Lifeguardsmau 
JSliaw would be considered as a much 
greater warrior tlian the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Buonapai te lovcfl to describe 
the astonishment with which the Mame- 
lukes looked at his diiiiiiiutivc ligure. 
Mourad Bey, distinguished above all 
liis fellows by bis bodily strength, and 
by the skill with which he managed his 
horse and his sabre, could not believe 
that a mail who was scarcely five feet 
higli, and rode like a butcher, could be 
the greatest soldier in Europe. 

licmicr's descriptions of war had 
thcrclure as much truth as jioctry re- 
quires. But truth was altogether want- 
ing to tlic perfonnanecs ol’ tliose wlio, 
writing about laittlcs wliiclihad scarcely 
any thing in common with the liattles 
of his times, servilely imitated his man- 
ner. The folly of Silius Italicus, in 
particular, is positively nauseous. lie 
undertook to record in verse the vicis- 
situdes of a great struggle between 
generals of the first onler- and liis 
narrative is made up of the hideous 
wounds vdiich these generals inflicted 
with tlieir own hands. Asdrubal flings 
a, vS])ear whicli grazes the shoulder of 
the consul Nero ; but Nero sends liis 
Kj)car into Astlrubal’s side. Fabiiis 
slays Thuris and Butes and Maris and 
Arses, and the longhaired Adlierbcs, 
and the gigantic Thylis, and ISapharus 


and Monsesus, and the trumpeter Mo- 
rinus. Hannibal runsreriisinus through 
the groin with a stake, and breaks the 
backbone of Telcsinus with a huge 
stone. This detestable fashion was 
copied in modern times, and continued 
to prevail down to the ago of Addison. 
Several versifiers Inul described Wil- 
liam turning thousands to flight by 
his single i)rowess, and dyeing the, 
Boyne with Irish blood. Nay, so esti- 
mable a writer as John Bhili})S, tlie 
author of the Splendid Shilling, repre- 
sented Marlborongli as having won thc 
battlc of Blenlicini merely by strength 
of muscle and skill in fence. The fol- 
lowing lines may servo as an example . 

“ Clmrchil], viewing where 

The violence of Tallard most prevailed, 

Cauie to oppose his slaughtering arm. 

. With sjieed 

Precipitate ho mde, urging his way 

O’er hills of gasping heroes, and fallen 
steeds 

llolling in death. Destruction, grim with 
blood. 

Attends his furious course. Around his 
head 

The glowing balls play innocent, while he 

AVith dire impetuous sway deals fatal 
blows 

Among the flying Ganls. In Gallic blood 

He dyes his reeking sword, and strews the 
ground 

Witli headless ranks. AVliat can they do? 
Or how 

Withstand his wide-destroying sword?’" 


Addison, with excellent sense and 
taste, departed from this ridiculous 
fashion, lie reserved Ins praise for 
the qualities which made Marlborough 
truly -rent, aW'- >^^7 

science. But; above all, llie ]mcxcx-' 
firmness of that mind Avliich, i 
in the midst of confusion, uproar, and | 
slaughter, examined and disjiosed ? 
every thing Avitli tW serene wisdom of' 
a higher intclligci ec. 

Here it was that he introduced the 
famous coinjiarisbn of Marlborough to 
an Angel guiding the whirlwind. Wc 
Avill not dispuUi the general justice of 
Johnson's remarks on this passage. 
But wc must point out one circum- 
stance which appears to have cseajied 
all tlie critics. The extraordinary 
cflect which this simile produced when 
it first appeared, and which to the fol- 
lowing generation semned inexplicable, 
is doubcless to be chiefly attributed to 
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a Hue which most read«rs now regard 
as a lwi)le parenthesis, 

Such as, of late, o’er pale Britannia pass’d/* 

Addison spoke, not of a storm, but of 
the storm. The great texnpcst of No- j 
vem1)er 1703, the only tempest which 
in our latitude lias equalled the rage of 
a tropical hurricane, had left a dread- ] 
ful recollection in the minds of all 
men. No other tempest was ever in 
this country the occasion of a parlia- 
mentary address or of a public fast. 
Whole fleets had been cast away. 
Large mansions had been blown down. 
One Prelate had been buried beneath 
the ruins of his palace. London and 
Bristol had presented the appearance 
of cities just sacked. Hundreds of 
families were still in mourning. The 
lirostratc tranks of large trees, and the 
ruins of houses, still attested, in all 
the southern counties, the fury of the 
blast. The popularity which the simile 
of the angel enjoyed among Addison s 
contemporaries, has always seemed to 
us to be a remarkable instance of the 
advantage which, in rhetoric and 
I)octry, the particular has over the 
general. 

Soon after the Campaign, was pub- 
lished Addison’s Narrative of his 
Travels in Italy. The first effect pro- 
duced by this Narrative was disap- 
pointment. The crowd of readers 
who expected politics and scandal, 
speculations on the projects of Victor 
Amadeus, and anecdotes about the 
jollities of convents and the amours ol' 
cardinals and nuns, were confounded 
by finding that the writer’s mind was 
much more occup^-d by the war be- 
tween the Trojans md liutuiians than 
by the war bctwecnWrancc and Aus- 
tria ; and that he seehaed to have heard 
no scandal of later date than the gal- 
lantries of the Empress Faustina. In 
time, however, the judgment of the : 
many was overruled by that of the j 
few ; and, before the book was re- 
printed, it was so eagerly sought that 
it sold for five times the original price. 
It is still read with pleasure : the style 
is pure and flowing ; the classical quo- 
tations and allusions are numerous 
and happy ; and we are now and then 


charmed by that singularly humane 
and delicate humour in which Addison 
excelled all men. Yet this agreeable 
work, even when considered merely as 
the history of a literary tour, may 
justly bo censured on account of its 
faults of omission. We have already 
said that, though rich in extracts from 
the Latin 2)oets, it contains scarcely 
any references to the Latin orators and 
historians. We must add, that it con- 
tains little, or rather no information, 
respecting the history and litiTature of 
modern Italy. To the best of our re- 
membrance, Addison docs not mention 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Boiardo, 
Berni, Lorenzo de* Medici, or Machia- 
velli. He coldly tells us, that at Fer- 
rara he saw the tomb of Ariosto, and 
tliat at Venice he heard the gondediers 
sing verses of Tasso. But for Tasso 
and Ariosto he cared far less than for 
Valerius Flaccus and Sidonius Apol- 
linaris. The gentle flow of the Ticin 
brings a lino of Silius to his mind. The 
sulphurous steam of Albula suggests 
to him several passages of Martial. 
But he has not a word to say of the 
I illustrious dead of Santa Croce ; he 
[crosses the wood of Ravenna without 
j recollecting the Spectre Huntsman, 

[ and wanders up and down Jlimini 
witiiout one thought of Francesca. At 
Paris, he had eagerly sought an intro- 
duction to Boileau ; but he seems not 
to have been at all aw'are th.-it at Flo- 
rence he was in the vicinity of .a ])oet 
witli whom Boileau could not sustain 
a comparison, of the greatest lyric j^oct 
of modern times, Vincciizio Filicaja. 
This is the more remarkable, because 
Filicaja was the favourite jxjct ol’ the 
accomplished Somers, under wLose 
j)rotcction Addison travelled, and to 
whom the account of the Travels is 
dedicated. The truth is, that Addison 
knew little, and cared loss, about the li- 
terature of modern Italy. His favourite 
models were Latin. His favourite critics 
were French. Half the Tuscan poetry 
that he had read seemed to him mon- 
strous, and the other half tawdry. 

Bis Travels were followed by the 
lively Opera of Rosamond. This piece 
was ill set to music, and therefore failed 
on the stage, but it completely succeed- 
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ed in print, and is indeed excellent in Church party had a majority in Far- 
its kind. The smoothness witli which liament. The country squires and rcc- 
the verses glide, and the elasticity with tors, though occasionally uttering a 
which they bound, is, to our cars at savage growl, were for the most part in 
least, very pleasing. We arc inelined a state of torpor, which lasted till they 
to think that if Addison had left heroic were roused into activity, and indeed 
couplets to Pope, and blank verse to into madness, by the prosecution of 
Kowc, and had employed himself in Sacheverell. Harley and his adherents 
writing airy and spirited songs, his were compelled to retire. The victory 
reputation as a poet would have stood of the Whigs was complete. At the 
far higher than it now docs. Some general election of 1708, their strength 
years after his death, Rosamond was in the House of Commons became irre-* 
set to new music by Doctor Arne; and sistible ; and, before the end of that 
was performed with complete success, year, Somers was made Lord President 
Several passages long retained their po- of the Council, and Wharton Lord 
pularity, and were daily sung, during the Lieutenant of Ireland, 
latter part of George the Second’s reign, Addison sat for Malmsbury in the 
at all tlic harpsichords in England. House of Commons which was elected 
While Addison thus amused himself, in 1708. But the House of Commons 
his prospects, and tho prospects of his was not the held for him. The bash- 
party, were constantly becoming bright- fulness of his nature made his wit and 
er and brighter. In the spring of 1705, eloquence useless in debate. He once 
the ministers were freed from the re- rose, but could not overcome his diffi- 
straint imposed by a House of Com- deuce, and ever after remained silent, 
mons, in which Tories of tho most Nobody can think it strange that a 
perverse class had the ascendency, great writer should fail as a speaker. 
The elections were ftwourable to the But many, probably, will think it 
Whigs. The coalition which had been strange that Addison’s failure as a 
tacitly and gradually formed was now speaker should have had no unfavour- 
openly avowed. The Great Seal was able effect on his success as a politician, 
given to Cowper. Somers and Halifax In our time, a man of high rank atid 
were sworn of the Council. Halifax great fortune might, though speaking 
vras sent in the following year to carry very little and very ill, hold a con- 
tlic decorations of the order of the gar- siderable post. But it would now be 
ter to the Electoral Prince of Hanover, inconceivable that a mere adventurer, 
and was accompanied on this honour- a man who, when out of office, must 
aide mission by Addison, who had just live by his pen, should in a few 3n‘an3i 
been made Undersecretary of State, become successively Undersecretary of 
The Secretary of State under whom State, chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
Addison first served was Sir Charles Secretary of State, without sonne ora- 
Hedges, a Tory. But Hedges was torical talent. Addison, without high 
soon dismissed, to malce room for the birth, and with little property, rose to 
most v(dicment of Whigs, Charles, Earl a post which Dukes, the heads of the 
of Sunderland. In every department grc<at houses of Talbot, Russell, and 
of the state, indeed, the High Church- Jientinck, have thought it an honour to 
men wore comiiellcd to give place to fill. Without opening his lips in debate, 
their opponents. At the close of 1707, he rose to a post, the highest that Chat- 
the Tories who still remained in office ham or Fox ever reached. And this 
strove to rally, with Harley at their he did before he had been nine years 
head. But the attempt, though favoured in Parliament. We must look for the 
by the Queen, who had always been a explanation of this seeming miracle to 
Tory at heart, and who had now qnar- the peculiar circumstances in which 
relied ^vith the Duchess of Marlborough, that generation was placed. During 
was unsueecssfnl. The time was not yet. tlu' interval which elapsed between the 
The Captain General was at the height time wh 1 1 the Censorship of the Press 
of popularity and glory. The Low ceased, and the time when parhamen- 
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tary proceedings began to be freely 
rcportiui, literary talents were, to a 
public, man, of much more importance* 
and oratorical talents of much less im- 
portance, than in our cime. At pre- 
sent, the. best way of giving rapid and 
wide publicity to a fact or an argument 
is to introduce that fact or argument 
into a speech made in Parliament. If 
a ]Jolitical tract were to appear superior 
to the Conduct of the Allies, or to the 
•best numbers of the Freeholder, the 
circulation of such a tract would be 
languid indeed when compared with 
the circulation of every remarkable 
word uttered in the deliberations of the 
legislature. A speech made in the 
House of Commons at four in the 
morning is on thirty thousand tables 
before ten. A speech made on the 
]\Ionday is read on the Wednesday by 
multitudes in Antrim and Aberdeen- 
shire. The orator, by the help of the 
shorthand writer, has to a great extent 
superseded the pamphleteer. It was 
not so in the reign of Anne. The best 
speech could then produce no efl'cet ex- 
cept on those who heard it. It was only 
by means of the press that the opinion 
of the public without doors could be iif- 
flucnced: and the opinion of the public 
without doors could not but be of the 
highest importance in a country govern- 
ed by parliaments, and indeed at that 
time governed by triennial parliaments. 
The pen was therefore a more formid- 
able political engine than tlie tongue. 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox contended only 
in Parliament. But Walpole and Pul- 
tency, the Pitt and Fox of an earlier 
period, had not done half of what was 
necessary, when they sat down amidst 
the acclamations of the House of Com- 
mons. They had still to plead their 
cause before tlic country, and this they 
could do only by means of the press. 
Their works are now forgotten. But 
it is certain that there were in Grub 
Street few more assiduous scribblers of 
Thoughts, Letters, Answers, Remarks, 
than these two great chiefs of parties. 
Puitciiey, when leader of the Oppo- 
sition, and possessed of thirty thousand 
a year, edited the Craftsman. Walpole, 
though not a man of literary habits, i 
was the author of at least ten pamph- | 


lets, and retouched and corrected many 
more. 'I’hesc facts sufficiently show of 
how great importance literary assistance 
then was to the contending parties. St. 
John was, certainly, in Anne’s reign, 
the best Tory speaker; Cowper was 
probably the best Whig speaker. But 
it may well be doubted whether St. 
John did so much for the Tories as 
Swift, and whether Cowper did so much 
for the Whigs as Addison. When these 
things are duly considered, it will not 
be thought strange that Addison should 
have climbed higher in the state than 
any other Englishman has ever, by 
meaais merely of literary talents, been 
able to climb. Swift would, in all pro- 
bability, liav^e climbed as high, if lie 
had not been encumbered by his cas- 
sock and his pudding sleeves. As far 
as the homage of the great went, Swuft 
had as much of it as if he liad been 
Lord Treasurer. 

To the influence which Addison de- 
rived from his literary talents was 
added all the influence which arises 
from character. The world, always 
ready to think the worst of needy ]X)- 
litical adventurers, was forced to make 
one, exception. Restlessness, violence, 
audacity, laxity of principle, arc the 
vices ordinarily attributed to Unit class 
of men. But faction itself could not 
deny that Addison had, through all 
changes of fortune, been strictly laitli- 
ful to Ills early opinions, and to liis 
early friends ; that his integrity was 
without stain ; that his whole deport- 
ment indicated a fine sense of the be- 
coming; that, in the utmost heat of 
controversy, his zeal was tempered by 
a regard for truth, liumanity, and social 
dcconun ; that no outrage could ever 
provoke him to retaliation unworthy of 
a Cliristian and a gentleman ; and that 
his only faults were a too sensitive de- 
licacy, and a modesty which amounted 
to bashfulness. ^ 

He was undoubtedly one of the most 
popular men of his time ; and much of 
his popularity he owed, wo believe, to 
that very timidity which his friends 
lamented. That timidity often pre- 
vented him from exhibiting his talents 
to the host advantage. But it pro- 
pitiated Nemesis. It averted tliat envy 
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which would otherwise have been ex- 
eiterl by fame so splendid, and by so 
rapid an elevation. No man is so «;reat 
a favourite with the public as he who is 
at oiiec an object of admiration, of 
respect, and of pity; and such wore 
the feelings whicli Addison inspired. 
Those who enjoyed the privilege of 
hearing his familiar conversation, de- 
clared witli one voice that it was supe- 
rior even to his writings. The brilliant 
Mary Montague said, that she had 
known all the wits, and that Addison 
was the best company in the world. 
'J’iie malignant Po})c was forced to own, 
that there was a cliann in Addison’s 
talk, which could be found nowhere else. 
Swift, wlien burning with animosity 
against the Whigs, could not but confess 
to Stella that, after all, he had ncvci' 
known any associate so agreeable as 
Addison. Steele, an excellent judge of 
lively conversation, said, that the con- 
versation of Acidison was at once the 
most ])olite, and the most mirthful, that 
could he imagined; that it was Terence 
and Catullus in one, heightened by an 
exquisite something which was neither 
Terence nor Catullus, hut Addison 
alone. Young, an excellent judge of 
acrious conversation, said, that when 
Addison was at his case, he went on 
in a noble strain of thought and lan- 
guage, so as to chain the attention of 
every hearer. Nor were Addison’s 
great colloquial powers more admira- 
ble than tlie courtesy and softness of 
heart which api)carcd in his conversa- 
tion. At the same time, it would be 
too much to say that he was wholly 
devoid of the malice which is, perhaps, 
inseparable from a keen sense of the 
ludicrous. Ho had one habit wliich 
both Swift and Stella applauded, and 
which we hardly know how to blame. 
If his first attempts to set a presuming 
dunce right were ill received, he chang- 
ed his tone, “ assented with civil leer,” 
and lured the flattered coxcomb deeper 
and deeper into absurdity. That such 
was his practice, we should, we think, 
have guessed from his W'orks. The 
Tatlcr’s criticisms on Mr. Softly’s son- 
net, and the Spectator’s dialogue with 
the politician who is so zealous for the 
honour of Lady Q — p — t — s, are ex- 
VOL. II. 


cellent specimens of this innocent mis- 
chief. 

Such were Addison’s talents for con- 
versation. But his rare gifts were not 
exhibited to crowds or to strangers. As 
soon as he entered a large company, as 
soon as ho saw an unknown face, his 
lips were sealed and his manners be- 
came constrained. None who met him 
only in great assemblies would have 
been able to believe that he was the 
same man who had often kept a few 
friends listening and laugliing round a 
table, from the time when the play 
ended, till the clock of St. Paul’s in 
Covent Garden struck four. Yet, even 
at such a table, he was not seen to the 
best advantage. To enjoy his conver- 
sation in the highest perfection, it was 
necessary to be alone Avitli him, and to 
hear him, in his own phrase, think 
aloud. “ There is no such thing,” he 
used to say, “as real conversation, but 
between two persons.” 

This timidity, a timidity surely nei- 
ther ungraceful nor unamiablc, led Ad- 
dison into the two most serious faults 
which can with justice bo imputed to 
him. He found that wine broke the 
spell which lay on his fine intellect, 
and was therefore too easily seduced 
into convivial excess. Such excess was 
in that age regarded, even by grave 
men, as the most venial of all pecca- 
dilloes, and was so far from being a 
mark of ill-breeding, that it was almost 
essential to the character of a fine 
gentleman. But tlie smallest speck is 
seen on a white ground ; and almost 
all the biographers of Addison have 
said something about this failing. Of 
any other statesman or writer of Queen 
Anne’s reign, wo should no more think 
of saying that he sometimes took too 
much wine, than that he wore a long 
wig and a sword. 

To the excessive modesty of Ad- 
dison’s nature, we must ascribe another 
fault which generally arises from a very 
different cause. He became a little too 
fond of seeing himself surrounded by a 
small circle of admirers, to whom ho 
was as a King or rather as a God. All 
these men were far inferior to him in 
ability, a 1 some of them had veiy se- 
rious faults. Nor did those faults escape 
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hi3 observation ; for. if ever there was 
an eye which saw through and through 
men, it was the eye of Addison. But, 
with the keenest observation, and the 
finest sense of the ridiculous, he had a 
large charity. The feeling with which 
he looked on most of his liurnblc com- 
panions was one of benevolence, slightly 
tinctured with contempt. He was at 
perfect ease in their company ; he was 
grateful for their devoted attachment ; 
and he loaded them with benefits. 
Their veneration for him appears to 
have exceeded that with which Johnson 
was regarded by Boswell, or Warburton 
by Hurd. It was not in the power of j 
adulation to turn such a head, or dc- ' 
prave such a heart, as Addison’s. But 
it must in candour be admitted that he 
contracted some of the faults which can 
scarcely he avoided by any person who 
is so unfortunate as to be the oracle of 
a small literary coterie. 

One member of this little society was 
Eustace Budgcll, a young Templar of 
some literature, and a distant relation 
of Addison. There was at this time no 
stain on the character of Budgeli, and 
it is not improbable that his cai'cer 
would have been prosperous and ho- 
nourable, if the life of his cousin had 
been prolonged. But when the master 
was laid in the grave, the disciple broke 
loose from all restraint, descended ra- 
pidly from one degree of vice and mi- 
sery to another, ruined his fortune by 
follies, attempted to repair it by crimes, 
and at length closed a wicked and un- 
happy life by selfmurdcr. Yet, to the last, 
the wretched man, gambler, lampooner, 
cheat, forger, as ho was, retained his 
affection and veneration for Addison, 
and recorded those feelings in the last 
fines which he traced before he hid 
himself ffom infamy under London 
Bridge. 

Another of Addison^s favourite com- 
panions was Ambrose Phillipps, a good 
Whig and a middling poet, who had 
the honour of bringing into fashion a 
species of composition which has been 
called, after his name, Namhy Famby. 
But the most remarkable members of 
the little senate, as Pope long after- 
wards called were fochard Steele 
and Thomas Tickell. 


Steele had known Addison from 
childhood. They had been together at 
the Charter House and at Oxford ; but 
circumstances had then, for a time, 
separated them widely. Steele had left 
college without taking a degree, had 
been disinherited by a rich relation, 
had led a vagrant life, had s^ved in 
the army, had tried to find the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and had written a reli- 
gious treatise and se^’cral comedies. He 
was one of those people whom it is 
impossible either to hate or to respect. 
His temper was sweet, his affections 
warm, his spirits lively, his passions 
strong, and his principles weak. His 
life was spent in sinning and repenting; 
in inculcating what was right, and 
doing what was wrong. In speculation, 
he was a man of piety and honour ; in 
practico> he was much of the rake and 
a little of the swindler. He was, how- 
ever, so goodnatured that it was not 
easy to be seriously angry with him, 
and that, even rigid moralists felt more 
inclined to pity than to blame him, 
when ho diced himself into a springing 
house or drank himself into a fever 
Addison regarded Steele witii khidifess 
not unmingled with scorn, tried, with 
little success, to keep him out of scrapes, 
introduced him to the great, proeured 
a good place for him, corrected his 
plays, and, though by no means rich, 
lent him large sums of money. One of 
these loans appears, from a letter dated 
in August 1708, to have amounted to 
a thousand pounds. These pecuniary 
transactions probably led to fr('quont 
bickerings. It is said that, on one oc- 
casion, Steele’s negligence, or dis- 
honesty, provoked Addison to rej)ay 
himself by the help of a bailiff We 
cannot join with Miss Aikin in re ject- 
ing this story. Johnson heard it from 
Savage, who heard it from Steele. Few 
private transactions which took place a 
hundred and twenty years ago, arc 
proved by stronger evidence than this. 
But we can by no means agree with 
those who condemn Addison’s severity. 
The most amiable of mankind may well 
be moved to indignation, when what 
he has earned hardly, and lent with 
great inconvenience to himself, for the 
purpose of relieving a friend in distress, 
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IS squandered with insane profusion. 
We will illustrate our meaning by an 
example, wliich is not the less striking 
because it is taken from fiction. Dr. 
Harrison, in Fielding’s Amelia, is re- 
presented as the most benevolent of 
human beings; yet he takes in execu- 
tion, not only the goods, but the person 
of his friend Booth. Dr. Harrison 
resorts to this strong measure because 
he has been informed tliat Booth, while 
pleading poverty as an excuse for not 
paying just debts, has been buying fine 
jewellery, and setting up a coach. No 
person who is well acquainted with 
Steele’s life and correspondence can 
dou])t tliat he behaved quite as ill to 
Addison as Booth was accused of be- 
having to Dr. Harrison. The real 
history, wc have little doubt, was some- 
thing like this : — A letter comes to 
Addison, imploring help in pathetic 
terms, and promising reformation and 
si)ccdy repayment. Poor Dick declares 
that he has not an inch of candle, or 
a bushel of coals, or credit with the 
butcher for a shoulder of mutton. Ad- 
dison is moved. He determines to deny 
himself some medals which are wanting 
to his scries of the twelve Caesars ; to 
put off buying the new edition of 
Bayle’s Dictionary ; and to wear his 
old sword and buckles another year. 
In this way ho manages to send a hun- 
dred pounds to his friend. The next 
day he calls on Steele, and finds scores 
of gentlemen and ladies assembled. 
Tlio fiddles are playing. The tabic is 
groaning under Champagne, Burgundy, 
and pyi'amids of sweetmeats. Is it 
strange that a man whose kindness is 
thus abused, should send sheriff’s offi- 
cers to reclaim what is due to him ? 

Tickcll was a young man, fresh from 
Oxford, who had introduced himself to 
public notice by writing a most inge- 
nious and graceful little poem, in praise 
of the opera of Rosamond. He de- 
served, and at length attained, the first 
place in Addison’s friendship. For a 
time Steele and Tickcll were on good 
terms. But tliey loved Addison too 
much to love each other, and at length 
became as bitter enemies as tlie rival 
bulls in Virgil. 

At the close of 1708 Wharton be- 


came Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
appointed Addison Chief Secretary. 
Addison was consequently under the 
necessity of quitting London for Dublin. 
Besides the chief sccretarysliip, which 
was theu worth about two thousand 
pounds a year, he obtained a patent 
ap])ointing him keeper of the Irish Re- 
cords for life, with a salary of three or 
four hundred a year. Budgell accom- 
panied his cousin in the capacity of 
private Secretary. 

Wluirton and Addison had notliing 
in common but Whiggism. The Lord 
Lieutenant was not only licentious and 
corrupt, but was distinguished from 
other libertines and jobbers by a callous 
impudence wliich presented J^lie strong- 
est contrast to the Secretary’s gentle- 
ness and delicacy. Many parts of the 
Irish administration at this time appear 
to have deserved serious blame. But 
against Addison there was not a mur- 
mur. He long afterwards asserted, 
what all the evidence which we have 
ever seen tends to prove, that his dili- 
gence and integrity gained the friend- 
ship of all the most considerable per- 
sons in Ireland. 

The parliamentary career of Addison 
in Ireland has, we think, wholly es- 
caped the notice of all his biographers. 
He was elected member for the borough 
of Cavan in the summer of 1709 ; and 
in the journals of two sessions his name 
frequently occurs. Some of the entries 
appear to indicate that he so far over- 
came his timidity as to make spceclics. 
Nor is this by any means improbable ; 
for the Irish House of Commons was a 
far less formidable audience than the 
English House ; and many tongues 
which were tied by fear in the greater 
assembly became fluent in the smaller. 
Gerard Hamilton, for example, who, 
from fear of losing the fame gained by 
his single speech, sat mute at West- 
minster during forty years, spoke with 
great effect at Dublin wlieja he was 
Secretary to Lord Halifax. 

While Addison was in Ireland, an 
event occurred to which he owes his 
high and permanent rank among Bri- 
tish writers. As yet his fame rested on 
performai 'es which, though liighly 
respectable, were not built for duration, 
z 2 
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and which would, if he had produced 
nothing else, have now been almost 
forgotten, on some excellent Latin 
verses, on some English verses which 
occasionally rose above mediocrity, and 
on a book of travels, agTeeabl|r written, 
but not indicating any extraordinary 
powers of mind. These works showed 
him to be a man of taste, sense, and 
learning. The time had come when he 
was to ])rove himself a man of genius, 
and to enrich our literature with com- 
positions which will live as long as the 
English language. 

In the spring of 1709 Steele formed 
a literary project, of wdiich he was 
far indeed from foreseeing the con- 
sequences., Periodical papers had 
during many years been publislicd in 
London. Most of these were political ; 
hilt in some of them questions of 
morality, taste, and love casuistry had 
been discussed. The literary merit of 
tlicse works was small indeed ; and 
even their names are now known only 
to the curious. 

Steele had been appointed Gazetteer 
by Sunderland, at the request, it is said, 
of Addison, aiid thus had access to 
foreign intelligence earlier and more 
authentic than was in those times 
within the reach of an ordinary news- 
writer. This circumstance seems to 
have suggested to him the scheme of 
publishing a periodical paper on a new 
]»lan. It was to appear on the days on 
which the post Icl't London for the 
country, which were, in that generation, 
the Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. It was to contain the foreign 
news, accounts of theatrical represen- 
tations, and the literary gossip of Will’s 
and of the Grecian. It was also to con- 
tain remarks on the fashionable topics 
ol’ the day, compliments to beauties, 
pasquinades on noted sharpers, and 
criticisms on popular preachers- The 
aim of Steele does not appear to have 
been at first higher than this. He was 
not ill qualified to conduct the work 
which he had planned. His public intel- 
ligence he drew from the best sources. 
He knew the town, and had paid 
dear for his knowledge. He had read 
much more than the dissipated men of 
that time were in the habit of reading. 


lie was a rake among scholars, and a 
scholar among rakes, llis style was 
easy and not incorrect ; and, though 
his wit and humour were of no high 
order, his gay animal spirits imparted 
to his compositions an air of vivacity 
which ordinary readers could hardly 
distinguish from comic genius. His 
writings have been well compared to 
those light wines which, though dcli- 
cient in body and flavour, are yet a 
pleasant small drink, if not kept too 
long, or carried too far. 

Isaac Bickerstafl’, Esquire, Astrolo- 
ger, was an imaginary person, almost 
as well known in that age as Mr. Paul 
Pry or Mr. Samuel Pickwick in ours. 
Swift had assumed the name of Bick- 
erstafl* in a satirical pamphlet against 
Partridge, the maker of almanacks. 
Partridge liad been fool enough to ])ul)- 
lish a furious reply. Bickerstafl* had 
rejoined in a second pamphlet still more 
diverting tlian the first. All the wits 
had combined to keep up tlic joke, and 
the town was long in convulsions of 
laughter. Steele detennined to cmjdoy 
the name which this controversy had 
made popular; and, in 1709, it was 
announced that Isaac Bickcvstalf, 
Esquire, Astrologer, icas about to pub- 
lish a paper called the Tatlcr. 

Addison had not been consulted 
about this scheme: but as soon as bo 
heard of it, he determined to give his 
assistance. The cftect of that assist- 
ance cannot be better described than in 
Steele’s own words. “ I fared,” he said, 
“ like a distressed prince who calls in 
a powerful neiglibouf to his aid. I was 
undone by my auxiliary. When I liad 
once called him in, I could not subsist 
without dependence on him.” “The 
])aper,” he says elsewhere, “ was ad- 
vanced indeed. It was raised to a 
greater thing than I intended it.” 

It is probable that Addison, when he 
sent across St. George’s Channel his 
first contributions to the Tatler, had no 
noiion of the extent and variety of his 
own powers. He was ^he possessor of 
a vast mine, rich with a hundred ores. 
But he had been acquainted only with 
the least precious part of his treasures, 
and had hitherto contented himself with 
producing sometimes copper and some- 
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times lead, intermingled witli a little 
silver. All at once, and by mere acei- 
dent, he had lighted on an inexhaust- 
ible vein of the finest gold. 

The mere choice and arrangement of 
his words Avould have sufficed to make 
liis essays classical. For never, not 
even by Dryden, not even by Temple, 
had the English language been written 
with such sweetness, grace, and facility. 
But this was the smallest part of Addi- 
fjon’s praise. Had he clothed his 
thoughts in the half French style ol 
Horace Walpole, or in the half Latin 
.style of Dr. Johnson, or in the half 
Gcniian jargon of the present day, his 
genius would Iiavc triumphed over all 
faults of manner. As a moral satirist 
ho stands unrivalled. If ever the best 
Tatlcrs and Spectators were equalled 
in their own kind, we should be in- 
clined to guess that it must have been 
by the lost comedies of ^Menander. 

In wit, properly so called, Addison 
was not infc'rior to Cowley or Butler. 
No single ode of Cowley contains so 
many haiipy analogies as are crowded 
into the lines to Sir Godfrey Kneller ; 
and we would undertake to collect from 
the Spectators as great a number of in- 
genious illustrations as can be found in 
Hudibras. The still higher faculty of 
iiivciitioii Addison possessed in still 
larger measure. The numerous fictions, 
generally original, ol’ten wild and gro- 
tesque, but always singularly graceful 
and happy, which arc found in his 
essays, fully entitle him to the rank of 
a great poet, a rank to which liis me- 
trical compositions give him no claim. 
As iiii observer of life, of manners, of 
all the shades of human character, he 
stands in the first class. And what he 
observed he had the art of communi- 
cating ill two widely different ways. 
He could describe virtues, vices, habits, 
whims, as well' as Clartfcdon. But he 
could do something better. He could 
call human beings into existence, and 
make them exhibit themselves. If we 
wish to find anything more vivid than 
Addison’s best portraits, we must go 
either to Shakspeare or to Cervantes. 

But what shall we say of Addison’s 
humour, of his sense of the ludicrous, 
of his power of awakening that sense 


in others, and of drawing mirth from 
incidents which occur every day, and 
from little peculiarities of temper and 
manner, such as may be found in eveuy 
man ? We feel the charm : W'c give 
ourselves up to it : but we strive in 
vain to analyse it. 

Perhaps tlie best way of describing 
Addison's peculiar pleasantry is to 
compare it with the pleasantry of some 
other great satirists. The three most 
eminent masters of the art of ridicule, 
during the eighteenth century, were, 
we conceive, Addison, Swift, and Vol- 
taire. Which of the three had the 
greatest power of moving laughter 
may he questioned. But each of them, 
within his own domain, was supreme. 

Voltaire IS the prince of buffoons. 
His merriment is wdthout disguise or 
restraint. He gambols ; he grins ; ho 
shakes his sides ; he points the finger ; 
he turns up the nose ; he shoots out 
the tongue. The manner of Swift is 
the very opposite to this. lie moves 
laughter, but never joins in it. He 
ai)i)cars in bis works such as lie ap- 
peared ill society. All the company 
arc convulsed with merrimout, wliilo^ 
the Dean, the author of all the mirth, 
preserves an invincible gravity, and 
even sourness of aspect, and gives ut- 
terance to the most eccentric and ludi- 
crous fancies, wdth the air of a man 
reading the commination service. 

The manner of Addison is as remote 
from that of Swift as from that of Vol- 
taire. He neither laughs out like the 
French wdt, nor, like the Irish nit, 
throws a double portion of severity 
into his countenance while laughing 
inwardly ; but preserves a look pecu- 
liarly his own, a look of demure sere- 
nity, disturbed only by an arch sparkle 
of the eye, 4 n almost irnjicrceptiblc 
elevation of the brow, an almost im- 
perceptible curl of the lij). His tone 
is never that either of a Jack Pudding 
or of a Cynic. It is that of a gentle- 
man, in whom the quickest sense of 
the ridiculous is constantly tempered 
by good nature and good breeding. 

We own that the humour of Addi- 
son is, in our opinion, of a more deli- 
cious flavou. than the humour of cither 
Swift or Voltaire. Thus much, at 
z 3 
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least, is certain, tliat both Swift and 
Voltaire have been successfully mi- 
micked, and that no man has yet been 
able to mimic Addison. The letter of 
the Abb6 Coyer to Pansophe is Vol- 
taire all over, and imposed, during a 
long time, on the Academicians of 
Paris. There arc passages in Arbuth- 
not’s satirical works which we, at least, 
•cannot distinguish from Swift’s best 
writing. But of the many eminent 
men who have made Addison their 
model, though several have copied his 
mere diction with happy effect, none 
has been able to catch the tone of his 
pleasantry. In the World, in the Con- 
noisseur, in the Mirror, in the Lounger, 
there are numerous papers written in 
obvious imitation of his Tatlcrs and 
Spectators. Most of those papers have 
some merit ; many are very lively and 
amusing j hut there is not a single one 
which could be passed off as Addison’s 
on a critic of the smallest perspicacity. 

But that which chiefly distinguislics 
Addison from Swift, from Voltaire, 
from almost all the other great masters 
of ridicule, is the grace, the nobleness, 
^he moral purity, which we find even 
in his merriment. Severity, gradually 
hardening and darkening into misan- 
thropy, characterizes the works of 
Swift. The nature of Voltaire w^as, 
indeed, not inhuman ; but he venerated | 
nothing. Neither in the mastci’pieccs 
of art nor in the purest examples of 
virtue, neither in the Great First Cause 
nor in the awful enigma of the grave, 
could he see any thing but subjects for 
drollery. The more solemn and august 
the theme, the more monkey-like was 
his grimacing and chattering. The 
mirth of Swift is the mirth of Mephis- 
tophiles ; the mirth of Voltaire is the * 
mirth of Puck. If, as Soame Jenyns 
oddly imagined, a portion of the hap- 
piness of Seraphim and just men made 
perfect be derived from an exquisite 
perception of the ludicrous, their mirth 
must surely be none other than the 
mirth of Addison ; a mirth consistent 
with tender compassion for all that is 
frail, and with profound reverence for 
all that is sublime. Nothing great, 
nothing amiable, no moral duty, no 
doctrine of natural or revealed religion. 


has ever been associated by Addison 
with any degrading idea. His huma- 
nity is without a parallel in literary 
history. The highest proof of virtue 
is to possess boundless power without 
abusing it. No kind of power is more 
formidable than the power of making 
men ridiculous ; and that power Addi- 
son possessed in boundless measure. 
How grossly that power was abused 
by Swift and by Voltaire is well known. 
But of Addison it may be confidently 
affirmed that he . has blackened no 
man’s character, nay, that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to find in 
all the volumes which he has left us a 
single taunt which can he called un- 
generous or unkind. Yet he had de- 
tractors, whose malignity might have 
seemed to justify as terrible a revenge 
as that which men, not superior to him 
in genius, wreaked on Bettesworth and 
on Franc de Pompignan. He was a 
politician ; he was the best writer of 
ids party ; he lived in times of fierce 
excitement, in times when persons of 
high character and station stooped to 
scurrility such as is now practised only 
by the basest of mankind. Yet no 
provocation and no example could in- 
duce him to return railing for railing. 

Of the service which his Essays ren- 
dered to morality it is difficult to speak 
too highly. It is true that, when the 
Tatler appeared, that age of outrageous 
]>rofanenes8 and licentiousness which 
followed the Restoration had passed 
away. Jeremy Collier had shamed 
the theatres into something which, com- 
pared with the excesses of Etherege 
and Wycherley, might he called de- 
cency. Yet there still lingered in the 
public mind a pernicious notion that 
there was some connection between ge- 
nius and profligacy, between the do- 
mestic virtues ^d the sullen formality 
of the Puritan# That error it is the 
glory of Addison to have dispelled, 
tie taught the nation that the faith and 
the morality of Hale and Tillotson 
might be found in company with wit 
more sparkling than the wit of Con- 
greve, and with humour richer than the 
humour of Vanbrugh. So effectually 
indeed, did he retort on vice the 
mockery which had recently been di- 
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rected against virtue, that, since his 
time, the oi)cn violation of decency 
has always been considered among us 
as the mark of a fool. And this re- 
volution, the greatest and most salu- 
tary ever cflectcd by any satirist, he 
accomplished, be it remembered, with- 
out writing one personal lampoon. 

In the early contributions of Addison 
to the Tatler his peculiar powers were 
not fully exhibited. Yet from the first, 
his superiority to all his coadjutors was 
evident. Some of his later Tatlers are 
fully equal to any thing that he ever 
wrote. Among the portraits we most 
admire Tom Folio, Ned Softly, and the 
Political Upholsterer. The proceed- 
ings of the Court of I'lonour, the Ther- 
mometer of Zeal, the story of the Frozen 
Words, the Memoirs of the Shilling, arc 
excellent specimens of that ingenious 
and lively species of fiction in which 
Addison excelled all men. There is 
one still better paper of the same class. 
But though that paper, a hundred and 
thirty-three years ago, was probably 
thought as edifying as one of Smal- 
ridge’s sermons, we dare not indicate 
it to tlie squeamish readers of the iiinc- 
tccntli century. 

During the session of Parliament 
which commenced in November 1709, 
and wliicli the impeachment of Sache- 
vcrcll has made lucmorable, Addison 
appears to have resided in London. 
The Tatler was now more popular than 
any j)eriodical pai)cr had ever been ; 
and Ids connection with it was gener- 
ally known, it was not known, how- 
ever, that almost every thing good in 
the Tatler was his. The truth is, that 
the fifty or sixty numbers which we 
owe to him were not merely the best, 
but so decidedly the best that any five 
of them are more valuable than all the 
two hundred numbers in which ho had 
no share. # 

He required, at this time, all the 
solace which he could derive from liter- 
ary success. The Queen had always 
disliked the Whigs. She had during 
some years disliked the Marlborough 
family. But, reigning by a disputed 
title, she could not venture directly to 
oppose herself to a majority of both 
Houses ot Parliament; and, engaged 
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as she was in a war on the event of 
which her own Crown was staked, she 
could not venture to disgrace a great 
and successful general. But at length, 
ill the year 1710, the causes which had 
restrained her from showing her aver- 
sion to the Low Church party ceased 
to operate. The trial of Sachevcreil 
produced an outbreak of public feeling 
scarcely less violent than the outbreaks 
which we can ourselves remember in 
1820, and in 1831. The country gen- 
tlemen, the country clergymen, the 
rabble of the towns, were all, for once, 
oil the same side. It was clear that, if 
a general election took place before the 
excitement abated, the Tories would 
have a majority. The services of Marl- 
borough had been so splendid that they 
were no longer necessary. The Queen’s 
throne was secure from all attack on 
the part of Lewis. Indeed, it seemed 
much more likely that the English and 
German armies would divide the spoils 
of Versailles and Marli than that a 
Marshal of France would bring back 
the Pretender to St. James’s. The 
Queen, acting by the advice of Harley, 
determined to dismiss her servants. 
In June the change commenced. Sun- 
derland was the first who fell. The 
Tories exulted over liis fall. The Whigs 
tried, during a few weeks, to persuado 
themselves that her Majesty had acted 
only from personal dislike to the Secre- 
tary, and that she meditated no further 
alteration. But, early in August, Go- 
dolphin was surprised by a letter from 
Anne, which directed him to break his 
Avhite staff. Even after this event, the 
irresolution or dissimulation of Harley 
kcj)t up the hopes of the Wliigs during 
another month; and then the ruin be- 
came rapid and violent. The Parlia- 
! ment was dissolved. The Ministers 
were turned out. The Tories were 
called to office. The tide of popularity 
ran violently in favour of the High 
Church party. That party, feeble in 
the late House of Commons, was now 
irresistible. The power which the To- 
ries had thus suddenly acquired, they 
used with blind and stupid ferocity. 
The howl which the whole pack set up 
for prey ;wid for blood appalled even 
him who had roused and unchained 
z 4 
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thorn. When, at this distance of time, 
We calmly review the conduct of the 
discarded ministers, we cannot but feel 
a moveinent of indignation at tlic injus- 
tice with which they were treated. No 
body of men had ever administered the 
government with more energy, ability, 
and moderation; and their success had 
been proportioned to their wisdom. 
They had saved Ilolliind and Germany. 
They had humbled France. They had, 
as it seemed, all but tom Spain from 
the House of Bourbon. They had 
made England the first power in Eu- 
rope. At home they had united Eng- 
land and Scotland. They had respected 
the rights of conscience and the liberty 
of the subject. They retired, leaving 
ilieir counti'y at the height of prosperity 
and glory. And yet they were pursued 
to their retreat by such a roar of oblo- 
quy as was never raised against tbc 
government which threw away thirteen 
colonies, or against the government 
which sent a gallant army to perish in 
the ditches of Walchcrcn. 

None of the Whigs suffered more in 
the general wreck than Addison. He 
had just sustained some heavy j)ecu- 
niary losses, of the nature of which wc 
are imperfectly informed, when his Se- 
cretaryship was taken from him. He 
had reason to believe that he should 
also be deprived of the small Irish 
office which he held by patent He 
had just resigned his Fellowship. It 
seems probable that he had already 
ventured to raise his eyes to a great 
lady, and that, while his political friends 
were in power, and while his own for- 
tunes were rising, he had been, in tbc 
phrase of the romances which were 
then fashionable, permitted to hope. 
But Mr. Addison tlie ingenious writer, 
and Mr. Addison the chief Secretary, 
Avere, in her ladyship’s opinion, two 
very ditferent persons. All these ca- 
lamities united, however, could not 
disturb the serene cheerfulness of a 
mind conscious of innocence, and rich 
in its own Avealth. He told his friends, 
with smiling resignation, that they 
ought to admire his philosophy, that 
he had lost at once his fortune, his 
place, his Fellowsliip, and his mistress, 
that he must think of turning tutor 


again, and yet that his spirits were as 
good as ever. 

He had one consolation. Of the un- 
popularity which his friends had in- 
curred, he had no share. Such Avas 
the esteem Avith which he was regarded 
that, while the most violent measures 
Avere taken for the purpose of forcing 
Tory members on Whig cor])oratioris, 
he Avas returned to Parliament Avithout 
CA'cn a contest. Swift, who was now 
in London, and Avho had already deter- 
mined on quitting the Whigs, wrote to* 
Stella in these remarkable Avords : 
“ The Tories carry it among the new 
members six to one. Mr. Addison’s 
election has passed easy and undis- 
jmted; and I believe if he had a mind 
to be king ho Avoiild hardly be refused.” 

The good Avill Avith which the Tories 
regarded Addison is the more hou/our- 
able to him, because it had not been 
purchavSed by any concession on his 
part. During the general election he 
published a political Journal, entitled 
the Whig Examiner. Of that Journal 
it may be sufficient to say that Johnson, 
in spite of his strong political ]>rcjii- 
diccs, pronounced it to be superior in 
Avit to any of SAvift’s Avritings on the 
other side. When it ceased to appear. 
Swift, in a letter to Stella, expressed 
liis exultation at the deatli of so formid- 
able an antagonist. “He might well 
rejoice,” says Johnson, “ at the death 
of that Avhieh he could not have killed.” 
“ On no occasion,” he adds, “ Avas the 
genius of Addison more vigorously ex- 
erted, and on none did tlie sui)criority 
of his powers more evidently appear.” 

The only use avhieh Addison appears 
to have made of the favour Avitli Avhich 
lie Avas regarded by the Tories was to 
save some of his friends from the ge. 
ncral ruin of the Whig jiarty. He felt 
himself to he in a situation which made 
it his duty to tqkc a decided part in 
X)olitics. But the case of Steele and of 
Ambrose Phillipps was different. For 
Phillipps, Addison even coiidesccnclccl 
to solicit, Avitli Avhat success wo have 
not ascertained. Steele held two places. 
He Avas Gazetteer, and he was also a 
Commissioner of Stamps. The Ga- 
zette Avas taken from him. But ho 
was suffered to retain his place in the 
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Stamp Office, on an implied under- 
standing that he should not be active 
against the new government ; and he 
was, during more than two years, in- 
duced byAddison to observe this armi- 
stice with tolerable fidelity. 

Isaac Bickerstaff accordingly became 
silent upon politics, and the article of 
news which had once formed about one- 
third of his paper, altogether disap- 
jiearcd. The 'I'atlcr had completely 
/'hanged its character. It was now 
nothing but a series of essays on books, 
morals, and manners. Steele therefor^ 
resolved to bring it to a close, and to 
commence a new work on an im])roved 
])lan. It was announced that this new 
work would be published daily. The 
undertaking was generally regarded as 
bold, or rather rash ; hut the event 
amply justified tlic confidence with 
which Steele relic^d on the fertility of 
Addison’s genius. On the second of 
January 1711, appeared the last Tatler. 
At the beginning of March following 
a])pcared the first of an incomparable 
serios of jiapers, containing observa- 
tions on life and literature by an ima- 
ginary Spectator. 

The SiDcctator himself was conceived 
and drawn by Addison; and it is not 
easy to doubt that tlic portrait was 
meant to be in some features a like- 
ness of the painter. The Spectator is 
a gentleman avIio, after passing a stu- 
dious yoidh at the university, has Ira- 
v(dlcd on classic ground, and has bc- 
stoAved much attention on curious 
points of antiquity. He has, on his 
rctmn, fixed his residence in London, 
and has observed all the forms of life 
Avhicli are to be found in that great 
city, has daily listened to tlie wits of 
Will’s, has smoked with the philoso- 
phers of the Grecian, and has mingled 
with the parsons at Child’s, and with 
the politicians at the St. James’s. In 
the morning, he often listens to the 
hum of the Exchange; in the evening, 
his face is constantly to be seen in the 
pit of Drury Lane theatre. But an in- 
surinoimtabic bashful ness prevents him 
from opening his moutli, except in a 
small circle of intimate friends. 

These friends were first sketched by 
Steele. Four of the club, the templar, 
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the clergyman, the soldier, and the 
merchant, were uninteresting figures, 
fit only for a background. But the 
other two, an old country baronet and 
an old town ntke, though not de- 
lineated Avith a very delicsitc pencil, 
had some good strokes. Addison took 
the rude outlines into his oAvn hands, 
retouched tlicm, coloured them, and is 
in truth the creator of the Sir Itogcr 
de Coverley and the Will Honeycomb 
with whom avc are all familiar. 

The plan of the Spectator must be al- 
lowed to be both original and emincnily 
happy. Every valuable essay in tlic 
scries may be read Avith pleasure sepa- 
rately; yet the five or six hundred es- 
says form a whole, and a vdiole whieli 
has the interest of a novel. It must be 
remembered, too, that at that time no 
novel, giving a lively and poAverful pic- 
ture of the common life and manners of 
England, had appeared. Richardson 
Avas Avorkiiig as a compositor. Fielding 
was robbing birds’ nests. Smollett was 
not yet born. The narrative, therefore, 
Avhich connects together the Spectator’s 
Essays, gave to our imcesLors their first 
taste of an cxipiisitc and untried plea- 
sure. Tliat narrative Avas indeed con- 
structed Avith no art or labour. The 
events Averc such events as occ'ur every 
day. Sir Rogci* comes uj) to town to 
sec Eugenio, as the Avorthy baronet 
ahvays culls Prince Eugene, goes Avitli 
the Spectator on tlie Avater to Spring 
Gardens, walks among the tombs in 
the AbhcAq and is frightened by the 
Mohawks, but conquers liis apprehen- 
sion so far as to go to the theatre Avhen 
the Distressed Mother is acted. The 
Spectator pays a visit in the summer to 
Coverley Hall, is charmed with the old 
house, the old butler, and the old cliap- 
laiii, eats a jack caught by Will Wimble, 
rides to the assizes, and hears a point 
of law discussed by Tom Touchy. At 
last a letter from the honest butler 
brings to the club the news that Sir 
Roger is dead. Will Honeycomb 
mairics and reforms at sixty. The 
chib breaks up; and the Spectator re- 
signs his functions. Such events can 
ha.diy be said to form a plot; yet they 
arc relateu with such truth, such grace, 
such wit, such humour, such pathos, 
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such knowledge of the ways of the 
world, that they charm us on the hun- 
dredth perusaL We have not the least 
doubt that if Addison had written a 
novel on an extensive plan, it would 
have been superior to any that we pos- 
sess. As it is, he is entitled to be con- 
sidered, not only as the greatest of the 
English essayists, but as the forerunner 
of the great English novelists. 

We say this of Addison alone ; for 
Addison is the Spectator. About three 
sevenths of the work are his ; and it is 
lio exaggeration to say, that his worst , 
essay is as good as the best essay of any j 
of his coadjutors. His best essays ap- 1 
proach near to absolute porlectioii; 1 
nor is their excellence more wonderful i 
than their variety. His invention never | 
seems to flag; nor is he ever under the ! 
necessity of repeating himself, or ofj 
wearing out a subject There are no ' 
dregs in his wine. He regales us after ! 
the fashion of that prodigal nabob who 
held that there was only one good glass 
in a bottle. As soon as we have tasted 
the first sparkling foam of a jest, it is 
withdrawn, and a fresh draught of nec- 
tar is at our lips. On the Monday we 
have an allegory as lively and ingeni- 
ous as Lucian’s Auction of Lives ; on 
the Tuesday an Eastern apologue, as 
richly coloured as the Tales of SScherc- 
zadc; on the Wednesday, a character 
described with the skill of La Bruyere; 
on the Thursday, a scene from common 
life, equal to the best chapters in the 
Vicar of Wakefield; on the Friday, 
some sly Horatian pleasantry on fashion- 
able follies, on hoops, patches, or pup- 
pet shows; and on the Saturday a re- 
ligious meditation, which will boar a 
comparison with the finest passages in 
Massillon. 

It is dangerous to select where there 
is so much that deserves the highest 
praise. We will venture, however, to 
say, that any person who wishes to form 
a just notion of the extent and variety 
of Addison’s powers, will do well to 
read at one sitting the following papers, 
the two Visits to the Abbey, the Visit 
to the Exchange, the Journal of the 
Retired Citizen, the Vision of Mirza, 
the Transmigrations of Pug the Mon- ^ 


Covcrlcy.* 

The least valuable of Addison’s con- 
tributions to the Spectator are, in the 
judgment of our age, bis critical papers. 
Yet his critical papers are always lu- 
minous, and often ingenious. The 
very worst of them must be regarded 
as creditable to him, when the character 
of the school in wliich he had been 
trained is fairly considered. The best 
of them were much too good for his , 
readers. In truth, he was not so far 
behind our generation as he was be- 
forc his own. No essays in tlie Spec- 
tator were more censured and derided 
than those in which he raised his voice 
against the contempt with whicli our 
fine old ballads were regarded, and 
showed the scoffers that the same gold 
which, burnished and ]>olishe(l, gives 
lustre to the ^ncid and the Odes of 
Horace, is mingled with the rude dross 
of Chevy Chace. 

It is not strange that the success of 
the Spectator should have been such as 
no similar work has ever obtained. 
The number of copies daily distributed 
was at first three tbodsaiid. it sub- 
sequently increased, and had risen to 
near four thousand when the stamp 
tax was impos(3d. Tlnit tax was fatal 
to a crowd of journals. The Spectator, 
however, stood its ground, dou])led its 
price, and, though its circulation fell 
off, still yielded a large revenue both 
to the state and to tlic authors. For 
particular papers, the demand was im- 
mense; of some, it is said, twenty thou- 
sand copies were required. But this 
was not all. To have the Spectator 
served up every morning with the 
bohea and rolls was a luxury for the 
I few. The majority were content to 
I wait till essays enough had appeared 
to form a volume. Ten tliousand 
copies of each volume were immediately 
taken off, and new editions were called 
for. It must bo remembered, that the 
population of England was then hardly 
a third of what it now is. The num- 
ber of Englishmen who were in the 

• Nos. 26, 329, 69, 317, 169, 343, 517. These 
papers are all in the first seven volumes. 
Th(i eighth must be considered as a separate 
work. 
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habit of reading, was probably not a 
sixth of what it now is, A shopkeeper 
or a farmer who found any pleasure in 
literature, was a rarity. Nay, there was 
doubtless more than one knight of tlie 
shire whose country seat did not con- 
tain ten books, receipt books and books 
on farriery included. In these circum- 
stances, tlic sale of the Spectator must 
be considered as indicating a popula- 
rity quite as great as that of the most 
•successful works of Sir Walter Scott 
and Mr. Dickens in our own time. 

At the close of 1712 the Spectator 
ceased to appear. It was probably 
felt that the shortfaced gentleman and 
his club had been long enough before 
the town ; and that it was time ^o 
withdraw then\, and to replace them 
by a new set of characters. In a few 
weeks the first number of the Guardian 
was published. But the Guardian 
was unfortunate both in its birth and 
in its death. It began in dulncss, and 
disappeared in a tempest of faction. 
The original plan was bad. Addison 
contributed nothing till sixty- six num- 
bers had appeared; and it was then 
impossible to make the Guardian what 
the Spectator had been. Nestor Ii*on- 
sidc and the Miss Lizards were people 
to whom even he could impart no in- 
terest. He could only furnish some 
excellent little essays, both serious and 
comic; and this he did. 

Why Addison gave no assistance to 
the Guardian, during the first two 
months of its existence, is a question 
which has puzzled the editors and bio- 
gra])hei's, hut which seems to us to 
admit of a very easy solution. He 
was then engaged in bringing his Cato 
on the stage. 

The first four acts of this drama had 
been lying in his desk since his return 
from Italy. His modest and sensitive 
nature shrank from the risk of a public 
and shameful failure; and, though all 
who saw the manuscript were loud in 
praise, some thought it possible that an 
audience might become impatient even 
of very good rhetoric, and advised 
Addison to print the play without 
hazarding a representation. At length, 
after many fits of apprehension, the 
poet yielded to the urgency of his po- 


litical friends, who hoped that the public 
would discover some analogy between 
the followers of Coesar and the Tories, 
between Scmproniiis and the apostate 
Whigs, between Cato, struggling to 
the last for the liberties of Rome, and 
the band of patriots who still stood 
firm round Halifax and Wharton. 

Addison gave the play to the man- 
agers of Drury Lane theatre, without 
stipulating for any advantage to him- 
self. They, therefore, thought them- 
selves bound to spare no cost in scenery 
and dresses. The decorations, it is 
true, would not have pleased the skil- 
ful eye of Mr. Macready. Juba’s waist- 
coat blazed with gold lace; Marcia’s 
hoop was worthy of a Duchess on the 
birthday; and Cato wore a wig worth 
fifty guineas. The prologue was written 
by Pope, and is undoubtedly a dignified 
and spirited composition. The part of 
the hero was excellently played by 
Booth. Steele undertook to pack a 
house. The boxes were in a blaze 
with the stars of the Peers in Opposi- 
tion. The pit was crowded with at- 
tentive and friendly listeners from the 
Inns of Court and the literary coffee- 
houses. Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Go- 
vernor of the Bank of England, was at 
the head of a powerful body of auxili- 
aries from the city, warm men and 
true Whigs, but hetcer known at Jona- 
than’s and Gan'away’s than in the 
haunts of wits and critics. 

Tiiese precautions were quite super- 
fluous. The Tories, as a body, re- 
garded Addison with no iinkind feel- 
ings. Nor was it for their interest, 
professing, as they did, profound reve- 
rence for law and prescription, and 
abhorrence both of popular insurrec- 
tions and of standing armies, to appro- 
priate to themselves reflections thrown 
on the great military chief and dema- 
gogue, who, with the support of the 
legions and of the common people, sub- 
verted all the ancient institutions of 
his country. Accordingly, every shout 
that was raised by the members of 
the Kit Cat was echoed by the High 
Churchmen of the October; and the 
curtain at length fell amidst thunders 
of unanimous applaiisc. 

The delight and admiration of th« 
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town were described by the Guardian 
in terms which we might attribute to 
partiality, were it not that the Exami- 
ner, the organ of the Ministry, held 
similar language. The Tories, indeed, 
found much to sneer at in the conduct 
of their opponents. Steele had on this, 
as on other occasions, shown more zeal 
than taste or judgment. The honest 
citizens wlio marched under the orders 
of Sir Gibby, as he was facetiously 
called, probably knew better when to 
buy and when to sell stock then when 
to clap and when to hiss at a play, and 
incurred some ridicule by making the 
hypocritical Sempronius their favourite, 
and by giving to his insincere rants 
louder plaudits than they bestowed on 
the temperate eloquence of Cato. 
Wharton, too, who had the incredible 
effrontery to applaud the lines about 
flying from prosperous vice and from 
the power of impious men to a private 
station, did not escape the sarcasms of 
those who justly thought that he could 
fly from nothing more vicious or im- 
pious than himself. The epilogue, 
which was written by Garth, a zealous 
Wliig, was severely and not unreason- 
ably censured as ignoble and out of 
place. But Addison was described, 
even by tlic bitterest Tory writers, as 
a gentleman of wit and virtue, in whose 
friendship many persons of both parties 
were happy, and whose name ought 
not to be mixed up with factious squab- 
bles. 

Of the jests by which the triumph of 
the Whig party was disturbed, the most 
severe and happy was Bolingbroke’s. 
Between two acts, he sent for Booth to 
his box, and presented him, before the 
whole theatre, with a purse of fifty 
guineas for defending the cause of li- 
berty so well against a perpetual Die- j 
tutor. This was a pungent allusion to 
the attempt which Marlborough had 
made, not long before his fall, to ob- 
taiii a patent creating him Captain 
General for life. 

It was April ; and in April, a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, the London 
season was thought to be far advanced. 
During a whole month, however, Cato 
was performed to overflowing houses, 
and brought into the treasury of the 


theatre twice the gains of an ordinary 
spring. In the summer the Druiy Lane 
company went down to the Act at Ox- 
ford, and there, before an audience 
which retained an affectionate remem- 
brance of Addison’s accomplishments 
and virtues, his tragedy was acted 
during several days. The gownsmen 
began to besiege the theatre in the 
forenoon, and by one in the afternoon 
all the seats were filled. 

About the merits of the piece which • 
had so extraordinary an effect, the 
public, we supposp, has made up its 
mind. To compare it with the mas- 
terpieces of the Attic stage, with the 
great English dramas of the time of 
Elizabeth, or even with the productions 
of Schiller’s manhood, would be a!)surd 
indeed. Yet it contains excellent dia- 
logue and declamation, and among 
plays fashioned on the Erench model, 
must be allowed to rank high ; not 
indeed with Athalic, or Saul ; but, wo 
think, not below Cinna, and certainly 
above any other English tragedy of 
the same school, above many of the 
plays of Corneille, above many of the 
plays of Voltaire and Allieri, and above 
some plays of Racine. Be this as it 
may, w'c have little doubt that Cato 
did as much as the Tath'rs, Spectators, 
and Freeholders united, to raise Ad- 
dison’s fame among liis conicnipo- 
raries. 

The modesty and good nature of 
the successful dramatist had tamed 
even the malignity of faction. But lite- 
rary envy, it should seem, is a fiercer 
passion than i)arty s])irit. It was by 
a zealous Whig that the fiercest attack 
on the Whig tragedy was made. John 
Dennis published Remarks on Cato, 
which were written with some acute- 
ness and with much coarseness and 
asperity, Addison neither defended 
himself nor retaliated. On many 
points he had an excellent defence ; 
and nothing would have been easier 
than to retaliate ; for Dennis had writ- 
ten bad odes, bad tragedies, bad come- 
dies : he had, moreover, a larger share 
than most men of those infirmities and 
eccentricities wliicli excite laughter; 
and Addison’s power of turning cither 
an absurd book or an absurd man into 
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ridicule was unrivalled. Addison, how- 
ever, serenely conscious of his supe- 
riority, looked with pity on his assail- 
ant, whose temper, naturally irritable 
and gloomy, had been soured by want, 
by controversy, and by literary failures. 

But among the young candidates for 
Addison's lavour there was one dis- 
tinguished by talents from the rest, 
and distinguished, wc fear, not less by 
malignity and insincerity. Pope was 
only twenty-five. But his powers had 
ex] tended to their full maturity; and 
his best poem, the Kape of the Lock, 
had recently been published. Of his 
genius, Addison had always expressed 
high admiration. But Addison had 
early discerned, what might indeed 
have been discerned by an eye less 
penetrating tlian his, that the diminu- 
tive, crooked, sickly hoy was eager to 
revenge himself on so(dety for the uu- 
kindiicss of nature. In the Spectator, 
the Essay oii Criticism had been j)raiscd 
with cordial warmth ; but a gentle hint 
had been added, tliat the writer of so 
excellent a poem would have done well 
to avoid ill natured personalities. Pope, 
thongli evidently more galled by the 
censure than gratified by the praise, 
returned thanks for the admonition, 
and promised to profit by it. The two 
writers continued to exchange civilities, 
counsel, and small good offices. Ad- 
dison publicly extolled Pope’s miscel- 
laneous pieces ; and Pope furnished 
Addison with a })rologue. This did 
not last long. Pope hated Dennis, 
whom he had injured without provo- 
cation. The appearance of the lie- 
marks on Cato gave the irritable poet 
an opportunity of venting his malice 
under the show of friendship ; and such 
an opportunity could not but be wel- 
come to a nature wliich was implacable 
in enmity, and which always preferred 
the tortuous to the straight path. He 
published, accordingly, the Narrative 
of tlic Frenzy of John Dennis. But 
Pope had mistaken his powers. He 
•was a great master of invective and 
sarcasm : he could dissect a character 
in terse and sonorous couplets, brilliant 
with antithesis : hut of dramatic talent 
he was altogctlier destitute. If he had 
written a lampoon on Dennis, such as 
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that on Atticus, or that on Sporus, the 
old grumbler would have been crushed. 
But Pope writing dialogue resembled 
— to borrow Horace’s imagery and his 
own — a wolf, which, instead of biting, 
should take to kicking, or a monkey 
which should try to sting. The Nar- 
rative is utterly contemptible. Of ar- 
gument there is not even the show ; 
and the jests are such as, if they were 
introduced into a farce, would call 
forth the hisses of the shilling gallery. 
Dennis raves about the drama ; and 
the nurse thinks that j:e is calling for a 
dram. “ There is,” he cries, “ no pe- 
ripetia in the tragedy, no change of 
fortune, no change at all.” “Pray, 
good sir, be not angry,” says the old 
woman ; “ I’ll fetch change.” This is 
not exactly the pleasantry of Addi- 
son. 

There can he no doubt that x\ddison 
saw through this officious zeal, and felt 
himself deeply aggrieved by it. So 
foolish and spiteful a pamphlet could 
do him no good, and, if he were 
thought to have any hand in it, must 
do him harm. Gifted with incom- 
parable powers of ridicule, he had 
never, even in self-defence, used those 
powers inhumanly or uncourteously ; 
and he was not disposed to let others 
make his fame and his interests a pre- 
text under which tliey might commit 
outrages from which be had himself 
constantly abstained. He accordingly 
declared that he had no concern in the 
Narrative, that he disapproved of it, 
and that if he answered the Remarks, 
lie would answer them like a gciitle- 
injin ; and he took care to communi- 
cate this to Dennis. Pope was bitterly 
mortified ; and to this transaction wo 
are inefined to ascribe the hatred with 
which he ever after regarded Addi- 
son. 

In September 1713 the Guardian 
ceased to appear. Steele had gone 
mad about politics. A general election 
had just taken place : he had been ehoseii 
member for Stockbridge ; and he fully 
expected to play a first part in Parlia- 
ment. The immense success of the 
T.dier and Spectator had turned his 
head. had been the editor of both 
thoRC papers .and was not aware how 
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entirely they owed their influence and 
populurity to the genius of Ixis friend. 
His spirifcs, always violent, wore now 
excited by vanity, ambition, and fac- 
tion, to such a pitch tliat he cver}’^ day 
committed some ofience against good 
sense and good taste. All the discreet 
and moderate members of his own 
party regi'cttcul and condemned his 
folly. “ X am in a thousand troubles,” 
Addison wrote, “ about poor Dick, 
and wish that his zeal for the public 
may not be ruinous to himself. But 
he has sent me word that ho is deter- 
mined to go on, and that any advice 
I may give him in this particular will 
have no weight with him.” 

Steele set up a political paper called 
the Englishman, which, as it was not 
supported by contributions from Ad- 
dison, completely failed. By this work, 
by some other writings of the same 
kind, and by the airs which he gave 
himself at the fir^ meeting of the new 
Parliament, he made the Tories so 
angry that they determined to expel 
him. The WTiigs stood by him gal- 
lantly, but were unable to save him. 
The vote of expulsion was regarded by 
all dispassionate men as a tyrannical 
exercise of the power of the majority. 
But Steele’s violence and folly, though 
they by no means justified the steps 
which his enemies took, had completely 
disgusted his friends ; nor did he ever 
regain the place which ho had held in 
the public estimation. 

Addison about this time conceived 
the design of adding an eighth volume 
to the Spectator. In Juno 1714 the 
first number of the new series ay^peared, 
and during about six months three 
papers were published weekly. No- 
thing can be more striking than the 
contrast between the Englishman and j 
the eighth volume of the Spectator, 
between Steele without Addison and 
Addison without Steele. The Englit^h- 
man is forgotten *, the eighth volume 
of tlie Spectator contains, perhaps, the 
finest essays, both serious and playful, 
in the English language. 

Before this volume was completed, 
the death of Anne produced an entire 
change in the administration of public 
affairs. The blow fell suddenly. It 


found the Tory party distracted by 
internal fends, and unprepared for any 
great eflbrt. Harley had just been 
disgraced. Bolingbroke, it was sup- 
posed, would be the chief minister. 
But the Queen was on her death-bed 
before the white staff had been given, 
and her last public act was to deliver 
it with a feeble hand to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury. The emergency produced 
a coalition between all sections of pub- 
lic men who w^cre attached to the Pro- 
testant snccession. George the Eirst’ 
was proclaimed without opposition. A 
Council, in which the leading Whigs 
had scats, took the direction of affairs 
till the new King should arrive. The 
first act of the Lords Justices was to 
appoint Addison their secretary. 

There is an idle tradition that he 
was directed to prepare a letter to the 
King, that he could not satisfy himself 
as to the style of this composition, and 
that the Lords Justices called in a 
clerk who at once did what was wanted. 
It is not strange that a story so flatter- 
ing to mediocrity should be popular ; 
and we are sorry to deprive dunces of 
their consolation. But the truth must 
be told. It was well observed by Sir 
James Mackintosh, whose knowledge 
of these times was unequalled, that 
Addison never, in any official docu- 
ment, affected wit or eloquence, and 
that his despatches are, without ex- 
ception, remarkable for unpretending 
simplicity. Every body who knows 
with what case Addison’s finest essays 
were produced must be convinced that, 
if well turned phrases had been wanted, 
he would have hud no difficulty in find- 
ing them. We arc, however, inclined 
to believe, that the story is not abso- 
lutely without a foundation. It may 
well be that Addison did not know, 
till he had consulted experienced clerks 
who remembered the times when Wil- 
liam the Third was absent on the Con- 
tinent, in what form a letter from the 
Council of Kegency to the King ought 
to be drawn. We think it very likedy 
that the ablest statesmen of our time. 
Lord John liussell. Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Palmerston, for example, would, 
in similar circumstances, be found quite 
as ignorant. Every office has some 
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little mysteries which the dullest man 
may learn with a little attention, and 
which the greatest man cannot pos- 
sibly know by intuition. One paper 
must be signed by the chief of the de- 
partment ; another by his deputy : to 
a third the royal sign manual is ne- 
cessary. One communication is to be 
registered, and another is not. One 
sentence must be in black ink, and 
another in red ink. If the ablest 
Secretary for Ireland were moved to 
the India Board, if the ablest Presi- 
dent of the India Board were moved 
to the War Office, he would require 
instruction on points like these ; and 
we do not doubt that Addison required 
such instruction when he became, for 
the first time, Secretary to the Lords 
Justices. 

George the First took possession of 
his kingdom without opposition. A 
new ministry was formed, and a new 
Parliament favourable to the Whigs 
chosen. Sunderland was ap^iointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; and Ad- 
dison again went to Dublin as Chief 
Secretiiry. 

At Dublin Swift resided ; and there 
was much siicculation about the way 
in which the Dean and the Secretary 
would behave towards each other. The 
relations which existed between these 
remarkable men form an interesting 
and jdeasing portion of literary histoiy. 
They had early attached themselves to 
the same ])olitical party and to the same 
patrons. While Anne’s Whig ministry 
was in power, the visits of Swift to 
London and the official residence of 
Addison in Ireland had given them 
opportunities of knowing each other. 
They were the two shi’ewdest observ- 
ers of their age. But their observations 
on each other had led them to favour- 
able conclusions. Swift did full justice 
to the rare powers of conversation 
which were latent under the bashful 
de])ortment of Addison. Addison, on 
the other hand, discerned much good 
nature under the severe look and man- 
ner of Swift ; and, indeed, the Swift of 
1708 and the Swift of 1738 were two 
very different men. 

But the jmths of the two friends di- 
verged widely. The Whig statesmen 


loaded Addison with solid benefits 
They praised Swift, asked him 
dinner, and did nothing more for him. 
His profession laid them under a diffi- 
culty. In the State they could not jiro- 
motc him ; and they had reason to fear 
that, by bestowing preferment in the 
Church on the author of the Tale of a 
Tub, they might give scandal to the 
public, which had no high opinion of 
their orthodoxy. He did not make fair 
allowance for the difficulties which 
I i>revented Halifax and Somers from 
serving him, thought himself an ill 
used man, sacrificed rouour and con- 
sistency to revenge, joined the Tories, 
and became their most formidable 
champion. He soon found, however, 
tliat his old friends were less to blame 
than he had supposed. The dislike 
with which the Queen and the heads of 
the Church regarded him was insur- 
mountahle ; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he obtained an ecclesias- 
tical dignity of no great value, on con- 
dition of fixing his residence in a 
country which he detested. 

I Difiercnco of political o])inion had 
produced, not indeed a quarrel, but a 
coolness between Swift and Addison. 
They at length ceased altogether to see 
each other. Yet there was between 
them a tacit compxict like that between 
the hereditary guests in the Iliad. 

S' kXXrt'Kuv xoc! S/' ifx.l'Kcv' 

rjtfAA®/ fjtXv yoc^ sfjcoi 'r^'Ztg xkHTO/ r' 

OV Xt a-lOf J'6 XOtt tT0(rirt Xix^'tej, 

1I<jAAo/ y (Ku aoi iv»/^b(Cc£v, iy xi 

It is not strange that Addison, who 
calumniated and insulted nobody, 
sliould not have calumniated or in- 
sulted Swift. But it is remarkable that 
Sw ift, to whom neither genius nor virtue 
was sacred, and who generally seemed 
to find, like most other renegades, a 
peculiar pleasure in attacking old 
friends, should have shown so much 
respect and tenderness to Addison. 

Fortune had now changed. The ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover had 
secured in England the liberties of the 
people, and in Ireland the dominion of 
the Protestant caste. To that caste 
Swift was more odious than any other 
man. He was hooted aiffi even pelted 
in the streets of Dublin ; and could not 
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venture to ride along the strand for his | 
l^ealth without the attendance of armed i 
servants. Many whom he had formerly | 
served now libelled and insulted him. j 
At this time Addison arrived. He had j 
been advised not to show the smallest 
civility to the Dean of St. Patrick’s. 
He had answered, with admirable 
spirit, that it might be necessary for 
men whose tidchty to their party was 
suspected, to hold no intercourse with 
poliriciil opponents ; but that one avIio 
liad been a steady Whig in the worst 
times might venture, when the good 
cause was triumphant, to shake hands 
with an old friend who was one of the 
vanquished Tories. His kindness was 
soothing to the proud and cruelly 
wounded spirit of Swift; and the two 
great satirists resumed their liabits of 
friendly intercourse. 

Those associates of Addison whose 
political opinions agreed with his shared 
his good fortune. He took Tickcll with 
him to Ireland. He procured for Budgcll 
a lucrative place in the same kingdom. 
Ambrose Phillipps was provided for in 
England, Steele had injured himself 
so much by his eccentricity and per- 
A'erscncss, that he obtained but a very 
small part of Avhat he thought his due. 
He was, however, knighted ; he had a 
place in the household; and he subse- 
quently received other marks of favour 
from the Court. 

Addison did not remain long in Ire- 
land. In 1715 he quitted his secreta- 
ryship for a seat at the Board of Trade, 
In the same year his comedy of the 
Drummer was brought on the stage. 
The name of the author was not an- 
nounced; the piece was coldly received; 
and some critics have expressed a 
doubt whether it were really Addi- 
son’s. To us the evidence, both ex- 
ternal and internal, seems decisive. It 
is not in Addison’s best manner; 
but it contains numerous passages 
Avhich no other writer knowr to us 
could have produced. It was again 
performed after Addison’s death, and, 
being known to be his, was loudly ap- 
plauded. 

Towards the close of the year 1715, 
while the Rebellion was still raging in 
Scotland, A^Pdison published the first 


number of a paper called the Free- 
holder. Among his political works the 
Freeholder is entitled to the first place. 
Even ill the Spectator there are few 
serious papers nobler than the charac- 
ter of bis friend Lord Somers, and cer- 
tainly no satirical papers superior to 
those in which the Tory foxhuntcr is 
introduced. This character is the ori 
ginal of Squire Western, and is drawn 
with all Fielding’s force, and with a 
delicacy of which Fielding was altoge- 
ther destitute. As none of Addison’s 
works exhibit stronger marks of his 
genius than the Freeholder, so iioiio 
docs more honour to his moral cha- 
racter. It is difficult to extol too highly 
the candour and humanity of a poli- 
tical writer whom even the excitement 
of civil war cannot hurry into uiiseenlly 
violence. Oxford, it is well known, 
was then the stronghold of Toryism. 
The High Street had been repeatedly 
lined with bayonets in order to keep 
down the disaffected gownsmen ; and 
traitors pursued by the messengers of 
the Government had been concealed in 
the garrets of several colleges. Yet the 
admonition which, even under such cir- 
cumstances, Addison addressed to tlio 
University^ is singularly gentle, re- 
spectful, and even affection ate. Indeed, 
he could not find it in his heart to deal 
harshly even with imaginary persons. 
His foxhunter, though ignorant, stupid, 
and violent, is at heart a good fellow, 
and is at last reclaimed by the cle- 
mency of the King. Steele was dissa- 
tisfic<l with his friend’s mod ('ration, 
and, though ho acknowledged that the 
Freeholder was excellcntl}" Avritten, 
complained that the ministry playctl, 
on a lute when it was necessary to blow 
the trumpet. He accordingly deter- 
mined to execute a flourish after his 
own fashion, and tried to rouse the 
public spirit of the nation by means of 
a paper called the ToAvn Talk, which 
is noAv as utterly forgotten as his En- 
glishman, as his Crisis, as his Letter to 
the Bailiff ofStockbridgc,as his Reader, 
in short, as every tiling that he wfote 
without the help of Addison. 

In the same year in Avhich the Drum- 
mer was acted, and in which the first 
numbers of the Freeholder appeared. 
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the estrangement of Pope and Addison 
became complete. Addison had from 
the first seen that Pope was false and 
malevolent. Pope had discovered that 
Addison was jealous. The discovery 
was made in a strange manner. Pope 
had Avritten the Rape of the Lock, in 
two cantos, without supernatural ma- 
chinery. These two cantos had been 
loudly applauded, and by none more 
loudly than by Addison. Then Pope 
•thought of the Sylphs and Gnomes, 
Ariel, Momcntilla, Crispissa, and Um- 
briel, and resolved to interweave the 
Rosicrucian mythology with the original 
fabric. He asked Addison’s advice. 
Addison said that the poem as it stood 
was a delicious little thing, and en- 
treated Pope not to run the risk of 
marring what was so excellent in trying 
to mend it. Pope afterwards declared 
that this insidious counsel first opened 
his eyes to the baseness of him who 
gave it. 

Now there can be no doubt that 
Pope’s plan Avas most ingenious, and 
that he afterwards executed it Avith 
groat skill and success. But does it 
necessarily follow that Addison’s ad- 
vice was bad ? And if Addison’s ad- 
vice was bad, does it necessarily follow 
that it was given from bad motives ? 
If a friend were to ask us whether we 
would advise him to risk his all in a 
lottery of Avhich the chances were ten 
to one agrinst him, we should do our 
best to dissuade him from running 
such a risk. Even if he were so lucky 
as to get the thirty thousand pound 
prize, Ave should not admit that we had 
counselled him ill ; and we should cer- 
tainly think it the height of injustice in 
him to accuse us of having been ac- 
tuated by malice. We thinly Addison’s 
advice good advice. It rested on a 
sound principle, the result of long and 
wide experience. The general rule un- 
doubtedly is that, when a successful 
work of imagination has been pro- 
duced, it should not be recast. We 
cannpt at this moment call to mind a 
single instance in which this rule has 
been transgressed with happy effect, 
except the instance of the Rape of the 
Lock. Tasso recast his Jerusalem. 
Akenside recast his Pleasures of the 
VoL. II. 


Imagination, and his Epistle to Curio, 
Pope himself, emboldened no doubt by 
the success with which he had expanded 
and remodelled the Rape of the Lock, 
made the same experiment on the Diin- 
ciad. All these attempts failed. Who 
was to foresee that Pope would, once 
in his life, be able to do what he could 
not himsejf do twice, and what nobody 
else has ever done ? 

Addison’s advice was good. But had 
it been bad, why should avc pronounce 
it dishonest ? Scott tells us that one of 
his best friends predicted the failure of 
Waverley. Herder adjured Goethe not 
to take so unpromising a subject as 
Faust. Hume tried to dissuade Robert- 
son from writing the History of Charlea 
the Fifth. Nay, Pope himself was one 
of those who prophesied that Cato 
would never succeed on the stage, and 
advised Addison to print it without 
risking a representation. But Scott, 
Goethe, Robertson, Addison, had the 
good sense and generosity to give their 
advisers credit for the best intentions. 
Pope’s heart was not of the same kind 
with theirs. 

In 1715, while he was engaged in 
translating the Iliad, he met Addison 
at a coffeehouse. Phillipps and Budgcll 
Avere there ; but their sovereign got rid 
of them, and asked Pope to dine with 
him alone. After dinner, Addison said 
that he lay under a difficulty which he 
Avished to explain. “ Tick ell,” ho said, 
“translated some time ago the first 
book of the Biad. I have promised to 
look it over and correct it. I cannot 
therefore ask to see yours ; for that 
would be double dealing.” Pope made 
a civil reply, and begged that his se- 
cond book might have the advantage 
of Addison’s revision. Addison readily* 
agreed, looked over the second book, 
and sent it back Avith warm commenda- 
tions. 

TickeU’s version of the first book 
appeared soon after this conversation. 
In the preface, all rivalry was earnestly 
disclaimed. Tickell declared that he 
should not go on with the Biad. That 
enterprise he should leave to powers 
which he admitted to be superior to 
his own. <lis only view, he said, in 
publishing this specimen Avas to be- 
Aa 
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spealc the favour of the public to a 
^tantelation of the Odyssey, in which 
he had made some progress. 

Addison, and Addison’s devoted fol- 
lowers, pronounced both the versions 
good, but maintained that Tiokell’s 
had more of the original. The town 
gave a decided preference to Pope’s. 
We do not think it worth while to 
settle such a question of precedence. 
Neither of the rivals can be said to 
have translated the Iliad, unless, in- 
deed, the word translation be used in 
the sense which it bears in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. When Bot- 
tom makes his appearance with an 
ass’s head instead of his own, Peter 
Quince exclaims, “ Bless thee ! Bot- 
tom, bless thee! thou art translated.” 
In this sense, undot|btedly, the readers 
of either Pope or Tickell may very 
properly exclaim, “ Bless thee I Ho- 
mer ; thou art translated indeed.” 

Our readers will, we hope, agree 
with us in thinking that no man in 
Addison’s situation could have acted 
more fairly and kindly, both towards 
Pope, and towards Tickell, than he 
appears to have done. But an odious 
suspicion had sprung up in the mind 
of Pope. He fancied, and he soon 
firmly believed, that there was a deep 
conspiracy against his fame and liis 
fortunes. The work on which he had 
staked Ms reputation was to be de- 
preciated. The subscription, on which 
rested his hopes of a competence, was 
to be defeated. With this view Addi- 
son had made a rival translation : 
Tickell had consented to father it; 
and the wits of Button’s had united 
to puff it. 

Is there any external evidence to 
support this grave accusation? The 
answer is short. There is absolutely 
none. 

Was there any internal evidence 
which proved Addison to be the author 
of this version ? Was it a work which 
Tickell was incapable of producing ? 
Surely not. Tickell was a Fellow of a 
Ck)llege at Oxford, and must bo sup- 
posed to have been able to construe 
the Iliad ; and he was a better versifier 
than his friend. We are not aware 
that Pope pretended to have discovered 


any turns of expression peculiar to 
Addison. Had such turns of expres- 
sion been discovered, they would bo 
sufficiently accounted for by supposing 
Addison to have corrected his friend’s 
lines, as he owned that he bad done. 

Is there any thing in the character 
of the accused persons which makes 
the accusation probable? We answer 
confidently — nothing. Ticdccll was 
long after this time described by Pope 
himself as a very fair and worthy man.* 
Addison had been, during many years, 
before the public. Literary rivals, po- 
litical opponents, had kept their eyes 
on him. But neither envy nor i'action, 
in tlicir utmost rage, had ever imputed 
to him a single deviation from the laws 
of honour and of social morality. Had 
he been indeed a man meanly jealous 
of fame, and capable of stooping to 
base and wicked arts for the i)tir- 
posc of injuring his competitors, would 
his vieCvS have reinaiued latent so long ? 
lie was a. writer of tragedy : had he 
ever injured Rowe ? He was a writer 
of coiuetly ; had he not done am])lo 
justice to ('’r.n''.T.''ve. and given Yalimi)lo 
help to >!' ele ? lie was a pamj)h- 
letcer : liavc not his good nature and 
generosity been acknowledged by Swift, 
his rival in lame and his adversary in 
politics ? 

That Tickell should have been guilty 
of a villany seems to us highly impro- 
bable. '^rhat Addison should Inivc been 
guilty of a villany seems to us highly 
improbable. But that these two men 
should have conspired togetlier to 
commit a villany seems to us impro- 
bable in a tenfold degree. All that 
is known to us of tJieir intercourse 
tends to prove, that it was not the 
intcrcourse4)f two accomplices in crime. 
These are some of the lines in winch 
Tickell poured forth his sorrow over 
the coffin of Addison : 

“Or dost thou warn poor mortals left bo- 
hind, 

A task woll suited to thy gentle mind? 

Oh, it soTTietimcs thy spotless form descend, 

To me thine aid, thou guardian genius, 
lend. 

When rage misguides me, or when fear 
alarms, 

When pain distresses, or when pleasure* 
charms, > 
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In silent whisperings purer thoughts im- 
part. 

And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart; 

Lead through the paths thy virtue trod 
betore, 

Till bliss shall join, nor death can part us 
more.” 

In what w^ords, we should like to 
know, did this guardian genius invite 
his pupil to join in a plan such as the 
Editor of the Satirist would hardly 
dare to propose to the Editor of the 
Age? 

We do not accuse Pope of bringing 
an accusation wliicli he knew to be j 
false. We have not the smallest doubt 
that he believed it to bo true ; and the 
ovid(iiice on which he believed it he 
found in his own bad heart. His own 
life was one long series of tricks, as 
mean and as malicious as that of which 
he suspected Addison and TickcII. He 
was all stiletto and mask. To injure, 
to insult, and to save himself from the 
conse(]ucnccs of injury and insult by 
lying and equivocating, was the habit 
of hivS life. Ho published a lampoon 
on the Duke of Chandos ; he was ta:xed 
with it ; and iic lied and equivocated, j 
He iiublishcd a lamjiooii on Aaron 
Hill; he was taxed with it; and lie 
lied and equivocated. He published a 
still fouler lampoon on Lady Mary j 
Wortley Montague ; he was tjixcd with 
it ; and he lied with more than usual 
effrontery and vehemence. He puffed 
himself and abused his enemies under 
feigned names. He robbed himself of 
his own hitters, and then raised the 
line and cry after them. Besides his 
frauds of malignity, of fear, of interest, 
and of vanity, there were frauds whieli 
lie seems to have committed from love 
of fraud alone. He had a habit of 
stratagem, a pleasure in outwitting all 
who came near him. Whatever his 
ol)ject might he, the indirect road to it 
was that which he preferred. For Bo- 
lingbroke. Pope undoubtedly felt as 
much love and veneration as it was in 
his nature to feel for any human being. 
Yet Pope was scarcely dead when it 
was discovered that, from no motive 
cxcc])t the mere love of artifice, he 
had been guilty of an act of gross per- 
fidy to Bolingbroke. 

Nothing was more natural than that 
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such a man as this should attribute to 
others that which he felt within himself. 
A plain, probable, coherent explanation 
is frankly given to him. He is certain 
that it is all a romance. A line of 
conduct scrupulously fair, and even 
friendly, is pursued towards him. He 
is convinced that it is merely a cover 
for a vile intrigue by which he is to be 
disgraced and ruined. It is vain to 
ask him for proofs. He has none, and 
wants none, except those which he car- 
ries in his own bosom. 

Whether Pope’s malignity at length 
provoked Addison to retaliate for the 
first and last time, cannot now be 
known with certainty. We have only 
Pope’s story, which runs thus. A 
pamphlet appeared containing some 
reflections wliich ^tuug Pope to the 
quick. What those reflections were, 
and whether they were reflections ol 
which he had a right to complain, wo 
liave now no means of deciding. The 
Earl of Warwick, a Ibolish and vicious 
lad, wdio regarded Addison with the 
fcdirigs with which such lads gene- 
rally regard their best friends, told 
Pope, truly or falsely, that this pamph- 
let had been written by Addison’s di- 
rection. When we consider what a 
tendency stories have to grow, in pass- 
ing even from one honest man to an- 
other honest man, and when wc con- 
sider that to the name of honest man 
neither Pope nor the Earl of Warwick 
had a claim, we arc not disposed to 
attach much importance to this anec- 
dote. 

It is certain, however, that Pope was 
furious. He had already sketched the 
character of Atticus in prose. In his 
anger he turned this ])rose into the bril- 
liant and energetic lines which every 
body knows by heart, or ought to know 
by heart, and sent them to Addison. 
One charge which Pope has enforced 
with great skill is probably not with- 
out foundation. Addison was, we are 
inclined to believe, too fond of presid- 
ing over a circle of humble friends. 
Of the other imputations which these 
famous lines are intended to convey, 
scaicely one has ever been proved to he 
just, and some are certainly false. That 
Addison was not in the habit of “ damn- 
A A 2 
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ing with faint praise ” appears from 
inniiinerable passages in his writings, 
and from none more than from those in 
which he mentions Pope. And it is 
not merely unjust, but ridiculous, to 
describe a man who made the fortune 
of almost every one of his intimate 
friends, as “ so obliging that he ne’er 
obliged.” 

That Addison felt the sting of Pope’s 
satire keenly, we cannot doubt. That 
he was conscious of one of the weak- 
nesses with which he was reproached, 
is highly probable. But his heart, we 
firmly believe, acquitted him of the 
gravest part of the accusation. He 
acted like himself. As a satirist he 
was, at his own .weapons, more than 
Pope’s match ; and he would have been 
at no loss for topics. A distorted and 
diseased body, tenanted by a yet more j 
distorted and diseased mind; spite and 
envy thinly disguised by sentiments as 
benevolent and noble as those which 
Sir Peter Teazle admired in Mr. Joseph 
Surface; a feeble sickly licentiousness; 
an odious love of filthy and noisome 
images; these were things which a ge- 
nius less powerful than that to which 
we owe the Spectator could easily have 
held up to the mirth and hatred of 
mankind. Addison had, moreover, at 
his command, other means of vengeance 
which a bad man would not have scru- | 
pled to use. He was powerful in the 
state. Pope was a Catholic; and, in 
those times, a minister would have 
found it easy to harass the most inno- 
cent Catholic by innumerable petty 
▼exations. Pope, near twenty years 
later, said that “ through the lenity of 
the government alone he could live 
with comfort.” “Consider,” he ex- 
claimed, “the injury that a man of 
high rank and credit may do to a pri- 
vate person, under penal laws and 
many other disadvantages.” It is pleas- 
ing to reflect that the only revenge 
which Addison took was to insert in 
the Freeholder a warm encomium on 
the translation of the Hiad, and to ex- 
hort all lovers of learning to put down 
their names as subscribers. There could 
be no doubt, he said, from the speci- 
mens already published, that the mas- 
terly hand of Pope would do as much 


I for Homer as Dryden had done for 
I Virgil. From that time to the end of 
[his life, he always treated Pope, by 
Pope’s own acknowledgment, with jus- 
tice. Friendship was, of course, at an 
end. 

One reason which induced the Earl 
of Warwick to play the ignominious 
part of talebearer on this occasion, may 
have been his dislike of the marriage 
which was about to take place between 
his mother and Addison. The Coun- 
tess Dowager, a daughter of the old 
and honourable family of the Middle- 
tons of Chirk, a family which, in any 
country but ours, would be called noble, 
resided at Holland House. Addison 
had, during some years, occupied at 
Ch^ea a small dwelling, once the 
abode of Nell Gwynn, Chelsea is now 
a district of London, and Holland House 
may be called a town residence. But, 
in the days of Anne and George the 
First, milkmaids and sportsmen wan- 
dered between green hedges and over 
fields bright with daisies, from Kensing- 
ton almost to the shore of the Thames. 
Addison and Lady Warwick were coun- 
try neighbours, and became intimate 
friends. The great wit and scholar 
tried to allure the young Lord from 
the fashionable amusements of beating 
watchmen, breaking windows, and roll- 
ing women in hogsheads down llolborn 
Hill, to the study of letters and the 
practice of virtue. These well meant 
exertions did little good, however, either 
to the disciple or to the master. Lord 
Warwick grew up a rake; and Addison 
fell in love. The mature beauty of the 
Countess has been celebrated by poets 
in language which, after a very large 
allowance has been made for flattery, 
would lead us to believe that she was a 
fine woman; and her rank doubtless 
heightened her attractions. The court- 
ship was long. The hopes of the lover 
appear to have risen and fallen with 
the fortunes of his party. His attach- 
ment was at length matter of such no- 
toriety that, when he visited Ireland for 
the last time, Rowe addressed some con- 
solatory verses to the Chloc of Holland 
House. It strikes us as a little strange 
I that, in these verses, Addison should be 
I called Lycidas, a name of singularly 
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evil omen for a swain just about to cross 
St. George’s Channel. 

At length Cliloc capitulated. Addi- 
son was indeed able to treat with her 
on equal terms. Pie had reason to ex- 
pect preferment even higher than that 
which ho had attained. He had inhe- 
rited the fortune of a brother- who died 
Governor of Madras. He had pur- 
chased an estate in Warwickshire, and 
had been welcomed to his domain in 
•very tolerable verse by one of the neigh- 
bouring squires, the poetical foxhuntcr, 
William Somerville. In August 1716, 
the newspapers announced that Joseph 
Addison, Esquire, famous for many ex- 
cellent works both in verse and prose, 
had espoused the Countess Dowager of 
Warwick. 4 

He now fixed his abode at Holland 
House, a house which can boast of a 
greater number of inmates distinguish- 
ed in political and literary history than 
any other private dwelling in England. 
His portrait still hangs there. The 
features arc pleasing; the complexion 
is remarkably fair; but, in the expres- 
sion, we trace rather the gentleness of 
his disposition than the force and keen- 
ness of his intellect. 

Not long after his marriage he reach- 
ed the height of civil greatness. The | 
Whig Government had, during some 
time, been torn by internal dissensions. 
Lord Townshend led one section of the 
Cabinet, Lord Sunderland the other. 
At length, in the spring of 1717, Sun- 
derland triumphed. Townshend re- 
tired from office, and was accompanied 1 
by Walpole and Cowper. Sunderland 
proceeded to reconstruct the Ministry; 
and Addison was a])pointed Secretary 
of State. It is certain that the Seals 
were pressed upon him, and were at 
first declined by him. Men equally 
versed in official business might easily 
have been found; and his colleagues 
knew that they could not expect assist- 
ance from him in debate. He owed 
his elevation to his popularity, to his 
stainless probity, and to his literary 
fame. 

But scarcely had Addison entered 
the Cabinet when his health began to 
fail. From one serious attack he re- 
covered in the autumn ; and his recovery 
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was celebrated in Latin verses, worthy 
of his own pen, by Vincent Bourne^ 
who was then at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. A relapse soon took place; 
and, in the following spring, Addison 
was prevented by a severe asthma from 
discharging the duties of his post. He 
resigned it, and was succeeded by his 
friend Craggs, a young man whose na- 
tural parts, though little improved by 
cultivation, were quick and showy, 
whose graceful person and winning 
manners had made him generally ac- 
ceptable in society, and who, if he had 
lived, would probably have been the 
most formidable of all the rivals of 
Walpole. 

As yet there was no Joseph Hume. 
The Ministers, therefore, were able to 
bestow on Addison a retiring pension 
of fifteen hundred pounds a year. In 
what form this pension was given we 
are not told by the biographers, and 
have not time to inquire. But it is cer- 
tain that Addison did not vacate his 
seat in the House of Commons. 

Best of mind and body seem to have 
re-established his health ; and he thank- 
ed God, with cheerful piety, for having 
set him free both from his office and 
from his asthma. Many years seemed 
to be before him, and he meditated 
many works, a tragedy on the death of 
Socrates, a translation of the Psalms, a 
treatise on the evidences of Christianity, 
Of this last performance, a part, which 
we could well spare, lias come down 
to us. 

But the fatal complaint soon returned, 
and gradually prevailed against all the 
resources of medicine. It is melancholy 
to think that the last months of such a 
life should have been overclouded both 
by domestic and by political vexations, 
A tradition which began early, which 
has been generally received, and to 
which we have nothing to oppose, has 
represented his wife as an arrogant and 
imperious woman. It is said that, till 
his health failed him, he was glad to 
escape Ifom the Countess Dowager and 
her magnificent diningroom, blazing 
with the gilded devices of the House of 
Rich, to some tavern where he could 
enjoy a .!*ugh, a talk about Virgil and 
Boileaii, and a bottle of claret, with the 
A A 3 
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friends of bis happier days. All those 
friends, however, were not left to him. 
Sir Richard Steele had been gradually 
estranged by various causes. He con- 
sidered himself as one who, in evil 
times, had braved martyrdom for his 
political principles, and demanded, 
when the Whig party was triumphant, 
a largo compensation for what he had 
suffered when it was militant. The 
Whig leaders took a very different view 
of his claims. They thought that he 
had, by his own petulance and fiffly, 
brought them as well as himself into 
trouble, and though they did not abso- 
lutely neglect him, doled out favours 
to him wdth a sparing hand. It was 
natural that he should be angry with 
them, and especially angry with Addi- 
son. But what above all seems to have 
disturbed Sir Richard, was the eleva- 
tion of Tickcll, who, at thirty, was 
made by Addison Undersecretary of 
State ; while the Editor of the Tatler 
and Spectator, the author of the Crisis, 
the member for Stockbridge who had 
Iteen persecuted for firm adherence to 
the House of Hanover, was, at near 
fifty, forced, after many solicitations 
and complaints, to content himself with 
a share in the patent of Druiy Lane 
theatre. Steele himself says, in his 
celebrated letter to Congreve, that Ad- 
dison, by his preference of Tickcll. 
“incurred the warmest resentment of 
other gentlemen;” and every thing 
seems to indicate that, of those resent- 
ful gentlemen, Steele was himseif one. 

A^ile poor Sir Richard was brooding 
over what he considered as Addison’s 
nnkindness, a new cause of quarrel 
arose. The Whig party, already di- 
vided against itself, was rent by a new 
schism. The celebrated Bill for limit- 
ing the number of Peers had been 
brouglit in. The proud Duke of Somer- 
set, first in rank of all the nobles whose 
religion permitted them to sit in Par- 
liament, was the ostensible author of the 
measure. But it was supported, and 
in tnith devised, by the Prime Minister. 

We are satisfied that the Bill was 
most pernicious ; and we fear that the 
motives which induced Sunderland to 
frame it were not honourable to him. 
But w(j cannot deny that it was sup- 


ported by many of the best and wisest 

men of that age. Nor was this strange. 
The royal prerogative had, within the 
memory of the generation then in the 
vigour of life, been so grossly abused, 
that it was still regarded with a jea- 
lousy which, when the peculiar situ- 
ation of the House of Brunswick is 
considered, may perha])s be called im- 
moderate. The particular prerogative 
of creating peers had, in the opinion 
of the Whigs, been grossly abused by 
Queen Anne’s last ministry ; and even 
the Tories admitted that her Majesty, 
in swamping, as it has since been called, 
the Upy)er House, had clone what only 
an extreme case could justify. ’J'he 
theory of the English constitution, ac- 
cording to many high authorities, was 
that three independent powers, the 
sovereign, the nobility, and the com- 
mons, ought constantly to act as cheeks 
on each other. If this theory were 
sound, it seemed to follow that to put 
one of these powers under the abso- 
lute control of the other two, was ab- 
surd. But if the number of jiccrs were 
unlimited, it ccjuld not well he denied 
tlnit the Upper House was under the 
absolute control of the Crovui and the 
Commons, and was indebted only to 
their moderation for any power which 
it might be suffered to retain. 

Steele took part with the Opposition, 
Addison with the Ministers. Steele, 
in a paper called the Plebeian, vehc- 
jnently attacked the hill. Snnderlnnd 
called for help on Addison, and Addi- 
son obeyed the call. In a paper called 
the Old Whig, he answered, and indeed 
refuted, Steele’s arguments. It seems 
to ns that the premises of both the 
controversialists were unsound, that on 
those promises Addison reasoned well 
and Steele ill, and that consequently 
Addison brought out a false corudnsion 
while Steele hluridercd upon the truth. 
In style, in wit, and in politeness, 
Addison maintained his superiority, 
though the Old Whig is by no means 
one ol‘ his happiest performances. 

At first, both the anonymous oppo- 
nents observed the laws of pr()])riety. 
But at length Steele so far forgot hiin- 
Rclf as to throw an odious imputation 
on the morals of the chiefs of the ad- 
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rainistraiion. Addison replied with 
severity, but, in our opinion, with less 
severity than was due to so "rave an 
ofFeiiee a.t,aiinst morality and decorum; 
nor did he, in his just anger, forgot for 
a moment the laws of {♦ood taste and 
good breeding. One calumny which 
has been often repeated, and never yet 
C9ntradicted, it is our duty to expose. 
It is asserted in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, that Addison designated Steele 
.as “ little Dicky.” This assertion was 
repeated by Johnson, wlio had never 
seen the Old Whig, and was therefore 
excusable. It has also been repeated 
by Miss Aikin, who has seen the Old 
Whig, and for whom therefore there is 
less excuse. Now, it is true that the 
words little Dicky ” occur in thaOld 
Whig, and that IStcclc’s nanie^was 
Hicliard. It is equally true that the 
words “little Isaac” occur iu tlic 
Duenna, and that Newton’s name was 
Isaac. But we contidcntly alarm that 
Addison’s little Dicky had no more to 
do with Steele, than Sheridan’s little 
Isaac with Newton. If we ap))ly the 
words “little Dicky” to Steele, we 
de])rive a very lively and ingenious 
passage, not only of all its wit, hut of 
all its meaning. Little Dicky was the 
nickname of Jlenry Norris, an act(a* of 
reniaikably small stature, but of great 
humour, who played the usurer Gomez, 
then a most ])opular part, in Dryden’s 
S])anish Friar. 

* We will transcribe the whole paraipuph. 
How it can ever have bocii misunderstood is 
unint(;lli^!:ible to us. 

“But our author's chief concern is for the 
I)Oor House of Commons, whom ho repre- 
sents as naked and defenceless, wlicii the 
Crown, by losing this prerogative, wj)uhl l)o 
less nl)ie to protect them against the iiowcr 
of a House of Lords. Who forbears laugh- 
ing wdicii the Spanish Friar rc})reseiits little 
Dicliy, under the person of Gomez, insult- 
ing ine Colonel that was able to fright him 
out of his wits with a single frown? Tliis 
Gomez, says he, Hew upon him like a dragon, 
got liim down, the Heyil being strong in 
him, and gave him bastinado on hast inado, 
and Imflt't on buffet, which the poor Cokinel, 
beimr pro'^lrate, sutferod with a most Cliris- 
!::il imee. The improha’rl.ty of tlie 
fact n-wr foils to ra."* the au- 

dience ; and one may venture to answer for 
a Ih’itish lie-use of Commons, if wo may 
guess, from its eoiiduotliithcrto, that it will 
scarce be (‘itiior so tame or so weak aa our 
autlior supnasG.3.*" 


The merited reproof which Steele 
had received, though softened by some 
kind and courteous expressions, galled 
him bitterly. He replied with little 
force and great acrimony ; but no re- 
joinder api>earcd. Addison was fast 
hastening to his grave ; and had, we 
may well suppose, little disposition to 
prosecute a quarrel with an old friend, 
llis complaint had terminated in dropsy. 
He bore up long and manfully. But at 
length he abandoned all liope, dis- 
missed his physicians, and calmly pre- 
pared himself to die. 

His works he intrusted to the care 
of Tickeli, and dedicated them a very 
few days before his death to Graggs, 
in a letter written with the sweet and 
graceful eloquence of a Saturday’s 
Sjicctator. In this, liis last composi- 
tion, he alluded to his approaching end 
in words so manly, so cheerful, and so 
tender, tliat it is ditlicult to read them 
without tears. At the same time ho 
earnestly recommended the interests 
of Tick(dl to the care of Graggs, 
j Within a few hours of the time at 
wliieli this dedication was written, Ad- 
dison sent to beg Gay, who was then 
living by his wits about town, to come 
to Holland House. Gay went, and was 
received with great kindness. To his 
amazement his forgiveness was im- 
plored by the dying man. Poor Gay, 
the most good-natured and simple of 
mankind, could not imagine what he 
had to forgive. There was, however, 
some wrong, the remembrance of which 
weighed on Addison’s mind, and which 
he declared himself anxious to repair. 
He was in a state of extreme exhaus- 
tion ; and the pai'ting was doubtless a 
friendly one on both sides. Gay sup- 
))osed that some plan to serve him had 
been in agitation at Court, and had 
been frustrated by Addison’s influence. 
Nor is this improbable. Gay had paid 
assiduous court to the royal family. 
Blit in tlic Queen’s days he had been 
the eulogist of Bolin gbroke, and was 
still connected with many Tories. It 
is not strange that Addison, while 
heated by conflict, should have thought 
hinisclf justified in obstructing the pre- 
ferment /’one whom he might regard 
as a political enemy. Neitlier is it 
A A 4 
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strcvnge that, when reviewing his whole he ascribed all the happiness of hid 
life, and earnestly scrutinizing all his life, he relied in the hour of death with 
motives, he should think that he had the love which casteth out fear. Ho 
acted an unkind and ungenerous part, died on the seventeenth of June 1719, 
in using his power against a distressed He had just entered on his forty-eighth 
man of letters, who was as harmless year. 

and aa helpless as a child. His body lay in state in the Jeru- 

One inference may be drawn from salem Chamber, and was borne thence 
this anecdote. It appears that Addi- to the Abbey at dead of night. The 
son, on his death-bed, called himself to choir sang a funeral hymn. Bishop 
a strict account, and was not at ease Atterbury, one of those Tories who 
till lie had asked pardon for an injury had loved and honoured the most ac- • 
which it was not even suspected that complished of the Whigs, met the 
he had committed, for an injury which corpse, and led the procession by 
would have caused disquiet only to torchlight, round the shrine of Saint 
a very tender conscience. Is it not Edward and the graves of the Plan- 
then reasonable to infer that, if he had tagenets, to the Chapel of Henry the 
really been guilty of forming a base Seventh. On the north side of that 
conspiracy against the fame and for- Chapel, in the vault of the House of 
tunes of a rival, he would have cx- Albemarle, the coffin of Addison lies 
pressed some remorse for so serious a next to the coffin of Montague. Yet 
crime ? But it is unnecessary to mul- a few months ; and the same mourners 
tiply arguments and evidence for the passed again along the same aisle, 
defence, when there is neither argu- The same sad anthem was again 
ment nor evidence for the accusation, chanted. The same vault 'was again 
The last moments of Addison were opened ; and the coffin of Craggs was 
perfectly serene. His interview with placed close to the coffin of Addison, 
his son-in-law is universally known. Many tributes were paid to the me- 
“ See,” he said, “ how a Christian can mory of Addison ; but one alone is 
die.” The piety of Addison was, in now remembered. Tickell bewailed 
truth, of a singularly cheerful charac- his friend in an elegy which would do 
ter. The feeling which predominates honour to the greatest name in our 
in all his devotional writings, is grati- literature, and which unites the energy 
tude. God was to him the allwise and and magnificence of l^ryden to the 
allpowerful friend who had watched tenderness and purity of Cowper. This 
over his cradle with more than mater- fine poem was prefixed to a superb 
nal tenderness ; who had listened to edition of Addison’s works, which 'w^as 
his cries before they could form them- published, in 1721, by subscription, 
selves in prayer ; who had preserved The names of the subscribers proved 
his youth from the snares of vice ; who how widely his fame had been spread, 
had made his cup run over with worldly That his countrymen should be eager 
blessings ; who had doubled the value to possess his writings, even in a costly 
of those blessings, by bestowing a form, is not wonderful. But it is won- 
thankful heart to enjoy them, and dear derful that, though English literature 
friends to partake them ; who had re- was then little studied on the conti- 
buked the waves of the Ligurian gulf, nent, Spanish Grandees, Italian Pre- 
had purified the autumnal air of the latcs. Marshals of France, should be 
Campagna, and had restrained the found in the list. Among the most 
avalanches of Mont Cenis. Of the remarkable names arc those of the 
Psalms, his favourite was that which Queen of Sweden, of Prince Eugene, 
represents the Ruler of all things under of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, of the 
tlie endearing image of a shepherd, Dukes of Parma, Modena, and Guas- 
whoso crook guides the fiock safe, talla, of the Doge cd’ Genoa, of the 
through gloomy and desolate glens, to Regent Orleans, and of Cardinal Du- 
meadows well watered and rich with bois. We ought to add that this edi- 
herbage. On that goodness to which tion, though eminently beautiful, is in 
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Bome important points defective nor, 
indeed, do we yet possess a complete 
collection of Addison’s writings. 

It is strange that neither his opulent 
and noble widow, nor any of his power- 
ful and attached friends, should have 
thought of placing even a simple tablet, 
inscribed with his name, on the walls 
of the Abbey. It was not till three 
generations had laughed and wept 
over his pages that the omission was 
supplied by the public veneration. At 
length, in our own time, his image, 
skilfully graven, appeared in Poet’s 
Corner. It represents him, as we can 
conceive him, clad in his dressing- 
gown, and freed from his wig, step- 
ping from his parlour at Chelsea into 
his trim little garden, witli the account 
of the Everlasting Club, or the Loves 
of Ililpa and Shalum, just finished for 
the next day’s Spectator, in his hand. 
Such a mark of national respect was 
due to the unsullied statesman, to the 
accomplished scholar, to the master of 
pure English eloquence, to the con- 
summate painter of life and manners. 
It was due, above all, to the great 
satirist, who alone knew how to use 
ri^umle without abusing it, who, with- 
out indicting a wound, cficcted a great 
social reform, and who reconciled wit 
and virtue, after a long and disastrous 
separation, during which wit had been 
led astray by profligacy, and virtue by 
fanaticism. 
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More than ten years ago wc commenced 
a sketch of the political life of the great 
Lord Chatham. We then stopped at the 
death of George the Second, with the 
intention of speedily resuming our task. 
Circumstances, which it would be te- 
dious to cx2)lain, long prevented us 
from carrying this intention into effect. 
Nor can wo regret the delay. For the j 
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materials which were within our reach 
in 1834 were scanty and unsat isfactoiy 
when compared with those which Ave 
at present possess. Even now, though 
wc have had access to some valuable 
sources of information which have not 
yet been opened to the public, we cannot 
but feel that the history of the first ten 
years of the reign of George the d'hird 
is but imperfectly known to us. Never- 
theless, we are inclined to think that 
wc are in a condition to lay before our 
readers a narrative neither uninstruc- 
tive nor uninteresting. We therefore 
return Avith pleasure to our long inter- 
rupted labour. 

We left Pitt in the zenith of pros- 
perity and glory, the idol of England, 
tJie terror of France, the admiration of 
the Avhole civilized world. The wind, 
from whatever quart«r it bloAv, carried 
to England tidings of battles Avon, for- 
tresses taken, provinces added to the 
empire. At home, factions had sunk 
into a lethargy, such as had never been 
known since the great religious schism 
of the sixteenth century had roused the 
public mind from repose. 

In order that the events which Ave 
have to relate may be clearly under- 
stood, it may be -desirJdile that we 
should advert to the causes Avhich had 
for a time^suspended the animation of 
both thQg:rcat English parties. 

If, rejecting all that is merely acci- 
dental,' avo look at the essential cha- 
racteristics of the Whig and the Tory, 
AVO may consider each of them as the 
reprc.scntative of a great principle, es- 
sential to the Avclfare of nations. One 
is, in an especial manner, the guardian 
of liberty, and the other of order. One 
is the moving power, and the other the 
steadying power of the state. One is 
the sail, without which society would 
make no progress; the other the ballast, 
Avithout which there would be small 
safety in a tempest. But, during the 
forty-six years Avhich followed the ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover, these 
distinctive peculiarities seemed to be 
effaced. The Whig conceived that he 
could not better serve the cause of civil 
and religious freedom than by stre- 
nuously .>ipporting the Protestant dy- 
nasty, The Tory conceiv?.d that he 
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could not better prove his hatred of first to the man in the mask, and then 
revolutions than by attacking a govern- to the man who would do it without a 
ment to which a revolution had given mask. The Tory, on the other hand, 
birth. Both came by degrees to attach while he reviled the mild and temper- 
more importance to the means than ate Walpole as a deadly enemy of li- 
to the end. Both were thrown into berty, could sec nothing to re])robate in- 
unnatural situations; and both, like the iron tyranny of Strafford and Laud, 
animals transported to an uncon- But, whatever judgment the Whig oi 
genial climate, languishali and dege- the Tory of that age might pronounce 
nerated. The Tory, removed from on transactions long past, there can bo 
the sunshine of the court, was as a no doubt that, as respected the })rac- 
caincl in the snows of Lapland. The tical questions then pending, the Tory * 
Whig, basking in the rays of royal was a reformer, and indeed an intern- 
favour, was as a reindeer in the sands perate and indiscreet reformer, while 
of Arabia. the Whig was conservative even to bi- 

Dante tells ns that he saw, in Male- gotry. AVc have ourselves seen similar 
bolge, a strange encounter between a effects produced in a neighl)ouring 
human form and a serpent. The ene- country by similar causes. Who ^vould 
mics, after cruel wounds inflicted, stood have believed, fifteen years ago, that 
for a time glaring on each other. A M. Guizot and M. Villemain would 
great cloud surrounded them, and then have to defend property and social 
a wonderful metamorphosis began, order against tlie attacks of such cne- 
Each creature was transfigured into the mics as M. Genoudo and M. do La 
likeness o. its antagonist. The serpent’s Boche Jaqtielin ? 
tail divided itself into two legs ; the Thus the successors of the old Ca- 
luan’s legs intertwined themselves into valiers had turned demagogues ; the 
a tail. The body of the serpent put successors of the old Roundheads had 
forth aims; the arms of the man shrank turned courtiers. Yet was it long before 
into his body. At length the serpent their mutual animosity began to abate; 
stood up a man, and spake ; the man for it is the nature of parties to retain 
sank down a serpent, and glided hiss- their original enmities far more firmly 
ing away. Something like this was than their original pririciidcs. During 
the transformation which, during the many y(*ars, a generation of Wiiigs, 
reign of George the First, befell the wlioin Sidney would have spurned as 
two English parties. Each gradually slaves, continued to wage deadly war 
took the shape and colour of its foe, with a generation of Tories whom Jef- 
till at length the Tory rose up erect freys would have hanged for republi- 
the zealot of freedom, and the AViiig cans. 

crawled and licked the dust at the feet Through the whole reign of George 
of power, tlic First, and through nearly half ol' the • 

It is true that, when these degenerate reign of George the Second, a 'fury 
politicians discussed questions merely was regarded as an enemy of the reign- 
speculative, and, above all, when they ing house, and was excluded from all 
discussed questions relating to the con- the favours of the crown. Though most 
duct of their own grandfathers, they of the country gentlemen were Tories, 
still seemed to differ as their grand- none but AVhigs were created ].)ccrs 
fathers had differed. The Whig, who, and baronets. Though most of the 
during three Parliaments, had never clergy were Tories, none ‘but Whigs 
given one vote against the court, and were appointed deans and bishops. In 
who was ready to sell his soul for the every county, ojmlent and well de- 
Comptrollcr’s staff or for the Great scended Tory squires conijduincd that 
Wardrobe, still professed to draw his their names were left out of the corn- 
political doctrines from Locke and missionof flic peace, while men of small 
Milton, still worshipped the memory of estate and mean birth, who were for 
Pym and Hampden, and would still, on toleration and excise, sejitcnnial par- 
the thirtieth of January, take his glass, liaments and standing armies, presided 
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at quarter sessions, and became deputy 
lieutenants. 

By degrees some approaches were 
made towards a reconciliation. While 
Walpole was at the head of aflairs, en- 
mity to his power induced a large and 
powerful body of Whigs, headed by 
the heir apparent of the throne, to 
make an alliance with the Tories, and 
a truce even with the Jacobites. After 
Sir Robert’s fall, the ban which lay on 
the Tory party was taken of!'. The 
chief jdaccs in the administration con- 
tinued to be filled by Whigs, and, in- 
deed, could scarcely hare been filled 
otherwise ; for the Tory nobility and 
gentry, though strong in nnmbcrs and 
in property, had among them scarcely 
a single man distinguished by talents, 
either for business or for d(!bnt.e. A 
few of them, however, were a<lmitted 
to subordinate offices ; and this indul- 
gence produced a softening effect on 
the temper of the whole body. The 
first levee of George the Second after 
Wal])olc’s resignation was a remark- 
able spectacle. Mingled with the con- 
stant supporters of the House of Bruns- 
wick, with the Rnssells, the Caven- 
dishes, and the Pelliams, appeared a 
crowd of faces utterly unknown to the 
pages and gentlemen ushers, lords of 
rural manors, whose ale and foxhounds 
wore renowned in the neighbourhood 
of the ;Mendip hills, or round the 
Wrekin, but who had never crossed the 
threshold of the palace since the days 
when Oxibrd, with the white stalf in 
his bund, stood behind Queen Anne. 

During the eighteen years which 
followed this day, both factions were 
gradnally sinking deeper and dec}>er 
ii]to repose. The apathy of the ]mblie 
mind is juirtly to be ascribed to the 
unjust violence with which tlie. admi- 
nistration of Walpole had been nssaih d. 
In the body politic, as in the natural 
body, morbid languor generally suc- 
ceeds morbid excitement. The pcojde 
had been maddened by sophistry, by 
calnnmy, by rhetoric, by stimniants 
api,)lied to the national pride. In the 
fulness of bread, they had raved as if 
famine Lad been in the land. While en- 
joying such a measure of civil and re- 
ligions freedom as, till then, no great 


society had ever known, they had cried 
out for a Timolcon or a Brutus to sfab 
their oppressor to the heart. They were 
in this frame of mind when the change 
of administration took place ; and they 
soon found that there was to be no 
change whatever in the system of go- 
vernment. The natural consequences 
followed. *To frantic zeal succeeded 
sullen indifference. The cant of patriot- 
ism had not merely ceased to charm the 
public car, but had become as nauseous 
as the cant of Puritanism after the down- 
fall of the Rump. The hot fit was over, 
the cold tit had begun ; and it was 
longbeforc seditious arts, or even real 
grievances, could bring back the fiery 
])aroxysm which had run its course 
and reached its termination. 

Two attempts w'erc made to disturb 
this tranquillity. The banished heir of 
the House of Stuart headed a rebellion; 
the discontented heir of the House of 
Brunswick headed an opposition. Both 
the rebellion and the opposition came 
to nothincr. battle of Oullodcii an- 
iln* .):i('o!>i'e party. The death 
of Prince Prederic dissolved the faction 
whieli, under his guidance, had feebly 
striven to annoy bis father's government. 
His chief followers hastened to make 
their peace with the ministry; and the 
political tor}»or became eomplote. 

Pive years after the death of Prince 
Frederic, the public mind was Ibr a 
time viohmtly excited. But this ex- 
citement had nothing to do with the 
old disjinleshctwocii Whigs and Tories. 
Knglaud was at war with Prance. 
The war had been feebly conducted. 
?dinorca bad been torn from us. Our 
llect had retired before the white flag 
of the House of Bourbon. A bitter 
sense of humiliation, new to the proud- 
est and l)ravest of nations, siqierseded 
every other feeling. The cry of all the 
counties and great towns of the realm 
w.as for a government which ^voL^ld 
retrieve the honour of the English arms. 
I'lic two most powerful men in the 
country were the Duke of Newcastle 
and Pitt. Altei’nate victoria's and de- 
feats had made them sensible that 
i; At heir of them could stand alone. 
The intcicst of the state, and the in- 
terest of their own ambition, impelled 
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them to coalesce. By their coalition 1 
was formed the ministry which was in 
power when George the Third ascended 
the throne. 

The more carefully the structure of 
this celebrated ministry is examined, 
the more shall we sec reason to marvel 
at the skill or the luck which had com- 
bined in one harmonious l^holc such 
various and, as it seemed, incompati- 
ble elements of force. The influence 
which is derived from stainless inte- 
grity, the influence which is derived 
from the vilest arts of corruption, the 
strength of aristocratical connection, 
the strength of democratical enthu- 
siasm, all these things were for the 
lirst time found together. Newcastle 
brought to the coalition a vast mass of 
power, which had descended to him 
from Walpole and Pelham. The public 
offices, the church, the courts of law, 
the army, the navy, the diplomatic 
service, swarmed with his creatures. 
The boroughs, which long afterwards 
made up the memorable schedules A 
and B, were represented by his nomi- 
nees, Tlie great Whig families, which, 
during several generations, had been 
trained in the discipline of party war- 
fare, and were accustomed to stand 
together in a firm phalanx, acknow- 
ledged him as their captain. Pitt, on 
the other hand, had what Newcastle 
wanted, an eloquence which stirred the 
passions and charmed the imagination, 
a high reputation for purity, and the 
confidence and ardent love of millions. I 

The partition which the two minis- 
ters made of the powers of government 
was singularly happy. Each occupied 
a province for which he was well qua- 
lified; and neither had any inclination 
to intrude himself into the province of 
the other. Newcastle took the treasury, 
the civil and ecclesiastical patronage, | 
and the disposal of that part of thei 
secret service money which was then 
employed in bribing members of Par- 
liament. Pitt was Secretary of State, 
with the direction of the war and of 
foreign affairs. Thus the filth of all 
the noisome and pestilential sewers of 
government was poured into one chan- 
nel. Through the other passed only 
what was bright and stainless. Mean 


and selfish politicians, pining for com- 
missionerships, gold sticks, and ribands, 
flocked to the great house at the corner 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There, at 
every levee, appeared eighteen or twenty 
pair of lawn sleeves ; for there was not, 
it was said, a single Prelate who had 
not owed either his first elevation or 
some subsequent translation to New-^ 
castle. There appeared those members 
of the House of Commons in whose 
silent votes the main strength of the 
government lay. One wanted a place 
in the excise for his butler. Another 
came about a prebend for his son. A 
third whispered that he had always 
stood by his Grace and the Protestant 
succession ; that his last election had 
been very expensive; that potwallopers 
had now no conscience ; that he had 
been forced to take up money on mort- 
gage; and that he hardly knew where 
to turn for five hundred pounds. The 
Duke pressed all their hands, passed 
his arms round all their shoulders, 
patted all their backs, and sent away 
some with wages, and some with pro- 
mises. From this traffic Pitt stood 
haughtily aloof. Not only was he him- 
self incorruptible, but he shrank from 
the loathsome drudgery of corrupting 
others. He had not, however, been 
twenty years in Parliament, and ten in 
office, without discovering how the 
government was carried on. He was 
])crfcctly aware that bribery was prac- 
tised on a large scale by his colleagues. 
Hating the practice, yet despairing of 
putting it down, and doubting whether, 
in those times, any ministry could 
stand without it, he determined to bo 
blind to it. He would see nothing, know 
nothing, believe nothing. People who 
I came to talk to him about shares in 
lucrative contracts, or about the means 
I of securing a Cornish corporation, were 
soon put out of countenance by his 
arrogant humility. They did him too 
much honour. Such matters were 
beyond his capacity. It was true that 
his poor advice about expeditions and 
treaties was listened to with indul- 
gence by a gracious sovereign. If the 
question were, who should command 
in North America, or who should be 
ambiissador at Berlin, his colleagues 
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would probably condescend to take his 
opinion. But he had not the small- 
est influence with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and could not venture to ask 
oven for a tidewaiter’s place. 

It may be doubted whether he did 
not owe as much of his popularity to 
his ostentatious purity as to his elo- 
quence, or to his talents for the admi- 
nistration of war. It was every where 
said with delight and admiration that 
the great Commoner, without any 
advantages of birth or fortune, had, 
in spite of the dislike of the Court 
and of the aristocracy, made himself 
the first man in England, and made 
England tlio first country in the world ; 
that his name was mentioned with awe 
in every palace from Lisbon to Mos- 
cow; that his trophies were in all the 
four quarters of the globe; yet that he 
was still plain William Pitt, without 
title or riband, without pension or sine- 
cure place. Whenever he should retire, 
after saving the state, he must sell his 
coach horses and his silver candlesticks. 
Widely as the taint of corruption had 
spread, his hands were clean. They 
had never received, they had never 
given, the price of infamy. Thus the 
coalition gathered to itself support from 
all the high and all the low parts of 
human nature, and was strong with the 
whole united strength of virtue and of 
Mammon. 

Pitt and Newcastle were co-ordinate 
chief ministers. The subordinate places 
had been filled on the principle of in- 
cluding in the government every party 
and shade of party, the avowed Jaco- 
bites alone excepted, nay, every jmblic 
man wlio, from his abilities or I’rom his 
situation, seemed likely to be either 
useful in office or formidable in opposi- 
tion. 

The Whigs, according to what was 
then considered as their prescriptive 
right, held by far the largest share of 
power. The main support of the ad- 
ministration was what may be called 
the great Whig connection, a connec- 
tion which, during near half a century, 
had generally had the chief sway in the 
country, and which derived an immense 
authority from rank, wealth, borough 
interest, and firm union. To this con- 


nection, of which Newcastle was the 
head, belonged the houses of Cavendish, 
Lennox, Fitzroy, Bciitinck, Maimers, 
Conway, Wentworth, and many others 
of liigh note. 

There were two other powerful Whig 
connections, either of which might have 
been a nucleus for a strong opposition. 
But room flad been found in the go- 
vernment for both.* They were known 
as the Grenvilles and the Bedfords. 

The head of the Grenvilles was Ri- 
chard Earl Temple. His talents for 
administration and deflate were of no 
high order. But his great possessions, 
his turbulent and unscTupulous cha- 
racter, his restless activity, and his skill 
in the most ignoble tactics of faction, 
made him one of the most formidable 
enemies that a ministry could have, 
lie was keeper of the privy seal. His 
brother George was treasurer of the 
navy. They were supposed to be on 
terms of close friendship with Pitt, who 
had married their sister, and was the 
most uxorious of husbands. • 

The Bedfords, or, as they were called 
by their enemies, the Bloomsbury gang, 
professed to be led by John Duke of 
Bedford, but in truth led him where- 
cver they chose, and very often led him 
where he never would have gone of his 
own accord. He had many good qua- 
lities of head and heart, and would have 
been certainly a respectable, and pos- 
sibly a distinguished man, if he had 
been less under the influence of his 
friends, or more fortunate in choosing 
them. Some of them were indeed, to 
do them justice, men of parts. I3ut 
here, we are afraid, eulogy must end. 
Sandwich and Rigby were able de- 
baters, pleasant boon companions, dex- 
terous intriguers, masters of all the 
arts of jobbing and electioneering, and 
both in public and private life, shame- 
lessly immoral. Weymouth had a 
natural eloquence, which sometimes 
astonished those wdio knew how little 
he owed to study. But he was indo- 
lent and dissolute, and had early im- 
paired a fine estate with the dice box, 
and a fine constitution with the bottle. 
The wealth aiid power of the Duke, 
and the 'talents and audacity of some 
of his retainers, might have seriously 
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annoyed the strongest ministry. But 
his assistance had been secured. He 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; Rigby 
was his secretary ; and the whole party 
dutifully supported the measures of the 
Government. 

Two men had, a short time before, 
been thought likely to contest with Pitt 
the lead of the House of Commons, 
William Murray and Henry Fox. But 
Murray had been removed to the Lords, 
and was Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. Fox was indeed still in the 
Commons ; but means had been found 
to secure, if not his strenuous support, 
at least his silent acquiescence. He 
was a poor man ; he was a doting 
father. The office of Paymaster-Ge- 
neral during an expensive war was, in 
that age, perhaps the most lucrative 
situation in the gift of the government. 
This office was bestowed on Fox. The 
prospect of making a noble fortune in 
a few years, and of providing amply 
for his darling boy Charles, was irre- 
sistibly tempting. To hold a subordi- 
nate place, however profitable, aft(^r 
having led the House of Commons, and 
having been intrusted with the business 
of forming a ministry, was indeed a 
great descent. But a punctilious sense 
of i)ersonal dignity was no part of the 
character of Henry Fox. 

We have not time to enumerate all 
the other men of weight who were, by 
some tic or other, attached to the go- 
vernment. Wo may mention Ilard- 
wickc, reputed the first lawyer of the 
age ; Legge, reputed the first financier 
of the age ; the acute and ready Os- 
wald ; the bold and humorous Ku- 
gent ; Charles Townshend, the most 
brilliant and versatile of mankind ; 
Elliot, Barrington, North, Pratt. In- 
deed, as far as we recollect, there were 
in the whole House of <?oinmons only 
two men of distinguished abilities who 
were not connected with the govern- 
ment ; and those two men stood so 
low in public estimation, that the only 
service which they could have rendered 
to any government would have been to 
oppose it. We speak of Lord George 
Suckville and Bubb Dodingtoii, 

Though most of the official men, 
flJid all the members of the cabinet, 


■were reputed Whigs, the Tories "were 
by no means excluded from employ- 
ment. Pitt had gratified many of 
them with commands in the militia, 
which increased both their income and 
their importance in their own counties ; 
and they were therefore in better hu- 
mour than at any time since the death 
of Anne. Some of the party still con- 
tinued to grumble over their punch at 
the Cocoa Tree ; but in the House of 
Commons not a single one of the mal- 
contents durst lift his eyes above the 
buckle of Pitt’s shoe. 

Thus there was absolutely no oppo- 
sition. Nay, there was no sign from 
which it could be guessed in what 
quarter opposition was likely to arise. 
Several years passed during which Par- 
liament seemed to nave abdicated its 
cliief functions. The Journals of the 
House of Commons, during four ses- 
sions, contain no trace of a division on 
a party question. The supplies, though 
beyond precedent great, were voted 
without discussion. The most ani- 
mated debates of that period ■were on 
road hills and inclosurc bills. 

The old King was content ; and it 
mattered little whether he were con- 
tent or not. It would have been im- 
possible for him to emancipate himself 
from a ministry so powerful, even if 
he had been inclined to do so. But he 
had no such inclination. He had once, 
indeed, been strongly prejudiced against 
Pitt, and had repeatedly been ill used 
by Newcastle ; but the vigour and 
success with which the war had been 
waged in Germany, and the smooth- 
ness with which all public business 
was carried on, had produced a fa- 
vourable cliange in the royal mind. 

Such was the posture of affairs when, 
on the twenty-fifth of October, 1760 , 
George the Second suddenly died, and 
George the Third, then twenty-two 
years old, became King. The situation 
of George the Third differed widely 
from that of his grandfather and that 
of his greatgrandfather. Many years 
had elapsed since a sovereign of Eng- 
land had been an object of affection 
to any part of his people. The first 
two Kings of the House of Hanover 
had neither those hereditary rights 
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which have often supplied the defect 
of merit, nor those personal qualities 
which have often supplied the defect of 
title. A prince may be popular with 
little virtue or capacity, if lie reij^iis 
by birthright derived from a long line 
of illustrious predecessors. An usurper 
may be popular, if his genius has saved 
or aggrandised the nation which he 
governs. Perhaps no rulers hjive in 
Dur time had a stronger hold on the 
nlfection of subjects than the Emperor 
Francis, and his son-in-law the Em- 
peror Napoleon. But imagine a ruler 
with tio better title than Napoleon, and 
no better understanding than Francis. 
Richard Cromwell was such a ruler ; 
and, as soon as an arm was lifted up 
against him, he fell without a struggle, 
amidst universal derision. George the 
First and George the Second were in 
a situation which ])orc some resem- 
blance to that of Richard Cromwell. 
They were saved from the fate of 
Richard Cromwell by the btreiiuous 
and able exertions of the Whig party, 
and by the general conviction that tlie 
nation ijud no choice but between the 
House of Brunswick and j)opery. But 
]jy no class were tJie Guclphs regarded 
with that devoted aflcction, of which 
Charles the First, Charles the Second, 
and tlames the Second, in spite of the 
greatest faults, and in the midst of the 
greatest misfortunes, received inmiinc- 
ral)le ])rools. Those Whigs wdio stood 
by the new dynasty so manfully with 
purse and sword did so on principles 
independent of, and indeed almost in- 
compatible with, the sentiment of de- 
voted loyalty. Tlie moderate Tories 
regardtal the foreign dynasty as a great 
evil, which must bo endured for fear 
of a greater evil. In the eyes of the 
high Tories, the Elector was the most 
hateful of robbers and tyrants. Tlie 
crown of another was on his head ; 
the blood of the brave and loyal was 
on his hands. Thus, during many 
ycajs, the Kings of England were ob- 
jects of strong personal aversion to 
many of their subjects, and of strong 
personal attachment to none. They 
found, indeed, firm and cordial sup- 
port against the pretender to their 
throne; but this support was given, 


not at all for their sake, but for tha 
sake of a religious and political sys^ 
tem which would have been endan- 
gered by their fall. This support, 
too, they were compelled to pui'chase 
by perpetually sacriheing their private 
inclinations to the party which had set 
them on the throne, and which main- 
tained them there. 

At the close of the reign of George 
the Second, the feeling of aversion with 
which the House of Brunswick had 
long been regarded by half the nation 
had died away ; but no feeling of affec- 
tion to that house had yet sprung up. 
There was little, indeed, in the old 
King’s character to inspire esteem or 
tenderness. He was not our country- 
man. He never set foot on our soil 
till he was more than thirty years old. 
His speech bewrayed his foreign origin 
and breeding. His love for his native 
land, though the most amiable part of 
his eharacter, was not likely to endear 
him to his British subjects. He was 
never so lia])py as when he could ex- 
change St. James’s for Hernhausen, 
Year after year, our fleets were em- 
ployed to convoy him to the Continent, 
and the interests of his kingdom were 
as nothing to him when compared with 
the interests of his Electorate. As to 
the rest, he had neither the qualities 
which make dtilness respectable, nor 
the qualities which make libertinism 
attractive. He had been a bad son 
and a worse father, an unfaithful hus- 
band and an ungraceful lover. Not 
one magnanimous or humane action is 
recorded of him ; but many instances 
of meanness, and of a harshness which, 
but for the strong constitutional re- 
straints under which he was placed, 
might have made the misery of his 
people. 

He died ; aift at once a new world 
opened. The young King was a born 
Englishman. All his tastes and habits, 
good or bad, were English. No por- 
tion of his subjects had any thing to 
reproach him with. Even the remain- 
ing adherents of the House of Stuart 
could scarcely impute to him the guilt 
of usurpation. He was not responsible 
for the R>..<rolution, for the Act of Set- 
tlement, for the suppression of the 
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risings of 1715 and of 1745. He was 
innocent of the blood of Derwentwatcr 
and Kilmarnock, of Balmcrino and 
Cameron. Born fifty years after the 
old line had been expelled, fourth in 
descent and third in s.iccession of the 
Hanoverian dynasty, he might plead 
some show of hereditary right. His 
age, his appearance, and all that was 
known of his character, conciliated 
public favour. He was in the bloom 
of youth ; his person and address were 
pleasing. Scandal imputed to him no 
vice ; and flattery might, without any 
glaring absurdity, ascribe to him many 
princely virtues. 

It is not strange, therefore, that 
the sentiment of loyalty, a sentiment 
which had lately seemed to be as 
much out of date as the belief in 
witches or the practice of pilgrimage, 
should, from the day of his accession, 
have begun to revive. The Tories in 
particular, who had always been in- 
clined to Kingworship, and who had 
long felt with pain the want of an idol 
before whom they could bow themselves 
down, were as joyful as the priests of 
Apis, when, after a long interval, they 
had found a new calf to adore. It was 
soon clear that George the Third was 
regarded by a portion of the nation 
with a very different feeling from that 
which his two predecessors had in- 
spired. They had been merely First 
Magistrates, Doges, Stadtholders ; he 
was emphatically a King, the anointed 
of heaven, the breath of his people’s 
nostrils. The years of the widowhood 
and mourning of the Tory party were 
over. Dido had kept faith long enough 
to the cold ashes of a former lord ; she 
had at last found a comforter, and re- 
cognised the vestiges of the old flame. 
The golden days of Harley would re- 
turn. The Somersets,* the Lees, and 
the Wyndhams would again surround 
the throne. The latitudinarian Prelates, 
who had not been ashamed to corre- 
spond wuth Doddridge and to shake 
hands with Whiston, would be suc- 
ceeded by divines of the temper of South 
and Atterbury. The devotion which 
had been so signally shown to the 
House of Stuart, which had been proof 
against defeats, confiscations, and pro- 


scriptions, which perfidy, oppression, 
ingratitude, could not weary out, was 
now transferred entire to the House of 
Brunswick. If George the Third w«ould 
hut accept the homage of the Cavaliers 
and High Churchmen, he should bo to 
them all that Charles the First ahd 
Charles the Second had been. 

The Prince, whose accession was thus 
hailed by a great party long estranged 
from his house, had received from 
nature a strong will, a firmness of. 
temper to which a harsher name might 
perhaps be given, and an understand- 
ing not, indeed, acute or enlarged, but 
such as qualified him to bo a good 
man of business. But his character 
had not yet fully developed itself. He 
had been brought qp in strict seclusion. 
The detractors of the Princess Dowager 
of Wales affirmed that she had kept 
her children from commerce with so- 
ciety, in order that she might hold an 
undivided empire over their minds. 
She gave a very different explanation 
of her conduct. She would gladly, she 
said, SCO her sons and daughters mix 
in the world, if they could do so with- 
out risk to their morals. But the pro- 
fligacy of the people of quality alarmed 
her. The young men were all rakes ; 
the young women made love, instead 
of waiting till it was made to them. She 
could not bear to expose those whom 
she loved best to the contaminating in- 
fluence of such society. The moral 
advantages of the system of education 
which formed the Duke of York, the 
Duke of Cumberland, and the Queen 
of Denmark, may perhaps be ques- 
tioned. George the Third was indeed 
no libertine ; but he brought to the 
throne a mind only half opened, and 
was for some time entirely under the 
influence of his mother and of his 
Groom of the Stole, John Stuart, Earl 
of Bute. 

The Earl of Bute was scarcely known, 
even by name, to the country which he 
was soon to govern. He had indeed, 
a short time after he came of age, been 
chosen to fill a vacancy, which, in the 
middle of a parliament, had taken 
place among the Scotch representative 
peers. He had disobliged the Whig 
ministers by giving some silent votes 
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with the Tories, had consequently lost proud German court where there is 
his seat at the next dissolution, and had nothing to do.” 

never been reelected. Near twenty Scandal represented the Groom of* 
years had elapsed since he had borne the Stoic as the favoured lover of the 
tiny part in politics. He had passed Princess Dowager. He was undoubt- 
some of those years at his scat in one of cdly her confidential friend. The in- 
the Hebrides, and from that retirement flucnce which the two united exercised 
lie had emerged as one of the house- over the mind of the King was for a 
hold of Prince Frederic. Lord Bfite, time unbounded. The Princess, a wo- 
excludcd from public life, had found man and a foreigner, was not likely to 
out many ways of amusing his leisure, be a judicious adviser about affairs of 
He was a tolerable actor in private state. The Earl could scarcely be said 
theatricals, and was particularly sue- to have served even a noviciate i» 
cessful in the part of Lothario. A hand- politics. His notions of government 
some leg, to which both painters and had been acquired in the society which 
satirists took care to give prominence, had been in the habit of assembling 
was among his chief qualifications for round Frederic at Kew and Leicester 
the stage. He devised quaint dresses House. That society consisted prin 
for masquerades. He dabbled in geo- cipally of Tories, who had been re- 
metry, mechanics, %nd botany. He conciled to the House of Hanover by 
paid some attention to antiquities and the civility with which the Prince had 
works of art, and was considered in treated them, and by the hope of ob- 
his own circle as a judge of painting, taining high preferment when he should 
architecture, and poetry. It is said come to the throne. Their political 
that his spelling was incorrect. But creed was a peculiar modification of 
though, in our time, incorrect spelling Toryism. It was the creed neither of 
is justly considered as a proof of sor- the Tories of the seventeenth nor of 
did ignorance, it would be unjust to the Tories of the nineteenth century, 
apply the same rule to people who It was the creed, not of Filmer and 
lived a century ago. The novel of Sir Sachevcrell, not of Perceval and Eldon, 
Charles Grandison was published about but of the sect of which Bolingbroke 
the time at which Lord Bute made his may bo considered as the chief doctor, 
appearance at Leicester House. Our This sect deserves commendation for 
readers may perhaps remember the having pointed out and justly repro- 
account which Charlotte Grandison bated some great abuses which sprang 
gives of her two lovers. One them, up during the long domination of the 
a fashionable baronet who talks French Whigs, But it is far easier to point 
and Italian fluently, cannot ‘write a out and reprobate abuses than to pro- 
line in his own language without some pose beneficial reforms : and the re- 
sin against orthography; the other, forms which Bolingbroke proposed 
who is represented as a most rcspec- would either have been utterly ineffi- 
tablo specimen of the young aristo- cient, or would have produced muck 
cracy, and something of a virtuoso, more mischief than they would have 
is described as spelling pretty well for removed. 

a lord. On the whole, the Earl of The Revolution had saved the na- 
Biite might fairly be called a man of tiqn from one class of evils, but had at 
cultivated mind. He was also a man the same time — such is the imperfection 
of undoubted honour. But his under- of all things human — engendered or 
standing was narrow, and his manners aggravated another class of evils which 
cold and haughty. His qualifications required new remedies. Liberty and 
for the part of a statesman were best property were secure from the attacks 
described by Frederic, who often in- of prerogative. Conscience was re- 
dulged in the un princely luxury of spected. No government ventured to 
sneering at his dependents. “ Bute,” infringe any of the rights solemnly re- 
said his Royal Highness, “ you are the cognised by the instrument which had 
very man to be envoy at some small called William and Mary to the throne. 
VoL. IL - B » 
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But cannot be denied that, under the 
pew system, the public interests and 
the public morals were seriously en- 
dangered by corruption and faction. 
During the long struggle against the 
Stuarts, the chief object of the most 
enlightened statesmen had been to 
strengthen the House of Commons. 
The struggle was over ; the victory was 
won ; the House of Commons was su- 
preme in the state ; and all the vices 
which had till then been latent in the 
representative system were rapidly 
developed by prosperity and power. 
Scarcely Iiad the executive govern- 
ment become really responsible to the 
House of Commons, when it began to 
ajjpear that the House of Commons 
was not really responsible to the na- 
tion. Many of the constituent bodies 
tv'ere under the absolute control of in- 
dividuals ; many w'ere notoriously at 
the command of the highest bidder. 
The debates were not published. It was 
very seldom known out of doors how 
a gentleman had voted. Thus, while 
the ministry was accountable to the Par- 
liament, the majority of the Parliament 
was accountable to nobody. In such 
circumstances, nothing could he more 
natural than that the members should 
insist on being paid for their votes, 
should form themselves into combina- 
tions for the purpose of raising the 
price of their votes, and should at cri- 
tical conjunctures extort large wages 
by threatening a strike. Thus the 
Whig ministers of George the First 
and George the Second were cojii- 
pellcd to reduce cormption to a sys- 
tem, and to practise it on a gigantic 
scale. 

If we are right as to the cause of 
these abuses, we can scarcely be wrong 
as to the remedy. The remedy wa.s 
surely not to deprive the House of 
Commons of its weight in the state. 
Such a course would undoubtedly have 
put an end to parliamentary corruption 
and to parliamentary factions : for, 
when votes cease to be of importance, 
they win cease to be bought ; and, 
when knaves can get nothing by corn- 
bining, they will cease to combine. But 
to destroy corruption and faction by 
introducing despotism wmuld have been 


to cure bad by worse. The proper re- 
medy evidently was, to make the House 
of Commons res])onsible to the nation ; 
and tliis was to be cfl'ccted in two ways ; 
lirst, by giving publicity to })arliaiucnt- 
ary proceedings, and thus placing every 
member on his trial before the tril)unal 
of public opinion; and secondly, by 
so ceforming the constitution of the 
House that no man should be able to 
sit in it w'lio had not ])cen returned by 
a respectable and indeijcndeiit body of 
constituents. 

Bolingbroke and Bolingbroke’s dis- 
ciples recommended a very diiYercnt 
mode of treating tlic diseases of the 
state. Their doctrine w'as that a vi- 
gorous use of the prerogative by a pa- 
triot King w'ould at once l)reak all 
factious combinations, and supersede 
the pretended necessity of l)ril)iiig 
members of Parliament. Tlie King 
had only to resolve that he would bo 
master, that he would not bo held in 
thraldom by any set of num, tliat ho 
would take I’or ministers any persons in 
whom he had conlidencc, without dis- 
tinction of party, and that he would 
restrain his servants from influencing 
by immoral means either the constituent 
bodies or the rei>rcsentative body. 'Jdiis 
childish scheme proved that those who 
proposed it knew nothing of the nature 
of the evil with which they pretendid 
to deal. The real cause of the pre- 
valence of corruption and faction was 
that a House of Commons, not account- 
able to the people, v/as more powcrlu) 
than the King. Bolingbroke’s remedy 
could be upjdied only by a King more 
powerful than the House of Coi unions. 
Hoav was the i)atriot Prince to govern 
ill defiance of the body without wliosc 
consent he could not equip a sloop, 
keep a battalion under arms, send an 
embassy, or defray even the charges of 
his own household? Was he to dis- 
solve the Parliament ? And what was 
he likely to gain by appealing to Sud- 
bury and Old Sariirn against the ve- 
nality of their representatives? Was 
he to send out privy seals ? Was he 
to levy ship-money ? If so, this boasted 
reform must commence in all jiroba- 
bility by civil war, and, if consummated, 
must be consummated by tbc establish- 
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merit of ahsoliitc monarcliy. Or was 
the patriot King to carry the House of 
Commons with him in his upright de- 
signs ? By what means ? Interdict- 
ing himself from tlie use of corrupt 
inliuence, what motive was he to ad- 
dress to the Dodingtons and Winning- 
tons ? W as cupidity, strengthened hy 
habit, to be laid asleep by a few tine 
sentences about virtue and union ? 

Absurd as this theory was, it had 
many admirers, particularly among men 
bf letters. It was now to be reduced 
to piaetic(* ; and the result was, as any 
man of sagaeity must have foreseen, 
the most piteous and ridiculous of 
laiinres. 

On the very day of the young King’s 
accession, appeared some signs which 
indicated tiie approach of a great 
change. The speech which he made 
to his council was not submitted to the 
cabinet. It was drawn up by Bute, 
and contained some expressions which 
might be construed into reflections on 
the conduct of affairs during the late; 
reign. Ihtt remonstrated, and begged 
that these expressions might be softened 
rlown in the printed copy ; but it was 
not till after some hours of altercation 
that Bute yielded ; and, even after 
Bute had yielded, the King affected to 
hold out till the following afternoon. 
Oil the same day on which this singu- 
lar contest took place, Bute was not 
only sworn of the privy council, but 
introduced into the cabinet. 

Soon after this Lord Ilofdernessc, 
one of the Secretaries of State, in pur- 
suance of a plan concerted with the 
court, resigned the seals. Bute was 
instantly appointed to the ^•acant place. 
A general election speedily followed, 
and the new Secretary entered pAr- 
liiunent in the only way in which he 
then could enter it, as one of the six- 
teen representative peers of Scotland.* 

Had the ministers been firmly united 
it can scarcely be doubted that they 
would have been able to withstand the 
court. The jjarliamentary influence of 

* In the reign of Anne, the House of 
liorfls had resolved that, under the 23 rd ar- 
ticle of Union, no Scc^teh peer could bo 
created a (leor of Great Britain. This reso- 
lution was not annulled till the year 1782 . 


the Whig aristocracy, combined witW 
the genius, the virtue, and the fame or 
Pitt, would have been irresistible. But’ 
there had been in the cabinet of George 
the Second latent jealousies and en- 
mities, whicli now began to show them- 
selves. Pitt had been estranged from 
his old ally^Legge, the Chancellor of 
the Excheiiuer. Some of the ministers 
were envious of Pitt’s popularity. 
Others were, not altogether without 
cause, disgusted by his imperious and 
haughty demeanour. Others, again, 
Avere honestly opposed to some parts of 
his j)olicy. They admitted that he 
had found the country in the depths of 
humiliation, and had raised it to the 
height of glory : they admitted that he 
Iiad conducted the war Avith energy, 
ability, and splendid success ; but they 
began to hint that the drain on the re- 
sources of the state was unexampled, 
and that the public debt was increasing 
with a speed at which Montague or 
Godolpliin would have stood aghast. 
Some of the aciiuisitions made by our 
fleets and armies were, it was acknow- 
ledged, profitable as Avell as honour- 
able ; but, now that George the Second 
was dead, a courtier might venture to 
ask Avhy England was to become a 
party in a disjaitc betAveen two German 
powers. What Avas it to her whether 
the House of Hapsburg or the House of 
Brandenburg ruled in Silesia ? Why 
Averc the best English regiments fight- 
ing on the Main ? Why were the Prus- 
sian battalions paid with English gold ? 
The great minister seemed to think it 
beneath him to calculate the price of 
victory. As long as tlie ToAvxr guns 
were lired, as the streets were illumi- 
nated, as French banners were carried 
in triumph tliroiigh London, it was to 
him matter of indifference to what ex- 
tent tlie public burdens were aug- 
mented. Nay, he seemed to glory in 
the magnitude of those sacrifices which 
the people, fascinated by his eloquence 
and success, had too readily made, and 
would long and bitterly regret. There 
Avas no clieek on waste or embezzle- 
ment. Our commissaries returned 
from the camp of Prince Ferdinand to 
buy bo iiighs, to rear palaces, to rival 
the magnilicence of iho old aristocracy 
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of 4he realm. Already had we bor- 
rowed, in four years of war, more than 
the most skilful and economical go- 
vernment would pay in forty years of j 
peace. But the prospect of peace was j 
as remote as ever. It could not be j 
doubted that France, smarting and 
prostrate, would consent to fair terms 
of accommodation ; but this was not 
what Pitt wanted. War had made 
him powerful and popular ; with war, 
all that was brightest in his life was 
associated: for war his talents were 
peculiarly fitted. He had at length be- 
gun to love war for its own sake, and 
was more disposed to quarrel with 
neutrals than to make peace with ene- 
mies. 

Such were the views of the Duke of 
Bedford and of the Earl ofHardwickc ; 
but no member of the government held 
these opinions so strongly as George 
Grenville, the treasurer of the navy. 
George Grenville was brother-in-law of 
Pitt, and had always been reckoned 
one of Pitt’s personal and political 
friends. But it is difficult to conceive 
two men of talents and integrity more 
utterly unlike each other. Pitt, as his 
sister often said, knew nothing accu- 
rately except Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 
He had never applied himself steadily 
to any branch of knowledge. He was 
a wretched financier. He never be- 
came familiar even with the rules of 
that House of which he was the brightest 
ornament. He had never studied pub- 
lic law as a system ; and was, indeed, 
so ignorant of the whole subject, that 
George the Second, on one occasion, 
complained bitterly that a man who 
had never read Vattel should presume 
to undertake the direction of foreign 
affairs. But these defects were more 
than redeemed by high and rare gifts, 
by a strange power of inspiring great , 
masses of men with confidence and 
afiectlon, by an eloquence which not 
only delighted the ear, but stirred the 
blood, and brought tears into the eyes, 
by originality in devising plans, by 
vigour in executing them. Grenville, 
on the other hand, was by nature and 
habit a man of details. He had been 
bred a lawyer; and he had brought 
the industry and acutenesa of the 


Temple into official and parliameniary 
life. He was supposed to bo intimately 
acquainted with the whole fiscal sys 
tern of the country. He had paid 
especial attention to the law of Par- 
liament, and was so learned in all 
things relating to the privileges and 
orders of the House of Commons that 
those who loved him least pronounced 
him the only person competent to suc- 
ceed Onslow in the Chair. His speeches 
were generally instructive, and some- 
times, from the gravity and earnest- 
ness with which ho spoke, even im- 
pressive, but never brilliant, and gene- 
rally tedious. Indeed, even when he 
was at the head of atfaivs, he some- 
times found it difficult to obtain the ear 
of the House. In disposition as well 
as in intellect, he differed widely from 
his brother-in-law. Pitt was utterly re- 
gardless of money. He would scarcely 
stretch out his hand to take it ; and, 
when it came, he threw it away wnth 
childish profusion, Grenville, though 
strictly upright, was grasping and par- 
simonious. Pitt was a man of excitable 
nerves, sanguine in hope, easily elated 
by success and popularity, keenly sen- 
sible of injury, but prompt to forgive ; 
Grenville’s character was stern, melan- 
choly, and pertinacious. , Nothing was 
more remarkable in him than his in- 
clination always to look on the dark 
side of things. He was the raven of 
the House of Commons, always croak- 
ing defeat in the midst of triumphs, 
and bankruptcy with -an overflowing 
exchequer. Burke, with general ap- 
plause, compared him, in a time of 
quiet and plenty, to the evil spirit 
whom Ovid described looking down 
on the stately temples and wealthy 
ha^'cri of Athens, and scarce able to 
refrain from weeping because she could 
find nothing at which to weep. Such 
a man was not likely to be popular. 
But to unpopularity Grenville opposed 
a dogged determination, which some- 
times forced even those who hated him 
to respect him. 

It was natural that Pitt and Gren- 
ville, being such as they were, should 
take very different views of the situa- 
tion of affairs. Pitt could see nothing 
but the trophies; Grenville could see 
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not!iing but the bill. Pitt boagted that 
EngUrad v.as victorious at once in 
America, in India, and in Germany, 
the umpire of the . Continent, the mis- 
tress of the sea. Grenville\;ast up the 
subsidies, sighed over the army extra- 
ordinaries, and groaned in spirit to 
tliink that the nation had borrowed 
eight millions in one year. 

With a ministry thus divided it was 
not difficult for Bute to deal. Legge 
.was the first who fell. He had given 
offence to the young King in the late 
reign, by refusing to support a creature 
of Bute at a Hampshire election. He 
was now not only turned out, but in 
the closet, when ho delivered up his 
seal of office, was treated with gross in- 
civility. 

Pitt, who did not love Legge, saw 
this event with indifference. But the 
danger was now fast approaching him- 
self. Charles the Third of Spain had 
early conceived a deadly hatred of 
England. Twenty years before, when 
he was King of the Two Sicilies, he had 
been eager to join the coalition against 
Maria Theresa. But an English fleet 
had suddenly appeared in the Bay of 
Naples. An English Captain had 
landed, had proceeded to the palace, 
had laid a watch on the table, and had 
told his majesty that, within an hour, 
a treaty of neutrality must be signed, 
or a bombardment would commence. 
The treaty was signed ; the squadron 
sailed out of the bay twenty-fipur hours 
after it had sailed in ; and from that 
day the ruling passion of the humbled 
Prince was aversion to the English 
name. Ho was at length in a situation 
in which he might hope to gratify that 
passion. He had recently become King 
of Spain and the Indies. He saw, 
with envy and apprehension, the 
triumphs of our navy, and the rapid 
extension of our colonial Empire. He 
was a Bourbon, and sympathized with 
the distress of the house from which he 
sprang. lie was a Spaniard ; and no 
Spaniard could hear to see Gibraltai' 
and Minorca in the possession of a 
foreign power. Impelled by such feel- 
ings, Charles concluded a secret treaty 
with France. By this treaty, known 
as the Family Compact the two powers 
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bound themselves, not in express words, 
but by the clearest implication, to mako 
war on England in common. Spain 
postponed the declaration of hostilities 
only till her fleet, laden with the trea- 
sures of America, should have arrived. 

The existence of the treaty could not 
be kept a secret from Pitt. He acted 
as a man of his capacity and energy 
might be expected to act. He at once 
proposed to declare war against Spain, 
and to intercept the American fleet. 
He had determined, it is said, to attack 
without delay both Havanna and the 
Philippines. 

His wise and resolute counsel was 
rejected. Bute was foremost in oppo- 
sing it, and was supported by almost 
the whole cabinet. Some of the minis- 
ters doubted, or affected to doubt, the 
correctness of Pitt’s intelligence ; some 
shrank from the responsibility of ad- 
vising a course so hold and decided as 
that which he proposed ; some were 
weary of his ascendency, and were 
glad to be rid of him on any pretext. 
One only of his colleagues agreed with 
him, his brother-in-law, Earl Temple. 

Pitt and Temple resigned their 
offices. To Pitt the young King be- 
haved at parting in the most gracious 
manner. Pitt, who, proud and fiery 
every where else, was always meek 
and humble in the closet, was moved 
even to tears. The King and the fa- 
vourite urged him to accept some sub- 
stantial mark of royal gratitude. 
Would he like to be appointed governor 
of Canada? A salary of five thousand 
pounds a year should be annexed to 
the office. Kesidence would not be re- 
quired. It was true that the governor 
of Canada, as the law then stood, could 
not be a member of the House of Com- 
mons. But a bill should be brought 
in, authorising Pitt to hold his govern- 
ment together with a scat in Parlia- 
ment, and in the preamble should be 
set forth his claims to the gratitude of 
his country. Pitt answered, with all 
delicacy, that his anxieties were rather 
for his wife and family tlian for himself, 
and that nothing would be so accepta- 
ble to ^ ’m as a mark of royal goodness 
which might be beneficial to those who 
were dearest to him. The hint was 
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takei)» The same Gazette 'which an- 
. flounced the retirement of tiic Secretary 
of State announcod also that, in consi- 
deration of his ^reat public services, 
his wife had been crcal ed a peeress in 
her own rigljt, and that a pension of 
three thoTisand pounds a year, for three 
livef], had been bestowed on himself. 
It was doubtless thought that the re- 
wards and honours conferred on the 
great minister wcmltl have a concilia- 
tory cHect oil the public mind. IVrliaps, 
too, it was thought that his jiojmlarity, 
wliich had partly arisen from the con- 
tempt which ho had always shown for 
money, would be damaged by a pen- 
sion; and, indeed, a crowal of libels 
instantly appeared, in wliicli he was 
accused of having sold his country. 
Many of his true friends j^liought that 
he would have best consulted the dig- 
nity of his character by refusing to 
accept any pecuniary reward from the 
court. Nevertheless, the general opinion 
of his talents, virtues, and services, re- 
mained unaltered. Addresses were pre- 
sented to him from several large towns. 
London showed its admiration and 
affection in a still more marked man- 
ner. Soon after his resignation came 
the Lord IVIiiyor’s day. 'i'hc King and 
the royal family dined at (iuildhall. 
Pitt was one of the guests. The young 
Sovereign, seated by his bride in his 
state coach, received a remarkable les- 
son. He was scarcely noticed. All 
eyes 'Were fixed on the fallen minister; 
all acclamations directed to him. The 
streets, the balconies, the chimney tt>])S, 
burst into a roar of delight as liis cha- 
riot passed by. The ladies waved their 
handkerchicis from the windows. The 
common people clung to the wheels, 
shook hands with the footmen, and even 
kissed the horses. Cries of “ No Bute ! ” 
“ No Newcastle salmon ! ” were mingled 
with the shouts of “Pitt for ever!” 
When Pitt entered Guildhall, he was 
welcomed by lou(l huzzas and clapping 
of hands, in which the very magistrates 
of the city joined. Lord Bute, in the 
mean time, was hooted and pelted 
through Cheapside, and would, it was 
thought, have been in some danger, if 
be had not taken the precaution of sur- 
rounding his carriage with a strong 


body guard of boxers. Many persons 
blamed the conduct of Pitt on this oc- 
casion as disrespectful to the King. 
Indeed, Pitt himself afterwards owned 
that he had done wrong. Ho was led 
into this error, as he w^as afterw'ards led 
into more serious errors, ])y the in- 
fluence of his turbulent and mischie- 
vous brother-in-law, Temple. 

The events which immediately fol- 
lowed Pitt’s retirement raised his fame 
higher than ever. War with Spain 
proAanl to be, as he had })redictcd, in- 
evitable. News came from the West 
Indies tliat Martinique had been taken 
by an expedition which he liad sent 
forth. Havanna fell ; and it was known 
that he had planned an attack on 
Havanna. Manilla capitulated; audit 
was believed that he had meditated a 
blow against Manilla. The American 
fleet, which he had pro])Oscd to inter- 
cept, h.'id unioaded an immense cargo 
of bullion in the haven of Cadiz, before 
Bute could be convinced that the Court 
of Madrid really entertained hostile iu- 
tentiofts. 

Tlie session of Parliament which 
followed Pitt’s retirement })assed over 
without any violent storm. Lord Bute 
took on liimself the most prominent 
part in the House of Lords. Ho had 
become Secretary of State, and indeed 
prime minister, without having once 
opened his lips in public cxcei)t as an 
actor. There was, therefore, no small 
ciiriositytto know how he Avould acquit 
liimself. Members of the House of 
‘Commons crowded the bar of the 
Lords, and covered the steps of the 
throne. It was generally expected 
that the orator would break down; but 
I his most malicious hearers were forced 
i to own that he had made a better 
figure than they expected. They, in- 
deed, ridiculed his action as theatrical, 
and his style as tumid. Tlicy were 
especially amused by the long pauses 
which, not from hesitation, but from 
affectation, he made at all the emphatic 
’ words, and Charles Townshend cried 
out, “Minute guns!” The general 
opinion however was, that, if Bute had 
been early practised in debate, he 
I might have become an impressive 
I speaker. 
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In the Commons, George Grenville 
had been intrusted with the lead. The 
task was not, as yet, a very difficult 
one: for .Pitt did not think fit to raise 
the standard of opposition. His 
speeches at this time were distin- 
guished, not only by that eloquence in 
which he excelled all his rivals, but 
also by a temperance and a modesty 
which had too often been wanting to 
his character. When war w'as declared 
.against Spain, he justly laid claim to 
the merit of having rorcsccn what had 
at length become manifest to all, but 
he carefully abstained from arrogant 
and acrimonious cx])ressions ; and this 
abstinence was the nujre honourable to 
him, })eea,usc his tem})er, never very 
]>hieid, was now severely tried, both by 
gout and by calumny. The courtiers 
liad adoptetl a mode of warfare, M'hich 
was soon turned with far more formi- 
dahle effect against themselves. Half 
the inhabitants of the Grub Street 
garrets ])aid their milk scores, and got 
their shirts out of pawn, by abusing 
Pitt. 11 is German war, his s^sidies, 
his pension, his wife’s peerage, were 
shin of beef and gin, blankets and 
baskets of small coal, to the starving 
})oetasters of the Fleet. Even in the 
House of Commons, he was, on one 
oceasion daring this session, assailed 
with an insolence and malice which 
called lorth the indignation of men of 
all i)arties ; but be endured the out- 
rage with majestic patiene^. In his 
younger days lie had lieen hut too 
promj)t to retaliate on those who at* 
tacked liim ; but now, conscious of bis 
groat services, and of the space which 
lie filled in the eyes of all mankind, he 
would not stoop to personal squabbles. 
“ This is no season,” he said, in the 
dcliate oil the S]^anish vwar, “ for alter- 
cation and recrimination. A day has 
arrived when every Englishman should 
stand forth for his country. Arm the 
whole ; be one people ; forget every 
thing but the imblic. I set you the 
exani’ple. Harassed by slanderers, 
sinking under pain and disease, for the 
jiublie I forget both my wrongs and 
my infirmities !” On a general review 
of his life, we arc inclined to think 
that his genius and virtue never shone 


with so pure an cd’ulgence as during 
the session of 17G2. 

The session drew towards the close ; 
and Bute, emboldened by the acquies- 
cence of the Houses, resolved to strike 
another great blow, and to become 
first minister in name as well as in 
reality. That coalition, which a few 
months before had seemed all power- 
ful, had been dissolved. The retreat 
of Pitt had deprived the government 
of popularity. New^castlc had exulted 
in th(} fall of the illustrious colleague 
whom he envied and dreaded, and had 
not foreseen that Iiis own doom was at 
Ijaiid. Ifc still tried to flatter himself 
tliat he was at the head of the govern- 
ment ; but insults heaped on insults 
at length undeceived him. Places 
wliich had always been considered as 
in his gift, were bestowed without any 
reference to him. His expostulations 
only called forth significant hints that 
it was time for him to retire. One day 
he pressed on Bute the claims of a 
Whig Prelate to the archbishojiric of 
York. “ If your grace thinks so highly 
of him,” answered Bute, I wonder 
that you did not promote him when 
you had the power.” Still the old 
man clung Avith a desperate grasp to 
the wreck. Seldom, indeed, have Chris- 
tian meekness and Christian humility 
equalled the meekness and humility of 
his })aticnt and abject ambition. At 
length lie was forced to understand 
that all Avas over. He quitted that 
Court Avhere he had held high office 
during forty-live years, and hid his 
shame and regret among the cedars of 
Claremont. Bute became first lord of 
the treasury. 

Tiic favourite had undoubtedly com- 
mitted a great error. It is impossible 
to imagine a tool better suited to his 
purposes than that which he thus threw 
away, or rather put into the hands of 
his enemies. If NcAvcastlc had been 
suffered to play at being first minister, 
Bute might securely and quietly have 
enjoyed the substance of power. TIic 
gradual introduction of Tories into all 
the departments of the government 
might bave been effected without any 
violent lamour, if the chief of the 
great Whig connection had been osten- 
£B 4 
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sibljr at the head of affairs. This was^ 
strongly represented to Bute by Lord 
Hansiield, a man who may justly be 
called the father of modern Toryism, 
of Toryism modified to suit an order 
of things under which the House of 
Commons is the most powerful body 
in the state. The theories which had 
dazzled Bute could not impose on the 
fine intellect of Mansfield. The teme- 
rity with which Bute provoked the 
hostility of powerful and deeply rooted | 
interests, was displeasing to Mansfield’s 
cold and timid nature. Expostulation, 
however, was vain. Bute was impa- 
tient of advice, drunk with success, 
eager to be, in show as well as in rea- 
lity, the head of the government. He | 
had engaged in an undertaking in 
which a screen was absolutely necessary j 
to his success, and even to his safety. 
He found an excellent screen ready in 
the very place where it was most needed; 
and he rudely pushed it away. 

And now the new system of govern- 
ment came into full operation. For 
the first time since the accession of the 
House of IHanovcr, the Tory party was 
in the ascendant. The prime minister 
himself was a Tory. Lord Egremont, 
who had succeeded Pitt as Secretary 
of State, was a Tory, and the son of a 
Tory. Sir Francis Dashwood, a man 
of slender parts, of small experience, 
and of notoriously immoral character, 
was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for no reason that could be imagined, 
except that he was a Tory, and had 
been a Jacobite. The royal household 
was filled with men whose favourite 
toast, a few years before, had been the 
King over the water. The relative 
position of the two great national seats 
of learning was suddenly changed. 
The University of Oxford had long 
been the chief seat of disaffection. In 
troubled times the High Street had 
been lined with bayonets ; the colleges 
had been searched by the King’s mes- 
sengers. Grave doctors were in the 
habit of talking very Ciceronian trea- 
son in the theatre ; and the under- 
graduates drank bumpers to Jacobite 
toasts, and chanted Jacobite airs. Of 
four successive Chancellors of the 
University, one had notoriously been 


in the Pretender’s service ; the other 
three were fully believed to be in 
secret correspondence with the exiled 
family. Cambridge had therefore been 
especially favoured by the Hanoverian 
Princes, and had shown herself grateful 
for their patronage. George the First 
had enriched her library ; George the 
Second had contributed munificently 
to her Senate House. Bishoprics and 
deaneries were showered on her chil- 
dren. Her Chancellor was Newcastle, , 
! the chief of the Whig aristocracy; her 
High Steward was Hardwickc, the 
Whig head of the law. Both her bur- 
gesses had held office under the Whig 
ministry. Times had now changed. 
The University of Cambridge was re- 
ceived at St. Jiimcs’s with comparative 
coldness. The answers to the addresses 
of Oxford were all graciousness and 
warmth. 

The watchwords of the new govern- 
ment were prerogative and purity. 
The sovereign was no longer to be a 
puppet in the hands of any subject, 
or of||ny combination of subjects. 
George the Third would not be forced 
to take ministers whom he disliked, as 
his grandfather had been forced to 
take Pitt. George the Third would 
not be forced to part with any whom 
he delighted to honour, as his grand- 
father had been forced to part with 
Carteret. At the same time, the sys- 
tem of bribery which had grown u[) 
during th^. late reigns was to cease. It 
was ostentatiously proclaimed that, 
since the accession of the young King, 
neither constituents nor representatives 
had been bought with the secret service 
money. To free Britain from corrup- 
tion and oligarchical cabals, to detach 
her from continental connections, to 
bring the bloody and expensive war 
with France and Spain to a close, such 
were the specious objects which Bute 
professed to procure. 

Some of these objects he attained. 
England withdrew, at the cost of a 
deep stain on her faith, from her Ger- 
man connections. The war with France 
and Spain was terminated by a peace, 
honourable indeed and advantageous 
to our country, yet less honourable and 
less advantageous than might have 
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been expected from a long and almost 
unbroken series of victories, by land 
and sea, in every part of the world. ; 
But the only effect of Bute’s domestic I 
administration was to make faction j 
wilder, and corruption fouler than ever. 

The mutual animosity of the Whig 
and Tory parties had begun to lan- 
guish after the fall of Walpole, and had 
seemed to bo almost extinct at the close 
of the reign of George the Second. It 
now revived in all its force. Many 
Whigs, it is true, were still in office. 
The Duke of Bedford had signed the 
treaty with France. The Duke of 
Devonshire, though much out of hu- 
mour, still continued to be Lord Cham- 
berlain. Grenville, who led the House 
of Commons, and Fox, who still en- 
joyed in silence the immense gains of 
the Pay Office, had always been re- 
garded as strong Whigs. But the bulk 
of tlie jmrty throughout the country 
regarded the new minister with abhor- 
rence. There was, indeed, no want of 
popular themes for invective against 
his character. He was a favourite; 
and favourites have always been odious 
in tills country. No mere favourite had 
been at the head of the government 
since the dagger of Felton had reached 
the heart of the Duke of Buckingham. 
After that event the most arbitrary and 
the most frivolous of the Stuarts had 
felt the necessity of confiding the chief 
direction of affairs to men who had given 
some proof of parliamentary or official 
talent. Strafford, Falkland, Clarendon, 
Clifibrd, Shaftesbmy, Lauderdale, 
Danby, Temple, Halifax, Rochester, 
Sunderland, whatever their faults might 
be, were all men of acknowledged ability. 
They did not owe their eminence merely 
to the favour of the sovereign. On the 
contrary, they owed the favour of the 
sovereign 'to their eminence. Most of 
them, indeed, had first attracted the 
notice of the court by the capacity and 
vigour which they had shown in oppo- 
sition. The Revolution seemed to have 
for ever secured the state against the 
domination of a Carr or a Viiliers, 
Now, however, the personal regard of 
the King had at once raised a man who 
had seen nothing of public business, 
who had never opened his lips in Parlia- 
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ment, over the heads of a crowd of 
eminent orators, financiers, diploma- 
tists. From a private gentleman, this 
fortunate minion had at once been 
turned into a Secretary of State. He 
had made his maiden speech when at 
the head of the administration. The 
vulgar resorted to a simple explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, and the 
coarsest ribaldry against the Princess 
Mother was scrawled on every wall and 
sung in every alley. 

This was not all. The spirit of party, 
roused by impolitic provocation from 
its long sleep, rouscc in turn a still 
fiercer and more malignant Fury, the 
spirit of national animosity. The 
grudge of Whig against Tory was 
mingled with the grudge of English- 
man against Scot. The two sections 
of the great British people had not yet 
been indissolubly blended together. 
The events of 1715 and of 1745 had 
left painful and enduring traces. The 
tradesmen of Cornhill had been in 
dread of seeing their tills and ware- 
houses plundered by barelegged moun- 
taineers from the Grampians. They 
still recollected that Black Friday, 
when the news came that the rebels 
were at Derby, when all the shops in 
the city were closed, and when the 
Bank of England began to pay in six- 
pences. The Scots, on the other hand, 
remembered, with natural resentment, 
the severity with wliich the insurgents 
had been chastised, the military out- 
rages, the humiliating laws, the heads 
fixed on Temple Bar, the fires and 
quartering blocks on Keiinington Com- 
mon. The favourite did not suffer the 
English to forget from what part of 
the island he came. The cry of all the 
south was that the public offices, the 
army, the navy, were filled with high- 
checked Drummonds and Erskiiies, 
Macdonalds and Macgillivrays, who 
could not talk a Christian tongue, and 
some of whom had but lately begun to 
wear Christian breeches. All the old 
jokes on hills without trees, girls with- 
out stockings, men eating the food of 
horses, pails emptied from the fourteenth 
story, were pointed against these lucky 
adventr^ers. To the honour of the Scots 
it must he said, that their prudence and 
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their pride restrained them from retali- 
ation. ' Like the princess in the Ara- 
bian tafe, they stopped their ears tight, 
and, unmoved by the shrillest notes of 
abuse, walked on, without once looking 
round, straight towards the Golden 
Fountain. 

Bute, wlio had always been consi- 
dered as a man of taste and reading, 
affected, from tlic moment of his ole- j 
vation, the character of a Mseccnas. j 
If he cxjjected to conciliate the imhlic 
by encouraging literature and art, he 1 
was grievously mistaken. Indeed, | 
none of the objects of his munificence, i 
with the single Exception of Johnson, ' 
can be said to have l>ceii well selected; 
and the public, not uiiuatui'ally, as- j 
cribed the selection of Johnson rather 
to the Doctor’s political prejudices than 
to his literary merits : for a wrctclied 
scribbler named Shebbeare, who had j 
nothing in common with Johnson ex- 
cept violent Jacobitisra, and who had 
stood in the pillory for a libel on the 
Revolution, was honoured with a mark 
of royal approbation, similar to that 
which was bestowed on the author of 
the English Dictionary, and of the 
Vanity of Human Wishes. It was 
remarked that Adam, a Scotchman, 
was the court architect, and that Ram- 
say, a Scotchman, was tlie court pain- 
ter, and was preferred to Reynolds. 
Mallet, a Scotchman, of no high lite- 
rary fame, and of infamous character, 
partook largely of the liberality of the 
government. John Home, a Scotch- 
man, was rewarded for the tragedy of 
Douglas, both with a pension and with 
a sinecure place. But, when the author 
of the Bard, and of the Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, ventured to ask 
for a Professorship, the emolu||jents of 
which he much needed, and for the 
duties of which he was, in many 
respects, better qualified than any man 
living, ho was refused ; and the post 
was bestowed on the pedagogue under 
whose care the favourite’s son-in-law, 
Sir James Ix)wther, had made such 
signal proficiency in the graces and in 
the humane virtues. 

Thus, the first lord of the treasury 
was detested by many as a Tory, by 
many as a favourite, and by many as 


I a Scot. All the hatred which flowed 
t from these various sources soon min- 
gled, and was directed in one torrent 
of obloquy against the treaty of peace. 
The Duke of Bedford, who had ne- 
gotiated tiiat treaty, was hooted through 
the streets. Bute was attacked in his 
chair, and was with difficulty rescued 
by a troop of the guards. He could 
hardly walk the streets in safety with- 
out disguising himself. A gciitlciiian 
who (lied not many years ago used to 
say that he once recognised the fa- 
vt)iirite Earl in the piazza of Covent 
Garden, muffled in a large coat, and 
with a hat and >vig drawn down over 
liis brows. His lordship’s established 
type with the mob was a jack boot, a 
wn'tclied pun on his Christian iiainc 
and title. A jack boot, generally ac- 
eompanied by a i->ctticoat, was some- 
times fastened on a gallows, and some- 
times committed to the flames. Libels 
on the court, exceeding in audacity 
and rancour any that had been pub- 
lished for many years, now appeared 
daily both in prose and verse. VVilkes, 
with lively insolence, compared the 
mother of George the Third to the 
mother of Edward the Third, and the 
Scotch minister to the gentle Morti- 
mer. Churchill, with all the energy 
of hatred, deplored the fate of his 
country, invaded by a new race of 
savages, more cruel and ravenous than 
the Piets or the Danes, the poor, proud 
children of «Lcprosy and Hunger. It 
is a slight circumstance, but deserves 
to be recorded, that in this year pamph- 
leteers first ventured to print at length 
the names of the great men whom 
they lampooned. George the Second 

ha(i always been the K- . His 

ministers had been Sir R — W , 

Mr. P — , and the Duke of N . 

But the libellers of George the Third, of 
the Priiibess Mother, anti of Lord Bute 
did not give quarter to a single vowel. 

It was supposed that Lard Temple 
secretly encouraged the most scurrilous 
assailants of the government. In truth, 
those who knew his habits tracked him 
as men track a mole. It was his nature 
to grub underground. Whenever a heap 
of dirt was flung up it, might well be 
suspected that he was iif; work in some 
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foul crooked labyrinth below. Pitt 
turned away from the filthy work of 
opposition, with the same scorn with 
which he had turned away from the 
filthy work of government, lie hud 
the magnanimity to proclaim every 
where the disgust which he felt at the 
insults oflPcrcd by his own adherents to 
the S(‘.ottish nation, and nxissed no op- 
portunity of extolling the courage and 
fidelity which the Highland regiments 
had displayed tliroiigh the whole war. 
But, though he disdained to use any 
but lawful and honourable weapons, it 
was well known tlnit his fair blows 
were likely to be far more ibrmidablc 
than llic })rivy thrusts of his brother- 
in-law’s stiletto. 

Bute’s heart began to fail him. The 
Houses were about to meet. The treaty 
would instantly I)e the subject of dis- 
cussion. It was probable that Pitt, the 
great Whig connection, and the multi- 
tude, would all be on the same side. 
The favourite had professed to hold in 
abhorrence those means by which pre- 
ceding ministers had kept the House of 
Commons in good humour. Ho now 
began to think that he had been too 
scrupulous. His Utopian visions -were 
at an end. It was necessary, not only 
to bribe, but to bribe more shamelessly 
and flagitiously than his predecessors, 
in order to make up for lost time. A 
majority must be secured, no matter 
by what means. Could Grenville do 
this ? Would lie do it? y.is firmness 
and ability had not yet been tried in 
any jicrilous crisis. He had beem ge- 
nerally regarded as a humble follower 
of his brother Temple, and of his bro- 
ther-in-law Pitt, and was supposed, 
though with little reason, to be still 
favourably inclined towards them. 
Other aid must be called in. And 
where was other aid to bo found ? 

There was one man, whose shitrp and 
manly logic had often in debate been 
found a match ibr the lofty and im- 
passioned rhetoric of Pitt, whose talents 
for jobbing were not inferior to his 
talents for debate, whose dauntless 
spirit shrank from no difficulty or! 
danger, and 'who was as little troubled j 
with scruples as with fears. Henry i 
Fox, or nobody, could weather thej 
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storm which was about to burst. Yet 
was he a person to whom the comt, 
even in that extremity, was unwilling 
to have recourse. He had always been 
regarded as a Whig of the Whigs. Ho 
had been the friend and discijde of 
Walpole. He had long been connected 
by close ties with William Duke of 
Cumberland. By the Tories he was 
more hated than any man living. So 
strong was their aversion to him that 
when, in the late reign, he had attempted 
to form a party against the Duke of 
Newcastle, they had thrown all their 
weight into Newcastle s scale. By the 
Scots, Fox was abhorred as the confi- 
dential friend of the conqueror of Cul- 
loden. He was, on personal grounds, 
most obnoxious to the Princess Mother. 
For he had, immediately after her hus- 
band’s death, advised the late King to 
take the education of her son, the heir 
apparent, entirely out of lier hands, 
lie had recently given, if possible, still 
deeper oflence ; for he had indulged, 
not without some ground, the ambitious 
hope that his beautiful sister-in-law, 
the Lady Sarah Lennox, might be 
queen of England. It had been observed 
that the King at one time rode every 
morning by the grounds of Holland 
House, and that on such occasions. 
Lady Sarah, dressed like a shepherdess 
at a masquerade, was making hay close 
to the road, which w'as then separated 
by no wall from the lawn. On account 
of the part which Fox had taken in this 
singular love affair, he was the only 
member of the Privy Council who was 
not summoned to the meeting at which 
his Majesty announced his intended 
marriage with the Princess of Mecklen- 
])urg. Of all the statesmen of the age, 
thercfor(^ it seemed that Fox was the 
last witn whom Bute the Tory, the 
Scot, the favourite of the Princess 
Mother, could, under any circumstances, 
act. Yet to Fox Bute was now com- 
pelled to apply. 

Fox had many noble and amiable 
qualities, which in private life shone 
forth in full lustre, and made him dear 
to his children, to his dependents, and 
to his friends ; but as a public man he 
had no t ‘A© to esteem. In him the vices 
which W(jre common to the whole school 
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of Walpole appeared, not perhaps in 
nvorst, but certainly in their most 
prominent fonn ; for his parliamentaiy 
and official talents made all his faults 
conspicuous. His courage, his vehe- 
ment temper, his contempt fca* appear- 
ances, led him to display mucli that 
others, quite as unscrupulous as himself, 
covered with a decent veil. He was the 
most unpopular of the statesmen of his 
time, not because he sinned more than 
many of them, but because he canted 
less. 

He felt his unpopularity ; but he felt 
it after the fashion of strong minds. 
He became, not cautious, but reckless, 
and faced the rage of the whole nation 
with a scowl of inflexible defiance. 
He was bom with a sweet and ge- 
nerous temper; but he had been goaded 
and baited into a savageness which was 
not natural to him, and which amazed 
and shocked those who knew him best. 
Such was the man to whom Bute, in 
extreme need, applied for succour. 

That succour Fox was not unwilling 
to afford. by no means of an 

envious temper, he had undoubtedly 
contemplated the success and popularity 
of Pitt with bitter mortification. He 
thought himself Pitt’s match as a de- 
bater, and Pitt’s superior as a man of 
business. They had long been regarded 
as well-paired rivals. They had started 
fair in the career of ambition. They 
had long run side l^y side. At length 
Fox had taken the lead, and Pitt had 
fallen behind. Then had come a sudden 
turn of fortune, like that in Virgil’s 
foot-race. Fox had stumbled in the I 
mire, and had not only been defeated, 
but befouled. Pitt had reached the 
goal, and received the prize. The emo- 
luments of the Pay OfiScemi^t induce 
the defeated statesman to lubmit in 
silence to the ascendency of his com- 
petitor, but could not satisfy a mind 
conscious of great powers, and sore 
from great vexations. As soon, there- 
fore, as a party arose adverse to the 
war and to the supremacy of the great 
war minister, the hopes of Fox began 
to revive. Ilis feuds with the Princess 
Mother, with the Scots, with the Tories, 
he was ready to forget, if, by the help 
of his old enemies, he could now regain 


the importance which he had lost, and 
confront Pitt on equal terms. 

The alliance was, therefore, soon 
concluded. Fox was assured that, it 
he would pilot the government out of 
its embarrassing situation, he should 
be rewarded with a peerage, of which 
he had long been desirous. He under- 
took on his side to obtain, by fair or 
foul means, a vote in favour of the 
peace. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment he became leader of the House 
of Commons; and Grenville, stifling 
his vexation as well as ho could, sul- 
lenly acquiesced in the change. 

Fox had expected that his influence 
would secure to the court the cordial 
support of some eminent Whigs who 
were his personal friends, particularly 
of the Duke of Cumberland and of 
the Duke of Devonshire. He was dis- 
appointed, and soon found that, in ad- 
dition to all his other difficulties, he{ 
must reckon on the opposition of the! 
ablest prince of the blood, and of the I 
great house of Cavendish. 

But ho had pledged himself to win 
the battle ; and he was not a man to 
go back. It was no time for squeam- 
ishness, Bute was made to compre- 
hend that the ministry could be saved 
only by practising the tactics of Wal- 
pole to an extent at which Walpole 
himself would have stared. The Pay 
Office was turned into a mart for votes. 
Hundreds of members were closeted 
there witl^ Fox, and, as there is too 
much reason to believe, departed car- 
rying with them the wages of infamy. 
It was affirmed by persons who had 
the best opportunities of obtaining in- 
formation, that twenty-five thousand 
pounds were thus paid away in a single 
morning. The lowest bribe given, it 
was said, was a bank-note for two hun- 
dred pounds. 

Intii^dation was joined with cor- 
ruption. All ranks, from the highest 
to the lowest, were to be taught that 
the King would he obeyed. The Lords 
Lieutenants of several counties were 
dismissed. The Duke of Devonshire 
was especially singled out as the victim 
by whose fate the magnates of England 
were to take warning. His wealth, 
rank, and influence, his stainless pri- < 
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vate character, and the constant attach- 
ment of his family to the House of 
Hanover did not secure him from gross 
personal indignity. It was known that 
he disapproved of the course which the 
government had taken ; and it was 
accordingly determined to humble the 
Prinee of the Whigs, as he had been 
nicknamed by the Princess Mother. 
He went to the palace to pay his duty. 
“ Tell him,” said the King to a page, 
“ that I will not see him.” The page 
hesitated. “ Go to him,” said the King, 
“ and tell him those very words.” The 
message was delivered. The Duke tore 
off his gold key, and went away boil- 
ing with anger. His relations who 
were in office instantly resigned. A 
few days later, the King called for the 
list of Privy Councillors, and with his 
own hand struck out the Duke’s name. 

In this step there was at least cou- 
rage, though little wisdom or good 
nature. But, as nothing was too high 
lor the revenge of the court, so also 
was nothing too low. A persecution, 
such as had never been known before, 
and has never been known since, raged 
in every public department. Great 
numbers of humble and laborious clerks 
were deprived of their bread, not be- 
cause they had neglected their duties, 
not because they had taken an active 
part against the ministry, but merely 
because they had owed their situations 
to the recommendation of some noble- 
man or gentleman who was against 
the peace. The proscriptic^ extended 
to tidewaiters, to gaugers, to door- 
keepers. One poor man to whom a 
pension had been given for his gal- 
lantry in a fight with smugglers, was 
deprived of it because ^ had been be- 
friended by the Duke or Grafton, An 
aged widow, who, on account of her 
husband's services in the navy, had, 
many years before, been made house- 
keeper to a public office, was dftmissed 
from her situation, because it was 
imagined that she was distantly con- 
nected by marriage with the Caven- 
dish family. The public clamour, as 
may well bo supposed, grew daily 
louder and louder. But the louder it 
grew, tlie more resolutely did Fox go 
, on with the work which he had begun. 


II is old friends could not conceive 
what had possessed him. “I could 
forgive,” said the Duke of Cuinbel- 
hmd, ** Fox’s political vagaries ; but I 
am quite confounded by his iiihuma- 
nit/. Surely he used to be the best- 
natured of men.” 

At last Fox went' so far to take a 
legal opinion on the question, whether 
the patents granted by George the Se- 
cond were binding on George the 
Third. It is said, that, if his colleagues 
had not flinched, ho would at once 
have turned out the Tellers of the Ex- 
chequer and Justices iii Eyre. 

Meanwhile the Parliament met. The 
ministers, more hated by the people 
than ever, were secure of a majority, 
and they had also reason to hope that 
they would have the advantage in the 
debates as well as in the divisions ; for 
Pitt was confined to his chamber by a 
severe attack of gout. His friends 
moved to defer the consideration of the 
treaty till he should be able to attend : 
but the motion was rejected. The 
great day arrived. The»discussion uad 
lasted some time, when a loud huzza 
was heard in Palace Yard. The noise 
came nearer and nearer, up the stairs, 
through the lobby. The door opened, 
and from the midst of a shouting mul- 
titude came forth Pitt, borne in the 
arms of his attendants. His face was 
thin and ghastly, his limbs swathed in 
flannel, his crutch in his hand. The 
bearerfe set him down within the bar. 
His friends instantly surrounded him, 
and with their help he crawled to his 
seat near the table. In, this condition 
he spoke three hours and a half against 
the peace. During that time he was 
repeatedly forced to sit clown and to 
use cordials. It may well be supposed 
that hisfroice was faint, that his ac- 
tion was languid, and thgt his speech, 
though occasionally brilliant and im- 
pressive, was feeble when compared 
with his best oratorical performances. 
But those who remembered what ho 
had done, and who saw what he suf- 
fered, listened to him with emotions 
stronger than any that mere eloquence 
can produce. He was unable to stay 
for the division, and was carried away 
from tli^ House amidst shouts as loud 
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as those which had announced his ar- 
rival. 

* A large majority approved the peace. 
The exultation of the Court was bounds 
less. “ Now,” exclaimed the Princess 
Mother, “ my son is really King.” The 
young sovereign spoke of himself as 
freed from the bondage in which his 
grandfather had been held. On one 
point, it was announced, his mind was 
unalterably made up. Under no cir- 
cumstances whatever should those Whig 
grandees, who had enslaved his pre- 
decessors and endeavoured to enslave 
himself, be restored to power. 

This vaunting was premature. The 
real strength of the favourite was by 
no means proportioned to the number 
of votes which he had, on one parti- 
cular division, been able to command. 
He was soon again in difficulties. The 
most important part of his budget was 
a tax on cider. Tliis measure was 
op])oscd, not only by those who were 
generally hostile to his administration, 
but also by many of his supporters. 
The name of excise had always been 
hateful to the Tories. One of the chief 
crimes of Walpole in their eyes, had 
been liis partiality for this mode of 
raising money. The Tory Johnson 
had in his Dictionary given so scurri- 
lous a definition of the word Excise, 
that the Commissioners of Excise had j 
seriously thought of prosecuting him. 
The counties which the new impost 
particularly affected had always been 
Tory counties. It was the boast of 
John Philips, the poet of the English 
vintage, that the Cider-land had ever 
been faithful to the throne, and that all 
the pruning-hooks of her thousand 
orchards had been beaten into swords 
for the service of the ill-fated Stuarts. 
The effect of Bute’s fiscal scheme was 
to produce an union between the gen- 
try and yeomanry of the Cider-land I 
and the Whigs of the capital. Here- 
fordshire and Worcestershire were in a 
flame. The city of London, though ' 
not so directly interested, was, if pos- 
sible, still more excited. The debates 
on this question irreparably damaged 
the government. Dash wood’s finan- 
cial statement had been confused and 
aboard beyond beUef, and had beenj 


received by the House with roars of 
laughter. He had sense enough to be 
conscious of his unfitness for the high 
situation which he held, and ^claimed 
in a comical fit of despair, “ What 
shall I do ? U he boys will point at 
me in the street, and cry, ‘ There goes 
tlic worst Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that ever was.’” George Grenville 
came to the rescue, and spoke strongly 
on his favourite theme, the profusion 
with which the late, war hdd been car- 
ried on. That profusion, he said, had 
made taxes necessary. He called on 
the gentlemen opposite to him to say 
where they would have a tax laid, and 
dwelt on tins topic with his usual pro- 
lixity. “ Let them tell me where,” he 
repeated in a monotonous and some- 
what fretful tone. “I say, sir, lot 
them tell me where. I repeat it, sir ; 
I am entitled ‘to say to them. Toll me 
where.” Unluckily for him, Pitt had 
come down to the House that night, 
and had been bitterly provoked by the 
reflections thrown on the war. He 
revenged himself by murmuring in a 
whine resembling Grenville’s, a line of 
a well known song, “ Gentle Shepherd, 
tell me where.” “ If,” cried Grenville, 
** gentlemen arc to be treated iu this 

way ” Pitt, as was his fashion, 

when he meant to mark extreme con- 
tempt, rose deliberately, made his bow, 
and walked out of the House, leaving his 
brother-in-law in convulsions of rage, 
and everybody else in convulsions of 
laughter. It was long before Gren- 
ville lost the nickname of the Gentle 
Sheplierd. 

liut the ministry had vexations still 
more serious to endure. The hatred 
which the Tc^cs and Scots bore to 
I Fox was implacable. In a moment of 
I extreme peril, they had consented to 
put themselves under his guidance. 
But the aversion with which they re- 
garded him broke forth as soon as the 
crisis seemed to be over. Some of 
them attacked him about the accounts 
of the Pay Office. Some of them 
rudely interrupted him when speaking, 
by laughter and ironical cheers. He 
was naturally desirous to escape from 
so disagreeable a situation, and de- 
manded the peerage which had been 
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promised ^ the reward ef his ser- 
vices. > 

It was clear that there must he some 
change in the composition of the mi- 
nistry. 'Ifeut scarcely any, even of those 
who, from their situation, might be 
supposed to be in all the secrets of the 
government, anticipated what really 
took place. To the amazement of the 
Farliament and the nation, it was sud- 
denly announced that Bute had re- 
signed. 

IVenty difFei;ent explanations of 
this strange step wer.e suggested. Some 
attributed it to profound design, and 
some to sudden panic. Some said that 
the lampoons of the opposition had 
driven the Earl from the field; some 
that he had taken office only in order 
to bring the war to a close, and had 
always meant to retire when that ob- 
ject bad been accomplished. He pub- j 
licly assigned ill health as his reason 
for quitting business, and privately 
complained that he was not cordially 
seconded by his colleagues, and that 
Lord Mansfield, in particular, whom 
he had himself brought into the cabi- 
net, gave him no support in the House i 
of Peers. Mansfield was, indeed, far j 
too sagacious not to perceive thatj 
Bute’s situation was one of great peril, 
and far too timorous to thrust himself 
into peril for the sake of another. I'he 
probability, however, is that Bute’s 
conduct on this occasion, like the con- 
duct of most men on most occasions, 
was determined by mixed motives. 
Wc suspect that he was sick of office ; 
for this is a feeling much more common 
among ministers than persons who see 
public life from a distance are disposed i 
to believe ; and nothing could be more I 
natural than that this feeling should 
take possession of the mind of Bute. 
In general, a statesman climbs by slow 
degrees. Many laborious years elapse 
before he reaches the topmost pinnacle 
of preferment. In the earlier part of 
his career, therefore, he is constantly 
lured on by seeing something above 
Kim. During his ascent he gradually 
becomes inured to the annoyances 
which belong to a life of ambition. 
By the time that he has attained the 
highest point, he has become patient 
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of labour and callous to abuse. He is 
kept constant to his vocation, in spite 
of all its discomforts, at first by hope, 
^nd at last by habit. It was not so 
with Bute. His whole public life 
lasted little more than two years. On 
the day on which he became a poli- 
tician he became a cabinet minister. 
In a few months he was, both in name 
and in show, chief of the administra- 
tion. Greater than he had been he 
could not be. If what he already pos- 
sessed was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, no delusion remained to entice 
him onward. He had been cloyed 
with the pleasures of 5j,rabition before 
he had been seasoned to its pains. His 
habits had not been such as were likely 
to fortify his mind against obloquy 
and public hatred. He had reached 
his forty-eighth year in dignified ease, 
without knowing, by personal expe- 
rience, what it was to be ridiculed and 
slandered. All at once, witlioiit any 
previous initiation, he had found him- 
self exposed to such a storm of invec- 
tive and satire as had never burst on 
the head of any statesman. The emo- 
luments of office were now nothing to 
him ; for he had just succeeded to a 
princely property by the death of his 
father-in-law. All the honours which 
could be bestowed on him ho had al- 
ready secured. He had obtained the 
Garter for himself, and a British peer- 
age for his son. He seems also to 
have imagined that by quitting the 
treasury he should escape from danger 
and abuse without really resigning 
power, and should still be able to ex- 
ercise in private supreme influence 
over the royal mind. 

Whatever may have been his nio- 
tives, he retired. Fox at the same 
time took refuge in the House of Lords ; 
and George Grenville became First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

We believe that those who made this 
arrangement. fully intended that Gren- 
ville should bo a mere puppet in the 
hands of Bute ; for Grenville was as 
yet very imperfectly known even to 
those who had observed him long. He 
passed for a mere official drudge ; and 
he the industry, the minute ac- 
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curacy, tUo formality, the tediousness, 
which belong to the character. But 
he; hsfcd other qualities which had not 
yet shown themselves, devouring am- 
bition, dauntless courage, self-confi- 
dence amounting to presumption, and 
a temper which could not endure op- 
position, He was not disposed to be 
any body’s tool; and he had no at- 
tachment, political or personal, to Bute. 
The two men had, indeed, nothing in 
common, except a strong propensity 
towards harsh and unpopular courses. 
Their principles were fundamentally 
different. Bute was a Tory. Gren- 
ville would have been very angry with 
any person who should have denied 
his claim to be a Whig. Ho was more 
prone to tyrannical measures than 
Bute ; but he loved tyranny only when 
disguised under the forms of constitu- 
tional liberty. He mixed up, after a 
fashion then not very unusual, the 
theories of the republicans of the 
seventeenth century with the technical 
maxims of English law, and thus suc- 
ceeded in combining anarchical specu- 
lation with arbitrary practice. The 
voice of the people was the voice of 
God; but the only legitimate organ 
through which the voice of the people 
could be uttered was the Parliament. 
All power was from the people ; but 
to the Parliament the whole power of 
the people had been delegated. No 
Oxonian divine had ever, even in the 
years which immediately followed the 
Restoration, demanded for the King 
so abject, so unreasoning a homage, as 
Grenville, on what he considered as 
the purest Whig principles, demanded 
for the Parliament. As he wished to 
see the Parliament despotic over the 
nation, so he wished to see it also de- 
spotic over the court. In his view the 
prime minister, possessed of the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons, 
ought to be Mayor of the Palace. The 
King was a mere Ohilderic or Chil- 
peric, who might well think himself 
lucky in being permitted to enjoy such 
handsome apartments at Saint James’s, 
and so fine a park at Windsor. 

Thus the opinions of Bute and those 
of Grenville were diametrically op- 
posed. Nor was there any private 


friendship between the two statesmen. 
Grenville’s nature was not forgiving ; 
and he well remembered how, a few 
months before, he had been compelled 
to yield the lead of the House of Com- 
mons to Fox. 

We are inclined to think, on tho 
whole, that the worst administration 
which has governed England since the 
Revolution was that of George Gren- 
ville. His public acts may be classed 
under two heads, outrages on the li- 
berty of the people, and outrages on 
the dignity of the crown. 

He began by making war on the 
' press. John Wilkes, member of Par- 
liament for Aylesbury, was singled out 
for persecution. Wilkes had, till very 
lately, been known chiefly as one of the 
most profane, licentious, and agreeable 
rakes about town. He was a man of 
; taste, reading, and engaging manners. 
His sprightly conversation was the de- 
light of green-rooms and taverns, and 
pleased even grave hearers when he 
was sufficiently under restraint to ab- 
stain from detailing the particulars of 
his amours, and from breaking jests on 
the New Testament. His expensive 
debaucheries forced him to have re- 
course to tho J ews. Ho was soon a 
ruined man, and determined to try his 
chance as a political adventurer. In 
parliament he did not succeed. His 
speaking, though pert, was feeble, and 
by no means interested his hearers so 
much as to make them forget his face, 
which was hideous that the carica- 
turists were forced, in their own de- 
spite, to flatter him. As a writer, he 
made a better figure. He set up a 
weekly paper, called the North Briton. 
This journal, written with some plea- 
santry, and great audacity and impu- 
dence, had a considerable number of 
readers. Forty-four numbers had been 
published when Bute resigned; and, 
though almost every number had con- 
tained matter grossly libellous, no 
prosecution had been instituted. The 
forty-fifth number was innocent when 
compared with the majority of those 
which had preceded it, and indeed 
contained nothing so strong as may in 
our time be found daily in the leading 
articles of the Times and Morning 
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Chronicle. But Grenville was now at 
the head of affairs. A new spirit had 
been infused into the administration. 
Authority was to be upheld. The 
government was no longer to be braved 
with impunity. Wilkes was arrested 
under a general warrant, conveyed to 
the Tower, and confined there with 
circumstances of unusual severity. His 
papers were seized, and carried to the 
Secretary of State. These harsh and 
illegal measures produced a violent 
outbreak of popular rage, which was 
soon changed to delight and exulta- 
tion. The arrest was pronounced un- ‘ 
lawful by the Court of Common Pleas, 
in wliich Chief Justice Pratt presided, 
and the prisoner was discharged. This 
victory over the government was cele- 
brated with enthusiasm both in London 
and in the cider counties. 

While the ministers were daily be- 
coming more odious to the nation, they 
were doing their best to make them- 
selves also odious to the court. They 
gave the King plainly to understand 
tnat they were determined not to be 
Lord Bute’s creatures, and exacted a 
promise that no secret adviser should 
have access to the royal ear. They 
soon found reason to suspect that this 
promise had not been observed. They 
remonstrated in terms less respectful 
than their master had been accus- 
tomed to hear, and gave him a fort- 
night to make his choice between his 
favourite and his cabinet. • 

George the Third was grefitly dis- 
turbed. He had but a few weeks be- 
fore exulted in his deliverance from 
the yoke of tlie great Whig connection. 
He had even declared that his honour 
would not permit him ever again to 
admit the members of that connection 
into his service. He now found that 
he had only exchanged one set of mas- 
ters for another set still harsher and 
more imperious. In his distress he 
thought on Pitt. From Pitt it was 
possible that better terms might be 
obtained than either from Grenville, or 
from the party of which Newcastle was 
the head. 

Grenville, on his return from an ex- 
cursion into the country, repaired to 
Buckingham House. He was astonished 
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to find at the entrance a chair, the 
shape of which was well known to him, 
and indeed to all London, It was dis- 
tinguished by a large boot, made for 
the purpose of accommodating the 
great Commoner’s gouty leg. Gren- 
ville guessed the whole. His brother- 
in-law was closeted with the King. 
Bute, provoked by what he considered 
as the unfriendly and ungrateful con- 
duct of his successors, had himself 
proposed that Pitt should bo sum- 
moned to the palace. 

Pitt had two audiences on two suc- 
cessive days. What passed at the first 
interview led him to expect that the 
negotiation would be brought to a 
satisfactory close ; but on the morrow 
he found the King less complying. 
The best account, indeed the only 
trustworthy account of the conference, 
is that which was taken from Pitt’s 
own mouth by Lord Hardwicke. It 
appears that Pitt strongly represented 
the importance of conciliating those 
chiefs of the Whig party who had been 
so unhappy as to incur the royal dis 
pleasure. They had, he said, been the 
most constant friends of the House of 
Hanover. Their power was great; they 
had been long versed in public business. 
If they were to be under sentence of 
exclusion, a solid administration could 
not be formed. His Majesty could not 
bear to think of putting himself into 
the hands of those whom he had re- 
cently chased from his court with the 
strongest marks of anger. ** I am sorry, 
Mr. Pitt,” he said, “but I see this will 
not do. My honour is concerned, I 
must support my honour.” How his 
Majesty succeeded in supporting his 
honour, we shall soon see. 

Pitt retired, and the King was re- 
duced to request the ministers, whom 
he had been on the point of discarding, 
to remain in office. During the two 
years which followed, Grenville, now 
closely leagued with the Bedfords, was 
the master of the court; and a hard 
master he proved. He knew that he was 
kept in place only because there was no 
! choice except between himself and the 
Whigs. That under any circumstances 
the Whigs would be forgiven, he 
thought impossible. The late attempt 
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rid of him had roused hie* resent- 
ment; the 'Iftilure of that attempt had 
libetated him hroin all fear. He had 
never been very courtly. He now began 
to hoM A language, to which, since the 
days of Cornett Joyce and President 
Bradshaw, no English King had been 
oompelled to listen. 

In one matter, indeed, Grenville, at 
the expense of justice and liberty, gra> 
tihed the passions of the court while 
gratifying his own. The persecution of 
Wilkes was eagerly pressed. He had 
written a parody on Pope’s Essay on 
Man, entitled the Essay on Woman, 
and had appended to it notes, in ridi- 
cule of Warburton’s famous Com- 
mentary. This composition was cxceed- 
ingly profligate, but not more so, we 
think, than some of Pope*s own works, 
the imitation of the second satire of the 
first book of Horace, for example ; 
and, to do Wilkes justice, he had not, 
like Pope, given his ribaldry to the 
world. He had merely printed at a 
private press a very small number of 
copies, which he meant to present to 
some of his boon companions, whose 
morals were m no more danger of 
being corrupted by a loose book than a 
negro of being tanned by a warm sun. 
A tool of the government, by giving a 
bribe to the printer, procured a copy of 
this trash, and placed it in the hands of 
the ministers. The ministers resolved 
to visit Wilkes’s offence against de- 
corum with the utmost rigour of the 
law. What share piety and respect for 
morals had in dictating this resolution, 
our readers may judge from the fact 
that no person was more eager for 
bringing the libertine poet to punish- 
ment than Lord March, afterwards 
Duke of Queensberry. On the first day 
of the session of Parliament, the book, 
thus disgracefully obtained, was laid on 
the tabic of the Lords by the Earl of 
Sandwich, whom the Duke of Bedford’s 
interest had made Secretary of State. 
The unfortunate author had not the 
slightest suspicion that his licentious 
poem had ever been seen, except by his 
printer and by a few of his dissipated 
companions, till it was produced in full 
Parliament. Though he was a man of 
easy temper, averse from danger, and 


not very susceptible of shame, the sur- 
prise, the disgrace, the prospect of utter 
ruin, put him beside himself. He picked 
a quarrel with one of Lord Bute’s de- 
pendents, fought a duel, was seriously 
wounded, and when half recovered, 
fled to France. His enemies had now 
their own way both in the Parliament 
and in the King’s Bench. He was 
censured, expelled from the House of 
Commons, outlawed. His works were 
ordered to bo burned by the common 
hangman. Yet was the multitude still 
true to him. In the minds even of many 
moral and religious men, liis crime 
seemed light when compared with the 
crime of his acensers. The conduct of 
Sandwich, in particular, excited uni- 
versal disgust. His own vices were 
notorious ; and, only a fortnight before 
he laid the Essay on Woman before the 
House of Lords, he had been drinking 
and singing loose catches with Wilkes 
at one of the most dissolute clubs in 
London. Shortly after the meeting of 
Parliament, the Beggar’s Opera w^ 
acted at Covert Garden theatre. When 
Macheath uttered the words — “That 
Jemmy Twitchcr should peach me I 
own surprised me,” — pit, bonces, and 
galleries, hurst into a roar which seemed 
likely to bring the roof down. Erom 
that day Sandwich was universally 
known by the nickname of Jemmy 
Twitchcr. The ceremony of burning 
the North Briton was interrupted by a 
riot. The constables were beaten ; the 
paper was rescued ; and, instead of it, 
a jack boot and a petticoat were com- 
mitted to the flames. Wilkes had in- 
stituted an action for the seizure of his 
papers against the Under-sccrctary of 
State. The jury gave athousaiid pounds 
damages. But neither these nor any 
other indications of public feeling had 
power to move Grenville. He had the 
Parliament with him ; and, according 
to his political creed, the sense of the 
nation was to be collected from the 
Parliament alone. 

Soon, however, he found reason to 
fear that even the Parliament might 
fail him. On the question of the legality 
of general warrants, the Opposition, 
having on its side all sound principles, 
all constitutional authorities, and the 
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voice of the whole nation, mustered in in that clear, concise, and lively manner, 
great force, and was joined by many which alone could win the attention* 
who did not ordinarily vote against the of a young mind new to business, he 
government. On one occasion the spoke in the closet just as he spoke in 
ministry, in a very full House, had a the House of Commons. When he 
majority of only fourteen votes. The had harangued two hours, he look^ 
storm, however, blew over. The spirit at his watch, as he had been in the 
of the Opposition, from whatever cause, habit of looking at the clock opposite 
began to flag at the moment when sue- the Speaker’s chair, apologised for the 
cess seemed almost certain. The session length of his discourse, and then went 
ended without any change. Pitt, whose on for an hour more. The members 
eloquence had shone with its usual of the House of Commons can cough 
lustre in all the principal debates, and an orator down, or can walk away to 
whose popularitywas greater than ever, dinner; and they were by no means 
was still a private man. Grenville, sparing in the use of these privileges 
detested alike by the court and by the when Grenville was on his legs. But 
people, was still minister. the poor young King had to endure all 

As soon as the Houses had risen, this eloquence with mournful civility. 
Grenville took a step which proved, To the end of his life ho continued to 
even more signally than any of his past talk with horror of Grenville’s ora- 
acts, how despotic, how acrimonious, tions. 

and how fearless his nature was. About this time took place one of 
Among the gentlemen not ordinarily the most singular events in Pitt’s life, 
opposed to the government, who, on There was a certain Sir William Pyn- 
the great constitutional question of sent, a Somersetshire baronet of Whig 
general warrants, had voted with the politics, who had been a Member, of 
minority, was Henry Conway, brother the House of Commons in the days of 
of tlio Earl of Hertford, a brave soldier, Queen Anne, and had retired to rural 
a tolerable speaker, and a well-mean- privacy when the Tory party, towards 
ing, though not a wise or vigorous po- the end of her reign, obtained the 
litician. He was how deprived of his ascendency in her councils. His man- 
regiment, the merited reward of faith- ners were eccentric. His morals lay 
ful and gallant sefvicc in two wars. It under very odious imputations. But 
was confidently asserted that in this his fidelity to his political opinions was 
violent measure the King heartily con- unalterable. During fifty years of se- 
curred. elusion he continued to brood over the 

But whatever pleasure the f)ersecu- circumstances which had driven him 
tion of Wilkes, or the dismissal of Con- from public life, the dismissal of the 
way, may have given to the royal Wiiigs, the peace of Utrecht, the deser- 
mind, it is certain that his Majesty’s tion of our allies. Ho now thought 
aversion to Iiis ministers increased day that he perceived a close analogy be- 
by day. Grenville was as frugal of the tween the well remembered events of 
public money as of his own, and mo- his youth and the events which he had 
rosely refused to accede to the King’s witnessed in extreme old age ; between 
request, that a few thousand pounds the disgrace of Marlborough and the 
might be expended in buying eome disgrace of Pitt; between the elevation 
open fields to the west of the gardens of Harley and the elevation of Bute ; 
of Biickirigham House. In consequence between the treaty negotiated by 8t. 
of' this refusal, the fields were soon John and the treaty negotiated by 
covered with buildings, and the King Bedford ; between the wrongs of the 
and Queen were overlooked in their House of Austria in 1712 and the 
most private walks by the upper win- wrongs of the House of Brandenburgh 
dows of a hundred houses. Nor was in 17 §2. This fancy took such pos- 
this the worst. Grenville was as libc- session the old man’s mind that he 
ral of words as he was sparing of determined to leave his whole pro- 
guineas. Instead of explaining himself perty to Pitt. In this way, Pitt tmex- 
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|)edt<sdly came into possession of near 
three thousandi pounds a year. Nor 
could all the malice of his enemies find 
any ground for reproach in the transac- 
tion. Nobody could call him a legacy 
hunter. Nobody could accuse him of 
seizing that to which others had a 
better claim. For he had never in 
his life seen Sir William; and Sir 
William had left no relation so near as 
to be entitled to form any expectations 
respecting the estate. 

The fortunes of Pitt seemed to 
flourish ; but his health was worse than 
ever. We cannot find that, during the 
session which began in January 1765, 
he once appeared in parliament. He 
remained some months in' profound 
retirement at Hayes, his favourite villa, 
scarcely moving except from his arm- 
chair to his bed, and from his bed to 
his armchair, and often employing his 
wife as his amanuensis in his most 
confidential correspondence. Some of 
his detractors whispered that his invi- 
s^ility was to be ascribed quite as 
much to afilectation as to gout. In 
truth his character, high and splendid 
as it was, wanted simplicity. With 
genius which did not need the aid of 
stage tricks, and with a spirit which 
should hftte been far above them, he 
had yet been, through life, in the habit 
of practising them. It was, therefore, 
now surmised that, having i^uired all 
the consideration which could be de- 
rived from eloquence and from great 
services to the state, he had deter- 
mined not to make himself cheap by 
often appearing in public, but, under 
the pretext of ill health, to surround 
himself with mystery, to emerge only 
at lo^ intervals and on momentous 
occasions, and at other times to de- 
liver his oracles only to a few favoured 
votaries, who were suflfered to make 
pilgrimages to his shrine. If such 
were his ol^ect, it was for a time fully 
attained. Never was the magic of his 
lUtme BO powerful, never was he re- 
garded by his country with such super- 
stitious veneration, as during this year 
of silence and aeclurion. 

While Pitt was thus absent from 
^Parliament, Grenville proposed a mea- 
sure destined to produce a great revo- 


lution, the effects of which will long 
be felt by the whole human race. We 
speak of the act for imposing stamp 
duties on the North American colonies. 
The plan was eminently characteristic 
of its author. Every feature of the 
parent was found in the child. A timid 
statesman would have shrunk from a 
step, of which Walpole, at a time when 
the colonies were far less powerful, had 
said — “He who shall propose it will 
be a much bolder man than I.” But 
the nature of Grenville was insensible 
to fear. A statesman of large views 
would have felt that to lay taxes at 
Westminster on New England and 
New York, was a course opposed, not 
indeed to the letter of the Stat ute B pok, 
or to any decision contained mthe 
Term IJe^orts, but to the principles of 
good government, and to the spirit of 
the constitution. A statesman of large 
views would also have felt that ten times 
the estimated produce of the American 
stamps would have been dearly pur- 
chased by even a transient quarrel be- 
tween the mother country and the 
colonics. But Grenville knew of no 
spirit of the constitution distinct from 
the letter of the law, and of no na- 
tional interests except those which are 
expressed by pounds, shillings, and 
pence. That his policy might give 
birth to deep discontents in all the pro- 
vinces, from the shore of the Great 
Lakes to the Mexican sea ; that France 
and Spain might seize the opportunity 
of revenge ; that the empire might be 
dismembered ; that the debt, that debt 
with the amoimt of which he perpe- 
tually reproached Pitt, might, in con- 
sequence of his own policy, be doubled i 
these were possibilities which never 
occurred to that small, sharp mind. 

The Stamp Act will be remembered 
as long as the globe lasts. But, at the 
time, it attracted much less notice in 
this country than another Act which is 
now almost utterly forgotten. Tho 
King fell ill, and was thought to be in 
a dangerous state. His complaint, we 
believe, was the same which, at a later 
period, repeatedly incapacitated him 
for the performance of his regal func- 
tions. The heir apparent was only two 
years old. It was clearly proper to 
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make provision for the administration 
of the government, in case of a mino- 
rity. The discussions on this point 
brought the quarrel between the Court 
and the ministry to a crisis. The Bang 
wished to be intrusted with the power 
of naming a regent by wilL The 
ministers feared, or affected to fear, 
that, if this power were conceded to 
him, he would name the Princess 
Mother, nay, possibly the Earl of Bute. 
They, therefore, insisted on introducing 
into the bill words confining the King’s 
choice to the royal family. Having 
thus excluded Bute, they urged the 
King to let them, in the most marked 
manner, exclude the Princess Dowager 
also. They assured him that the House 
of Commons would undoubtedly strike 
her name out, and by this threat they 
wrung from him a reluctant assent. In 
a few days, it appeared that the repre- 
sentations by which they had induced 
the King to put this gross and public 
affront on his mother were unfounded. 
The friends of the Princess in the 
House of Commons moved that her 
name should be inserted. The minis- 
ters could not decently attack the 
parent of their master. They hoped 
that the Opposition would come to 
their help, and put on them a force to 
which they would gladly have yielded. 
But the majority of the Opposition, 
though hating the Princess, hated Gren- 
ville more, beheld his embarrassment 
with delight, and would do n§thing to 
extricate him from it. The Princess’s 
name was accordingly placed in the 
list of persons qualified to hold the 
regency. 

The King’s resentment was now at 
the height. The present evil seemed 
to him more intolerable than any other. 
Even the junta of Whig grandees could 
not treat him worse than he had been 
treated by his present ministers. In 
his distress, he poured out his whole 
heart to his uncle, the Duke of Cum- 
berland. The Duke was not a man to 
bo loved ; but he was eminently a man 
to be trusted. He had an intrepid 
temper, a strong understanding, and a 
high sense of honour and duty. As a 
general, he belonged to a remarkable 
dass of captains, captains, we mean, 
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whose fote it has been to lose almost 
all the battles which they have fought, . 
and yet to be reputed stout and skilful 
soldiers. Such captains were Coligni 
and WiUiam the Third. We might, 
perhaps, add Marshal Sonlt to the list. 
The bravery of the Duke of Cumber- 
land was such as distinguished him 
even among the princes of his brave 
house. The indifference with which he 
rode about amidst musket bolls and 
cannon balls was not the highest proof 
of his fortitude. Hopeless maladies, 
horrible surgical operations, for from 
unmanning him, did not even discom- 
pose him. With courage, he had the 
virtues which are akin to courage. He 
spoke the truth, was open in enmity 
and friendship, and upright in all his 
dealings. But his nature was hard; 
and what seemed to him justice was 
rarely tempered with mercy. He was, 
therefore, during many years one of 
the most unpopular men in England. 
The severity with which he had treated 
the rebels after the battle of Culloden, 
had gained for him the name of the 
Butcher. His attempts to introduce 
into the army of England, then in a 
most disorderly state, the rigprous dis- 
cipline of Potsdam, had excited still 
stronger disgust, Nothing was too 
bad to be believed of mm. Many 
honest people were so absurd as to 
fancy that, if he were left Kcgcnt dur» 
ing the minority of his nephews, there 
would be another smothering in the 
Tower. These feelings, however, had 
passed away. The Duke had been 
living, during some years, in retire- 
ment. The English, full of animosity 
I against the Scots, now blamed his 
' Boyal Highness only for having left so 
many Camerons and Macphersoi# to 
be made gaugers and customhouse Offi- 
cers! He was, therefore, at present, a 
favourite with his countrymen, and espe- 
cially with the inhabitants of London. 

He had little reason to love the 
King, and had shown clearly, though 
not obtrusively, his dislike of tlie sys- 
tem which had lately been pursued. 
But he had high and almost romantic 
notions Of vhe duty which, Of a prince 
of the blood, he owed to the head of 
his house. determined to extricate 
C 0 3 
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1:^ from bondage, and to eiFect 

a wteon filiation between the Whig party 
and He throne, on teme hononrabie to 
both. 

In this mind he set off for Hftyes, 
and was admitted to Pitt’s sick room ; 
for Pitt would not leare his chamber, 
and would not communicate with any 
messenger of inferior dignity. And 
now began a long series of errors on 
the part of the illustrious statesman, 
errors which inrolved his country in 
difficulties and distresses more serious 
even than those from which his genius 
had formerly rescued her. His lan- 
guage was haughty, unreasonable, al- 
most unintelligible. The only thing 
which could be discerned through a 
clond of vague and not very gracious 
phrases, was that he would not at that 
moment take office. The truth, wc 
believe, was this. Lord Temple, who 
was Pitt’s evil genius, had just formed 
a new scheme of politics. Hatred of 
Bute and of the Princess had, it should 
seem, taken entire possession of Tem- 
ple’s soul. He had quarrelled with 
his brother George, because George 
had been connected with Bute and t£e 
Princess, Now that George appeared 
to be the enemy of Bute and of the 
Princess, Temple was eager to bring 
about a geilferal family reconciliation. 
The three brothers, as Temple, Gren- 
ville, and Pitt, were popularly called, 
might make a ministry, without lean- 
ing for aid either on Bute or on the 
Whig connection. With such views. 
Temple used all bis influence to dis- 
suade Pitt from acceding to the propo- 
sitions of the Duke of Cumberland. 
Pitt was not convinced. But Temple 
had an influence over him such as ho 
oth«^erson had ever possessed. They 
were very old friends, very near rela- 
tions. If Pitt’s talents and fame bad 
been useful to Temple, Temple’s purse 
had formerly, in times of great need, 
been useful to Pitt. They had never 
been parted in politics. Twice they 
had come into the cabinet together; 
twice they had left it together. Pitt 
could not bear to think of taking office 
without his chief ally. Yet he felt that 
he was doing wrong, that ho was 
throwing away a great ^portunity of 


serving his country. The obscure and 
nnconciliatory style of the answers 
which he returned to the overtures of 
the Duke of Cumberland, may be 
ascribed to the embarrassment and 
vexation of a mind not at peace with 
itself. It is said that he mournfully 
exclaimed to Temple, 

“ Extinxti to meque, soror, populumq,ue, pa- 
tresque 

Sidonios, urbemque tuam.” 

The prediction was but too just. 

Finding Pitt impracticable, the Duke 
of Cumberland advised the King to 
submit to necessity, and to keep Gren- 
ville and the Bedfords. It was, in- 
deed, not a time at which offices could 
safely be left vacant. The unsettled 
state of the government had produced 
a general relaxation through all the 
departments of the public service. 
Meetings, which at another time would 
have been harmless, now turned to 
riots, and rapidly rose almost to the 
dignity of rebellions. The Houses of 
Parliament were blockaded by the 
Spitalfields weavers. Bedford 1 louse 
was assailed on all sides by a furious 
rabble, and was strongly garrisoned 
with horse and foot. Some people 
attributed these disturbances to the 
friends of Bute, and some to the friends 
of Wilkes. But, whatever might bo 
the cause, the effect was general inse- 
curity. Under such circumstances the 
King had^no choice. With bitter feel- 
ings of mortification, he informed the 
ministers that he meant to retain them. 

They answered by demanding from 
him a promise on his royal word never 
more to consult Lord Bute. The pro- 
mise was given. They then demanded 
something more. Lord Bute’s brother, 
Mr. Mackenzie, held a lucrative office 
in Scotland. Mr. Mackenzie must bo 
dismissed. The King replied that the 
office had been given under very pecu- 
liar circumstances, and that lie had 
promised never to take it away while 
he lived. Grenville was obstinate; 
and the King, with a very bad grace, 
yielded. 

The session of Parliament was over. 
The triumph of the ministers was com- 
plete. Tlie King was almost as much a 
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prisoner as Charles the First had been, 
when in the Isle of Wight. Such were 
the fruits of the policy which, only a 
few months before, was represented as 
having for ever secured the throne 
against the dictation of insolent sub- 
jects. 

His Majesty’s natural resentment 
showed itself in every look and word. 
In liis extremity he looked wistfully 
towards that Whig connection, once 
the object of his dread and hatred. 
The Huke of Devonshire, who had 
been treated with such unjustifiable 
harshness, had lately died, and had 
been succeeded by his son, who was 
still a boy. The King condescended 
to express his regret for what had 
passed, and to invite the young Duke 
to court. The noble youth came, at- 
tended by his uncles, and was received 
with marked graciousness. 

This and many other symptoms of 
the same kind irritated the ministers. 
They had still in store for their sove- 
reign an insult which would have pro- 
voked his grandfather to kick them 
out of the room. Grenville and Bed- 
ford demanded an audience of him, 
and read him a remonstrance of many 
pages, which they had drawn up with 
great care. Ilis Majesty was accused 
of breaking his word, and of treating 
his advisers with gross unfairness. The 
Princess was mentioned in language 
by no means eulogistic. Hints w'ere 
thrown out that Bute’s hea^ was in 
danger. The King was plainly told 
that he must not continue to show, as 
he had done, that he disliked the si- 
tuation in which he was placed, that 
he must frown upon the Opposition, 
that he must carry it fair towards his 
ministers in public. He several times 
interrupted the reading, by declaring 
that he liad ceased to hold any com- 
munication with Bute. But the mi- 
nisters, disregarding his denial, went 
on ; and the King listened in silence, 
almost choked by rage. When they 
ceased to read, he merely made a ges- 
ture expressive of his wish to be left 
alone. He afterwards owned that he 
thought he should have gone into a 
fit. 

Driven to despair, he again had re- 


course to the Duke of Cumberh^di 
and the Duke of Cumberland again, 
had recourse to Pitt. Pitt was really* 
desirous to undertake the direction of 
affairs, and owned, with many dutiful 
expressions, that the terms offered by ‘ 
the King were aU that any subject 
could desire. But Temple was im- 
practicable; and Pitt, with great re- 
gret, declared that he could not, with- 
out the concurrence of his brother-in- 
law, undertake the administration. 

The Duke now saw only one way of 
delivering his nephew. An adminis- 
tration must be formed of the Whigs 
in o])positiou, without Pitt # help. The 
difficulties seemed almost insuperable. 
Death and desertion had grievously 
thinned the ranks of the party lately 
supreme in the state. Those among 
whom the Duke’s choice lay might be 
divided into two classes, men too old 
for important offices, and men who 
had never been in any important 
office before. The cabinet must bo’ 
composed of broken invalids or of 
raw recruits. 

This was an evil, yet not an unmixed 
evil. If the new Whig statesmen had 
little experience in business and de- 
bate, they were, on the other hand, 
pure from the taint of that political 
immorality which had deeply infected 
their predecessors. Long prosperity 
had corrupted that great party which 
had expelled the Stuarts, limited the 
prerogatives of the Crown, and curbed 
tlie intolerance of the Hierarchy. Ad- 
versity had already produced a salu- 
tary effect. On the day of the acces- 
sion of George the Third, the ascend- 
ency of the Whig party terminated; 
and on that day the purification of the 
Whig party began. The rising chiefs 
of that party were men of a very dif- 
ferent sort from Sandys and Winning- 
ton, from Sir William Yonge and 
Henry Fox. They were men worthy 
to liave charged by the side of Hamp- 
den at Chalgrove,or to have exchanged 
the last embrace with Russell on the 
scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. They 
carried into politics the same high 
principles of virtue which regulated 
their pr^yate dealings, nor would they 
stoop to p.'Si'mote even the nc^lest and 
c c 4 
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mloilt salutaiy ends by means which Duke of Cumberland now had rc- 
honqur and probity condemn. Such course. The Marquess consented to 
meh w^re Lord Jolin Cavendish, Sir take the treasury. Newcastle, so long 
Geor^ Savile, and otliers whom we the recognized chief of the Whigs 
hold In honour as the second founders could not well be excluded from the 
of the Whig party, as the restorers of ministry. He was appointed keeper 
its pristine health and energy after half of the privy seal. A very honest clear- 
a century of degeneracy. headed country gentleman, of the 

The chief of this respectable band name of Dowdeswell, became Chan- 
was the Marquess of Rockingham, a cellor of the Exchequer. General 
man of splendid fortune, excellent Conway, who had served under the 
sense, and stainless character. He Duke of Cumberland, and was strongly 
was indeed nenrous to such a degree attached to his royal highness, was 
that, to the very close of his life, he made Secretary of State, with the lead 
never rose without great reluctance in the House of Commons. A great 
and embap’assment to address the Whig nobleman, in the prime of man- 
House of Lords. But, though not a hood, from whom much was at that 
great orator, he had in a high degree time expected, Augustus Duke of 
some of the qualities of a statesman. Grafton, was the other Secretary. 

He chose his friends well ; and he had. The oldest man living could re- 
in an extraordinarj degree, the art of member no government so weak in 
attaching them to him by ties of the oratorical talents and in official expe- 
most honourable^ kkid. The cheerful ricnce. The general opinion was, that 
fidelity with which they adhered to the ministers might hold office during 
him trough many years of almost the recess, but that the first day of 
hopeless opposition was less admirable debate in Parliament would bo the last 
than the disinterestedness and delicacy day of their power. Charles Towns- 
which they showed when he rose to hend was asked what he thought of 
power. the new administration. “ It is,” said 

We are inclined to think that the he, “mere lutestring; pretty summer 
use and the abuse of party cannot bo wear. It wUl never do I'or the winter.” 
better illustrated than by a parallel At this conjuncture Lord Rocking- 
between two powerful connections of ham had the wisdom to discern the 
that time, the Bockinghams and the value, and secure the aid, of an ally, 
Bedfords. The Rockingham party who, to eloquence surpassing the elo- 
was, in our view, exactly what a party quence of Pitt, and to industry which 
should he. It consisted of men .bound shamed ^he industry of Grenville, 
together by common opinions, by com- united an amplitude of comprehension 
mon public objects, by mutual esteem, to which neither Pitt nor Grenville 
That they desired to obtain, by honest could lay claim. A young Irishman 
and constitutional means, the direction had, some time before, come over to 
of affairs thejr openly avowed. But, push his fortune in London. He had 
though offen invited to accept the ho- written much for the booksellers ; but 
Hours and emoluments of office, they he was best known by a little treatise, 
steadily refused to do so on any eon- in which the style and reasoning of 
ditions inconsistent with their prin- Bolingbroke were mimicked with ex- 
ciples. The Bedford party, as a party, quisite skill, and by a theory, of more 
had, as far as we can discover, no prin- ingenuity than soundness, touching 
ciple whatever. Rigby and Sandwich the pleasures which we receive from 
wanted public money, and thought that the objects of taste. He had also at- 
they should fetch a higher price jointly tained a high reputation as a talker, 
than singly. They therefore acted in and was regarded by the men of letters 
concer^ and prevailed on a much who supped together at the Turk’s 
more important and a much better Head as the only match in conversa- 
man than themselves to act with them, tion for Dr. Johnson. He now became 
It was to Rockingham that the private secretary to Lord Rockingham, 
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and was brought into Parliament by Manchester, Nottingham, it was said 
his patron’s influence. These arrange- that three artisans out of every ten 
ments, indeed, wer^ not made without had been turned adrift. Civil war 
some difficulty. The Duke of New- seemed to be at hand ; and it could 
castle, who was always meddling and not be doubted that, if once the British 
chattering, adjured the first lord of the nation were divided against itself, 
treasury to be on his guard against France and Spain would soon take 
this adventurer, whose real name was part in the quarrel. 

O’Bourke, and whom his grace knew Three courses were open to the 
to be a wild Irishman, a Jacobite, a ministers. The first was to enforce the 
Papist, a concealed Jesuit. Lord Rock- Stamp Act by the sword. This was 
ingham treated the calumny as it de- tlie course on which the King, and 
served; and the Whig party was Grenville, whom the King hated beyond 
strengthened and adorned by the ac- all living men, were alike bent. The 
cession of Edmund Burke. ^ natures of both were arbitrary and 

The party, indeed, stood in need of stubborn. They resembled each other so 
accessions ; for it sustained about this much that they could never be friends ; 
time an almost irreparable loss. The but they resembled each other also 
Duke of Cumberland had formed the so much that they saw almost all im- 
government, and was its main support, portant practical questions in the same 
His exalted rank and great name in point of view. Neither of them would 
some degree balanced the fame of Pitt, bear to be governed by the other ; but 
As mediator between the Whigs and they were perfectly agreed as to tho 
the Court, he held a place which no best way of governing the people, 
other person could fill. The strength Another course was that which Pitt 
of his character supplied that which recommended. He held that the British 
was the chief defect of the now minis- Parliament was not constitutionally 
try. Conway, in particular, who, with competent to pass a law for taxing the 
excellent intentions and respectable colonics. He therefore considered the 
talents, was the most dependent and Stamp Act as a nullity, as a document 
irresolute of human heings, drew from of no more validity than Charles's writ 
the counsels of that masculine mind a of shipmoncy, or James’s proclama- 
determination not his own. Before the tion dispensing with the penal laws, 
meeting of Parliament the Duke sud- This doctrine seems to us, we must 
denly died. His death was generally own, to be altogether untenable, 
regarded as tho signal of great trou- Between these extreme courses lay a 
bles, and on this account^as well as third way. Tho opinion of the most 
from respect for his personal qualities, judicious and temperate statesmen of 
was greatly lamented. It was re- those times was that the British consti- 
marked that the mourning in London tution had set no limit whatever to the 
was the most general ever known, and legislative power of the British King, 
was both deeper and longer than the Lords, and Commons, over the whole 
Gazette had prescribed, British Empire. Parliament, they held. 

In tho mean time, every mail from was legally competent to tax America, 
America brought alarming tidings, as Parliament was legally competent 
The crop which Grenville had sown to commit any other act of folly or 
his successors had now to reap. Tho wickedness, to confiscate the property 
colonics were in a state bordering on of all the merchants in Lombard Street, , 
rebellion. The stamps wci*e burned, or to attaint any man in the kingdom 
The revenue officers were tarred and of high treason, without examining 
feathered. All traffic between the dis- witnesses against him, or hearing him 
contented provinces and tho mother in his own defence. The most atro- 
country was interrupted. The Ex- cious act of confiscation or of attainder 
change of London was in dismay. Half is just as valid an act as the Toleration 
the firms of Bristol and Liverpool were Act <©r the Habeas Corpus Act. But 
threatened with bankruptcy. In Leeds, from ac'JSi of confiscation and acts of 
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attainder lawgivers are bound, by every 
obligafiou of morality^ systematically to 
refrain. In the same manner ought 
the British legislature to reirain hrom 
taxing the ASnerican colonies. The 
Stamp Act was indefensible, not be- 
cause it was beyond the constitu- 
tional competence of Parliament, but 
because it was unjust and impolitic, 
sterile of revenue, and^, fertile of dis- 
contents. These sound doctrines were 
adopted by Lord Rockingham and his 
colleagues, and were, during a long 
course of years, inculcated by Burke, 
in orations, some of which will last as 
long as the English language. 

The winter came i the Paiiiament 
met ; and the state of the colonies in- 
stantly became the subject of fierce 
contention. Pitt, whose health had 
been somewhat restored by the waters 
of Bath, reappeared in the House of 
Commons, and, with ardent and pa- 
thetic eloquence, not only condemned 
the Stamp Act, but applauded the re- 
sistance of Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, and vehemently maintained, in 
defiance, we must say, of all reason 
and of all authority, that, according to 
the British constitution, ' the supreme 
legislative power does not include the 
power to' tax. The language of Gren-’ 
ville, on the other hand, was such as 
Stratford might have used at the coun- 
cil table of Charles the First, when 
news came of the resistance to the 
liturgy at Edinburgh. The colonists 
were traitors ; those who excused them 
were little better. Frigates, mortars, 
bayonets, sabres, were the proper 
remedies for such distempers. 

The ministers occupied an interme- 
diate position; they proposed to de- 
clare that the legislative authority of 
the British Parliament over the whole 
Empire was in all cases supreme ; and 
they proposed, at the same time, to 
repeal the Stamp Act. To the former 
measure Pitt objected ; but it was car- 
ried’ with scarcely a dissentient voice. 
The repeal of the Stamp Act Pitt 
strongly supported ; but against the 
Government was aiTayed a formidable 
assemblage of oi)ponents. Grenville 
and the Bedfords were furious. Temple, 
who had now allied himself closely with 


his brother, and separated himself fh)m 
Pitt, was no despicable enemy. This, 
however, was not the worst. The mi- 
nistry was without its natural strength. 
It had to struggle, not only against its 
avowed enemies, but against the insi- 
dious hostility of the King, -and of a set 
of persons who, about this time, began 
to be designated as the King’s friends. 

The character of this faction has 
been drawn by Burke with even more 
than his usual force and vivacity. 
Those who know how strongly, through 
his whole life, his judgment was biassed 
by his passions, may not unnaturally 
suspect that he has left us rather a 
caricature than a likeness ; and yet 
there is scarcely, in the whole portrait, 
a single touch of which the fidelity is 
not proved by facts of unquestionable 
authenticity^ 

The public generally regarded the 
King’s friends as a body of which Bute 
was the directing soul. It was to no 
purpose that the Earl professed to have 
done with politics, that he absented 
himself year after year from the levee 
and the drawing-room, that he went 
to the north, that he went to Rome. 
The notion that, in some inexplicable 
nianner, he dictated all the measures of 
the court, was fixed in the minds, not 
only of the multitude, but of some who 
had good opportunities of obtaining 
information, and who ought to have 
I been superior to vulgar prejudices. 

I Our own b^dief is that these suspicions 
were unfounded, and that he ceased to 
have any communication with the King 
on political matters some time before 
the dismissal of George Grenville. The 
i supposition of Bute’s influence is, in- 
deed, by no means necessary to explain 
the phaenomcna. The King, in 1765, 
wiis no longer the ignorant and inex- 
perienced boy who had, in 1760, been 
managed by his mother and his Groom 
of the Stole, He had, during several 
years, observed the struggles of parties, 
and conferred daily on high questions 
of state with able and experienced 
politicians. His way of life had de- 
veloped his understanding and cha- 
racter. He was now no longer a puppet, 
but had very decided opinions both of 
men and things. Nothing could be 
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more natural than that he should have 
high notions of his own prerogatives, 
should be impatient of opposition, and 
should wish all public men to be de- 
tached from each other and dependent 
on himself alone ; nor could anything 
be more natural than that, in the state 
in which the political world then, was, 
he should find instruments fit for his 
purposes. 

Thus sprang into existence and into 
note a reptile species of politicians 
never before and never since known in 
our country. These men disclaimed all 
political ties, except those which bound 
them to the throne. They were willing 
to coalesce with any party, to abandon 
any party, to undermine any party, to 
assault any party, at a moment’s notice. 
To them, all administrations, at\d all 
oppositions were the same. They re- 
garded Bute, Grenville, Rockingham, 
Pitt, without one sentiment either of 
predilection or of aversion. They were 
the King’s friends. It is to be observed 
that this friendship implied no per- 
sonal intimacy. These people had never 
lived with their master as Dodington 
at one time lived with his father, or as 
Sheridan afterwards lived with his son. 
They never hunted with him in the 
morning, or played cards with him in 
the evening, never shared his mutton 
or walked with him among his tur- 
nips. Only one or two of them ever 
saw his face, except on public days. 
The whole band, howcver^always had 
early and accurate information as to his 
personal inclinations. These people 
were never high in the administration. 
They were generally to be found in 
places of much emolument, little la- 
bour, anfl no responsibility ; and these 
places they continued to occupy se- 
curely while the cabinet was six or 
seven times reconstructed. Their pe- 
culiar business was not to support the 
ministry against the opposition, but to 
Bujiport the King against the ministry. 
Whenever his Majesty was induced to 
give a reluctant assent to the introduc- 
tion of some bill which his constitu- 
tional advisers regarded as necessary, 
his friends in the House of Commons 
were sure to speak against it, to vote 
against it, to throw in its way every 
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obstruction compatible with the forms 
of Parliament. If his Majesty found it 
necessary to admit into his closet a 
Secretary of State or a First Lord of 
the Treasury whom he disliked, his 
friends were sure to miss no opportu- 
nity of thwarting and humbling the 
obnoxious minister. In return for these 
services, the King covered them with 
his protection. It was to no purpose 
that his responsible servants complained 
to him that they were daily betrayed 
and impeded by men who were eating 
the bread of the government. He some- 
times justified the offenders, sometimes 
excused them, sometimes owned that 
they were to blame, but said that he 
must take tinie to consider whether 
he could part with thorn. He never 
would turn them out; and, while evety 
thing else in the state was constantly 
changing, these sycophants seemed to 
have a lifb estate in their offices. 

It was well known to the King’s 
friends that, though his Majesty had 
consented to the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, he had consented with a very bad 
grace, and that though he had eagerly 
welcomed the Whigs, when, in his ex- 
treme need and at his earnest entreaty, 
they had undertaken to free him from 
an insup23ortable yoke, he had by no 
means got over his early j>rcyudices 
against his deliverers. The ministers 
soon found that, while they were en- 
countered in front by the whole force 
of a strong opjiosition, their rear was 
assailed by a large body those whom 
they had regarded as auxiliaries. 

Nevertheless, Lord Rockingham and 
his adherents went on resolutely with 
the bill for repealing the Stamp Act. 

I They had on their side all the manufac- 
* turing and commercial interests of the 
realm. In the debates the government 
was powerfully supported. Two great 
orators and statesmen, belonging to 
two different generations, rei)catedly 
put forth all their powers in defence of 
the bill. Tlic House of Commons heard 
Pitt for the last time, and Burke for 
the first time, and was in doubt to 
which of them the palm of eloquence 
should bo assigned. It was indeed a 
splendd ;'.unset and a splendid dawn. 

For a time the event seemed doubt- 
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ful. In several divisions the ministers 
we»e hurd pressed. On one occasion, 
not less twin twelve of the King’s 
friends, idl men in office, voted against 
the government. It was to no purpose 
that Lord Rockingham remonstrated 
with the King. His Majesty confessed 
that there was ground for complaint, 
but ho^d that gentle means would 
bring the mutineers to a.5^better mind. 
If they persisted in their misconduct, 
he would dismiss them. 

At length the decisive day arrived. 
The gallery, the lobby, the Court of 
Requests, the staircases, were crowded 
with merchants from all the great ports 
of the island. The debate lasted till 
long after midnight On the division 
the ministers had a great majority. The 
dread of civil war, and the outcry of 
all the trading towns of the kingdom, 
had been too strong for the combined 
strength of the court and the opposition. 

It was in the first dim twilight of a 
February morning that the doors were 
thrown open, and that the chiefs of the 
hostile parties showed themselves to 
the multitude. Conway was received 
with loud applause. But, when Pitt 
appeared, all eyes were fixed on him 
alone. All hats were in the air. Loud 
and long huzzas accompanied him to 
his chair, and a train of admirers es- 
corted him all the way to his homo. 
Then came forth GrCnville. As soon 
as he was recognised, a storm of hisses 
and curses broke forth. He turned 
fiercely on the crowd, and caught one 
man by the throat. The bystanders 
were in great alarm. If a scuffle began, 
none could say how it might end. 
Fortunately the person who had been 
collared only said, If I may not hiss, 
sir, I hope I may laugh,” and hiughed 
in Grenville’s face. 

The majority had been so decisive, 
that all the opponents of the ministry, 
save one, were disposed to let the bUl 
pass without any further contention. 
But solicitation and expostulation were 
tbj own away on Grenville. His indo- 
mitable spirit rose up stronger and 
stronger under the load of public 
hatred. He fought out the battle obsti- 
nately to the end. On the Inst reading 
he had a sharp altercation “with his 


brother-in-law, the last of their many 
sharp altercations. Pitt thundered in 
his loftiest tones against the man who 
had wished to dip the ermine of a 
British filing in the blood of the British 
people. Grenville replied with his 
wonted intrepidity and asperity. “If 
the tax,” he said, “were still to be laid 
on, I would lay it on. For the evils 
which it may produce my accuser is 
answerable. His profusion made it 
necessary. His declarations against the 
constitutional powers of Kings, Lords, 
and Commons, have made it doubly 
necessary. I do not onvy him the 
huzza. I glory in the hiss. If it were 
to be done again, I would do it.” 

The repeal of the Stamp Act was 
the chief measure of Lord Rocking- 
ham’s government. But that govern- 
ment is entitled to the praise of having 
put a stop to two oppressive practices, 
which, in Wilkes’s case, had attracted 
the notice and excited the just indig- 
nation of the public. The House of 
Commons was induced by the minis- 
ters to pass a resolution condemning 
the use of general warrants, and another 
resolution condemning the seizure of 
papers in cases of libel. 

It must be added, to the lasting 
honour of Lord Rockingham, that his 
administration was the first which, 
during a long course of years, had the 
courage and the virtue to refrain from 
bribing members of Parliament. His 
enemies acc^'sed him and his friends 
of weakness, of haughtiness, of party 
spirit ; but calumny itself never dared 
to couple his name with corruption. 

Unhappily his government, though 
one of the best that has ever existed 
in our country, was also one of the 
weakest. The King’s friends assailed 
and obstructed the ministers at every 
turn. To appeal to the King was only 
to draw forth new promises and neW 
evasions. His Majesty was sure that 
there must be some misunderstanding. 
Lord Rockingham had better speak 
to the gentlemen. They should be 
dismissed on the next fault. The 
next fault was soon committed, and 
his Majesty still continued to shuffle. 
It was too bad. It was quite abomina- 
ble } but it mattered less as the proro- 
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gation was at hand. He would give They had proved their respect for him 
the delinquents one more chance. If by bestowing a peerage on the person 
they did not alter their conduct next who, at that time, enjoyed ^he largest 
session, he should not have one word share of his confidence, Chief Justice 
to say for them. He had already re- Pratt. What then was there to divide 
solved that, long before the commence- Pitt from the Whigs? What, on the 
ment of the next session, Lord Rock- other hand, was there in common be- 
ingham should cease to be minister. tween him and the King’s friends, that 
We have now come to a part of our he should lend himself to their pur- 
story which, admiring as we do the poses, he who had never owed ,, any 
genius and the many noble qualities of thing to flattery or intrigue, he whose 
Pitt, we cannot relate without much eloquence and independent spirit had 
pain. We believe that, at this conjunc- overawed two generations of slaves 
ture, he had it in his power to give the and jobbers, he who had twice been 
victory either to the Whigs or to the forced by the enthuiviasm of an ad- 
King’s friends. If he had allied him- miring nation on a reluctant Prince? 
self closely with Lord Rockingham, Unhappily the court had gained 
what could the court have done? There Pitt, not, it is true, by those ignoble 
would have been only one alternative, means which were employed when such 
the Whigs or Grenville ; and there men as Rigby and Wedderburn were 
could be no doubt what the King’s to be won, but by allurements suited 
choice would be. He still remembered, to a nature noble even in its aberra- 
as well he might, with the uttermost tions. The King set himself to seduce 
bitterness, the thraldom from which his the one man who could turn the Whigs 
uncle had freed him, and said about out without letting Grenville in. Praise, 
this time, with great vehemence, that caresses, promises, were lavished on 
he would sooner see the Devil come the idol of the nation. He, and he 
into his closet than Grenville. alone, could put an end to faction. 

And what was there to prevent Pitt could bid defiance to all the powerful 
from allying himself with Lord Rock- connections in the land united, Whigs 
ingham? On all the most important and Tories, Rockinghams, Bedfords, 
questions their views were the same, and Grenvilles. These blandishments 
They had agreed in condemning the produced a great effect. For though 
peace, the Stamp Act, the general war- Pitt’s spirit was high and manly, 
rant, the seizure of papers. The points though his eloquence was often exert- 
on which they differed were few and cd with formidable effect against the 
unimportant. In integrity, in disinter- court, and though his theory of govem- 
estedness, in hatred of corruption, they ment had been learned in the school 
resembled each other. Their personal of Locke and Sydney, he had always 
interests could not clash. They sat in regarded the person of the sovereign 
different Houses, and Pitt had alVays with profound veneration. As soon 
declared that nothing should induce as he was brought f^ce to face with 
him to be first lord of the treasury. royalty, his imagination and sensibility 
If the opportunity of forming a coali- were too strong for his principles. His 
tion beneficial to the state, and honour- Whiggism thawed and disappeared ; 
able to all concerned, was suffered to and he became, for the time, a Tory of 
escape, the fault was not with the Whig the old Ormond pattern. Nor was he 
ministers. They behaved towards Pitt by any means unwilling to assist in 
with an obsequiousness which, had it the work of dissolving aU political 
not been the effect of sincere admira- connections. His Own weight in the 
tion and of anxiety for the public in- state was wholly independent of such 
terests, might have been justly called connections, Hewas therefore inclined 
servile. They repeatedly gave him to to look on them with dislike, and made 
understand that, if he chose to join iar too little distinction between gangs 
their ranks, they were ready to receive of kiiaves associated for the mere pur- 
him, not as an associate, but as a leader, pose of "robbing the public, and confe- 
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dera^^ies of honourable men for the 
prpmolion of greai public objects. 
Nor had he the sagacity to perceive 
that the strenuous efforts which he 
made to annihilate all parties tended 
only to establish the ascendency of one 
jmrty, and that the basest and most 
hateful of alL 

It may be doubted whether he would 
hav§ been thus misled, if his mind had 
been in full health and vigour. But 
the truth is that he had for some time 
been in an unnatural state of excite- 
ment. No suspicion of this sort had yet 
got abroad. His eloquence had never 
shone with more splendour than during 
the recent debates. But people after- 
wards called to mind many things 
which ought to have roused their ap- 
prehensions. His habits were gra- 
dually becoming more and more ec- 
centric. A horror of all loud sounds, 
such as is said to have been one of the 
many oddities of Wallenstein, grew 
upon him. Though the most affec- 
tionate of fathers, ho could not at this 
time bear to hear the voices of his own 
children, and laid out great sums at 
Hayes in buying up houses contiguous 
to his own, merely that he might have 
no neighbours to disturb him with their 
noise. He then sold Hayes, and took 
possession of a villa at Hampstead, 
where he again began to purchase 
houses to right and left. In expense, 
indeed, he vied, during this pai't of 
his lii'e, with the wealthiest of the con- 
querors of Bengal and Tanjorc. At 
Burton Pynsent, he ordered a great 
extent of ground to be planted with 
cedars. Cedars enough for the pur- 
pose were not to be found in Somer- 
setshire, They wore therefore col- 
lected in London, and sent down by 
land carriage. Belays of labourers 
were hired; and the work went on all 
night by torchlight. No man could he 
more abstemious than Pitt ; yet the 
profusion of his kitchen was a wonder 
even to epicures. Several dinners 
were always dressing ; for his appetite 
was capricious and fanciful; and at 
whatever moment he felt inclined to eat, 
he expected a meal to be instantly on 
the table. Other circumstances might 
be mentioned, such as separately are of 


little moment, but eueb as. when taken 
together, and when viewed in connec- 
tion with the strange events which fol- 
lowed, justify ns in believing that his 
mind was already in a morbid state. 

Soon after the close of the session 
of Parliament, Lord Kockingham re- 
ceived his dismissal. He retired, ac- 
companied by a firm body of friends, 
whose consistency and uprightness 
enmity itself was forced to admit. 
None of them had asked or obtained 
any pension or any sinecure, cither in 
possession or in reversion. Such dis- 
interestedness was then rare among po- 
liticians. Their chief, though not a 
man of brilliant talents, had won for 
himself an honourable fame, which ho 
kept pure to the last. He had, in spite 
of difficulties which seemed almost in- 
surmountable, removed great abuses 
and averted a civil war. Sixteen years 
later, in a dark and terrible day, he 
was again called upon to save the state, 
brought to the very brink of ruin by 
the same perfidy and obstinacy which 
had embarrassed, and at length over- 
thrown his first administration. 

Pitt was planting in Somersetshire 
when he was summoned to court by a 
letter written by the royal hand. He 
instantly hastened to London. The 
irritability of his mind and body were 
increased by the rapidity with which 
ho travelled ; and when he reached his 
journey’s end he was suffering from 
fever. Ill ^ he was, he saw the King 
at Bichmond, and undertook to form 
an administration. 

Pitt was scarcely in the state in 
which a man should be who has to 
conduct delicate and arduous negotia^ 
tions. In his letters to his wife, ho 
complained that the conferences in 
which it was necessary for him to bear 
a part heated his blood and accele- 
rated his pulse. From other sources 
of information we learn, that his lan- 
guage, even to those whose co-opera- 
tion he wished to engage, was strangely 
peremptory and despotic. Some of his 
notes written at tins time have been 
preserved, and are in a style which 
Lewis the Fourteenth would have been 
too well bred to employ in addressing 
any French genBeman. • 
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In the attempt to dissolve all parties, 
Pitt met with some difficulties. Some 
Whigs, whom the court would gladly 
have detached from Lord Rockingham, 
rejected all offers. The Bedfords were 
perfectly willing to break with Gren- 
ville ; but Pitt would not come up to 
their terms. Temple, whom Pitt at 
first meant to place at the head of 
the treasury, proved intractable. A 
coldness indeed had, during some 
months, been fast growing between 
the brothers-in-law, so long and so 
closely allied in politics. Pitt was 
angry with Temple for opposing the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. Temple was 
angry with Pitt for refusing to accede 
to that family league which was now 
the favourite plan at Stowe. At length j 
the Earl proposed an equal partition 
of power and patronage, and offered, | 
on this condition, to give up his brother 
George. Pitt thought the demand 
exorbitant, and positively refused com- 
pliance. A bitter quarrel followed. 
Each of the kinsmen was true to his 
character. Temple’s soul festered with 
spite, and Pitt’s swelled into contempt. 
Temple represented Pitt as the most 
odious of hypocrites and traitors. Pitt 
held a difterent and perhaps a more 
provoking tone. Temple was a good 
sort of man enough, whose single title 
to distinction was, that he had a large 
garden, with a large piece of water, 
and a great many pavilions and sum- 
mer-houses. To his fortunate* connec- 
tion with a great orator and statesman 
ho was indei)ted for an importance in 
the state which his own talents could 
never have gained for him. That im- 
portance had turned his head. Ho had 
begun to fancy that he could form ad- 
ministrations, and govern empires. It 
was piteous to see a well meaning man 
under such a delusion. 

In spite of all these difficulties, a 
ministry was made such as the King 
wished to see, a ministry in which all 
his Majesty’s friends were comfortably 
accommodated, and which, with the 
exception of his Majesty’s friends, con- 
tained no four persons who had ever 
in their lives been in the habit of act- 
ing together. Men who had never 
concurred in a single vote found them- 


selves seated at the same board. The 
office of paymaster was divided be- 
tween two persons who had never 
exchanged a word. Most of the chief 
posts were filled either by personal 
adherents of Pitt, or by members of 
the late ministry, who had been in- 
duced to remain in place after the 
dismissal of Lord Rockingham. To 
the former class belonged Pratt, now 
Lord Camden, who accepted the great 
seal, and Lord Shelburne, who was 
made one of the Secretaries of State. 
To the latter class belonged the Duke 
of Grafton, who became First Lord of 
the TYeasury, and Conway, who kept 
his old position both in the govern- 
ment and in the House of Commons. 
Charles Townshend, who had belonged 
to every party, and cared for none, was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Pitt 
himself was declared prime minister, 
blit refused to take any laborious office, 
lie was created Earl of Chatham, and 
I the privy seal was delivered to him. 
i It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
the failure, the complete and disgrace- 
ful failure, of tins arrangement, is not 
to be ascribed to any want of capacity 
in the persons whom we have named. 
None of them was deficient in abilities ; 
and four of them, Pitt himself, Shel- 
burne, Camden, and Townshend, were 
men of high intellectual eminence. 
The fault was not in the materials, but 
in the principle on which the materials 
were put together. Pitt had mixed up 
these conflicting elements, in the full 
confidence that he should he able to 
keep them all in perfect subordination 
to himself, and in perfect harmony with 
each other. We shall soon see how the 
experiment succeeded. 

On the very day on which the new 
prime minister kissed hands, three- 
fourths of that popularity which he had 
long enjoyed without a rival,- and to 
which he owed the greater part of his 
authority, departed from him. A vio- 
lent outcry was raised, not against that 
part^ of his conduct which really de- 
served severe condemnation, but against 
a step in which we can see nothing to 
censure. His acceptance of a peerage 
produced ri, general burst of indignation. 
Yet surely no peerage had ever been 
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better earned; nor was there ever a 
Stateiftian who more needed the repose 
Of the tipper House. Pitt was now 
growing old. He was much older in 
constitution than in years. It was 
with imminent risk to his life that he 
had, on some important occasions, at- 
tended his duty in Parliament. During 
the session of 1764, he had not been 
able to take part in a single debate. 
It was impossible that he should go 
through the nightly labour of conduct- 
ing the business of the government in 
the House of Commons. His wish to 
be transferred, under such circum- 
stances, to a less busy and a less tur- 
bulent assembly, was natural and 
reasonable. The nation, however, over- 
looked all these considci-ations. Those 
who had most loved and honoured the 
great Commoner 'v^ere loudest in in- 
vective against the new made Lord. 
London had hitherto been true to him 
through evciy vicissitude. When the 
citizens learned that he had been sent 
for from Somersetshire, that he had 
been closeted with the King at Eicb- 
inond, and that he was to be first 
minister, they had been in transports 
of joy. Preparations were made for a 
grand entertainment and for a general 
illumination. The lamps had actually 
been placed round the Monument, 
when the Gazette announced that the I 
object of all this enthusiasm was ani 
Earl, Instantly the feast was counter- 
manded. The lamps were taken down. 
The newspapers raised the roar of ob- 
loquy. Pamphlets, made up of calumny 
and scurrility, filled the shops of aU 
•the booksellers ; and of those pamphlets, 
the most galling were written under the 
direction of the malignant Temple. It 
was now the fashion to compare the 
two Williams, William Pulteney and 
William Pitt. Both, it was said, had,: 
by eloquence and simulated patriotism, | 
•acquired a great ascendency in thej 
House of Commons and in the country. 
Both had been intrusted with the office 
of reforming the government. ^Both 
bad, '^hen at the height of power and 
popularity, been seduced by the splen- 
dour of the coronet. Both had been 
made earls, and both had at once he< 
come objects of aversion and scorn to 


the nation which a few hours before 
had regarded them with affection and 
veneration. 

The clamour against Pitt appears tc 
have had a serious effect on the foreign 
relations of the country. His name 
had till now acted like a spell at Ver- 
sailles and Saint Ildefonso. English 
travellers on the Continent had re- 
marked that nothing more was neces- 
sary to silence a whole room full of 
boasting Prenclimen than to drop a 
hint of the probability that Mr. Pitt 
would return to power. Jn an instant 
there was deep silence*: all shoulders 
rose, and all faces were lengthened. 
Now, unhappily, every foreign court, 
in learning that he was recalled to 
office, learned also that he no longer 
possessed the hearts of his countrymen. 
Ceasing to be loved at home, he ceased 
to he feared abroad. The name of Pitt 
had been a charmed name. Our en- 
voys tried in vain to conjure with tho 
name of Chatham. 

t The difficulties which beset Chatham 
were daily increased by the despotic 
manner in which he treated all around 
him. Lord Rockingham had, at the 
time of the change of ministry, acted 
with great moderation, had expressed 
a hope that the new government would 
act on the principles of the late govern- 
ment, and had even interfered to pre- 
vent many of his friends from quitting 
office. Thus Saunders and Keppel, two 
naval cdiumanders of great eminence, 
had been induced to remain at the 
Admiralty, where their services were 
much needed. The Duke of Portland 
was still Lord Chamberlain, and Lord 
Besborough Postmaster. But within a 
quarter of a year. Lord Chatham had 
so deeply affronted these men, that 
they all retired in disgust. In truth, 
his tone, submissive in the closet, was 
at this time insupportably tyrannical 
in the cabinet. His colleagues were 
merely his clerks for naval, financial, 
and diplomatic business. Conway, 
meek as he was, was on one occasion 
provoked into declaring that such lan- 
guage as Lord Chatham’s had never 
been heard west of Constantinople, 
and was with difficulty prevented by 
Horace Walpole from resigning, and 
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rejoining the standard of Lord Rock- 
ingham. 

The breach which had been made in 
the government by the defection of so 
many of the Rockinghams, Chatham 
hoped to supply by the help of the 
Bedfords. But with the Bedfords he 
could not deal as he had dealt with 
other parties. It was to no purpose 
that he bade high for one or two mem- 
bers of the faction, in the hope of de- 
taching them from the rest. They were 
to be had ; but they were to be had 
only in the lot. There was indeed for 
a moment some wavering and some 
disputing among them. But at length 
the counsels of the shrewd and resolute 
Rigby prevailed. They determined to 
stand firmly together, and plainly in- 
timated to Chatham that he must take 
them all, or that he should get none of 
them. The event proved that they 
were wiser in*their generation than any 
other connection in the state. In a few 
months they were able to dictate their j 
own terms. j 

The most important public measure 
of Lord Chatham’s administration was 
his celebrated interference with the 
corn trade. The harvest had been bad; 
the price of food was high ; and he 
thought it necessary to take on himself 
the responsibility of laying an embargo 
on the exportation of grain. When 
Parliament met, this proceeding was 
attacked by the opposition as uncon- 
stitutional, and defended by the mi- 
nistcr§ as indispensably nece^ary. At 
last an act was passed to indemnify all 
who had been concerned in the em- 
bargo. 

The first words uttered by Chatham, 
in the House of Lords, were in defence 
of his conduct on this occasion. He 
spoke with a calmness, sobriety, and 
dignity, well suited to the audience 
which he was addressing. A subsequent , 
speech which he made on the same | 
subject was less successful. He bade j 
defiance to aristocratical connections, 
with a superciliousness to which the 
Peers were not accustomed, and with 
tones and gestures better suited to a 
large and stormy assembly than to the 
body of which he was now a member, 
A short altercation followed, and he 
Voi. IL 
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was told very plainly that he should 
not be suffered to browbeat the old 
nobility of England. 

It gradually became clearer and 
clearer that he was in a distempered 
state of mind. His attention had been 
drawn to the territorial acquisitions of 
the East India Company, and he de- 
termined to bring the ^whole of that 
great subject before P^Uament. He 
would not, however, confer on the 
subject with any of his colleagues. It 
was in vain that Conway, who was 
charged with the conduct of business 
in the House of Commons, and Charles 
Townshend, who was responsible for 
the direction of the finances, begged 
for some glimpse of light as to what 
was in contemplation. Chatham's an- 
swers were sullen and mysterious. He 
must decline any discussion Ivith them; 
he did not. want their assistance ; he 
had fixed on a person to take charge of 
his measure in the House of Commons. 
This person was a member who was 
not connected with the government, 
and who neither had, nor deserved to 
have, the ear of the House, a noisy, 
purseproud, illiterate demagogue, whose 
Cockney English and seJraps of mis- 
pronounced Latin were the jest of the 
newspapers, Alderman Beckford. It 
may well be supposed that these strange 
proceedings produced a ferment through 
the whole political world. The city was 
in commotion. The East India Com- 
pany invoked the faith of charters, 
Burke thundered against the ministers. 
The ministers looked at each other, and 
knew not what to say. In the midst 
of the confusion. Lord Chatham pro- 
j claimed himself gouty, and retired to 
[Bath. It was announced, after some 
time, that he was better, that he would 
' shortly return, that he would soon put 
every thing in order, A day was fixed 
for his arrival in London. But* when 
he reached the Castle inn at Marl- 
borough, he stopped, shut himself up 
in his rpom, and remained there some 
weeks. Every body who travelled that 
[road was amazed by the number of 
his attendants. Footmen and grooms, 

! dressed in his family livery, filled the 
whole in% though one of the largest in 
England, mi'll swarmed in the streets of 
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tl^e little town. The truth was, that the 
intsJM hod insisted that, during his 
jthe waiters and stablo-hoys of 
the Castle should wear his livery. 

His oollea^es were in despair. The 
Duke of Grafton proposed to go down 
to Marlborough in order to consult tlie 
oracle. But ho was informed that Lord 
Chatham must decline all conversation 
on business. In the mean time, all the 
parties which were out of office, Bed- 
fords, Grenvilles, and Rockinghams, 
joined to oppose the distracted govern- 
ment on the vote^ for the land tax. 
They were reinforced by almost all the 
county members, and had a considerable 
majority. This was the first time that a 
ministry had been beaten on an im- 
portant division in the House of Com- 
motis since the fall of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. The^dministration, thus furiously 
assailed from without, was torn by in- 
ternal dissensions. It had been formed 
on no principle whatever. From the 
very first, nothing but Chatham’s au- 
thority had prevented the hostiha, con- 
tingents which made up his ranks from 
going to blows ivith each other. That 
au&ority was now withdrawn, and 
every thing was in commotion. Con- 
way, a brave soldier, but in civil affairs 
the most timid and irresolute of men, 
afraid of disobliging the King, afraid 
of being abused in the newspapers, 
of being thought factious if he 
w«it out, afraid of bejng thought in- 
terested if he stayed in, afraid of every 
thing, and afraid of being known to be 
afraid of any thing, was beaten back- 
wards and forwards like a shuttlecock 
between Horace Walpole who wished 
to make him prime minister, and Lord 
John Cavendish who wished to draw 
him into opposition. Charles Towns- 
hend, a man of splendid eloquence, of 
lax principles, and of boundless vanity 
and presumption, would submit to no 
control. The frill extent of his parts, of 
his ambition, and of his arrogance, had 
not yet been made manifest j fo® ho had 
always quailed before the genius and 
the lofry character of Ktt. But now 
that Ktt had quitted the House of 
Commons, and seemed to have abdi- j 
cated the part of chief minister, Towns- i 
hcnd broke loose from aU restraint. I 


While things were in this state, 
Chatham at length returned to London. 
He might as well have remained at 
Marlborough. He would see nobody. 
He would give no opinion on any public 
matter. The Duke of Grafton begged 
piteously for an interview, for an hour, 
for half an hour, for five minutes. The 
answer was, that it was impossible. The 
King himself repeatedly condescended 
to expostulate and implore. “Your 
duty,” he wrote, “your own honour, 
require you to make an effort.” The 
answers to these appeals were com- 
monly written in Lady Chatham’s hand, 
from her lord’s dictation ; for he had 
not energy even to use a pen. Ho flings 
himself at the King’s feet. He is pene- 
trated by the royal goodness so signally 
shown to the most unhappy of men. 
He implores a little more indulgence. 
He cannot as yet transact business. He 
cannot see his colleagues. Least of all 
can he bear the excitement of an inter- 
view with majesty. 

Some were half inclined to suspect 
that he was, to use a military i)lirasc, 
malingering. He had made, they said, 
a great blunder, and had found it out. 
IBs immense popularity, his high repu- 
tation for statesmanship, were gone for 
ever. Intoxicated by pride, he liad 
undertaken a task beyond his abilities. 
He now saw nothing before him but 
distresses and humiliations ; and he 
had therefore simulated illness, in order 
to escape from vexations which he had 
not fortitltde to meet. This suspicion, 
though it derived some colour from 
that weakness which was the most 
striking blemish of his character, was 
certainly unfounded. His mind, before 
he became first minister, had been, as 
we have said, in an uasound state ; and 
physical and moral causes now con- 
curred to make the derangement of his 
faculties complete. The gout, whicn 
had been the torment of his whole life, 
had been suppressed by strong reme- 
dies. For the first time since he was 
a boy at Oxford, he had passed several 
months without a twinge. But his 
hand and foot had been relieved at tlie 
expense of his nerves. He became 
melancholy, fanciful, irritable. The 
embarrassing state of public affairs^ 
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the grave responsibility which lay on King’s levee, started as if they had 
him, the consciousness of his errors, seen a ghost. It was more than two 
the disputes of his colleagues, the years and a half since he had appealed 
savage clamours raised by his detrac- in public. 

tors, bewildered his enfeebled mind. He, too, had cause for wonder. The 
One thing alone, he said, could save world which he now entered was not 
him. He must repurchase Hayes. The the world which he had quitted, Tlie 
unwilling consent of the new occupant administration which he had formed 
was extorted by Lady Chatham’s en- had never been, at any one moment 
treaties and tears ; and her lord was entirely changed. But there had been 
somewhat easier. But if business were so many losses and so many accession^ 
mentioned to him, he, once the proudest that he could scarcely recognise his 
and boldest of mankind, behaved like own work. Charles Townshend was 
a hysterical girl, trembled from head dead. Lord Shelburne had been dia^ 
to foot, and burst into a flood of tears, missed. Conway had siapk into utter 
His colleagues for a time continued insignificance. The Duke of Grafton 
to entertain the expectation that his had fallen into the hands of the Bed- 
health would soon be restored, and that fords. The Bedfords had deserted 
he would emerge from his retirement. Grenville, had made their peace with 
But month followed month, and still the King and the King’s friends, and 
he remained hidden in mysterious se- had been admitted to office. Lord 
elusion, and sunk, as far as they could North was Chancellor of the Exche- 
Icarn, in the deepest dejection of spirits, quer, and was rising fast in importance. 
They at length ceased to hope or to Corsica had been given up to France 
fear any thing from him ; and though without a struggle. The disputes with 
he was still nominally Prime Minister, the American colonies had been re- 
took without scruple steps which they vived. A general election had taken 
knew to be diametrically opposed to place, Wilkes had returned from exile, 
all his opinions and feelings, allied and, outlaw as he was, had been chosen 
themselves with those whom he had knight of the shire for Middlesex. The 
proscribed, disgraced those whom he multitude was on his side. The Court 
most esteemed, and laid taxes on the was obstinately bent on ruining him, 
colonies, in the face of the strong dc- and was prepared to shake the veiy 
clarations which he had recently made, foundations of the constitution for the 
When he had passed about a year sake of a paltry revenge. The House of 
and three qu£u*tors in gloomy privacy, Commons, assuming to itself an autho- 
the King received a few lines in Lady rity which of right belongs only to the 
Chatham’s hand. They (fmtained a whole legislature, had declared Wilkes 
request, dictated by her lord, that he inckpable of sitting in Parliament. Nor 
might be permitted to resign the Prhy had it been thought sufficient to keep 
Seal. After some civil show of reluct- him out. Another must he brought in. 
ance, the resignation was accepted. Since the freeholders of Middlesex had 
Indeed Chatham was, by this time, obstinately refused to choose a mem- 
almost as much forgotten as if he had her acceptable to the Court, the House 
already been lying in Westminster bad chosen a member for them. This 
Abbey, w'as not the only instance, perhaps not 

At length the clouds which had the most disgraceful instance, of the 
gathered over his mind broke and inveterate malignity of the Court. Ex- 
passed away. His gout returned, and asperated by tlie steady opposition of 
freed him from a more cruel malady, the IJockingham party, the King’s 
His nerves were newly braced. His friends had tried to rob a distinguished 
spirits became buoyant. He woke as Whig nobleman of his private estate, 
from a sickly dream. It was a strange and had persisted in their mean wicked- 
recovery. Men had been in the habit ness till their own servile majority had 
of talking of him as of one dead, and, revolted from mere disgust and shame, 
when he first showed himself at the Discontent had spread throughout the 
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nation, and was kept up by stimulants 
such ^ had rarely been applied to the 
phbitc jpind. Junius had taken the 
field, had trampled Sir William Draper 
in the dust, had well nigh broken the 
heart of Blackstone, and had so 
mangled the reputation of the Duke 
of Grafton, that his grace had become 
sick of office, and was beginning to 
look wistfully towards the shades of 
lEuston. Every principle of foreign, 
domestic, and colonial policy which was 
dear to the heart of Chatham had, 
during the eclipse of his genius, been 
violated by the government which he 
had formeA 

The remaining years of his life were 
spent in vainly struggling against that 
fatal policy which, at the moment when 
he might have given it a death blow, 
he had been induced to take under his 
protection. His exertions redeemed 
his own fame, but they effected little 
for his country. 

He found two parties arrayed against 
the government, the party of his pwn 
hrothers-in-law, the Grenvilles, and 
the party of Iiord Bocklngham. On 
the question of the Middlesex election 
these parties were agreed. But on 
many other important questions they 
differed widely ; and they were, in 
truth, not less hostile to each other 
than to the Court The Grenvilles 
had, during several years, annoyed the 
Rockinghams with a succession of 
acrimonious pamphlets. It was long 
before the Rockinghams could be in- 
duced to retaliate. • But an ill uatured 
tract, written under Grenville’s direc- 
tion, and entitled a State of the Nation, 
was too much for their patience. Burke 
undertook to defend and avenge his 
friends, and executed the task with 
admirable skill and vigour. On every 
point he was Victorious, and . nowhere 
more completely victorious than when 
he joined issue on those dry and minute 
questions of statistical and financial 
detail in which the main strength of 
Grenville lay. The official drudge, 
even oh his own chosen ground, was 
utterly unable to maintain Ihe fight 
against the great orator and philoso- 
pW. When Chatham reappeared, 
Grenville was still writhing with the 


recent shame and smart of this well 
merited chastisement. Cordial co-ope- 
ration between the two sections of the 
Opposition was impossible. N or could 
Chatham easily connect himself with 
either. His feelings, in spite of many 
affronts given and received, drew him 
towards the Grenvilles. For he bad 
strong domestic affections ; and his 
nature, which, though haughty, was by 
no means obdurate, had been softened 
by affliction. But from his kinsmen 
he was separated by a wide difference 
of opinion on the question of colo- 
nial taxation. A reconciliation, how- 
ever, took place. He visited Stowe ; 
he shook hands with George Gren- 
ville; and the Whig freeholders of 
Buckinghamshire, at their ijublic din- 
ners, drank many bumpers to the union 
of the three brothers. 

In opinions, Chatham was much 
nearer to the Rockinghams than to his 
own relatives. But between him and 
the Rockinghams there was a gulf not 
easily to be passed. He had deeply 
injured them, and in injuring them, 
had deeply injured his country. When 
the balance was trembling between 
them and the Court, he had thrown the 
whole weight of his genius, of his re- 
nown, of iiis popularity, into the scale 
of misgovemment. It must be added, 
that many eminent members of the 
party still retained a bitter recollection 
of the asperity and disdain with which 
they had been treated by him at the 
time when Oie assumed the direction of 
affairs. It is clear from Burke’s pam- 
phlets and speeches, and still more clear 
from his private letters, and from the 
language which he held in ebnversation, 
that ho regarded Chatham with a feel- 
ing not far removed from dislike. Chat- 
ham was undoubtedly conscious of his 
error, and desirous to atone for it. But 
his overtures of friendship, though made 
with earnestness, and even with un- 
wonted humility, were at first received 
by Lord Rockingham with cold and 
austere reserve. Gradually the inter- 
course of the two statesmen became 
courteous and even amicable. But the 
past was never wholly forgotten. 

Chatham did not, however, stand 
alone. Round him gathered a party^ 
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small in number, but strong in great 
and various talents. Lord Camden, 
Lord Shelburne, Colonel Barr^, and 
Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, 
were the principal members of this con- 
nection. 

There is no reason to believe that, 
from this time till within a few weeks 
of Chatham’s death, his intellect suf- 
fered any decay. His eloquence was 
almost to the last heard with delight. 
But it was not exactly the eloquence of 
the House of Lords. That lofty and 
passionate, but somewhat desultory 
declamation, in which he excelled all 
men, and which was set off by looks, 
tones, and gestures, worthy of Garrick 
or Talma, was out of place in a small 
apartment where the audience often 
consisted of three or four drowsy pre- 
lates, three or four old judges, ac- 
customed during many years to disre- 
gard rhetorick, and to look only at 
facts and arguments, and three or four 
listless and supercilious men of fashion, 
whom anything like enthusiasm moved 
to a sneer. In the House of Commons, 
a flash of his eye, a wave of his arm, 
had sometimes cowed Murray. But, in 
the House of Peers, his utmost vehe- 
mence and pathos produced less effect 
than the moderation, the reasonable- 
ness, the luminous order and the 
serene dignity, which characterized the 
speeches of Lord Mansfield. 

On the question of the Middlesex 
election, all the three divisions of the 
Opposition acted in conert. No ora- 
tor in either House defended what is 
now universally admitted to have been 
the constitutional cause with more 
ardour or eloquence than Chatham. 
Before this subject had ceased to oc- 
cupy the public mind, George Gren- 
ville died. His party rapidly melted 
away; and in a short time most of his 
adherents appeared on the ministerial 
benches. 

Had George Grenville lived many 
months longer, the friendly tics which, 
after years of estrangement and hos- 
tility, had been renewed between hifn 
and his brother-in-law, would, in all 
probability, have been a second time 
violently dissolved. For now the quarrel 
between England and the North Ame- 
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rican colonies took a gloomy and 
terrible aspect. Oppression provoked re- 
sistance ; resistance was made the pre- 
text for fresh oppression. The warnings 
of all the greatest statesmen of the age 
were lost on an imperious court and a 
deluded nation. Soon a colonial senate 
confronted the British Parliament. 
Then the colonial militia crossed bay- 
onets with the British regiments. At 
length the commonwealth was torn 
asunder. Two millions of Englishmen, 
whoi fifteen years before, had been as 
loyal to their prince and as proud of 
1 their country as the people of Kent or 
Yorkshire, separated themselves by a 
solemn act from the Empire. For a time 
it seemed that the insurgents would 
struggle to small purpose against the 
vast financial and military means of the 
mother country. But disasters, follow- 
ing one another in rapid succession, 
rapidly dispelled the illusions of national 
vanity. At length a great British force, 
exhausted, famished, harassed on every 
sid^by a hostile peasantry, was com- 
pelled to deliver up its arms. Those 
governments which England Lad, in 
the late war, so signally humbled, and 
which had during many years been 
sullenly brooding over the recollections 
of Quebec, of Miiiden, and of the Moro, 
now saw with exultation that the day 
of revenge was at hand. France recog- 
nized the independence of the United 
States ; and tliere could be little doubt 
that the example would soon be fol- 
lowed by Spain. 

Chatham and Rockingham had cor- 
dially concurred in opposmg every part 
of the fatal policy which had brought 
the state into this dangerous situation. 
But their paths now diverged. Lord 
Rockingham thought, and, as the event 
proved, thought most justly, that the 
revolted colonies were separated from 
the Empire for ever, and that the only 
effect of prolonging the war on the 
American continent would be to divide 
resources which it was desirable to con- 
centrate. If the hopeless attempt to 
subjugate Pennsylvania and Virginia 
were abandoned, war against the House 
I of Bourbon might possibly be avoided, 
I or, if lke*feUable, might be carried on 
with success and glory. We might even 
D D 3 
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ourselves for part of what 
we iifedjost, at the expense of those 
ibreig^<enexnles who had hoped to profit 
by our domestic dissensions, lord 
Rockingham* therefore* imd those who 
acted with him, conceived that the 
wisest Oourse now open to England 
was to acknowledge the independence 
of the United States, and to turn her 
whole force against her European 
enemies. 

Chatham, it should seem, ought to 
have taken the same side. Before Fi*ancc 
had taken any part in our quarrel with 
the colonies, he had repeatedly, and ] 
with great energy of language, declared 
that it was impossible to conquer Ame- 
rica, and he could not without absurdity 
maintain that it was easier to conquer 
France and America together than 
America alone. But his passions over- 
wered his judgment, and made him 
nd to his own inconsistency. The 
very circumstances which made the se- 
paration of the colonies inevitable made 
it to him altogether insupportable.^ The 
dismemberment of the Empire seemed 
to him less ruinous and humiliating, 
when produced by domestic dissen- 
sions, than when produced by foreign 
interference. His blood boiled at the 
degradation of his country. Whatever 
lowered her among the nations of the 
earth, he felt ai a personal outrage to 
himself. And the feeling was natural. 
He had made her so great. He had 
been so proud of her; and she had been 
so proud of him. He remembered how, 
more than twenty years before, in a day 
of gloom and dismay, when her posses- 
sions were torn from her, when her flag 
was dishonoured, she had called on him 
to save her. He remembered the sudden 
and glorious change which his energy 
had wrought, the long series of triumphs, 
the days of thanksgiving, the nights of 
illumination. Fired by such recollec- 
tions, he determined to separate himself 
from those who advised that the inde- 
pendence of the colonies should bo 
acknowledged. That he was in error 
will scarcely, we think, be disputed by 
his warmest admirers. Indeed, the 
treaty, by which, a few years later, the 
republic of the United States was re- 
cognised, was the work of his most 


attached adherents and of his favourite 
son. 

The Buko of Richmond had given 
notice of an address to the throne, 
against the further i^rosccution of hos- 
tilities with America. Chatham had, 
during some time, absented himself 
from Parliament, in consequence of his 
growing infirmities. He determined 
to appear in his place on this occasion, 
and to declare that his opinions were 
decidedly at variance with those of the 
Rockingham party. He was in a state 
of great excitement. His medical at- 
tendants were uneasy, and strongly 
advised him to calm himself, and to 
remain at home. But he was not to 
be controlled. His son William and 
his son-in-law Lord Mahon, accompa- 
nied him to Westminster. He rested 
himself in the Chancellor’s room till 
the. debate commenced, and then, lean- 
ing on his two young relations, limped 
to his seat. The slightest particulars 
of that day were remembered, and have 
been carefully recorded. He bowed, 
it was remarked, with great courtliness 
to those peers who rose to make way 
for him and his supporters. His crutch 
was in his hand. Ho wore, as was his 
fashion, a rich velvet coat. His legs 
were swathed in flanneL His wig was 
so large, and his face so emaciated, 
that none of his features could be dis- 
cerned, except the high curve of his 
nose, and his eyes, which still retained 
a gleam the old fire. 

When the Duke of Richmond had 
spoken, Chatham rose. For some time 
.^his voice was inaudible. At length 
his tones became distinct and his action 
animated. Here and there his hearers 
caught a thought or an expression 
which reminded them of William Pitt. 
But it was clear that he was not him- 
self. He lost tlie thread of his dis- 
course, hesitated, repeated the same 
words several times, and was so con- 
ftised that, in speaking of the Act of 
Settlement, he could not recall the 
name of the Electress Sophia. The 
House listened in solemn silence, and 
with the aspect of profound respect 
and compassion. Tlie stillness was so 
deep that the dropping of a handker- 
chief would have been heard. The 
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X^nke of Richmond replied with great 
tenderness and courtesy ; but while he 
spoke, the old man was observed to be 
restless and irritable. The Duke sat 
down. Chatham stood up again, 
})resscd his hand on his breast, and 
sank down in an apoplectic fit. Three 
or four lords who sat near him caught 
him in his fall. The House broke up 
in confusion. The dying man was 
carried to the residence of one of the 
officers of Parliament, and was so far 
rcstoi'cd as to be able to bear a journey 
to Hayes. At Hayes, after lingering 
a few weeks, he expired in his seven- 
tieth year. His bed was watched to 
the last, with anxious tenderness, by 
his wife and children ; and he well de- 
served their care. Too often haughty 
and wayward to others, to them he had 
been almost effeminately kind. He 
had through life been dreaded by his 
political opponents, and regarded with 
more awe than love even by his poli- 
tical associates. But no fear seems 
to have mingled with the affection 
which his fondness, constantly over- 
flowing in a thousand endearing forms, 
had inspired in the little circle at 
Hayes. 

Chatham, at the time of his decease, 
had not, in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, ten personal adherents. Half 
the public men of the age had been 
estranged from him by his errors, and 
the other half by the exertions which 
ho had made to repair his errors. His 
last speech had been an aftack at once 
on the policy pursued by the govern- 
ment, and on the policy recommended 
by the opposition. But death restored 
him to his old place in the affection of 
his country. Who could hear unmoved 
of the fall of that which had been so 
great, and which had stood so long ? 
The circumstances, too, seemed rather 
to belong to the tragic stage than to 
real life. A great statesman, full of 
years and honours, led forth to the 
Senate House by a son of rare hopes, 
and stricken down in full council while 
straining his feeble voice to rouse the 
drooping spirit of his country, could 
not but be remembered with peculiar 
veneration and tenderness. The few 
detractors who ventured to murmur 
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were silenced by the indignant cla- 
mours of a nation which remembered 
only the lofty genius, the unsullied pro- 
bity, the undisputed services, of him 
wlio was no more. For once, the chiefs 
of all parties were agreed. A public 
funeral, a public monument, were 
eagerly voted. The debts of the de- 
ceased were paitl. A provision was 
made for his family. The City of Lon- 
don requested that the remains of the 
great man whom she had so long loved 
and honoured might rest under the 
dome of her magnificent cathedral. 
But the petition came too late. Every 
thing was already prepared for the in- 
tci'inent in Westminster Abbey. 

Though men of all parties had con- 
curred in decreeing posthumous honours 
to Chatham, his corpse was attended 
to the grave almost exclusively by op- 
ponents of the government. The ban- 
ner of the lordship of Chatham was 
borne by Colonel Barre, attended by 
the Duke of Richmond and Lord Rock- 
ingham. Burke, Savile, and Dunning 
upheld the pall. Lord Camden was 
conspicuous in the procHission. The 
chief mourner was young William Pitt. 
After the lapse of more than twenty- 
seven years, in a season as dark and 
perilous, his own shattered frame 
and broken heart were laid, with the 
same pomp, in the same consecrated 
mould. 

Chatham sleeps near the northern 
door of the Church, in a spot which 
has ever since been appropriated to 
statesmen, as the other end of the same 
transept has long been tc poets. Mans- 
field rests there, and the second Wil- 
liam Pitt, and Fox, and Grattan, and 
Canning, and Wilberforce. In no 
other cemetery do so many great citi- 
zens lie within so narrow a space. 
High over those venerable graves 
towers the stately monument of Chat- 
ham, and from above, his ofiBgy, graven 
by a cunning hand, seems still, with 
eagle face and outstretched arm, to bid 
England be of good cheer, and to hurl 
defiance at her foes. The generation 
which reared that memorial of him has 
i disappeared. The time has come when 
the rash and indiscriminate judgments 
which Ills contemporaries passed on 
D D 4 
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kis character may be calmly revised yet deliberately pronounce, that, among 
by hjwtory. And history, while, for the the eminent men whose bones lie near 
framing of vehement, high, and daring his, scarcely one has left a more stain- 
natuiieil,ahe notes his many errors, wiU less, and none a more splendid name. 
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A. 

Abb6 and abbot, difference between, I. 236. 

Academy, character of its doctrines, i. 391. 

Adam, Robert, court architect to George III., 
li. 378. 

Addison, Joseph, review of Miss Aikfn’s life 
of, li. , 317—361 ; his character, 318, 319 ; 
sketch of his father’s life, .319 ; his birth and 
early life, 319,320; appointed to a scholar- 
ship in Magdalene College, Oxford, 320 ; his 
classical attainments, 320, 321 ; his Essay on 
the Evidences of Christianity, 321. 367 ; con- 
tributes a preface to Dryden’s Georgies, 323 ; 
his intention to take orders frustrated, 324, 
325 ; sent by the government to the Conti- 
nent, 326; his introduction to Soileau, 326; 
leaves Paris and proceeds to Venice, 328 ; his 
residence in Italy, 328 — 330; composes his 
Epistle to Montague (ihen Lord Halifax), 330 ; 
his prospects clouded by the death of William 
III., 330; becomes tutor to a young English 
traveller, 330 ; writes his Treatise on Medals, 
330 ; repairs to Holland, 330 ; returns to 
England, 330 ; his cordial reception and in- 
troduction into the Kit Cat Club, 330 ; his 
pecuniary difficulties, 331 ; engaged by Go- 
dolphin to write a poem in honour of Marl- 
borough’s exploits, 332 ; is appointed to a 
Con)mi88ionership,332 ; merits of his “ Cam- 
paign, ” 332 ; criticism of his Travels in Italy ; 
321. 334 ; his opera of Rosamond, 334 ; is 
made Under-Secretary of State, and accom- 
panies the Eurl of Halifax to^anover, 335 ; 
his election to the House of Commons, 335 ; 
his failure as a speaker, 33.6 ; his popularity 
and talents for conversation, 336, 337 ; his 
timidity and constraint among strangers, 337 ; 
his favourite associates, 337 — 339; becomes 
Chief Secretary for Ireland under Wharton, 
339 ; origination of the Tatler, 340, 311 ; his 
characteristics as a writer, 340—312; com- 
pared with Swift and Voltaire as a master of 
the art of ridicule, 341, 342; his pecuniary 
losses, 343 ; loss of his Secretaryship, 344 , 
resignation of his Fellowship, 344 ; encourage- 
ment and disappointment of his advances to- 
wards a great lady, 344 ; returned to Parlia- 
ment without a contest, 344 ; his Whig Ex- 
aminer, 344 ; intercedes with the Tories on 
behalf of Ambrose Fhillipps and Steele, 344 ; 
his discontinuance of the Tatler and com- 
mencement of the Spectator, 345 ; his part 
in the Spectator, 345 ; his commencement 
and discontinuance of the Guardian, 347 ; 
his Cato, 328. 347 ; his intercourse with Pope, 
349, 350 ; his concern for Steele, 349 ; begins 
a new series of the Spectator, 360 ; appointed 
Secretary to the Lords Justices of the Coun- 
cil on the death of Queen Anne, 350 ; again 
appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland, 351 ; 


h!s relations with Swift and Tlelcen, 351, 352 ; 
removed to the Board of Tra.l.', 362 ; pro- 
duction of his Drummer, 352 ; his Free, 
holder, 352 ; his estrangement irom Pope, 
3.63, 354 ; his long courtship of the Countess 
Dowager of Warwick and union with her 
356 ; takes up his abode at Holland House 
3.67 ; appointed Secretary of State by Sun- 
derland, 357 ; failure of his health, : 57. 369 ; 
resigns his post, 357 ; receives a pension, 367 ; 
his estrangement from Steele and other 
friends, .358; advocates the bill for limiting 
the number of Peers, 358 ; refutation of a 
calumny upon him, 359 ; entrusts his works 
to Tickell, and dedicates them to Craggs, 
369 ; sends for Gay on his death-bed to ask 
his forgiveness, 359 ; his death and funeral, 
3fiD; Tickell’s elegy on his death, 3G0 ; superb 
edition of his works, SCO; hU monument in 
poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, 561, 

Addison, Dr. Lancelot, sketch of his'life, ii.319. 

Adiaphorists, a sect of German Protestants, i 
223. 233. 

Adultery, how represented by the dramatists of 
the Restoration, ii. 192. 

Advancement of Learning, by Bacon, its publi- 
cation, I. 369, 

AEschylus and the Greek drama, i, 7—12. 

Afghanistan, the monarcliy of, analogous to 
that of England in the 16th century, i. 228 ; 
bravery of its Inhabitants, ii. 194, 195 ; the 
English the only army in India witich coukl 
compete with them, 194 ; their devastations 
in India, 88. 

Agricultural and manufacturing labourers, com- 
parison of their condition, 1. 103, 104. 

Agiijari, the singer, ii. 290. 

Aikin, Miss, review of her Life of Addison, ii. 
317—361. 

Aix, its capture, i, 307. 

Akenside, his Epistle to Curio, i. 281. 

Albigenses, ii. 132, 133. 

Alexander the Great, compared with CUve, il. 
127. 

Alderi and Cowper, comparison between them, 
i. 158. 


Allahabad, ii. 192, 193. 

Allegories of Johnson and Addison, i. 133. 
Allegory, difficulty of making it interesting,!. 
138. 

Allegro and Penseroso, i. 6. 

Alphabetical writing, the greatest of human 
inventions, 1. 396 ; comparative views of its 
value by Plato and Bacon, 396, 397. 

America, acquisitions of the Catholic Church 
in, ii. 128 ; its capabilities, 128. 

American colonies, British war with them, ii. 
205 ; for imposing stamp duties upon them. 
388; tnei^i disaffection, 393; revival of the 
dispute with them, 403 ; progress of their re- 
sistance, 405. 
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Anabaptists, their origin, i. 221. 

Andwimrsis, reputed contriver of the potter’s 
•wheeL i. 390. 

Anavetdy Khan, governor of tho Carnatic, ii. 
90,91. 

Angrin, his fortress of Gheriah reduced by 
Olive, ii. 97. 

Anno, Qvteon, hor political and religious incli- 
nations, i. ‘iMj; changes in her government 
in 1710, 2.')9 ; relative estimation by iho 
Whigs and the Tories of her reign, 5160 — 1 
264 ; state ot parties at her accession, ii. ' 
332; dismissoi, the Whigs, 343 ; change in th(! 
conduct of public aflairs consequent on her 
death, 351 . 

Antioch, Grecian eloquence at, ii. 128. 

Any t us, 3S‘2. 

Apostolical succession, Mr. Gladstone claims it 
for the Church of England, ii. 71 — 82. 
Aquinas, Thomas, i. 407. 

Arab fable of the Great Pyramid, 11. 148. 
Arbuthnot’s Satirical Works, ii. 342. I 

Archimedes, his slight estimate of his inven- 
tions, i, 895. 

Archytas, rebuked by Plato, i. 395, 

Arcot, >Jabob of, his relations with England, 
ii. 91—94. 126 ; his claims recognised Uy the 
English, 91. 

AreopagUica, Milton’s allusion to, i. 27. 

Argyle, Duke of, secedes from Walpole’s ad- 
ministration, i. 290. 

Ariosto, compared with Tasso, ii. 138. 
Aristodemus, ii. 129. 

Aristophanes, ii. 150. 

Aristotle, his authority impaired by the Uefor- 
mation, i. 393. 

Arithmetic,* comparative estimate of by Plato 
and by Hacon, i. 394, 395. 

Arlington, Lord, his character, ii, 13 ; his cold- 
ness for the Triple Alliance, 16 ; his impeach- 
ment, 24. 

Armies in the middle ages, how constituted, i. 
35. 70 ; a powerful restraint on the regal 
power, 70; subsequent change in this respect, 
71. 

Arms, British, successes of, against the French 
in 1768, 1 . 807—309, 

Army (the), control of by Charles I. or by the 
Parliament, i. 74; its triumph over both, ; 
danger of a standing army becoming an in- 
strument of despotism, 216. 

Arne, Dr., set to music Addison's opera of 
Rosamond, ii. 335. 

Arragon and Castile, their old institutions 
favourable to public liberty, i. 240. 

Art of War, Machiavelli’s, i. 45. 

Arundel, Earl of, i. 388. 

Asia, Central, its people, il. 193. 

Asiatic Society, commencement of its career 
under Warren Hastings, ii. 223. * 

Assemblies, deliberative, 1. 306. 

Association. See Catholic Association. 
Astronomy, comparative estimate of by Socrates 
and by Bacon, i. 396. 

Athenian comedies, their impurity, ii. 150 ; re- 
printed at the two Universities, 150. 
Athenians (the), Johnson’s opinion of them, i. 

187. 

Attainder, an act of, warrantable, 1. 209, 
Atterbury, Bishop, his reply to Bentley to prove 
the genuineness of the Letters of Phalaris.ii. 
47 ; reads the funeral service over the body 
of Addison, 360. 

Attila, ii. 128. 

Attributes of God, subtle speculations touching 
them imply no high degree of Intellectual 
culture, il. 129, 130. 

Aubrey, hif charge of corruption against Bacon, 


i. 379 ; Bacon’s decision agaivist him after his 
present, 386. 

Augsburg, Confession of, its adoption in Swe- 
den, ii. 141. 

Augustin, St., ii. 128. 

Aurungzebe, his policy, ii. 88. 

Austen, Jane, notice of, ii. 312. 

Austin, Sarah, her character as a translator, ii. 
127. 149. 

Aiis^.ria, success of her armies in the Catholic 
cause, .551. 

Authors, their present position, i. 122 — 125. 

Avignon, the Papal (Jourt transferred from 
Rome to, ii. 133. 


B. 


Baber, founder of the Mogul empire, H. 87. 

Hacon, Tady, mother of Lord Bacon, i. 352. 

Bacon, Lord, review of Basil Montagu’s new 
edition of the works of, i. 346— 414 ; his 
mother distinguished as a linguist, 352 ; his 
early years, 853, 354 ; his services refused by 
government, 355 ,356 ; bis admission at Gray’s 
Inn, 355; his legal attainments, 355 ; sat In 
Parliament in 1593,356 ; part betook in poli- 
tics, 356 ; his friendship with the Earl of 
Essex, 359 — 363 ; examination of his conduct 
to Essex, 362 — 368 ; influence of King James 
on his fortunes, 366; his servility to Lord 
Southampton, 367 ; influence his talents had 
with the public, 3G7 ; his distinction in Par- 
liament and in the courts of law, 368; his 
literary and philosophical works, 368 ; his 
“ Novum Organum,” and the admiration it 
excited, 368 ; his work of reducing and re- 
compiling the laws of England, 369; his 
bimpe.ring with the judges on the trial of 
Peacham, 369—372 ; attaches himself to 
Buckingham, 372 ; his appointment as Lord 
Keeper, 373; his share in the vices of the 
administration, 374 ; his animosity towards 
Sir Edward C!oke, 376, 377 ; his town and 
country residences, 376 ; his titles of Baron 
Verulam and Viscount St. Albans, 377 ; re- 
port against him of the Committee on the 
Courts of Justice, 379 ; nature of the charges, 

379, 380; overwhelming evidence to them, 

380, 381 ; his admission of his guilt, 381 ; his 
sentence, 3,;l ; examination of Mr. Montagu's 
arguments in his defence, 381—387 ; mode in 
which he spent the last years of his life, 388, 
389; chief peculiarity of his philosophy, 389 
— 394; his views compared with those of 
Plato, 394— 399; to what his wide,*and durable 
fame is chiefly owing, 400 ; his frequent treat- 
ment of moral subjects, 402; his views as a 
theologian, 405 ; vulgar notion of him as In- 
ventor of the inductive method, 404; esti- 
mate of his analysis of that method, 404—408 ; 
union of audacity and sobriety in his temper, 
408; his amplitude of comprehension, 408, 
409 ; his freedom from the spirit of contro- 
versy, 4(®; his eloquence, wit, and simili- 
tudes, 410; his disciplined imagination, 411 ; 
his boldness and originality, 411; unusual 
development in the order of his faculties, 
412 ; his resemblance to the mind of Burke, 
412; specimens of his two styles, 412,413; 
value of his Essays, 413 ; his greatest per- 
formance the first book of the Novum Or- 

f anura, 413; contemplation of his life, 413, 
14. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, his character, i. 349— 
351. 

Baconian philosophy, its chief peculiarity, i. 
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389; ilf esgentlal spirit, 390; its method and 
object differed from the ancient. 394 ; com- 
parative views of Bacon and Plato, 394— 
399; its beneficent spirit, 397, 398. 401 ; its 
value compared with ancient philosophy, 399 
—404. 

Baillie, Gen,, destruction of his detachment by 
Hyder Ali, ii. 342. 

Balance of power, interest of the Popes in pre- 
serving it, ii. 144. 

Eanim, Mr., his defence of James II. as a sup- 
porter ot toleration, i.333. 

Banking operations of Italy in the 14th centurv, 

i. 32. 

Bar (the), its degraded condition in the time 
of James II., i. 88. 

Barbary, work on, by Bev. Dr. Addison, ii. 319. 

Barcehtu.i, capture of, by Peterborough, i. ‘2r)3. 

Barctti, his admiration for Miss Burney, ii. 296. 

BarilJon, M., his pithy words on the new coun- 
cil proposed by Temple, ii. 29. 

Barlow, Bishop, ii. I.'ig. 

Barrington, Lord, ii. ;J66. 

Barwell, Mr., ii. 196; his support of Hastings, 
198. 204. 20.5. 207. 

Bastille, Burke’s declamations on its capture, 

ii. 229. 

Battle of the Cranes and Pygmies, Addison’s, 
ii.322. 

Bavaria, its contest between Prote.stantism and 
Catholiefem, ii. 1.39- 144. 

Baxter’s testimony to Hampden’s excellence, 

i. 192, 

Baylc, Peter, ii. 130. 

Beaurnarciiais, his suit before the parliament of 
Paris, 1. 387. 

Beckford, Alderman, ii. 401. 

Bedford, Duke of, ii. 365 ; his views of the po- 
licy of Chatham, 372. 378 ; presents remon- 
strance to George III., 391, 

Bedford, Earl of, invited by Charles I. to form 
an administration, i. 209. 

Bedfords (the), it, 365 ; their opposition to the 
Kockingham ministry onthe Stamp Act, 394; 
their willingness to break with G.renviUe on 
Chatham’s accession to ofRcc, 399 ; deserted 
Grenville and admitted to office, 403 ; pjirallcl 
between them and the Rockinphams, 392. ' 

Bedford House assailed by a rabble, ii. 390. 

Begums of Oude, their domains and treasures, 

ii. 218; disturbances in Oude imputed to them, 
218; their protestations, 219; fheir spolia- 
tion charged against Hastings, 233. 

Belgium, its contest between Protestantism and 
Catholicism, ii. 139. 148, 

Belial, ii. 168. 

Bell, Peter, Byron’s spleen against, i. 1,59. 

Bellasys, the English general, 1. 249. 

Bellingham, his malevolence, ii. 312. 

Belphegor (the), of Machiavelli, i. 42. 

Benares, its grandeur, ii. 218; its annexation 
to the British dominions, 217. 

“ Benefits of the Death of Christ,” ii. 138. 

Benevolences, Oliver St. John’s opposition to, 
and Bacon’s support of, 1. 869. 

Bengal, its resources, ii. 97, et seq. 

Bentham, his language on the French revolu- 
tion, i. 31G. 

Bentham and Dumont, i. 268. 

Bentinck, Lord William, his memory cherished 
by the Hindoos, ii. 127. 

Bentivoglio, Cardinal, on the state of religion 
in England in the 16th century, i. 230. 

Bentley, Richard, his quarrel with Boyle, and 
remarks on Temple’s Essay on the Letters of 
Phalaris, ii. 47 ; his edition of lVlilton,4s. 317 ; 
his notes on Horace, 48; his reconciliation 
with Boyle and Atterbury, 49. 
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Berar, occupied by the Bonslas, ii. 206. 

Berwick, Duke of, held the Allies in check, 

i. 26 ( 1 ; bis retreat before Galwav, 254. * 

Bickerstaff, Isaac, astrologer, ii. 340. 

Biographia Bntannica, retutation of ax;alumny 

on Addison in, ii. 369. 

Biography, tenure l>y which a writer of is 
bound to his subject, ii. 46. 

Bishops, claims of those of the Church of Eng- 
land to apostolical succession, ii. 71—75. 

Black Hole of Calcutta described^ ii. 99, 100 ; 
retribution of the English for its honors, 
100, 101. 103, 104. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, his attainments in the 
ancient languages, ii. S22. 

Rlackstone, i. 346. 

Blasphemous publications, policy of govern- 
ment in respect to, i. 115. 

Blenheim, battle of, ii. 334 ; Addison employed 
to wnt(* a poem in its honour, 332. 

Blois, Addison's retirement to, ii. 326. 

“Bloomsbury gang,” the denomination of the 
Bedford.s, ii, 365. ^ 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, founder oi the Bodleian 
library, i. 3G9. 388. 

Bohemia, influence of the doctrines of Wickliffe 
in. ii. 133, 134. 

Boileau, Addison’s intercourse with, ii. 326, 
327 ; his opinion of modern Latin, 32(5, 327 ; 
Ids literary qualities, 327. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, the liberal patron of litera- 
ture, i. 179 ; proposed to strengthen the royal 
prerogative, 276; his pretence of philosophy 
m his exile, 402; his jest on occasion of the 
first representation of Cato, ii. 348; Pope’s 
pcimdy towards him, 354; his remedy for the 
diseases of the state, 370, 371. 

Bombay, its afl’airs thrown into confusion by 
the new council at Calcutta, il. 198. 

Book of the Church, Southey’s, i. 100, 

Books, puffing of, i. 123 — 126. 

Booth, played the hero in Addison’s Cato on 
its first representation, ii. 347. 

Borgia, Caesar, i. 43. 

Boroughs, rotten, the abolition of, a necessary 
reform in the time of George I., i. 280. 

Boswell, James, his character, i. 175 — 177. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, by Croker, review 
of, i. 166—190; character of the work, 175. 

Boswellism, i. 28. 

Bourbon, the House of, their vicissitudes in 
Spain, i. 248—258. 

Bourne, Vincent, i. 327; his Latin verses in 
celebration of Addison’s restoration to health, 
357. 

Boyle, Charles, his nominal editorship of the 
Letters of Phalaris, ii. 47 ; his book on Greek 
history and philology, 322. 

Bovle, Rt. Hon. Henry, ii. 332. 

“Boys” (the), in opposition to Sir R. Wal- 
pole, i. 278. 

Bracegirdle, Mrs., her celebrity as an actress, 

ii. 174; her Intimacy with Congreve, 174, 175. 

Brahmins, ii. 130. 

Breda, treaty of, ii. 16. 

Bribery, foreign, In the time of Charles I., 

i. 90. 

Brihueg^’ siege of, i. 258. 

“ Broad Bottom Administration ” (the), i. 297. 

Brothers, his prophecies as a test of faith, 

ii. 130. . 

Brown l.auncelot, ii. 121. 

Brown’s Estimate, i. 302. 

Bruce, Lord, hi.s appearance at Dr. Burney's 
concerto, ii. 290. 

Bruuswilk, .^,;e House of, Ii. 367. 

Brussels, its importance as the seat of a vice- 
regal Court, il. 15. 
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Br3*dgei, Sir Egerton, ii.812. 

fiii^nan, character of his writingt, 1. 394. 

Bu^hOrst. ii. 150, 151. 

Buckieghain, Dake of, the “ Steenle *’ of James 
1., i. p7, 19S ; Bacon’s early discernment of 
his influence, 372, 873; his expedition to 
Spain, 873 ; his return for Bacon's patronage. 
378 ; his corruption, 374 ; his character and 
position, 374.-477 ; his marriage, 378 ; his 
visit to Bacon, and report of his condition, 
880. 

Buckingham, Duke of, one of the Cabal 
ministry, ii. 159 ; his fondness for Wycherley, 
159; anecdote of his versatility, 1(>0. 

Budgell, Eustace, one of Addison's friends, 
1i. 338, 339. 

Banyan, John, his history and character, i. j 
136—138 ; his style, 139; his religious enthu* 
siasm and imagery, ii. 142. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, review of South- 
ey^s edition of, 1. 13*i; peculiarity of the 
work, 133. 13G. 138, 139; not a perfect alie> 
gory, 135, 186. 

Buonaparte, f. 81. 304. II. 333. See also Na- 
poleon. 

Burgoyne, Gen., chairman of the committee of 
inquiry on Lord Clive, ii. 125. 

Burke, Edmund, his characteristics, i. 98 ; his 
opinion of the war with Spain on the ques- 
tion of maritime right, 295 ; resembles Bacon, 
412 ; eflTect of his speeches on the House of 
Commons, ii. 60 ; not the author of the Let- 
ters of Junius, 197 ; his charges against 
Hastings, 226—340 ; his kindness to Miss Bur- 
ney, 304 ; her incivility to him at Hastings’ 
trial. 304 ; his early political career, 392^95 ; 
his first speech in the House of Commons, 
395 ; his opposition to Chatham’s measures 
rehitiug to India, 401 ; his defence of bis 
party against Grenville’s attacks, 404 ; his 
reeling towards Chatham, 404. 

Burleigh and his Times, review of Rev. Dr. 
Nares’s, i. 220 : his early life and character, 
221 — 224 ; his death, 224 ; importance of the 
times In which he lived, 224 ; the great stain 
on his character, 233 ; character of the class 
of statesmen he belonged to, 3.52; classical 
acquirements of his wife. 352 ; his conduct 
towards Bacon, 354, 85.5. 359 ; his apology for 
having resorted to torture, 370 ; Bacon's let- 
ter to him upon the department of knowledge 
he had chosen, 409. 

Burnet, Bishop, ii. 49* 

Burney, Dr., bis social position, ii. 283—290; 
his conduct relative to his daughter’s first 
publicatioh, 295 ; his daughter’s engagement 
at Court. 30a 

Burney, Prances. See D’Arblay, Madame. 

Bussey, his eminent merit and conduct in ; 
India, ii. 9.5. ' 

Bute, Earl of, his character and education, ii. 
368 ; appointed Secretary of State, 371 ; op- 
poses the proposal of war with Spain on 
account of the family compact, 373 ; his un- 
populari^ on Chatham’s resignation, 374 ; 
becomes Prime Minister, 374 ; his first speech 
in the House of Lords, 374 ; induces the re- 
tirement of the Duke of Newcastle, 375 ; ] 
becomes First Lord of the Treasury, 376 ; 
his foreign and domestic policy, 377—882 ; j 
his resignation, 383 ^continues io advise the I 
king privately, 385. fi®0. 3S4. 

Butler, Addison not imisrior to him in wit, 
ii. 341. ^ * 

Byng, Admiral, his failure at Minorca, i. 302 ; 
his trial, 304 ; opinion of his conduct, 304 ; 
Chatham’s defence of him, 304, 


Byron, Lord, his epistolary style, I. 147 ; his 
character, 148; his early life, 148 ; his quarrel 
with and separation from his wife, 149—150 j 
his expatriation, 151 ; decline of his intellec- 
tual powers, 151 ; his attachment to Italy and 
Greece, 1.52; his sickness and death, 152; 
general grief for his fate, 152 ; remarks on 
his poetry, 153 ; his admiration of the Pope 
school of poetry, 159 ; his opinion of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, 159 ; of Peter Bell, 
159 ; his estimate of the poetry of the 18th 
and 1 9th centuries, 159; his sensitiveness ta 
criticism, 160; the interpreter between 
Wordsworth and the multitude, 160; the 
founder of an exoteric Lake school, 161 ; re- 
marks on his dramatic works, 161—163; his 
egotism, 163 ; cause of his influence, 163—163. 
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Cnhal (the), their proceedings and designs, 
ii. 20. 22. 24. 

Cabinets, in modern times, Ii. 28. 

Cadiz, exploit of Essex at the siege of, i. 249. 
360 ; its pillage by the English expedition in 
1702, 249. 

Calcutta, its position on the Hoogley, ii. 98 ; 
scene of the Black Hole of, 99, 100 ; re.^ent- 
roent of the English at its fall, 100 ; again 
threatened by Surajah Dowlah, 102 ; revival 
of its prosperity, 107 ; its sufferings during 
the famine, 122 ; its capture, 184 ; its suburbs 
infested by robbers, 198; its festivities on 
Hastings* marriage, 205. 

Calvinism, moderation of Banyan’s, i. 138 ; 
held by the Church of England at the end of 
the 1 6th century, ii. 75 ; many of its doctrines 
contained in the Paulician theology, 132. 

Cambridge, University of, favoured by George 
L and George II., ii. 376 ; its superiority to 
Oxford in intellectual actlvi^, i. 349 ; dis- 
tnrbances produced in by the Civil War, ii.7. 

Cambyses, story of his punishment of the cor- 
rupt judge, i. 383. 

Camilla, Madame D’Arblay’s. ii. 313, 314. 

Campai^i, The, by Addison, ii. .332. 

Canada, subjugation of, by the British in 1760, 
i. 308. 

Canning, Mr., ii. 311. 

Cape Breton, reduction of, i. 307. 

Caraffa, Git.n Pietro, afterwards Pope Paul 
IV., his leal and devotion, ii. 135. 138. 

Carlisle, Lady, i. 212. 

Carnatic (the), its resources, ii. 90—96; its in- 
vasion ^ Hyder All, 211, 212. 

Carteret, Lord, his ascendancy after the fall o> 
Walpole, i. 281, 282 ; Sir Horace Walpole’s 

^ stories about him, 283 ; his defection from 
Sir Robert Walpole, 292 ; succeeds Walpole, 
297 ; bis character as a statesman, 297, 298 ; 
created Earl Granville, 297. 

Carthagena, surrender of the arsenal and ships 
of, to the Allies, i. 254. 

Casina (the), of Plautus, 1. 41. 

Castile, Admiral of, i. 250. 

Castile and Arragon, their old institutions fa- 
vourable to public liberty, i. 240. 

Castilians, thetr character in the 16th century, 
i. 238 ; their conduct in the War of the Sue- 
cession, 255 ; their attachment to the faith of 
their ancestors, ii. 135. 

Castracani, Castruccio, Life of, by Machiavelli, 
i. 49. 

Catholic Association, attempt of the Tories to 
put It down, ii. 176. 

Catholic Church. See Church of Rome. 
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Catholicism, causps of its success, ii, 128—141. 

Catholics and Jews, the same reasoning em- 
ployed against both, i. 142. 

Catholics and Protestants, their relative num- 
bers in the IGth century, i. 230. 

Catholic Queen (a), precautions against, i. 74. 

“ Cato," Addison’s play of, its merits, and the 
contest it occasioned, i. 345 ; its first repre- | 
sontation, ii. 347 ; its performance at Oxford, ! 
348. I 

Cavaliers, their successors in the reign of 
Goorge I. turned demagogues, ii. 362. 

Cavendish, Lord, his conduct in the new coun- 
cil of Temple, ii, 41 ; his merits, 392. * 

Cecil. See liurleigh. 

Cecil, Robert, his rivalry w^h Francis Bacon, 
i. 354,355. 359 ; his fear and envy of Essex, 

■ S57. 365 ; increase of his dislike for Bacon, 
359; his conversation with Essex, 359 ; his 
interference to obtain knighthood lor Bacon. 
366. 

Cecilia, Madame D’Arblay’s, ii. 313 ; specimen 
of its style, 3! 5. 316. 

Censorship, existed in some form from Henry 
VIII. to the Revolution, i. 344. 

Cerv.-mtes, i. 238. 

Chalmers, Dr., Mr. Gladstone's opinion of his 
defence of the Church, ii. 52. 

Champion, Colonel, commander of the Bengal 
army, ii. 194. 

Chanderuagore, French settlement on the 
Hoogley, ii. 98 ; captured by the English, 102. 

Charlemagne, imbecility of his successors, ii. 88. 

Charles, Archduke, his claim to the Spanish 
crown, i 241 ; takes the field in support of 
it, 250 ; accomp.mies Peterborough in his 
expedition, 251 ; his success in the north-east 
of Spain, 253 ; is proclaimed king at Madrid, 
254 ; his reverses and retreat, 256 ; his re- 
entry into Madrid, 257 ; his unpopularity, 
257 ; concludes a peace, 259 ; forms an alli- 
ance with Philip of Spain, 262. 

Charles ]., lawfulness of the resistance to, 1. 
15. 18 ; Milton’s defence of his execution, 20, 
21 ; his treatment of the Parliament of 1640, 
61 ; his treatment of Strafford. 66 ; estimate 
of his character, 66. 79, 80. 197 ; his fall, 78 ; 
his condemnation and its consequences, 
78—81 ; Hampden’s opposition to him, and 
its consequences, 197 — 204 ; resistance of the 
Scots to him, 204,205; his increasing dififi- 
cultie8,205 ; his conduct towards the House 
of Commons, 212— 214 ; his fiigftt, ^14; re- 
view of his conduct and treatment, 216. 217 ; 
reaction in his favour during the Long Par- 
liament, 331 ; cause of his political blunders, 
378 ; effect of the victory over him oil the 
national character, ii. 4, 

Charles I. and Cromwell, choice between, 1. 78. 

Charles II., character of his, reign, 1. 22; his 
foreign subsidies, 89 ; his situation in 1660 
coutrasted with that of Louis XVIIl., 324; 
his character, 327; ii. 9 ; his position towards 
the king of France, 329; consequences of bis 
levity and apathy, 331, 332 ; his court com- 
pared with that of his father, ii. 13; his ex- 
travagance, 15; his subserviency to France, 
16—26; his renunciation of the dispensing 
power, 24, his relictions with Temple, 25. 27. 
42; his system of bribery of the Commons, 
31 ; his dislike of Halifax, 39 ; his dismissal 
of Temple, 42; his social disposition, 159. 

Charles II. of Spain, his unhappy condition, 

i. 241. 243—246.; his difficulties in respect to 
the succession, 241 — 246. 

Charles 111. of Spain, his hatred of England, 

ii. 373. 

Charles V., ii. 185. 


Charles VIII., i. 409. 

Charlfs XIL, compared with Clive, ii. 127. 

Charlotte, Queen, obtains the attendance o( 
Miss Burney, ii. 300 ; her partizanship for 
Hastings, 305 ; her treatment of Miss Burney, 
306—309. 

Chatham, Earl of, character of his public life, 

i. 286, 287; his early life, 287; his travels, 288; 
enters the army, 288 ; obtains a seat in Par- 
liament, 288 ; attaches himself to the Whigs 
in Opposition, 291; his qualities as an orator, 
293, 294; is made Groom of the Bedchamber 
to the Prince of Wales, 295 ; declaims against 
the ministers, 296; his opposition to Carteret, 
297; leg.icy left him by the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, 297; supports the Pelham ministry, 
297; appointed Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, 
297, 298; overtures made to him by New- 
castle, 301; made Secretary of State, 301; de- 
fends Admiral Byng, 804; coalesces with the 
Duke of Newcastle, 302; success of his admi- 
nistration, 302—309; his appreciation of Clive, 

ii. 141. 123; breach between him and the 
great Whig connection, 123 review of his 
Correspondence, 361 ; In the zenith of pros- 
perity and glory, 361 ; his coalition with 
Newcastle, 363 ; his strength in Parliament, 
366; jealousies in his cabinet, 37); his de- 
fects, 372 ; proposes to declare war against 
Spain on account of the family compact, 373; 
rejection of his counsel, 373 ; his resignation, 
373; the king’s gracious behaviour to him, 
373; public enthusiasm towards him, 374 ; his 
conduct in opposition, 375—381 ; his speech 
against peace with France and Spain, 381; 
his unsuccessful audiences with George III. 
to form an administration, 38.5; Sir William 
Pynsent beoueaths his whole property to 
him, 387; baa state of his health, 388 ; is twice 
visited by the Duke of Cumberland with pro- 
positions from the King, 390, 391 ; his condem- 
nation of the American StanAAct, 393,394 ; 
is induced by the King to assist in ousting 
Rockingham, 397; morbid state of his mind, 

; 897. 398. 401 ; undertakes to form an admi- 

i nistratlon, 398, 399; is created Earl of 
Chatham, 399 ; failure of his ministerial 
arrangements, 399—403 ; loss of his popular- 
ity, and of his foreign influence, 899—403; 
his despotic manners, 398. 400; lays an em- 
bargo on the exportation of corn, 401 ; his 

I first speech in the House of Lords, 401 ; his 
supercilious conduct towards the Peers, 401; 
his retirement from office, 401 ; his policy 
violated, 402—404; resigns the pri^ seal, 
403 ; state of parties and of public affairs on 
his recovery, 403,404; his political relations, 
405 ; bis eloquence not suited to the House 
of Lords, 405; opposed the reroguition of the 
independence oi the United States, 407; his 
last appearance in the House of Ixirds, 406 ; 
his death, 407; reflections on his fall, 407; his 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, 407. 

Cherbourg, guns taken from, i. 307. 

Chesterfield, Lord, his dismissal by Walpole, i. 
290. 

Cheyte Sing, a vassal of the government of 
Bengal, ii. 213 ; his large revenue and sus- 
pected treasure, 215 ; Hastings’ policy in 
desiring to punish him, 215— 217; his treat- 
ment made the successful charge against 
Hastings, 231. , 

Chillingworth, his opinibn on apostolical suc- 
cession, ii. 74 ; became a Catholic from con- 
viction, 131. 

ChinFUtah^.Dutch settlement on the Hoogley, 
11 . 98 ; itf 6^e by the English and capitula- 
tion, in. 
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Chlv^ry* Its form in Languedoc in the 12th 
^tury, ii. 131, 139. 
holnondely, Mrs., ii. 296. 
hristchorch College, Oxford, its repute after 
the R<$volutidn, ii. 46 ; issues a new edition 
of the Letters of Phalaris, 47. 

Christianity, its alliance with the ancient phi- 
losoOhy, i. 892 ; light in Avltich it was regarded 
by the Italians at the Ileformation, ii. 184. 

Church (the), in the time of James 11., i. 88. 

Church (the), Southey’s Book of, i. 100. 

Church, the English, persecutions in her name, i. 
55,56 ; High and Low Church parties, ii. 386. 

Church of England, its origin, and connection 
with the state, i. 59 *, its condition in the time 
o( Charles I., 1. il3 ; endeavour of the leading 
"Whigs at the Revolution to alter its Liturgy 
and Articles, 340. iL 76 ; its contc'st with the 
Scotch nation,!. 341 ; Mr. Gladstone’s work 
in defence of it, 11. 62, 53 ; his arguments for 
its being the pure Catholic Church of Christ, 
09. 71 ; its claims to apostolical succession 
discussed, 71 —-77 ; views respecting fts al- 
liance with the state, 77 — 82 ; contrast of its 
operations during the two generations suc- 
ceeding the Reformation, with those of the 
Church of Rome, 141, 142. 

Church of Rome, its alliance with ancient phi- 
losophy, i. 392 ; causes of its success and vi- 
tality, ti. 128, 129; sketch of its history, 180 
—149. 

Churchill, Charles, i. 87. li. 378: 

Cicero, partiality of Dr. Middleton towards, 
i. 348 ; the most eloquent and skilful of ad- 
vocates, 348; his epistles in his banishment, 
S57 ; his opinion of the study of rhetoriii, 405. 

Cider, proposal of a tax on, by the Bute ad* 
ministration, ii. 382. 

Civilisation, England’s progress in, due to the 
people, i. 121. 

Civil privileges and political power identical, 
i. 141. # 

Civil war, its evils the price of our liberty, i. 
1 8 ; conduct of the Long Parliament In refer- 
ence to it, 66. 77. 

Clarendon, Lord, his character, i. 88, 89, his 
testimony in favour of Hampden, 199. 208, 
209. 217. 219 ; his literary merit, 317 ; his po- 
sition at the head of uftairs, 13, 14—17; his 
faulty style, 22 ; his opposition to the grow- 
ing power of the Commons, 31 ; his temper, 
32. 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel, il. 129. 

Clarkson, Thomas, ii.312. 

Classical learning, love of, in Italy in the 14th 
century, i. 33. 

Clavering, General, ii. 196 ; his, opposition to 
Hastings, 198— .201 ; his appointment as Go- 
vernor-General, 203 ; his defeat, 205 ; his 
death, 205. 

Cleveland, Duchess of, her favour to Wycherley 
and Churchill, ii. *68, 1.59, 

Clifford, Lord, his character, ii. 20 ; his retire- 
ment, 2.5: his talent for debate, 31. 

Clive, Lord, review of Sir John Malcolm’s Life 
of, ii.83— 127 ; his family and boyhood, 84, 85 ; 
his shipment to India, 84 ; his arrival at Ma- 
dras, and position there, 85; obtains an en- 
sign’s commission In. the Company’s service, 
87 ; his attack, capture, and defence of Arcot, 
91—94 ; bis subsequent proceedings, 95, 96 ; 
his marriage and return to England, 96; his 
reception, 96 ; enters Parliament, 96 ; returns 
to India, 97 ; his subsequent proceedings, 97 
— lOG ; his conduct towards Oinichund, 105 ; 
his pecuniary acquisitions, 107, 108; his trans- 
actions with Meer JafBr, 107, 108 ; appointed 
Ctoverztor cf the Company’s possessions in 


Bengal, 109 *, his dispersion of Shah Alam*G 
army, 110 ; responsibility of his position, 1 10 ; 
bis return to England, 111; his reception. 
Ill, 112; his proceedings at the India House, 
112. 115 ; nominated Governor of the British 
possessions in Bengal, 115 ; his arrival at 
Calcutta, lib; suppresst's a conspiracy, 115 — 
117; success of hi.% foreign policy, 118 ; his 
return to England, 1 19 ; his unpopularity, 
and its causes, 120 — 124 ; invested with (he 
Grand Cross of the Bath, 124 ; his speech in 
his defence, and its consequence, 125; his life 
in retirement, 126 ; reflections on his career, 
126 : failing of his mind, and deatli by his own 
hand, 126. 

Clizia, MachiavelH^s, i. 41. 

Clonus, extensive bribery at the trial of,i. 382. 

Club room, Johnson’s,!. 190. 

Coalition of Chatham and Newcastle, i. 302, ii. 
374. 

Cobliam, Lord, his malignity towards Essex, i. 
36.5. 

Caesar Borgia, i. 43. 

Caesar, Claudius, resemblance of James I. to, i. 
196. 

Caesar, Julius, compared with Cromwell, i. 81. 

Ctesars (the), parallel between them and the 
Tudors, not applicable, i. 229. 

Coke, Sir E., his conduct towards Bacon, i. 35.5, 
376 ; his opposition to Bacon in Peacham’s 
case, 369, 370 ; his experience in conducting 
state prosecutions, 370 ; his removal from the 
Bench, 376 ; his reconciliation with Buck- 
ingham, and agreement to marry his daughter 
to Buckingham’s brother, 376 ; his reconci- 
liation with Bacon, 377; his behaviour to 
Bacon at his trial, 385. 

Coleridge, relative “correctness” of his poetry, 

i. 153 ; Byron’s opinion of him, 169. 

Coligui, Caspar de, reference to, ii. 389. 

Collier, Jeremy, sketch of his life, ii. 167—170 ; 

his publication on the profaneness of the 
English stage, 169. 172 ; his controversy with 
Congreve, 170, et fcq. 

Colloquies on Society, Southey’s, i. 98 ; plan of 
the work, 102, 103. 

Colonies, i. 239 ; question of the competency of 
Parliament to tax them, ii. 393, 394. 

Comedy (the) of England, effect of the writings 
of Congreve and Sheridan uj»on, 1. 40. 

Comic Dramatists of the Re.storation, ii. 
149—175 ;-^ave exercised a great influence 
on the human mind, 160. 

Comines, his testimony to the good government 
of England, i. 193. 

Commerce and manufactures, their extent in 
Italy in the 14th century, i. 32, 33 ; condition 
of, during the war at the latter part of the 
reign of George II., 309. 

Commons, House of, increase of its power, i. 
93, 94 ; increase of its power by and since tho 
Revolution, 342. 

Commonwealth, ii. 167. 

Coinus, Milton’s, i. 6. 8. 

Conde, Marshal, compared with Clive, ii. 127. 

Conflans, Admiral, his defeat by Hawke, i. 307. 

Congreve, sketch of his career at the Temple, 

ii. 165, 166 ; success of his ” Love for Love,” 
167 ; his ” Mourning Bride,” 167 ; his contro- 
versy with Collier, 109. 172 ; his “ Way of the 
World,” 172 ; his position among men of let- 
ters, 173; his attachment to Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, 174 ; his friendship with the Duchess 
of Marl borough, 174 ; his death and capricious 
will, 174; his funeral in Westminster Abbey, 
174 ; cenotaph to his memory at Stowe, 176 ; 
analogy between him and Wycherley, 171^ 
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Congreve and Sheridan, effect of their works 
upon the comedy of England, i. 40 1 con- 
trasted with Shakespeare, 40. 

Conquest of the British arms in 1758— GO, i. 
807,308. 

Constance, council of, put an end to the Wick- 
liffe schism, ii. 134. 

Constitution (the) of England, in the 15th and 
18th centuries, compared with those of other 
European states, i. 69 ; the argument that it 
would be destroyed by admitting the Jews to 
power, 140 ; its theory in respect to the three 
branches of the legislature, h. 358. 

Constitutional government, decline of, on the 
Continent early in the 17th century, i. 71, 72. 

Constitutional History of England, review of 
Hallam’s, i. SI— 98. 

Constitutional lloyalists in the reigit of Charles 

I. , i. 210. 214. 

Conway, Henry, ii. 387 ; Secretary of State 
under Lord Rockingham, 392 ; returns to his 
position under Chatham, 399 — 402 ; sank into 
iusignifioance, 403. 

Conway, Marshal, his character, ii. 111. 

Cooke, Sir Anthony, his learning, i. 352. 

Co-operation, advantages of, ii. 67. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, ii. 207 ; his character and con- 
duct in council, 207, 208 ; his great victory of 
Porto Novo, 212. 

Corah, ceded to the Mogul, ii. 192. 

“ Correctness ” in the fine arts and in the 
sciences, i. 153—155; in painting, 155; what 
is meant by It in poetry, 153 — 155. 

Corruption, parliamentary, not necessary to 
the Tudors, i. 275; its extent in the reigns of 
George I. and II., ii. 370, 371. 

Corsica given up to France, ii. 403. 

Cossim bazar, its situation and importance, ii. 
184. 

Council of York, its abolition, i. 205. 

Country Wife of Wycherley, its character and 
merits, ii. 160; whence borrowed, 164. 

Courtenay, Rt. Hon. T. P., review of his Me- 
moirs of Sir William Temple, ii. 1—60; his 
concessions to Dr. Lingard in regard to the 
Triple Alliance, 19 ; his opinion of Temple’s 
moposed new council, 28, 29 ; his error as to 
Temple’s residence, 43. 

Cousinhood, nickname of the official member.s 
of the Temple family, li. 6. 

Covenant, the Scotch, i. 204. 

Covenanters (the), their conclusion of a treaty 
with Charles 1., i. 205. • 

Coventry, Lady, ii. 292. 

Cowley, dictum of Denham concerning him, 

i. 2 ; defiwent in imagination, 5 ; his wit, 272, 

II. 841-, his admiration of Bacon, i. 413. 

Cowper, Earl, Keeper of the Great Seal, ii. 33^'. 

Cowper, William, i. 158; his praise of Pope, 

1.59 ; his friendship with Warren Hastings, 

ii. 183. 

Cox, Archdeacon, his eulogium on Sir Robert 
Walpole, i. 277. 

Coyer, Abbe, his imitation of Voltaire, ii. 312. 

Craggs, Secretary, i. 300 ; succeeds Addison, 
ii.358; Addison dedicates his works to him, 
369. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, estimate of his cha-- 
racter, i. 57. 

Crebillon, the younger, 1. 269. 

Crisis, Steele’s, ii. 352. 

Crisp, Samuel, his early career, ii. 291; his tra- 
gedy of Virginia, 291 ; his retirement and se- 
clusion, 293, 294 ; his friendship with the 
Burneys, 294 ; his gratification at the .success 
of Miss Burney’s first work, 2i)6; his advice 
to her upon her comedy^* 997; hie applause of 
her “Cecilia,” 298: 


Criticism, lomarks on Johnson’s code of, 1. 186. 

Critics, professional, their influence over the. 
reading public, i. 125. 

Croker, Mr., bis edition of Boswell’s Life»of 
Dr. Johnson, reviewed, i. lfi,5_19(). 

Cromwell, Oliver, his elevation to power, i. 80 ; 
bis character as a legislator, 81; as a general, 
82; his administration and its results, 83, 84 ; 
embarked with Hampden for America, but 
not suffered to proceed, 204 ; his qualities, 
220 ; his administration, 325. 328 ; treatment 
of his remains, 327 ; his abilities displayed in 
Ireland, ii. 11, 12; anecdote of his sitting for 
his portrait, 181. 

Cromwell and Charles, choice between, i. 78. 

Cromwell and Napoleon, remarks on Mr. Hal- 
lam’s parallel between, i. 81—84. 

Cromwell, Henry, description of, ii. 7. 

Cromwell, Richard, ii. 367. 

Crown (the), veto by, on Acts of Parliament, 
i. 74 ; its control over tht army, 74 ; its power 
in the 16th century, 226 ; curtailment of its 
prerogatives, 275, 276 ; its power predomi- 
nant at the beginning of the 17th centurv, ii. 
30; decline of its power during the Pen- 
sionary Parliament, 30, 31 ; its long contest 
with the Parliament put an end to by the 
Revolution, 34. See also Prerogative. 

Crusades (the), their beneficial effect upon 
Italy, 1.32. 

Culpeper, Mr., i. 210. 

Cumberland, the dramatist, his manner of ac- 
knowh'dging literary merit, ii. 296. 

Cumberland, Duke of, ii. Ill ; the confidential 
friend of Henry Fox, 379 ; confided in by 
George III., 389; his character, 389; me- 
diated between the king and the Whigs, 390. 


D. 

Dacier, Madame, li. 325. 

D’Alembert, Horace Walpole’s opinion of him, 

i. 269. 

Dallas, Chief Justice, one of the counsel for 
Hastings on his trial, ii. 235. 

Danby, Earl, 1. 275 ; bis connection with 
Temple, abilities, and character, ii. 26, 26 ; 
impeached and sent to the Tower, 27 ; owed 
his office and dukedom to his talent in de- 
bating, 31. 

Danger, public, a certain amount of, will war- 
rant a retrospective law, i. 209. 

Dante, his Divine Comedy, i.9. 33; compari- 
son of him with Milton, 9. ei seq. ; “ correct- 
ness” of his poetry, 153 ; story from, illus- 
trative of the two great parties in England 
after the accession of the House of Hanover. 

ii. 362. 

D’Arblay, Madame, review of her Diary and Let- 
ters, ii. 286—317 ; wide celebrity of her name, 
287 ; her Diary, 287, 288 ; her family, 287 ; her 
birth and education, 289, 290 ; her father’s 
social position, 291 ; her first literary efforts, 
291 ; her friendship with Mr, Crisp, 291. 294 ; 
publication of her “Evelina,” 294, 295; her 
comedy “'J'he Witlings,” 297; her second 
novel, “ Cecilia,” 298 ; death of her friends 
Crisp and Johnson, 298; her regard for Mrs. 
Delany, 298; her interview with the king 
and queen, 299, 300 ; accepts the sitxiation of 
keeiier of the robes, 300; sketch of her life 
In tnis position, 301—303 ; attends at Warren 
Hastings’ trial, 303; her espousal of the cause 
of Hastings, 304 ; her incivility to Windham 
and 304 ; her sufferings during her 

keepersnip, 804. 307—309 ; her marriage, and 
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eioifce of the Diary, 309 *, publication of " Ca- 
, uiilla,** 809 ; subsequent events in her life, 
309 ; her death, 810 ; character of her writ- 
310—315 , change in her style, 314— 
315; speeimeni of her three styles, 315,816; 
failure of her later works, 31 G; service she 
rendered to the English novel, 317. 
Dashwood, Sir Francis, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under Bute, ii. 376 { his inefficiency, 
382. 

Davies, Tom, 1. 172. 

Davila, one of Hampden’s favourite authors, 
i. 200. 

Daylesford, site of the estate of the Hastings 
family, li. 182; its purchase and adornment 
by Hastings, 241, 242. 

De Augmentis Scientiarum, by Bacon, i. 368— 
388. 

Debates in Parliament, eflfects of their publica- 
tion, i. 95. 

Debt, the national, effect of Its abrogation, 
i. 107; England’s capabilities in respect to it, 

i. 121. 

Declaration of Right, i. 338, 339. 

“ Declaration of the Practices and Treasons at- 
tempted and committed by Robert Earl of 
Essex,” by Lord Bacon, i. 362. 

Dedications, literary, more honest than for- 
ra rly, i. 123. 

De Guignes, ii. 290. '' 

Delany, Dr., his connection with Swift, ii. 299; 
his widow, and her favour with the royal 
family, 299. 

Delhi, Its splendour during the Mogul Empire, 

ii. 87. 

Delium, battle of, ii. 9. 

Democracy, violence in its advocates induces 
reaction, i. 224. 

Democritus, reputed the inventor of the arch, 

i. 390 ; Bacon’s estimate of him, 390. 
Demosthenes, i. 385. 

Denham, dictum of, concerning Cowley, i. 2. 
Denmark, contrast of its progress to the re- 
trogression of Portugal, ii. 145. 

Dennis, John, Pope’s Narrative of his Frenzy, 

ii. 349; his attack upon Addison’s ”Cato,” 
349. 

Devonshire, Duchess of, ii. 235. 

Devonshire, Duke of, forms an administration 
after the resignation of Newcastle, i. 303 ; 
Lord Chamberlain under Bute, ii. 377; dis- 
missed from his lord-lieutenancy, 380 ; his son 
invited to court by the king, 891. 

Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay, re- 
viewed, ii. 286-317. 

Dionysius, his inconsistency of character, ii. 
242. 

Discussion, fVee, its tendency, i. 113. 

Dissent, cause of, in England, ii. 142; avoid- 
ance of in the Church of Rome, 143 ; its ex- 
tent in the time of Charles 1., i. 1 13. See cdso 
Church of England. 

Dissenters (the), examination of the reasoning 
of Mr. Gladstone for their exclusion from 
civil offices, ii. 62—66. 

Disturbances, public, during Grenville’s admi- 
nistration, li. 390. 

Divine Right, i. 16. 

Division of labour, its necessity, ii. 53 ; illustra- 
tions of the effects of disregarding it, 53. 
Dodington, Bubb, ii. 366. 

Donne, John, comparison of his wit with Ho- 
race Walpole’s, i. 272; 

Dorset, the Earl of, the patron of literature in 
the reign of Charles II., 1. 179. ii. 

Double Dealer, by Congreve, its reception, ii. 

166; his defence of its profanertess, 171. 
Dover, Lord, review' or his edition of Horace 


Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann, 1. 264 
—285. See Walpole, Sir Horace. 

Dowdeswell, Mr., Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Lord Rockingham, li. 392. 

Drama (the), its origin in Greece, i. 7 ; causes 
of its dissolute character soon after the Res- 
toration, ii. 156. 

Dramas, Greek, compared with the English 
plays of the age of Elizabeth, i. 154. 

Dramatic art, the unities violated in all the 
great master-pieces of, 1. 154. 

Dramatic literature shows the state of contem- 
porary religious opinion, i. 232. 

Dramatic Works (the) of Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, review of 
Leigh Hunt’s edition of, ii. 149—175. 

Dramatists of the Elizabethan age, manner in 
whidh they treat religious subjects, i. 232. 

Drogheda, Countess of, her character, ac- 
quaintance with Wycherlev, and marriage, 
ii. 161; its consequences, 16i. 

Drummond, Mr., ii, 131. 

Dryden, the original of his Father Dominic, 
i. 41; his merits not adequately appreciated 
in his day, 123 ; alleged improvement in En- 
glish poetry since his time, 157; the connect- 
ing link of the literary schools of James I. 
and Anne, 160; his poetical genius, ii. 149; 
his excuse for the indecency and immorality 
of his writings. 151 ; his generous admiration 
for the talents of others, 166 ; censure on him 
by Collier for his language regarding heathen 
divinities, 170 ; complimentary verses to him 
by Addison. 322 ; obtained from Addison a 
critical preface to the Georgies, 323. 

Dublin, Archbishop of, his work on Logic, 
i. 406. 

Dumont M., his opinion that Burke’s work on 
the Revolution had saved Europe, i. 316; the 
interpreter of Bentham, 268. 

Dundas, Mr., his character, and hostility to 
Hastings, ii. 227. 

Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, his gigantic 
schemes for establishing French influimce in 
India, ii. 86. 89, 90. 94—97. 


E. 

East India Company, its absolute authority in 
India, i. 308; its condition when Clive first 
went to India, ii, 84, 85 ; Us war with the 
French Eatf India Company, 87; increase of 
its power, 95 ; its factories in Bengal, 98 ; for- 
tunes made by its servants in Bengal; 112, 
113 ; its servants transformed into diploma- 
tists and generals, 184; nature of its govern- 
ment and power, 188, 189; rights of the Nabob 
of Oude over Benares ceded to it, 213 ; its fi- 
nancial embarrassments, 215. 

Ecclesiastical commission (the), i. 226.. 

Ecclesiastics, fondness of the old dramatists for 
the character of, i. 232. 

Eden, pictures of, In old Bibles, i. 155 ; painting 
of, by a gifted master, 155. 

Edinburgh, comparison of with Florence, ii. 145. 

Education in England in the 16th century, 
i. 354 ; duty of the government in promoting 
it,ii.79. 

Education in Italy in the 14tl> century, i. 32. 

Egerton, his charge of corruption against Bacon, 
i. 379; Bacon’s decision against him alter re- 
ceiving his present, 386. 

Egotism, why so unpopular In conversation, 
and so popular in writing, i. 164. 

Elephants, use of, in war in India, ii. 93. 

Eliot, Sir John, i. 199, 200 ; his Treatise on Go- 
vernment, 200 } died a martyr to liberty, 200. 
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Elizabeth (Queen), fallacy entertained respect- 
ing the persecntions under her, 1. 63, 64; her 
penal laws, 54: condition of the working 
classes in her reign, 116. 195; her rapid ad- 
vance of Cecil, 223 ; character of her govern- 
ment, 227, 228. 230. 234 ; a per^cutor though 
herself indifferent, 233, 234 ; her early notice 
of Bacon, 353 ; her favour towards Essex, 
357; factions at the close of her reign, 
352, 353. 3G6 ; her pride and temper, 361 ; and 
death, 366 ; progress in knowledge since her 
days, ii, 129 ; her Protestantism, 140. 

Kllenborough.Lord, counsel forHastings,ii.235. 

Elphinstoue, Lord, ii. 127. 

Elwes, ii. 312. 

Elwood. Milton’s friend, allusion to, I. 28. 

Emigration of Puritans to America, 1. 204. 

’Emigration to Ireland under Cromwell, ii. 12. 

Empires, extensive, often more flourishing after 
a little pruning, i. 239. 

England, her progress in civilization due to the 
people, i. 121 ; her physical and moral con- 
dition In the 15th century, 193, 194; never 
so rich and powerful as since the loss of her 
American colonies, 239 ; conduct of, in re- 
ference to the Spanish succession, 247, 248 ; 
successive steps of her progress, 322, 323 ; in- 
fluence of her revolution on the human race, 
323. 340 ; her situation at the Restoration 
compared with France at the restoration of 
Louts XVIII., 324, 325 ; her situation in 1678, 
327. 329. 331 ; character of her public men at 
the later part of the 17th century, ii. 4, 5 ; 
difference in her situation under Charles II. 
and under the Protectorate, 14; her fertility in 
heroes and statesmen, 83.; her language, 131. 

English (the), in the 16th century a free people, 
i. 227, 228 ; their character, 328. 331. 

English plays of the age of Elizabeth, i. 164. 
Englishman,” Steele’s, ii. 352. 

Enlightenment, its increase not necessarily 
unfavourable to Catholicism, ii. 128. 

Enthusiasts, dealings of the Churches of Rome 
and of England with them, 11. 141 — 143. 

Epicureans, their peculiar doctrines, i. 393. 

Epicurus, the lines on his pedestal, i. 392, 

Elpitaphs, Latin, i. 186. 

Rrcilla, Alonzo de, a soldier poet, i. 238. 

Essay on Government, Sir W. Temple’s, li. 22. 

Essays, Lord Bacon’s, 1. 359. 368. 388. 408. 413. 

Essex, Earl of, i. 235 : his character, popularity, 
and favour with Elizabeth, 357, 858. 372; his 
political conduct, 358, 359 ; his friendship for 
Bacon, 358, 359. 362, 372 ; his conversation 
with Robert Cecil, 359 ; pleads for Bacon’s 
marriage With Lady Hatton, 360. 376 ; his 
expedition to Spain, 359; his faults, 360, 361. 
372 ; decline of his fortunes, 361 ; his admi- 
nistration in Ireland, 360 ; Bacon’s faithless- 
ness to him, 361 ; his trial and execution, 
362 ; ingratitude of Bacon towards him, 360— 
365. 373 ; feeling of King James towards him, 
367; his resemblance to Buckingham, 372,373. 

Essex, Earl of, {temp. Ch. I.) i. 217, 218. 

Etherege, Sir George, ii. 150. ^ 

Euripides, Milton’s admiration of him, i» 7} 
emendation of a passage of, 171, note. 

Europe, state of, at the peace of Utrecht, i. 262 ; 
want of union in, to arrest the designs of 
Louis XIV., ii. 15; the distractions of, sus- 
pended by the treaty of Nimeguen, 26 ; its 
progress during the last 7 centuries, 311. 

Evelina, Madame D’Arblay’s, specimens of her 
style from, li. 316, 316. 

Evelyn, ii. 14. 

Evils, natural and national, 1.109. 

Exchequer, fraud of the Cabal ministrv In 
closing it, ii. 23. 

VoL. IL 


F. 

Fable (a) of Pilpay, i. 122. 

Fairfax, reserved for him and Cromwell to ter- * 
minate the civil war, i. 217. 

Falkland, Lord, his conduct in respect to the 
bill of attainder against Stratford, i. 65 ; his 
character a^^ a politician, 72 ; at the head of 
the Constitutional Royalists, 211. 

Family Compact (the) between Franco and 
Spam, i. 262 ; ii. 376. 

Favourites, royal, always odious, ii. 377. 

Female Quixote (the), ii. 317. 

F6nelon, his morality in Telemachus, ii. 153. 

Ferdinand II. devoted to Catholicism, ii. 140. 

Ferdinand VII., resemblance between him and 
Charles I. of England, i. 216. 

Fictions, literary, i. 28. 

I Fidelity of the sepoys towards Clive, ii. 92. 

Fielding, his contempt for Richardson, ii. 292 ; 
case from his ” Amelia,” amiiogous to Addi 

I son’s treatment of Steele, 339. 

Filicaja, Vincenzio, ii. 334. 

Finance, Southey’s theory of, t. 106—108. 

Finch,Ghief Justice, i. 203; flies to Holland, 208. 

I Fine arts (the), in Italy in the 14th century, i. 33; 

I decline in England afler the civil war, 270 ; 

I government should promote them, ii. 78. 

Fletcher, the dramatist, ii. 152. 157. 

Florence, state of, in the 14th century, i. 32, 
33 ; its History, by Machiavelli, 50 ; com- 
pared with Edinburgh, ii. 145. 

Foote, Charles, his stage character of an Anglo- 
Indian grandee, ii. 120; his mimicry, 311; 
his inferiority to Garrick, 311. 

Forde, Colonel, ii. 109. 111. 

Forms or government, i. 184, 18.5. 

I Fox, the House of. See Holland, Lord. 

Fox, Charles James, comparison of his His- 
tory of James II. with Mackintosh’s History 
of the Revolution, i. 310 ; his style, 31 1 ; cha- 
racteristic of liis oratory, 312 ; his bodily and 
mental constitution, ii. 177, 178 ; his cham- 
pionship of arbitrary measures, and defiance 
of public opinion, 178; his change after the 
death of his father, 179 ; clamour raised 
against his India Bill, and his defence of it, 
227 ; his alliance with Burke, and call for 
peace with the American republic, 228 ; his 
powerful party, 230 ; his conflicts with Pitt, 
230 ; his motion on the charge against Hast- 
ings, 231 ; his appearance on the trial, 235 ; 
his rupture with Burke, 239. 

Fox, Henry, sketch of his political character, 
i. 294. 300 ; accepts office, 302, 303 ; directed to 
form an administration in concert with Chat- 
ham, 303. 306 ; applied to by Bute to ma- 
nage the House of Commons, ii. 379, 380 ; 
his private and public qualities, 379 ; bo- 
comes leader of the House of Commons, 
380 ; obtains his promised peerage. 383. 

France, illustration from the history of, since 
the Revolution, i. 85 ; ner condition in 1712 
and in 1832, 260 ; her state at the restoration 
of Louis XV 111., 324 ; enters into a compact 
with Spain against England. 373 ; recognizes 
the independence of the United States, 405. 

Francis, Sir Philip, councillor under the Re- 
gulating Act for India, ii. 196 ; his character 
196 : probability of his being the author of 
the Letters of Junius, 196, 197 ; opposes Hast- 
ings, 198. 205 ; his patriotic feeling, and re- 
conciliation to Hastings, 207 ; opposes the 
arrangement with Impey, 210; renews his 
quarrel with Hastings, 210 ; duel with Hast- 
ings, 211 ; returns to England, 212 ; his en- 
trance iQ|p the House of Commons and 
character 228. 231 ; his speech relat- 

E E 
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ing to Cheyte Sing, 231 ; excluded from the 
Impeachmom cotmnittce, 234. 

<• Fif«ncis, the Emperor, ii. 3G7. 

Franklin, Benjamin, ii. 129 ; hia admiration for 
Mils Burney, 297. 

Franks, rapid fall of their dominion after the 
death of Charlemagne, ii.88. 

Frederic 1., iii. 201. 

Frederic II., ii. M9. 

Frederic the Great, review of bis Life and 
by Thomas Cdmpbell, ii. 244 — 28G ; 
notice of the House of Brandenhurgh, 244 ; 
birth of Frederic, 240 ; his father’s conduct to 
him, 246 ; iiis taste for music, 240 ; his deser- 
tion and imprisonment, 247 ; ins release, 247; 
his favourite abode and amusements, 247 ; 
his education, 247 ; his exclusive admiration 
lor French writers, 248 ; ins veneration for 
ihe genius of Voltaire, 249 , his correspond- 
ence with him, 249 ; his accession, 250 ; his 
character little understood, 251 ; his true 
character, 252 ; he determines to Invade Si- 
lesia, 252 ; prepares for war, 252 ; commences 
hostilities, 253 ; his perfidy. 2.^3: occupies 
Silesia, 253 ; his first battle, 254 ; Ids change 
of policy, 255 ; gains the battle of (3iotusuz, 
255; Silesia ceded to liim, 255; his whimsical 
conferences with Voltaire, 256 ; recommences 
hostilities, 256; his retreat from Bohemia, 
25€ ; his victory at Hoheniriedberg, 257 ; his 
part in the treaty of Aix.la-Chapelle, 257 ; 
public opinion respecting his political cha- 
racter, 257 ; his application to business, 257 ; 
his bodily exertions, 2o8 ; general principles 
of his government, 258 ; his economy, 260 ; 
his character as an administrator, e59; la- 
bours for cheap and speedy justice, 260 ; re- 
ligious persecution unknown under him, 269; 
vices of his administration, 260 ; his com- 
mercial policy, 260 ; his passion for directing 
and regulating, 261 ; his contempt for the 
German language, 261 ; his ashociates at 
I’otsdam, 261 ; his talent for sarcasm, 263 ; 
invites Voltaire to Berlin, 264; their singular 
friendship, 265, ei seq.j union of France, 
Austria, and Saxony, against him, 271; he 
anticipates his ruin, 272 ; extent of his peril, 
273 ; he occupies Saxony, 273 ; defeats Mar- 
shal Brown at Lowositz, 274; gains the battle 
of Prague, 274 ; loses ttu; battle of Kolin, 275 ; 
hb victory at Leuthen, 278 ; its effects, 279; 
his subsequent victories, 2H0-286. 

Frederic William I., ii. 245; his character, 
245 ; his ill-regukted mind, 245 ; his ambition 
to form a brigade of giants, 245 ; his feeling 
about his troops, 245 ; his hard and savage 
temper, 246; his conduct to his son Frederic, 
246, 247 ; his de.itli, 2-50. 

Free inquiry, right of, iu religious matters, ii. 
69, 70. 

French Revolution (the), and tho Reformation, 
analogy between, i. 224, 225. 

Funds, national. See Mational Debt. 

G. 

Gabrielli the singer, ii. 290. 

Galileo, ii. 180. 

Galway, Lord, commander of the allies in Spain 
in 1704, i. 2.50. 254 ; defeated at Almanza, 256. 

Ganges, highway of commerce, ii. 98. 

Garden of Eden, pictures of, in old Bibles, i, 
155 ; painting of by a gifted master, 155. 

Garrick, David, hlsacquaintanco with Johnson, 
1 • 178 ; his power of amusing children, ii. 289; 
his advice as to Crisp’s tragedy of Virginia, 
292 ; hb pow'er of imitation, 31 1 . 

Garth, his epilogue to Cato, ii. 348. 


Gay attends Addison on his deathbed, ii. 3.09. 

Geneva, Addison’s visit to, ii.330. 

Genoa, Addison’s admiration of, ii. 328 ; its de- 
cay owing to Catholicism, 144. 

“ Gentleman Dancing-Master” produced, il 
160; its best scenes suggested by Calderon, 161. 

Geometry, comparative estimate of, by Plato 
and by Bacon, i. 394. 

George I., his accession, i. 261. 

George II., political state of the nation in his 
time, i. 94 ; his resentment against Chatham, 
297 ; compelled to accept him, 297 ; his efforts 
for the protection ol Hanover, 300, 301 ; his 
relations towards his ministers, 305 — 308 ; 
reconciled to Chatham, il 366; his death, 366 ; 
his character, 367. 

George III., his accession the commencement* 
of a new historic era, i. 93., ii. 361.366 : 
cause of the discontents iu the early part ot 
his reign, i. 94; his partiality to Clive, ii. 
124 ; bright prospects at his accession, 20.5. 
361. 367 ; bis interview with Miss Burney, 
299 ; hb opinions of Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Shakspeare, 299 ; his partizanship for Hast- 
ings, 305 ; his illness, 305, 306 ; the history ol 
the first ten years of his reign but Imperfectly 
known, 361 ; his characteristics, 368, 369 ; his 
favour to Lord Bute, 369 ; his notions Oi 
govei’nnient, 369 ; slighted for Chatham at 
the Lord Mayor’s dinner, 374 ; receives tlie 
resignation of Bute, and appoints George 
Grenville, 383, 384 ; his treatment by Gren- 
ville, 386 ; his aversion to his ministers, 387 ; 
his iUnes.s, 388 ; disputes on the regency 
question, 389 ; inclined to enforce the Ame- 
rican Stamp Act, 393 ; the “ King’s friends," 
394, 395 ; his unwilling consent to the repeal 
of tho Stamp Act, 395 — 397 ; dismisses 
RockingViam, and appoints Chatham, 398. 

George IV., ii. 234. 

Georgies, Addison’s translation of the, ii. 322. 

Germany, the literature of, little known in 
England sixty or seventy years ago, li. 326. 

Germany, Addison’s ramble in, 38(J. 

Ghizni, peculiarity of tho campaign of, il 193. 

Ghosts, Johnson’s belief in, i. 183. 

Gibbon, his alleged conver.sion to Mahomc- 
danism, i. 168, 169 ; his success as an histo- 
rian, 311 ; his presence at the trial of H.i.-Nt- 
ings, il. 2;t4 ; unlearned his native English, 
315. 

Gibraltar,! capture of, by Sir G. Rooko, i. 250. 

Gifl'ard, Lady, ii. 16, 17. 43 ; her death, 49. 

Gifford, Byron’s admiration of, i. 1-59. 

Gladstone, W. E., review of " Tlie State in 
its Relations with the Church,” ii. ,50—83; 
quality of his mind, 51 ; grounds on which he 
rests liis case for the defence of the Churcli, 
52; his doctrine that the duties of govern- 
ment are patennii, 54 ; specimen of his argu- 
ments, .54, 55 ; his argument that the proieis. 
sion of anational religion is imperative, .56, .57. 
•59 ; in consequence of his reasoning, 61— f.fi. 

Gleig, Rev. G. R., review of hb Life of War- 
ren Hastings, li. 181—244. 

Godfrey, Sir E. i. 330. 

Godolphin, Lord, his conversion to Whig- 
gism, i. 259 ; engages Addison to write a 
poem on the battle of Blenheim, li. ,332. 

Godolphin and Marlborough, their policy soon 
after the accession of Queen Anne, n. 331. 

Goezman, his bribery as a member of parlia- 
ment of Paris by Beaumarchais, i. 387. 

Gold.sinith, i. 176 ; uujuj.t to estimate him by 
his History of Greece, li. 181. 

Goordas, son of Nuncomar, his appointment 
as treasurer of the household, ii. 191. 

Gorcc, conquest of, i. 307. 
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Gorhamburjr, the country^ residence of Lord 
Bacon, i. 377. 

Government, various forms of, 1. 184, 185; 
change', mits form sometimes not felt till long 
after, 239 ; tlie science of, experimental and 
progressive, 200. 318, 319 ; examination of 
Mr. Gladstone’s treatise on the Philosophy 
of, ii. 60. 75 ; doctrines of Southey on the 
duties and ends of, stated and examined, i. 
109 — 114; its conduct in relation to infidel 
publications, 115; its proper functions, ii. 
155, 156. 

Grafton, Duke of, Secretary of State under 
Lord llockinghum, ii. 392 ; First Lord of the 
Treasury under Chatham, 399 ; joined the 
Bedfords, 403. 

Granby, Marquis of, liis character, ii. 111. 

Grand Alliance against the Bourbons, i- 247. 

Grand Remonstrance, debate on and passing ol 
it, i. 211. 

Granville, Lord. See Carteret, Lord. 

Gray, his want of appreciation of Johnson, ii. 
292 ; his Latin verses, 327; his unsuccessful 
application for a professorship, 378. 

“ (freat Commoner,” the designation of Lord 
Chatham, i. 309. ii.3G5. 

Greece, its history compared with that of Italy, 
i. 34 ; its degradation and rise in modern 
times, 151 ; instances of the corruption of 
judge.s in tVie ancient commonwealths ol, 332, 
.383 ; its literature, ii. 132. 

Greek drama, its origin, i. 7; compared with 
the English plays of the age ol Klizabetli, 1.54. 

Greeks, iliffercnce between them and the Ko- 
mans, i. 37 ; ihoir social condition compared 
with that of the iLaliaus of the middle ages, 
47; their position and character in the 12th 
century, 6.'39. 

Gregory XIII., his austerity aud zeal, ii. 138. 

Grenville, George, his character, ii. 372, 373 ; 
entrusted with the lead in the (’ominous un- 
der the Bute administration, 375 ; liis sup- 
port of the proposed tax on cider, 382 ; his 
nickname of “Gentle Shepherd,” 382; ap- 
pointed prime minister, 384 ; his opinions, 
384 ; character of his public acts, 3H4 : his 
treatment of the king, 386 ; his deprivation 
of Henry Conway of his regiment, 387 ; pro- 
posed the imposition of stamp duties on the ' 
North American colonies 388 ; his embar- 
rassment on the question of a regency, 389 ; 
his triumph over the king, 390 ; Superseded 
by Lord Rockingham and his friends, 392 ; 
popular demonstration against him on the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, 396; deserted b\ 
the Bedfords, 403; his parnphlf f .rcain'f ;5 
Rockiughams, 404; his rci o-n ili..t:<i:i w .: 
Chatham, 404 ; hi.s death, 405. 

Grenvilles (the), ii. 3f)5 ; Richard Lord Tem- 
ple at their head, 3()5. 

Greville, Fulk, patron of Dr. Buniey% his cha- 
racter, ii. 288. 

Grey, Earl, ii. 236. 

Grey, Lady Jane, her high classical acquire- 
ments, i. 3.52. 

“ Grievances,” popular, on occasion of Wal- 
pole’s fall, i. 280, 281. 

Grub Street, i. 181. 

Guadaloupe, fall of, i. 307. 

Guardian (the), its birth, ii. 347 ; its discon- 
tinuance, 349. 

Guelfs (the), their success greatly promotcil by 
the ecclesiastical power, i, 31. 

Guicciardini, i. 220. 

Guicowar, its interpretation, ii. 206. 

(iuise, Henry, Duke of, his conduct on the day 
iTf the barricades at Paris, i. 362 ; his resem- 
blances to Essex, 362. j 
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Gunpowder, its inventor and the date of its 
discovery unknown, i. 392. 

Gustavus Adolphus, ii. 141. 


H. 

Habeas Corpus Act, ii. 36. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, his integrity, 1. 220. 370. 

llnlilax. Lord, a trimmer both by intellect and 
by constitution, ii. 37 ; compared with Shattes- 
bury, 38; his political tiacts, 38 ; his orato- 
rical powers, 38 ; the king’s dislike to him, 
39; his recommendation of Addison to (ilo- 
dolphin, 332 ; sworn of the Pnvy Council of 
Queen Anne, 335. 

Hallam, Mr,, review of hi.s Constitutional His- 
tory of England, i. 61_98 ; his qualifications 
as a historian, 52 ; bis style, 52 ; character of 
his Constitutional History, 52; his imparti- 
ality, 53, 51. 85 ; his dcscrlptfon of the pro- 
ceedings of the third parlumiint of Charles 
I„ and the measures which followed its dis- 
.solutioii,Gl ; his remarks on the impeachment 
ol StrafToid, CtS, 64 ; on the proceedings of the 
Long Parliament, and on the question of the 
justice of the civil war, 65-77 ; his opinion 
on the nineteen propositions of the Long 
Parliament, 73 ; on the vote of the crown on 
<icts of parliament, 74 ; on the control over 
the army, 74 ; on the treatment of Laud, 
and on his correspondence with Strafford, 76 ; 
on the executi(-n of Charles 1., 78 ; his par- 
allel between (bom w cU and Napoleon, 81 ; 
Ins character ol ('larendon, 89. 

U.imiltpn, Gerard, his celebrated single speech, 
I. 3i)2 ; his effective speaking in the Irish 
l\u 1 lament, u. 339. 

Hammond, Henry, uncle of Sir William Tem- 
ple, his designation by the new Cxoninn sec- 
taries, ii. 7. 

Hampden, John, his conduct in the ship-money 
affair approved by the Royalists, i, 62 ; effect 
of las lo&s on the Parliamentary cause, 77. 
219; review of Lord Nugent’s Memorial of 
him, 190; his public and private character, 
191 , 192 ; Baxter’s testimony to his excellence, 
192; his urigen and early history, 192; took 
hi8 seat in the House ol Commons in 1621, 
193 ; joined the ojiposition to iho Court, 193 ; 
his fir-:! riT ' .r.irce .'is a i'”.h'ic man, 196 : his 
first 'i.i .u'u.rt ■< iimu.i'ii'en'al pi iiiciple of the 
Constitution, 198; committed to prison, 198; 
set at liberty, and re-elected for Wendover, 
198; his retirement, 199; his rornembrance 
ot hi.s })ersecuted friends, 199.; his letters 
to Sir John Elliot, 199; Clarendon’s charac- 
ter of him as a debater. 190. 208 ; letter from 
him to Sir Joliii Eliot, 260 ; his acquirements, 
191. 200; death of his wile, 200; his resist- 
ance to the assess ment fur ship-moneyj 203, 
204 ; Strafford’s hatred of him, 204 ; his in- 
tention to leave England, 204 ; his return for 
Buckinghamshire in the fifth parlument of 
Charles I., 205 ; his motion on the subject of 
the king’s message, 206 ; his election by two 
constituencies to the Parliament, 207; 

character of his .speaking, 208; his opinion 
on the bill for the attainder of Strafford, 209 ; 
Lord Clarendon’s testimony to hi.s modera- 
tion, 209; hi.-, mission to Scotland, 2H); Ins 
comliict in the House of Commons on the 
passing of tlie Grand Remonstrance, 211 ; his 
impeachment ordered by the king, 212 — 214 ; 
returns in triumph to the House, 214 ; his 
resolution, 215 ; raised a regimcni in Buck- 
inghamshire. 217 ; contrasted wdth Essex, 
2l8 ; hiseut 'unter with Rupert at Chalgrove 
E £ 2 
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!il9: h\8 death and bvwval, 219 ; effect of hU 
death on his party* 219. 

Dtnover, Chatham's invective against the 
favoitt* shown to, by George U., i. 297. 

Harcourt, French ambassador to the court of 
Charles 11. of Spain, i. 243. 

Hardwicke, Earl of, ii. 366; High Steward of 
the University of Cambridge, 376 ; his views 
of the policy of Chatliam, 371. 

Harley, Robert, i. 179 •, his accession to 
power (in 1710), 269 *, censure on him by 
Lord Mahon, 260 ; his kindness for men of 
genius, ii. 172; his unsuccessful attempt to 
rally the Tories in 1707, 335 ; his advice to 
the queen to dismiss the Whigs, 343. 

Harrison’s Introduction to Holinshed, on the 
condition of the working classes in the reign 
of Queen Eliaabeth, i. 116. 

Ila.'^tings, Warren, review of Mr. Gleig’s Me- 
moirs of his life, ii. 18I<— 244 ; his pedigree, 
182 ; his birth, and the death of his father 
and mother, 182 ; taken charge of by his 
uncle and sent to Westminster school, 183; 
sent as a writer to Bengal, his position there, 
184 ; events which originated his greatness, 
184 ; becomes a member of council at Cal- 
cutta, 184 ; his character in pecuniary trans- 
actions, 185. 224 ; his return to England, 
generosity to his relations, and loss of his 
moderate fortune, 186; his plan for the cul- 
tivation of Persian literature at Oxford, 186 ; 
his interview with Johnson, 186 ; his appoint- 
ment as member of council at Madras, and 
voyage to India, 186 ; his attachment to the 
Baroness Imhoff, 186; his judgment and vig- 
our at Madras, 187 ; his nominationoto the 
head of the government at Bengal, 187 ; his 
relation with Nuncomar, 189, 190 ; his em- 
barrassed finances and means to relieve them, 
192. 212; his principle of dealing with hts 
neighbours and the excuse for him, 192 ; his 
proceedings towards the Nabob and the Great 
Mogul, ‘192, 193; his sale of territory to the 
Nabob of Oude, 193 ; his refusal to interfere 
to stop the barbarities of Sujah Dowlah, 195 ; 
his great talents for administration. 195. 221 ; 
his disputes with the members ot the new 
council, 195 ; his measures reversed, and the 
powers of government taken from him, 198 ; 
charges preferred against him, 199 ; his pain- 
ful situation, and appeal to England, 199 ; 
examination of his conduct* 202 ; his letter 
to Dr. Johnson, 203 ; his condemnation by 
the Directors, 203 ; his resignation tendered 
by his agent and accepted* 204 ; his marriage 
and reappointment, 205; his importance to 
England at that conjuncture, 206. 211 ; his 
great influence, 211* 212; his financial em. 
barrassment and designs for relief, 213. 215 ; 
his transactions with and measures against 
Cheyte Sing, 215 ; his perilous situation In 
Benares, 216, 217 ; his treatment of the Nabob 
Vizier, 218 ; his treatment of the Begums of 
Oude* 218 — 220 ; close of his administration* 
220 ; remarks on his system* 221—225 ; his 
reception in England, 225 ; preparations for 
his impeachment, 22.5—229 ; his defence at 
the bar of the House* 230 ; brought to the 
bar of the Peers, 233, 234 ; his appearance on 
his trial, his counsel* and his accusers, 235 ; 
his arraignment by Burke, 235, 236 ; narrative 
of the proceedings against him, 237-— 240 ; 
expenses of his trial, 240 ; his last inter- 
ference in politics, 241 ; his pursuits and 
amusements at Daylesford, 242 ; his appear- 
ance at the bar of the House of Commons* 
242 i his reception at Oxford, 243 ; sworn of 
the Privy Council* and gracious reception by 


the Prince Regent, 243 ; his presentation to 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia, 243 ; his death, 243 * summary of 
his character, 243, 244. 

Hatton, liady, i. 360 ; her manners and temper, 
360 ; her marriage with Sir Edward Coke, 
360. 

Havannah, capture of, ii. 374. 

Hawke, Admiral, his victory over the French 
fleet under Conflans, ii 307. 

Heathcote, Sir Gilbert, 701. 

“ Heathens’* (the) of Cromwell’s time, i. 2-5. 
Heathfleld, Lord, ii. 234. , 

Hebrew writers (the), resemblance of JEschy- 
lus to, i. 7. 

Hebrides (the), Johnson^ visit to, i. 188; his 
letters from, 189. 

Hedges, Sir Charles, Secretary of State, ii.334. 
Helvetiiis, allusion to, i. 3. 

Henry IV. of France, ii. 59 ; twice abjured 
Protestantism from interested moiives, 140. 
Henry VII., effects of his accession, i. 93. 
Henry VIII., i. .59; his position between the 
Catholic and Protestant parties, 231. 
Hephzibah, an allegory so called, i. 138. 
Heresy, remarks on, if. 60 — 66. 

Heroic couplet (the), its mechanical nature, ii. 
322, 323 ; specimen from Ben Jonson, 323 ; 
from Hoole, 323 ; its rarity before the lime 
of Pope* 323. 

Hesiod, his complaint of the corruption of the 
judges of Ascra, i. 382. 

Hesse Darmstadt, Prince of, commanded the 
land forces sent against Gibraltar in 1794* 
i. 250 ; accompanies Peterborough on his ex- 

S edition, 252 •* his death at tlie capture of 
lonjuich* 253. 

High Commission Court, Its abolition, i. 208. 
Highgate. death of Lord Bacon at, i. 388. 
Hindoo Mytholo^, ii. 130. 

Hindoos, iheir character compared with other 
nations, ii. 189 ; their position and feeling 
towards the people of Central Asia, 193 ; 
their mendacity and perjury, 198 ; their view 
of forgery, 200 ; importance attached by 
them to ceremonial practices, 201 ; their po- 
verty compared with the pe^lo of England, 
208 ; their feelings against English law, 208, 
209. 

Historical romance, as distinguished from true 
history, i. 52. 

History, asf-. distinguished from historical ro- 
mance, i. 52; its uses, 188; Johnson’s con- 
tempt for it, 188; qualifications for writing 
It, 311. 314, 315. 

History of the Popes of Rome during the 16th 
and 17th centuries, review of Ranke’s, ii. 127 
—149. 

Hobbes, Thomas, his influence on the two suc- 
ceeduig generations, i. 377 j Malbrauche's 
opinion of him* ii. 326. 

Honenlohe, Prince, ii. 130. 

Holbach, Baron, his supper parties, ii. 149. 
Holderness, Earl of, his resignation of office, 
ii. 371. 

Holkar, origin of the House of, ii. 206. 
Holland, allusion to the rise of, i. 239; governed 
with almost regal power by John de Witt, ii. 
14 ; its apprehensions of the designs of 
France, 16 ; its defensive alliance with Eng- 
land and Sweden, 17, 18. 

Holland House, beautiful lines addressed to it, 
ii. 180 ; its interesting associations, 180 ; Ad- 
dison’s abode and death there, 357—360, 
Holland, Lord, review of his opinion as re- 
corded in the journals of the House of Lords, 
ii. 176—181 ; his family, 176; his nubile life* 
17B ; his philanthropy* 180 ; feelings with 
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which his Tnetnory is cherished, IftO ; his 
hospitality at Holland House, 181 ; his win- 
ning manners and uprightness, 181 ; his last 
lines, 181. 

Hollis, Mr., committed to prison by Charles I., 

i. l‘J!); his impeachment, 212. 

Hoi well, Mr., his presence of mind in the 
Black Hole, ii. 9y ; cruelty of the Nabob to 
him, 100. 

Homo, John, patronage of, by Bute, ii. 378. 

Homer, difierence between his jmetry and 
Milton’s, i. G; one of the most “correct” 
poets, 153 ; Pope’s translation of his de- 
scription of a moonlight night, 153 ; his de- 
scriptions of war, ii. 332 — 334. 

Hooker, his faulty style, ii. 22. 

Hoole, specimen of his heroic couplets, ii. 323 ; 
Horace, Bentley’s rotes on, ii. 48. 

Hosein, son of All, festival to his memory, 

ii. 93 ; legend of his death, 93. 

Hospitals, objects for which they are built, 

ii. 78. 

Hough, Bishop, ii. 32G. 

House of Commons (the). Increase of Its 
power, i. 93, 94, 98 ; change in public feeling 
in respect to its privileges, 9> ; its responsi- 
bility, 96; commencement of the practice of 
buying of votes in, 275 ; corruption in, not 
necessary to the Tudors, 275 ; increase of its 
influence after the Kevolution, 278 ; how to 
be kept in order, 27G. 

Hurne, Havid, his description of the violence 
of parties before the Kevolution, i. 343. 

Humour, that of Addison' compared with that 
of Swift and Voltaire, ii. 341,342. 

Hungarians, their incursions into Lombardy, 
ii. 88. 

Hunt, Leigh, review of his edition of the Dra- 
matic Works of Wycherley, Congreve. Van- 
brugh, and Farquhar, ii. 140—175 ; his merits 
and faults, 140 ; his qualifications as an 
editor, 140 ; his ajtpreciatlon of Shakspeare, 
Spenser, Dryden, and Addison, 149. 

Huntingdon, Countess of, ii. 143. 

Huntington, William, ii. 121. 

Hutchinson, Mrs,, ii. 11. 

Hyde, Mr., his nonduct in the House of Com- 
mons, i. 206 ; at the head of the Constitu. 
tional Royalists, 210; voted for Sirafford’h 
attainder, 209. See also Clarendon, Lord, 

Hyder Ali, his origin and character, ii. 211 ; his 
invasion of the Carnatic, and«triumphant 
success, 211,212; his progress arrested by 
Sir Eyre Cootc, 212. 


I. 

Hconoclast, Milton’s, allusion to, i. 27. 
Idolatry,!. 10. 11. 

Iliad (the). Pope’s and Tickell’s transl.itions, 
ii. 353. 355. 

Illustrations of Bunyan and Milton by Martin, 

i. 132. 

Imagination, great strength of Jdilton’s, i. 5 ; 

great jiower of Banyan’s, 13.5. 139. 

Imhofl', Baron, his position and circumstances, 

ii. 18G, 187; character and attractions o( his 
wife, and attachment between her and Hast- 
ings, 187. 205. 

Impeachment, of Lord KimboUon, Hampden, 
Pym, and Hollis, i. 212 ; of Hastings, ii. 230 
Impey, Sir Elijah, ii. 183 ; Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, 197 ; his hosti- 
lity to the Council, 200 ; remarks on his trial 
of Nuncomar, 200 — 202; dissolution of his 
friendship with Hastings, 209; his interfer. 
ence in the pi oceedlngs against the Begums, 


219 ; his ignorance of the native dialects, 220, 
note ; condemnation in Parliament of the ar- 
rangement made with him by Hastings, 220. 

Impostors, fertile in g, reforming age, i. IdH. 

Indemnity, bill of, to protect witnesses agaiusit 
Walpole, i. 298. 

India, foundation of the English empire in, i. 
30.S, 309 ; higli civilisatiun of its people, ii.83. 

Induction, method of, not invented by Bacon, 
i. 404 ; utility of its analysis greatly overrated 
by Bacon, 404 ; example of its leading to 
absurdity, 405. 

Indulgences, ii. 134. 

Infidelity, on the treatment of, i. 131 ; its 
powerlessness to disturb the peace of the 
world, ii. 146. 

Inquisition instituted on the suppression of 
the Albigensian heresy, ii. 133; armed with 
powers to suppress the Reformation, 138, 
139. 

Interest, effect of attempts ly government to 
limit the rate of, ii. 155. 

Intolerance, religious, effects of, i. 114. 

Invocation of saints, ii. 130. 

Ireland, rebellion in, in 1640, i. 210; Essex’s 
administration in, 360 ; its condition under 
Cromwell’s government, ii. 11 — 13; its state 
contrasted with that of Scotland, ii. 68; its 
union with England compared with the Per- 
sian fable of King Zohak, 69 ; reason of it.4 
not joining in favour of the Reformation, 134. 
140; danger to England from its discontents, 
206. 

Italian Masque (the), 1. 8. 

Italians, their character in the middle .ages, i, 
37 ; thcii social condition compured with that 
of the ancient Greeks, 48. 

Italy, Slate of, in the dark ages, i. 31 ; progress 
of civilisation and refinement in, 31, etseq., 
its condition under Ciesar Borgia, 44 ; its 
temper at the Reformation, ii. 134,t’/AV^.; 
its slow progress owing to CathoUeisin, 145 ; 
its subjugation, 147 ; revival of the power of 
the church m, 148. 


J. 

” Jackboot,” a popular pun on Bute’s name, ii. 
378. 3 hG 

Jacobin Club, its excesses, ii. 147. 

Jacobins, their origin, i. 225. 

Jacohitism, Addison’s opinion that travelling is 
the bot cure for it,ii. 332. 

James I., i. 60; his folly and weakness, 195, 
196; resembled Claudius Ctesar, 196; court 
paid to him by the English courtiers beiore 
the death of Elizabeth, 36G ; his twofold cha- 
racter, 366 ; his favourable reception of Ba- 
con, 3GG — 36 h , his anxiety for the union of 
England and Scotland, 368 ; his employment 
of Bacon in perverting the laws, 369 ; hi^ fa- 
vours and attachment to Buckingham, 372, 
373; absoluteness of his government, 37-5; 
his summons of a parliament, 378 ; his politi- 
cal blunders, 378, 379 ; his message to the 
Commons on the misconduct of Bacon, 379 ; 
his readiness to make concessions to Rome, 
ii. 140. 

James II., the causes of his expulsion, i. 17 ; 
administration of the law in his time, 88 ; 
Varelst’s portrait of him, 133; his death, and 
acknowledgment by Louis XI V. of his son as 
his successor, 247 ; lavour towards him of 
the High Church party, 333 ; his misgovern- 
mcui, 333; his claWsasa supporter of tole- 
ration, 333v 336 ; his conduct towards Lord 
Rochester, 334 ; his union with Louis XIV., 
E £ 3 
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335 ; his confidential advisers, 335 ; his kind- 
tmss and munificence to Wycherley, 

7araine, Mr., his work on the use of torture in 
Engl^ind, I. 371. note, • 

Teffteys* Judge, his cruelty,!. 334. 

Jemmy Twitcher,’* a nickname of the Earl of 
Sandwich, ii. 386. 

Jenyns, Soame, his notion of happiness in hea- 
ven, il. 342. 

Jerningham, Mr., his verses, ii. 296. 

Jesuitism* its rise, ii. 136 ; its dostructlon of 
Port Royal, 146; its fall and consequences, 
147; its doctrines, 149 ; its theory and prac- 
tice towards heretics, i. 33.5. 

Jesuit.s, order of, Instituted by Loyola, ii. 136 ; 
their character, 137 ; their policyand proceed- 
ings, 137, 138; their doctrines, 137; their 
conduct in the confessional, 1S7 ; their mis- 
sionary activity, 137. 141. 

Jews (the), review of the Civil Disabilifics of, 
i. 140 — 147 ; argument that the Constitution 
would be destroyed by admitting them to 
power, 141, 142 ; the argument that they are 
aliens, 142 ; inconsistency of the law in re- 
spect to them, 142. 143 ; their exclusive spirit 
a natural consequence of their treatment, 
144 ; argument against them, that they look 
forward to their restoration to their own 
country, 144. 146. 

Job, the book of, i, 7. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, review of Croker’s edi- 
tion of Boswell’s Life of, i. 165—190; his 
Lives of the Poets, 157 ; his objection to Ju- 
venal’s Satires, 170 ; his^peculiarities, 178. 
183 ; condition of literary men at the tune of 
his settling in Londtm, 178—180 ; lift diffi- 
culties, 181 ; his elevation, 181 ; peculiarity 
of his intellect, 183; his credulity, 183; his 
religious sentiments, 184; his opinion on 
forms of government, 184, 18.5 ; his judgments 
on books, 185; narrowness of his views of 
society, 187 ; his visit to the Hebrides, 188 : 
his style, 189. ii. 315; his club-ruom, i. 190; 
singularity of his destiny, 190 ; desnltorim's.s 
of his studies, 134 ; his admiration of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 134; hi.s bigotry, 31.5; 
his definitions of Excise and Pensioner, 34 > ; 
compan.son of his political writings, with 
those of Swift, ii.44; language he hold o( 
Lord Clive, 121 ; his praise of Congreve’s 
“Mourning Bride,’’ 167.173; hi.s interview 
with Hastings, 186 ; his friendship with Dr. 
Burney, 289; his ignorance of music, 289 ; 
his want of apiirpciat-oM of Gray, 292 ; his, 
position with ti; ■ ■|■l•'..:es, 296 ; his fondness 
for Miss Burney, and approbation of her 
book, 296 ; his injustice to Kidding, 296; 
his irritability, 296 ; his benevolence, 296 ; 
his death, 29H. 

Johnsonese, i. 189. ii. 315. 

Jones, Inigo, ii. 317. 

Jones, Sir William, 1 . 172. 

Jonson, Ben, i. 42; his “ Hermogenes,” ICl ; 
his description of Lord Bacon’s eloquence, 
3-56 ; his verses on tile celebration of Bacon’s 
sixtieth year, 377 : his tribute to Bacon, 388 ; 
his description of humours in character, ii. 
312 ; specimen of his heroic couplets, 312. 

Joseph IL, his reforms, ii. 64. 

Judges (the), condition of their tenure of office, 
i. 74 ; formerly accustomed to receive gilts 
from suitors, 382— 384 ; how their corruption 
is generally detected, 386 ; integrity required 
from them, ii. 202. 

Judgment, private, Milton’s defence of the right 
of, i. 26. 

Judicial bench, its character in the time of 
James IL, i. 88. 


Junius, Letters of, arguments In favour of tbeir 
having been written by Sir Philip Francis, 
ii. 196 ; their effects, 404. 

Juvenal’s Satires, Johnson’s objection to them, 
i. 170 ; their impurity, ii. 150. 


K. 

Kenrick, William, ii.296. 

Kimbolton, Lord, his impeachment, 1. 212. 

“ King’s Friends,’’ the faction of the, ii. 394 — 
397. 399. 

Kii-CatCIub, Addison’s introduction to the, 
ii. 3.30. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, i. 271 ; Addison’s lines to 
liira, ii. 341. 

“ Knights,’’ comedy of the, ii. 9. 

Kniperdoluigand Robespierre, analogy between 
thfir followers, i. 226. 

Knowledge, advancement of society in-, i. 260, 


L. 

Labour, -division of, ii. ,53 ; effect of attempts 
by government to limit llie liours of, 154. 

Labouring classes (fhe), tlinr condition in 
England and on the Continent, i. 118 ; in the 
Unitetl States, 119. 

Labourdonnais, his talents, ii. 86 ; Ids treat- 
ment by the French government, 12.5. 

La Fontaine, allusion to, i. 176. 

Lai la Rookh, i. 410. 

Lally, Governor, his treatment by the French 
government, ii. 125. 

Lamb, Charles, his defence of the Dramatists 
of the Re.storation, ii. 152, 153 ; his kind 
nature, 153. 

I«unpoou.«, Pope’s, ii. 355. 

Liioca.^ter. Dr., his patronage of Addison, ii. 
320. 

Langton, Mr., his admiration of Miss Burney, 
il, 296. 

Languedoc, description of it in the 1 2th cen- 
tury, ii. I.)!, 132; destruction of its pro- 
sperity' and literature by the Normans, 132. 

Lansdowne. Lord, his friendship for Hastings, 
il. 227. 

Latimer, Hugh, his popularity in London, 1. 
383. 385. 

Latin poetl.'s, Boi lean’s praise of, ii. 327 ; ex- 
cellence of Milton’s, i. 5. 

Latuiity, Croker’s crif.icisins on, i. 170. 

Laud, Arclibi.shop, his tieatmeiit by the Par- 
liament, i 76; his correspondence with Straf- 
ford, 76 ; his character, 201, 202 ; his diary, 
201 ; his impeachment and imprisonment, 
208 ; lu(* rigour against the Puritans, and 
tenderness towards the Catholics, 210. 

Law, its administration in the time of James 
IL, i. 88; its monstrous grievances in India, 
ii. 208—210. 

Lawrence, Major, his early notice of Clive, ii. 
87. 94 ; his abilities, 87. 

Lawrence, Sir J'hnmas, ii. 311. 

Laws, penal, of Elizabeth, i. 53, 64. 

Lawyers, their inconsistencies as advocates and 
legislators, i. 185, 186. 

Learning in Italy, revival of, i. 32, 33 ; causes 
of its decline, 3.5. 

Legerdemain, i. 353. 

Legge, Riglit Hon. H. B., i. 301 ; his return to 
the Exchequer, 303. ii. 366; his dismissal, 
373. 

Legislation, comparative views on, by Plato 
and by Bacon, i. 39ift 
Legitimacy, i. 16 . 
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l.emon, Mr., his discovery of Milton’s Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine, i. 1. 

Lennox, Charlotte, ii. 10. 

Leo X., his character, ii. 138 ; nature of the 
war between him and Luther, 159. 

Letters ot Phalaris, controversy between Sir 
William I’emple and Christcimreh College 
and Bentley upon their merits and genuine- 
ness, ii. 47, 48. 

Libels on the court of George III. in Bute’s 
time, ii. 378. 

Libertinism m the time of Charles II., i. 87. 

Liberty, public, Milton’s support of, l. 20 ; its 
rbse and pmgiess in Italy, 31. 

Lile, human increase in the term of, i. 117. 

Lingard, Dr., his account of the conduct of 
James 11. towards Lord Kocnester, i. 324; 
his ability as a historian, ii. 18 ; his strictures 
on the Triple Alliance, 18. 

Literary men more independent than formerly, 

i. 124 ; their influence, 120, 126 ; abject- 
ness of their condition during the reign of 
George II., 180, 181 ; their importance to 
coTitcnding parties in the reign of Queen 
Anne, 11 . 336; encouragement afforded to by 
the Revolution, 324. 

Literature of the Roundheads, i. 14 ; of the 
Ro 3 alists, 15 ; of Italy in the 14th century, 
32, 33 ; of the Elizabethan age, 235 ; of 
Spain in the 16th century, 237 ; splendid pa- 
tronage of, at the close of thelfth and begin- 
ning of the 18th centuries, 178, 179 ; dis- 
couragement of, on the accession of the 
House of Hanover, 179; importance of clas- 
sical, in the 16th century, 352. 

Litorntiire, German, little known in England 
sixty or seventy years ago, li. 320. 

“ Little Dickey,” a nickname for Norris the 
actor, ii. 359. 

Livy, Di.scourses on, by Machiavelli, i. 46; 
compared with Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, 
48. 

Lyttelton, Lord,!. 311. 

Locke, ii. 129. 

Logan. Mr,, Ins ability in defending Hastings, 

ii. 240. 

Lollardism in England, i. 231. 

London, in the I7th century, i. 213 ; devoted to 
the national cause, 213, 214 ; its public spirit, 
227 ; Its prosperity during the ministry of 
Lord Chatham, 308 ; conduct of, at the Re- 
storation, 327 ; effects of the Great Plague 
upon, h. 14 ; its excitement ohP occasion of 
tlie tax on cider proposed by Bute’s ministry, 
382. 

Long Parliament (the), controversy on its 
merits, i. 17, 18; its first meeting, 61. 207 ; 
its early proceedings, 66, 67 ; its conduct in 
reference to tho civil war, 67 ; its nineteen 
propositions, 73 ; its faults, 75 — 77 ; censured 
by Mr. HaUam,76; its errors in the conduct 
of the war, 77 ; treatment of it by the army, 
78 ; recapitulation ol its acts, 208 ; its attain- 
der of Strafford defended, 209 ; sent Hamp- 
den to Edinburgh to watch the king, 2U> ; 
refuses to surrender the members ordered to 
be impeached, 213; openly defies the King, 
214 ; its condit'.ons of reconciliation, 216. 

Lope, his distinction as a writer and a soldier, 
i. 238. 

Lords, the House of, its position previous to 
the Restoration, i.326; its condition as a de- 
bating assembly in 1770, ii. 179. 

Lorenzo de Medici, state of Italy in his time, 
i. 33. 

I.orenzo de Medici (the younger), dedication 
of Machiavelli’s Prince to him, i. 46. 

Loretto, plunder of, ii. U7. 


“ Love for Love,” by Congreve, ii. 167 : Us 
moral, 171. 

“ Love in a Wood,” when acted, ii. 158. 

Louis XIV., his conduct in respect to the 
Spanish succession, 241—246, et srq. ; his 
acknowledgment, on the death of James 11., 
of tho Prince ol Wales as King of England 
and its consequences, 247 ; sent an army into 
Spain to the assistance of his grandson, 250 ; 
his proceedings in support of his grandson, 
Philip, 250—257 ; his reverses in Germany, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, 258; policy, 
3.35; character of his government, 335, 336; 
his military exploits, ii. 3 ; his projects and 
affected moderation, ii. 15 ; his ill-humour 
at the Triple Alliance, 18 ; his conquest of 
Franche Comte, 18 ; his treaty with Charles, 
23 ; the early part of his reign a time oi 
licence, 15.5 ; his devotion, 325. 

Lduis XV., his government, li. 125. 

Louis XVIIL, restoration of, Compared with 
(hat of Charles II., i. 324. 

I,omsbnrg, fall of, i. 307. 

Loyola, his energy, ii. 136. 143. 

Luther, his declaration against the ancient phi- 
losophy, i. 393 ; sketch ot the contest which 
began with his preaebing against the Indul- 
gences and terminated with the treaty of 
Westphalia, ii. 134—144. 

Lysias, anecdote by Plutarch of his speech for 
the Athenian tribunals, ii. 50. 


' M. 

Macbfirney, original name of the Burney family 
ii. 288. 

Machi.'ivelli, his Works, by Perler, i. 28 ; ge- 
neral odiousness of his name and works, 28, 
29 ; suffered for public liberty, 29 ; his 
elevated sentiments and just views, 29; 
held in high estimation by his contempo- 
raries, 30; state of moral feeling in Italy in 
his time, 31 ; his character as a man, 39; as 
a poet, 39 ; as a dramatist, 40 ; as a states- 
man, 38. 43. 47, 48, 49 ; his Prince, 46; ex- 
cellence ot his precepts, 47 ; his candour, 48 ; 
coinp.irison between bmi and Montesquieu, 
48; his st>le, 49; his levity, 49; his his- 
torical works, 49 ; lived to witness the last 
struggle for Florentine liberty, 60 ; his work 
and character misrepresentetl, 50; his re- 
mains unhoiioured nil long after his death, 
51 ; monument elected to his memory by an 
English nobleman, 51. 

Mackenzie, Mr., his dismissal insisted on by 
Grenville, ii. 390. 

Mackenzie, Henry, his ridicule of the Nabob 
class, ii. 120. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, review of his History 
of the Revolution in England, i. 310—346 ; 
comparison with Fox’s History of James the 
Sccvmd, 310; character of his oratory, 312 ; 
his conversational powers, 313; his qualities 
as historian, 313 ; his vindication from the 
imputations of the editor, 315. 318 — 322 , 
change in his opinions produced by tin; 
French Revolution, 315; his moderation, 
317,318; his historical justice, 322 ; remem. 
brance of him at Holland House, ii. IHl. 

Maclean, Colonel, agent in England for Warren 
Hastings, ii. 199. 204. 

Madras, description of it, ii. 85 ; its capitulation 
to the French, 86; restored to the English, 
87. 

Madrid, enpture of, by the English army, in 
1705, i. 254 
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Magdalen College, treatment of, by James 11., 
f ti . 3*20 ; Addison’s connection with it, 320. 

Mahdmmed Reza Khan, his character, ii. 188 ; 
'selected by Clive, 190 ; his capture, confine- 
ment at Calcutta, and release, 190, 191. 

Mahon, Lord, review of his History of the 
War of the Succession In Spain, 1. 235—264 ; 
his qualities as a historian, 236, 237 ; his ex- 
planation of the financial condition of Spain, 
239 ; his opinions on the Partition Treaty, 
242, 243; his representations of Cardinal 
Porto Cawero, 248 ; his opinion of the peace 
on the exclusion of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, 259 ; his censure of Harley, 260 ; 
and view of the resemblance of the Tories of 
the present day to the Whigs of the Revolu- 
tion, 259, 260. 

Mahrattas, sketch of their history, ii. 88. 206 ; 
expedition against them, 207. 

Maintenon, Madame de, ii. 15.5. 

Malaga, naval battle near, in 1704, i. 250. 

Malcolm, Sir John, review of his Life of Lord 
Clive, H. 83 — 127 ; value of his work, 83 ; his 
partiality for Clive, 101 ; his defence of Clive’s 
conduct towards Omichund, 106. 

Mallet, Davi(L patronage of, by Bute, ii. 378. 

Manchester. Countess of, ii. 325. 

Manchester, Earl of, his patronage of Addison, 
ii. .325. 330. 

Mandeviile, his metaphysical powers, i. 4. 

Mandragola (the), of MachiavelU, i. 40. 

Manilla, capitulation of, ii. 374. 

Mannerism of Johnson, 1. 189. 

Mansfield, Lord, ii. 376 ; his character and ta- 
lents, 1. 298 ; his rejection of, the overtures of 
Newcastle, 303 ; his elevation, 303 ; charficter 
of his speeches, ii. 399; his friendship for 
Hastings, 226. 

Manso, Milton’s epistle to, 1. 5. 

Manufactures and commerce of Italy in the 14th 
century, 1. 32, 33. 

Manufacturing system (the), Southey’s opinion 
upon, i. 103; its effect on the health, 104. 

Manufacturing and agricultural labourers, com- 
parison of their condition, i. 104, 105. 

Marat, his bust substituted for the statues of 
the martyrs of Christianity, ii. 147. 

Marcet, Mrs., her Dialogues on Political Eco- 
nomy, i. 3. 

March, Lord, a persecutor of Wilkes, 11. 38& 

Marino, San, visited by Addison, ii. 328. 

Marlborough, Duchess of, her friendship with 
Congreve, ii. 174 ; her inscription on his mo- 
nument, 175 L her death, i. 296. 

Marlborough, Duke of, i. 92 ; his conversion to 
Whiggisin, 259 ; his acquaintance with the 
Duchess of Cleveland, and commencement of 
his splendid fortune, ii. 159; notice of Addi> 
son’s poem in his honour. 333. 

Marlborough and Godolphin, their policy, ii. 

Marsh, Bishop, his opposition to Calvinistic 
doctrine, ii. 75. 

Martinique, capture of, ii. 374. 

Martin’s illustrations of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and of Paradise Lost, 1. 132, 133. 

Marvel Andrew, ii. 323. 

Mary, Queen, 1. 233. 

Masque, the Italian, i. 8. 

Massinger, allusion to his Virgin Martyr, !. 28 ; 
his fondness for the Roman Catholic Church, 
232; indelicate writing in his dramas, ii. 151. 

Mathematics, comparative estimate of, by Plato 
and by Bacon, 1. 395, 396. 

Maximilian, of Bavaria, ii. 140. 

Maxims, general, their uselessness, i. 47. 

Maynooth, Mr. Gladstone’s obiections to the 
vote of money for, ii 76» 


Mecca, ii. 128. 

Medals, Addison’s Treatise on, ii. 321. 330. 

Medici, Lorenzo de. See Lorenzo do Medici. 

Medicine, comparative estimate of the science 
of, by Plato and by Bacon, i. 397, 398. 

Meer Cossim, his talents, ii. 114 ; his deposition 
and revenge, 114, 

Meer Jaflier, his conspiracy, ii. 102; his conduct 
during the battle of Flassey, 104 ; his pccu* 
niary transactions with Clive, 107 ; his pro- 
ceedings on being threatened by the Groat 
Mogul, 109 ; his fears of the English, and in- 
trigues with the Dutch, 110; deposed and re- 
seated by the English, 114; his*death, 11.'); 
his large bequest to Lord Clive, 119. 

Melancthon, i. 223, 

Memmius, compared to Sir W. Temple, li. 48. 

Memoirs of Sir W, Temple, review of, li. 1 — 49; 
wanting in selection and compression, 1. 

Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, re- 
view of, il. 181—28.5. 

Memory, comparative views of the importance 
of, by Plato and by Bacon, i. 397. 

Men.inder, the lost comedies of, ii. 341. 

Mendoza, Hurtado de, i. 238. 

Mercenaries, employment of. In Italy, i. 35 ; its 
political consequences, 35 ; and moral efTect^, 
36. 

Metaphysical accuracy incompatible with suc- 
cessful poetry, i. 11. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, his ability and disinterest- 
edness, ii. 127. 

Methodists, their early object, ii. 135. 

Mexico, exactions of the .Spanish viceroys ex. 
ceeded by the English agents iu Bengal, 
li. 113. 

Michell, Sir Francis, i. 374. 

Middle ages, inconsistency in the schoolmen of 
the, i. 18.5. 

Middlesex election, the constitutional question 
in relation to it, ii. 403—406. 

Middleton, Dr., remarks on his Life of Cicero, 
i.348; his controversies with Bentley, ii.48. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, sense in which 
the word “translated” is tlierem used, ii. 
354. 

Milan, Addison’s visit to, ii. 328. 

Military science, studied by Machiavelli, i. 4.5. 

Military service, relative adaptation of different 
classes for, i. 34. 

Militia (the), control of, by Charles I. or by the 
Parliament^i. 74. 

Mill, James, nis merits as a historian, i.321: 
defects of bis History of British India, ii. 83 ; 
his unfairness towards (.'live’s character, 101 ; 
his severity towards Warren Hastings, 181. 

Millar, Lady, her vase for verses, ii. 296. 

Milton, review of his Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine, Mr. Lemon’s discovery of the MS. 
of it, i. 1 ; his style, 1 ; his theological opi- 
nions, 2; his poetry his great passport to 
general remembrance, 3 — 5; power of his 
imagination, 5; the most striking charac- 
teristic of his poetry, 6 ; his Allegro and 
Penseroso, 6 ; his Comus and Samson Ago- 
nistes, 6; his minor poems, 8; appreciated 
the literature of modern Italy, 8 ; his Para- 
dise Regained, 8 ; parallel between him and 
Dante, 9^etaeq.; his Sonnets most exhibit 
his peculiar character, *14 ; his public con- 
duct, 14 ; his defence of the execution of 
Charles 1., 20, 21 ; his refutation of Salina- 
sius, 21 ; his conduct under the Protector, 
21 ; peculiarities which distinguished him 
from nis contemporaries, 22 ; noblest quali- 
ties of every party combined in him, 25 ; hU 
defence of the fVeedom of the press, and the 
right of private judgment, 26 ; his boldness 
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in the maintenance of his opinions, 27 ; reca 
pitulation of his literary merits, 27, 28 ; one 
of the most “correct” poets, 163. 

Milton and Shakspeare, character of Johnson’s 
observations on, i. 188. 

Minden, battle of, i. 308. 

Mines, Spanish-American, I. 239. 

Ministers, their responsibility lessened by the 
llevoli>tion, 1.93 ; reto by Parliament on their 
appointment, 74. 

Minorca, capture of, by the French, i. 302. 

“ Minute guns 1” Charles Townshend’s excla- 
mation on hearing Bute’s maiden speech, ii. 
374. 

Missionaries, Catholic, their zeal and spirit, ii. 
TiH. 

Modern history, the period of its commence- 
ment, i. 93. 

Mogul, the Great, IL 192 ; plundered by Has- 
tings, 213. 

MoU^re, li. 164, 165. 

Mompesson, Sir Giles, conduct of Bacon in re- 
gard to his p.Uent, i. 371 ; abandoned to the 
vengeance of the Commons, 379. 

Monarchy, absolute, establishment of, in conti- 
nental states, i. 71. 

Monarchy, the English, in the IGth century, 
1. 227, 228. 

Monjuich, capture of the fort of, by Peter- 
borough, i. 2.53. 

Monmoutii, Duke of, i.33l; his supplication 
for life, ii. 42. 

Monopolies, English, during the latter end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, i. 328 ; multiplied under 
James, 374 ; connived at by Bacon, 374, 375. 

Monson, Mr., one of the new councillors under 
the Regulating Act for India, ii. 198 ; his op- 
position to Hastings, 198 ; his death, and its 
important consequences, 204. 

Moniagu, Basil, review of his edition of Lord 
Bacon’s works, i. 346—414 ; character of his 
work, 346 — 348 ; his explanation of Lord Bur- 
leigh’s conduce towards Bacon, 354 ; his views 
and arguments in defence of Bacon’s conduct 
towards Essex, 363 — 366 ; his excuses for 
Bacon’s use of torture, and his tampering 
with the judges, 369,370; his reflections on 
Bacon’s admonition to Buckingham, 37<5 ; his 
complaints against James for not interposing 
to save Bacon, 380 ; and for advising him to 
plead guilty, 380 ; his defence of Bacon, 381 
—387. • 

Montagu, Charles, notice of him, ii. 325; ob- 
tains permission for Addison to retain bis 
fellowship during his travels, 325; Addison’s 
epistle to him, 330. See also Halifax. 

Montague, Lord, i. 179. 

Montague, Mary, her testimony to Addison’s 
colloquial powers, ii. 337. 

Montague, Mrs., ii. 235. 

Mont Cenis, ii. 330. 

Montesquieu, his style, i. 48; Horace Walpole’s 
opinion of him, 269. 

Montesquieu and Machiavelli, comparison be- 
tween, i. 48. 

Montgomery, Mr. Robert, his Omnipresence of 
the Deity reviewed, i. 12G ; character of his 
poetry, 127—132; his Satan, 131, 132. 

Montreal, capture of, by the British, in 1760; 

i. 308. 

Moore, Dr., extract from his Zeluco, 1. 188. 

Mooie’s Life of Lord Byron, review of, i. 147 
— 165; its style and matter, 147; similes in 
his Lalla Robkh, 404. 

Moorshedabad, its situation and importance, 

ii. 184. 

Moral feeling, state of, in Italy in the time of 
Machiavelli, L 31. 


orality, political, low standard of, after the, 
Restoration, i. 86. 

More, Sir Thomas, ii. 130. “ 

Moses, Bacon compared to, by Cowley, i. 413. 

“ Mountain of Light,” ii. 88. 

Mourad Bey, his astonishment at Buonaparte’s 
diminutive figure, ii. 333. 

Mourning Bride, by Congreve, its high stand- 
ing as a tragic drama, ii. 167. 

Moylan, Mr., review of his Collection of the 
Opinions of Lord Holland as recorded in the 
Journals of the House of Lords, ii. 175 — 181. 

Muhlberg, the success of the Protestant move- 
ment not checked by defeat at, ii. 139. 

Munny, Begum, ii. 191, 199. 

Munro, Sir Hector, ii. 212. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, il. 127. 

Munster, Bishop of, ii. 14. 

Murphy, Mr., his knowledge of stage effect, ii. 
297 ; his opinion of “ Tiie Vt/itlings,” 297- 

Mussulmans, their resistance to the practices 
of English law, li. 209. 

Mysore, ii. 211 ; its fierce horsemen , 212. 


N.ibobs, class of Englishmen to whom the name 
was applied, ii. 119—122. 

Names in Milton, their significance, i. 6. 

Napier, Col., i. 442. 

Naples, ii. 329. 

Napoleon compared with Philip II. of Spain, 
i. 237 ; devotion of his Old Guard surpassed 
bf .that of the garrison of Arcot to Clive, ii. 
92; his early proof of talents for war, 126; 
protest of Lord Holland against his deten- 
tion, 175; his hold on the affections of his 
subject.?, 367. See also Buonaparte. 

Nares, Rev. Dr., Review of his “ Burleigh and 
his Times,” i. 220—235. 

National debt, Southey’s notions of, i. 100, 107 ; 
effect of its abrogation, 107 ; England's capa- 
bilities in respect to it, 122. 

National feeling, low state of, after the Re- 
storation, i. 90. 

Natural history, a body of, commenced by 
Bacon, i. 38. 

Natural religion, il. 129. 

Navy, its mismanagement in the reicn ol 
Charles 1 1., ii. 160. 

Nelson, Southey’s Life of, i. 100. 

New Atlantis of Bacon, remarkable passages in 
i. 411. 

Newbury, Mr., allusion to his pasteboard pic- 
tures, i. 7. 

Newcastle, Duke of, his relation to Walpole, 
i. 279, 284 ; his character, 285 ; his appoint- 
ment as head of the administration, 299 ; his 
negotiations with Fox, 300. 301 : attacked in 
Parliament by Chatham. 301 ; his intrigues. 
303; his resignation of office, 303; sent for 
by the king on Chatham’s dismissal, .304 ; 
leader of the Whig aristocracy, 305 ; ii. 363 ; 
motives for his coalition with Chatham, 306 ; 
his perfldv towards the king, 306 ; his jea- 
lousy of Fox, 306; his strong government 
with Chatham, 307; his character and bo- 
rough influence, ii. 96 ; his contests with 
Henry Fox, 97; his power and patronage, 
364 ; his unpopularity alter the resignation of 
Chatham, 375 ; he quits office, 375. 

Newdigate. Sir Roger, a great critic, i. 155. 

Newton, John, hia connection with the slave- 
trade,!. .383 ; his attachment to the doctrines 
of predes.'taation, ii. 75. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, i. 3; his residence in Lei- 
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^ cester Square, ii. 288 ; Malbranche’s acimira- 
tlon 4>f iiim, 326. 

Hiajcara, conquest of, i, 308 

Nichols, Hr., ii. 188. 

Nimegueii, coiiRress at, il. 26; hollow and un- 
satistactory treaty of, ‘J6. 

Nizam originally a depuly of the Mogul sove- 
reign, ii. 206. 

Nizam al Mulk. Viceroy of the Doccau, his 
death, ii. 90. 

Nonconformity. See Dissent and Church of 
England. 

Normandy, 11. 2H. 

Normans, their warfare against the Alhigcnses, 
ii. 132. 

Norris, Henry, the nickname “Little Dickey” 
applied to liim by Addison, ii, SiiO. 

North, Lord, lus change in the constitution of 
the Indian government, ii. 19G; lint desire to 
obtain the removal ol Hastings, 203 ; changt; 
in his designs, and its cause, 205 ; his sense, 
tact, ami urlianity, 235 ; his weight in the 
ministry, 3GG ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
403. 

Northern and Sontliern countries, difference of 
moral h'cling in, l. 36, 37. 

Novels, popular, cliaracter of those which pre- 
coded Mi.ss Iliirney’s Evelina, ii. 317. 

November, fifth of, i. 20. 

Novum Orgaimm, admiration excited by it be- 
fore it w’as published, i. 3G8 ; and afterwards, 
377 ; contrast between Its doctrine and the 
ancient philosopliy, 390, 394—402; its first 
book the greatest perfoimance of Bacon. 413. 

Noy, Attorney-General to Charles 1., i. 203. 

Nugent, Lord, review of his Memorials of Je hn 
Hampden and his Party, i. 190. 

Nugent, Robert Craggs, li. 36G. 

Nuncoraar,his part in the revolutions in Bengal, 
ii. 189; his services dispensed with by Ha.s- 
tings, 191 ; his rancour against Mahommed 
Reza Khan, 191 ; lus alliance with the ma- 
jority of the new council, 200 ; his committal 
for felony, trial, and sentence, 200; his death, 
202. 

O. 

Oates, Titus, remarks on his plot, i. 329 — 331. 

Oc, language of Provence and neighbouring 
countries, its beauty and richness, ii. 131. 

Ochino, Bernardo, his sermons on fate and free 
will translated by Lady Bacon, i. 352. 

Odd (the), the peculiar province of Horace 
Walpole, 1. 272. 

Old Bachelor, Congreve’s, il. 166. 

Old Sariira, its cause pleaded by Junius, ii. 197. 

Old Whig, Addison’s, ii. 358. 

Omai, his appearanceat Dr. Burney’s concerts, 
ii. 290. 

Omichund, his position In India, ii. 102 1 his 
treachery towards Clive, 103—106. 

Omnipresence of the Deity, Robert Montgo- 
mery’s, reviewed, i. 126. 

Opinion, public, its power, i. 275. 

Opposition, parliamentary, when it began to 
£^e a regular form, i, J9J. 

Orange, the Prince of, ii. 20 ; the only hope of 
his country, 22 ; his success against the 
French, 23; his marriage with the Lady 
Mary, 26. 

Oratory, Its necessity to an English statesman, 
ii. 222. 

Orloff, Count, his appearance at Dr. Burney’s 
concert, ii. 290. 

Orrae, merits and defects of his work on India, 
ii, H3. 

Ormotid, Duke of, i. 240, 250. 


Orsini, the Princess, i. 248. 

Orthodoxy, at one lime a synonyme for igno- 
r.::icc . mi «ti]j>i(lit\ , li. 146. 

Osii'in*', Mr Pi'tiM", uu’ident of Temple with 
the son and daughter of, ii. 7. 11. 

Oswald, James, ii. 366. 

Otw.ay, i. 123. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, i. 384, 385. 

Ovid, Addison’s Notes to the 2nd and 3rd books 
of his Metamorphoses, ii. 321. 

Oxford, Earl of. See Harley, Robert. 

Oxford, ii 303. 352. 

Oxford, University of, its inferiority to Cam- 
bridge in intellectual activity, i. 319 ; its dis- 
affection to the House of Hanover, ii. 352, 
376; rose into favour with the government 
under Bute, 376. 

Owen, Mr. Robert, 1. 101. 


P. 


Painting, correctness in, I. 155 ; causes of iti 
decline in England after the civil wars, 270. 

Paley, Archdeacon, Mr. Gladstone’s opinion of 
his defence of the Church, li. 52 ; his reason- 
ing the same as that ity which Socrates con- 
futed Aristodemus, 129. 

Paoii, his admiration of Miss Burney, ii. 296. 

Papacy, its influence, ii. 133; effect of Luthcr’.s 
public renunciation of communion with it, 
134. 

Paper currency, Southey’s notions of, i, 106. 

Papists, line of demarcation between them and 
Protestants, i. 352. 

Papists and Puritans, persecution of, by Eliza- 
beth, i. 63. 

Paradise, picture of, in old Bibles, i. 155 ; paint- 
ing of, by a gifted master, 155. 

Paradise Regained, its excellence, 1. 8. 

Pans, influence of its opinions among the cdu- 
c.ited classes in Italy, ii. 140. 

Parker, Archbishop, i. 233. 

Parliaments of the 15th century, their condi- 
tion, 1. 70. 

Parliament (the) of 1640, sketch of its pro- 
ceedings, i. 61—97. 

Parliament of James I., i. 196, 197 ; Charles I., 
his first, 197, 198; his second, 198, 199 ; its 
dissolution, 199 ; his fifth, 205. 

Parliament, eff:’ct of the publication of its pro- 
ceedings, i. 276. 280. 

Parliament, Long. See Long Parliament. 

ParJianientary opposition, its origin, i. 193. 

Parliamentary reform, ii. 370. 

Parr, Dr., ii. 235, 

Parties, analogy in the state of, in 1704 and 
1826, ii. 331 ; state of, in the time of 
Milton, i. 25; in England in 1710, 259-262 ; 
mixture of, at George Il.’s first levee, after 
"Walpole’s resignation, li. 363. 

Partridge, his wrangle with Swift, ii. 340. 

Party, illustration ot the use and abuse of, ii. 
392 ; power of, during the Reformation and 
the French revolution, i. 224. 

Pascal, Blaise, if. 45. J30. 

Patronage of literary men, i. 122 ; less necessary 
than formerly, 123, 124. 

“ Patriots” (the), in opposition to Sir R.Wal. 
pole, J. 279; their, remedies for state eviis, 
282. 

Paul IV,, Pope, his teal and devotion, ii. 135. 
138. 

Paulet, Sir Amias, i. 354. 

Paulician theology, its doctrines and prevalence 
among the Alb^enses, ii. 132; in Bohemiif 
and the Lower Danube, 133. 
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Peacham, Rev. Mr., his treatment by Bacon, i. 
369, 370. 

Peers, new creations of, i. 74 ; impolicy of limit- 
ing the number of, ii. 358. 

Peliiam, Henry, his character, i. 284 ; his death, 
209. 

Pelliams (the), their ascendency,!. 283; their 
accession to power, 207 ; fe- hh'ness of the 
opposition to them, 297. See also Newcastle, 
Duke of. 

Peninsular War, Southey’s, i. 100. 

Pcnscroso and Allegro, Milton’s, i. 0. 

Peojjlo (the), coinparisow ol their condition in 
the Kith and 1 9th centuries, 1 \(),etseq . ; their 
welfare not considered in partition treaties, 
242. 

Pepys, his praise of the Triple Alliance, ii. 19, 
710 te. 

Pericles, his distribution of gratuities among 
the members ofthe Athenian tribunals, i.382. 

Perier, M., translator of the works of Machia- 
velli, i. 28. 

Persecntii'ii, religious, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
i. 63, .'i4 ; Its reactionary effects upon churches 
and thrones, fil ; in F'.iigland during the pro- 
gress ofthe Ilefoi'iialion, 2'Jfn 

Personation, Johnson’s want of talent for, 189. 

Personificimou Kobert Monigomery s pen- 
chant for, i. 130. 

Peshua. aii'lu ritv and origin of, ii. 206. 

rei< r'..iMm..h. ihu'i ol, his expedition to Spain. 

1 . 230 ; his character, 250. 256, 237 ; his suc- 
cessi's oil the north-east coast of Spain, 252 — 
254; his rctironnent to Valencia thwarted, 
256 ; returns to Valencia us a volunteer, 2.56 ; 
his recall to ICngland, 256. 

Petition of Right, its enactment,!. 198; viola- 
tion of it, 198. 

Pctr.avch, i. .5; the first restorer of polite let- 
tt rs into Italy, 32 ; interest excited by Ins 
loves, 164. 

Phalaris, J.,etters of, controversy upon their 
merits and genuinene.ss, ii. 46 — 48. 

Pliilarehus for I’hylarchus, i. 171. 

Philip II. of Spam, extent .uid splendour of his 
emjiire, i. 236, et seq. 

Philip III. of Spain, his accession, i. 246; Ms 
character, 246. 24« ; his choice of a %vife, 248; 
is obliged to Hy from Madrid. 254 ; surrender 
of his arsenal and ships at Carthagena, 255 ; 
defeated at Alrnenara, and again driven from 
Madrid, 267 ; forms a close alliance witli his 
late competitor, 262 ; quarrels with France. 
262 ; value of his renunciation of the crown 
of France, 262, 263. 

Philip le Bel, ii. 133. 

Phillipeaiix, Abbe, his account of Addison’s 
mode of life at Rlois, li. 325. 

Philips, John, author of the Splendid Shilling, 
li. 333 ; specimen of his poetry in honour of 
Marlborough, 333 ; the poet of the English 
vintage, 382. 

Philips, Sir Robert,!. 379. 

Phillipps, Ambrose, ii. 338. 

Philosophy, ancient, its cliaracteristics, i. 389, 
390; US .s'.i’i-n.irv efmr.icter, 392. 399; Us 
alliance w: ii (,iir->'.:.!.’.if 392, 393 ; its fail, 
393,394 ; its mciifs compared with the Ba- 
conian, 399, 400 i reason of its barrenness, 
407, 408. 

Philosophy, moral, its relation to the Baconian 
system, i. 402. | 

Philosophy, natural, the light in which it was 
viewed by the ancients, i. 389 — 393 ; chief 
peculiarity of Bacon’s, 389, 390. 

Pindar and the Greek drama, i. 8. 

Fisistratus, Bacon’s comparison of Essex to 
him, i. 362. 
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Pitt, William, (the first). See Chatham, Eacl 
of. • 

Pitt, William, (the second), his admiration for 
Hastings, ii. 227. 231 ; his asperity towards 
Francis. 228; his speech in suppot t of Fox a 
motion against Hastings, 231, 232 ; ids motive, 
233 ; his eloquence, 235; lus combination 
with Fox against Addington. 241. 

Pius V., his bigotry, ii. 79 ; his austerity aud 
zeal, 138. 

Pius VI., his captivity .and death, ii. 148; his 
funeral rites long withheld, 148. 

Plagian.sm, instances of R. Montgomery’s, i. 
127,128. 

Plain Dealer, Wyclierley’s, its appearance and 
merit, ii. 160. 166; its libertinism, 165. 

Pia.ssf'v, battle of, d, 102 — 105; its effect in 
England, 109. 

Pfato, comparison of his views with those of 
Bacon, i. 394—399 ; excelled in the art of dia- 
logue, li- 46. 

Plautus, his Casina. i. 41. 

Plays, Englibh, of the age of Elizabeth, i. 154. 

Plebeian, Steele’s, ii. 35s. 

Plomer, Sir T., one of tlie counsel for Hastings 
on his trial, ii. 235. 

Plutarch, his evidence of gifts bidng given to 
judges m Athens, i. 3S12 ; ids anecdote of Ly- 
sias’s speecli before theAthenian tribunals, li. 
.50. 

Poetry, definition of, i. 4 ; character of South- 
ey’s, 101 ; character of Robert Montgomery’s, 

126— 132; wherein that of our times differs 
fiom tliatof the last century, 152!; laws of, 154, 
15,5, 156 ; unities in, 154 ; its end, 156 ; alleged 
ivnproveinents in, since the time of Dryden, 
157 ; the interest excited by Byron’s, 163 ; 
Dr. Jolinson’s standard of, IHG ; Addison’s 
opinion of Tuscan, ii. 334. 

Poland, contest between Protestantism and 
Catliolicism in, ii. 139. 143. 

Pole, Cardinal, i. 223. 

Politeness, definition of, i. 183. 

Pobtian, allusion to, i. 125. 

Pondicherry, li. 91 r its occupation by the Eng- 
lish, 206. 

Poor Uhe), their condition in tlie IGth and 19th 
centuries, i. 116, et scq. ; in England and on 
the Continent, 118 — 120. 

Poor-rates (the), lower in manufacturing than 
in agricultural districts, i. 104. 

Pope, his indepeudenoe ,of spirit, i. 123; his 
translation of Homer’s description of a moon- 
light night, 153; relative “correctness” of 
his poetry, 153 ; Byron’s admiration of him, 
159 ; praise of him, by Cowper, 159 ; his cha- 
racter, habits, and condition, 181, 182; his 
dislike of Bentley, 456; his acquaintance 
with Wycherley, ii. 162, 163 ; his appreciation 
of the literary merits of , Congreve, 173 ; the 
originator of the heroic couplet, 323 ; his 
testimony to Addison’s talking powers, 337 ; 
his Rape of the Lock his best poem, 349 ; his 
prologue to Cato, 349 ; his Essay on Criti- 
cism warmly praised in the Spectator, 349 - 
his intercourse with Addison, 349 ; his hatred 
of Dennis, 349 ; his estrangement from Addi- 
son, 351 ; his suspicions nature, 353 ; his 
satire of Addison, 365, 356. 

Popes, review of Ranke’s Hi.story of the, ii, 

127— 149. 

Popham, Major, il. 217. 

Popish Plot, circumstances which assisted the 
belief in, i. 329—331. 

Popoli, Duchess of, saved by the Earl of Peter- 
borough. i. 253 

Portico, t .j doctrines of the school so called, 
li. 3«9. 
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Porto Carrero, Cardinal, I. 243 — 245 ; Louis 
XIV.’h opinion of him, 248 ; his disgracoand 
nrconciliation with the Queen Downxer, 254. 

Port Royal, its destruction a disgrace to the 
Jesuits and to the Romish Church, n. 146. 

Portuaal, its retrogression in prosperity com> 
pared witlj Denmark, ii. 145. : 

Posidonious, his eulogy of philosophy as minis- | 
toiing to human comfort, 1. 389. 

Post Nati, the great case in the Exchequer 
Chamber, conducted by Bacon, i. Sfi^ ; doubts 
upon the legality of the decision, 308. 

Power, political, religious belief ought not to 
exclude from, i. 140. 

Pratt, Charles, ii. 366; Chief Justice, 397; 
created Lord Camden, and entrusted with 
the seals, 399. 

predestination, doctrine of, I. 144. 

Prerogative, royal, its advance,!. 73; In the 
16th century, 226. 228 ; its curtailment by the 
Revolution, 275 ; proposed by Bolingbroke 
to be strengthened, 276. Sre also Crown. 

Press, Milton's defence of its freedom, i. 26 ; 
its emancipation alter the Revolution, 92 : 
remarks on its freedom. 114; censorship of 
in the reign of Elizabetn, 226; its influence 
on the public mind after the Revolution, li. 
324. 

Prince, The, of Machiavelll, general condem- 
nation of it, i. 28; dedicated to the younger 
Lorenzo de Medici, 46 ; compared with Mon- 
tesquieu's Spirit of Laws, 48. 

Princes, royal, right of Parliament to direct 
their education and marriage, i, 74. 

Printing, its inventor, mul tlie date of its dis- 
covery unknown, ii. 392. , 

Prior, Matthew, his modesty compared with 
Aristophanes and Juvenal, ii. 150. 

Private iudgmeut, Miiton’S defence of the right 
of, i. 26 ; Mr. Gladstone’s notions of the 
rights and abuses of, ii. 69—71. 

Privileges of the House of Commons, change 
in public opinion in respect to them, i. 05. 
See also Parliament. 

Privjr Council, Temple’s plan for its reconsti- 
tution, ii. 28; Mr. Courtenay’s ofiinion 
its absurdity contested, 28. 33 ; Burillon's I 
remarks upon it, 29. 

Progress of mankind in the political and phy- 
sical sciences, i. 319—321 ; in intellectual 
freedom, 358 ; the key of the Baconian doc- 
trine, 389 ; how retarded by the unprofitable- 
ness of ancient philosophy, 390—397 ; during 
the last 250 years, ii. 128. 

Prosperity, national, 1. 108. 

Protector (the), character of his administra- 
tion, i. 21. I 

Protestant Nonconformists In the reign of 
Charles I., their intolerance, i. 210. 

Protestantism, its early history, i. 226; its 
doctrine touching the right of private Judg- 
ment, ii. 71 ; light which Ranke has thrown 
upon its movements, 128, 129 ; its victory in 
the northern parts of Europe, 134 ; its 
failure in Italy, 134 ; effect of its outbreak 
in any one part of Christendom, 134. 139 ; 
its contest with Catholicism in France, Po- 
land, and Germany, 139—141 ; its stationary 
character, 148, 149. , 

Protestants and Catholics, their relative num- | 
ber« in the 16th century, i. 230. 

Provence, its language, literature, and civilisa- 
tion in the 12lh century, ii. 131, 132. 

Prussia, king of, subsidised by the Pitt and 
Newcastle ministry, i, 308 ; Influence of Pro- 
testantism upon her, ii. 143. 

Prynne, 1. 201. 204. 

Public opinion, its power, i. 276. 


Public spirit an antidote against bud govern- 
ment, 1 . 228, 229 : a safeguard against legal 
oppression, 228, 229. 

Publicity (the) of parliamentary proceedings, 
influence of, i. 275 ; ii. 370. 

Pulci, allusion to, i. 33. 

Pulteney, William, his opposition to Walpole, 

i. 289 ; moved the address to the king on 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales, 292 ; 
his unpopularity, 296 ; accepts a peerage, 
296 ; compared with Chatham, ii. 400. 

Pundits of Bengal, their jealousy of foreigners, 

ii. 223. 

Punishment, warning not the only end of, i. 64. 

Punishment and reward, the only means by 
which government can effect its ends, ii. 155, 

Puritanism, effect of its prevalence upon the 
national ta»te, ii. 154 ; the restraints it im- 
posed, 156; reaction against it, 156. 

Puritans (the), character and estimate of them, 

i. 23— 20; hatred of them by James I., GO; 
effect of their religious austerity, 114; John- 
son’s contempt for their religious scruples, 
184 ; their persecution by Charles I., 201 ; 
settlement of, in America, 204 ; blamed for 
calling in the Scots, 207 : defence of them 
against this accusation, 207 ; difficulty and 
peril of their leaders, 211 ; the austerity of 
their manners drove many to the royal stan- 
dard, 217 ; tlicir position at the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth, 357 ; violent outbreak of 
public feeling against them at the Restora- 
tion, ii. 120: their oppression by Whitgift, 
141 ; tlieir faults in the day of their power, 
and their consequences, 1.56, 157. 

Puritans and Papists, persecution of, by Eliza- 
beth, i. 53. 

Pym, John, his influence, i. 208 ; T.ady Carlisle’s 
warning to him, 212; his impeachment oi- 
dered by the king, 212. 

Pyusent, Sir William, his legacy to Chatham, 
il. 387. 

Pyramid, the Great, Arab fable concerning it, 

ii. 148. 

** Pyrenees (the) have ceased to exist,” i. 245. 


Q. 

Quebec, conquest of, by Wolfe, i. .307. 

Quince, Peter, sense in which he uses tlie 
word ‘‘ translated,” ii. 354. 


R. 

Rabbinical learning, w'ork on, by Rev. L. Ad- 
dison, ii. 319. 

Racine, his Greeks far less “correctly” drawn 
than those of Shukspeare, i. 153; his Iphige- 
iiie an anachronism, 153 ; passed the close of 
his life in writing sacred dramas, ii. 325. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, i. 235 ; his varied acquire- 
ments, 235 ; his position at Court ut the close 
of the reign of Elizabeth, 358 ; his execution, 
373. 

Ramsey, Court painter to George III., il. 378. 

Ramus, i. 393. 

Ranke, Leopold, review of hi* History of the 
Popes, ii. 127 149 ; his qualilications as an 
historian, 127. 148. 

Rape of the Lock (the). Pope's best poem, ii. 
349 ; recast by its author, 3.53. 

Reader, Steele’s, ii. 352. 

Rebellion, the Great, and the Revolution, ana- 
logy between them, i. 16. 20. 

Rebellion in Ireland in 1640, i. 210. 

Reform, the process of, oltcn necessarily at- 
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tended with many evils, i. 225 ; its supporters 
sometimes unworihy, 225. 

Jleform in I’arliamont bei'ore the Revolution, 

i. IHI : public desire for, 96 ; policy of it, 96. 

ii. 369. 

Reform Bill, i. 303; conduct of its opponents, 
336. 

Reformation (the), its history much misrepre- 
sented, i. 54— 56 ; party divisions caused by 
it, 93; their consequences, 93 ; its immediate 
effect upon politic.al liher'y in F.n ’l.-nd. 191. 
195; its social and r-.lil ic.il eo- -.-J •, 

226 ; its efl'ect npon the Church of Home, 
240 ; vacillation which it produced in English 
legislation, 349 ; auspices under which it 
commenced, ii. 134 ; its effect upon the 
Roman court, 137; its progress not affected 
by tho event of battles or sieges. 139; ana- 
logy between it and the Frencli Revolution, 
i. 225, 226 ; Milton’s treatise of, 27. 

Reformers, always unpopular in their own age, 
i. 320. 

Refugees, ii, 309. 

Regicides of Charles I., disapproval of their 
conduct, i. 20, 21 ; injustice of the imputa- 
tions cast on them, 20, 21. 

Regium Donum, ii. 75. 

Regulating Act, its introduction by Lord North, 
and change which it made in the form of the 
Indian government, ji. 196. 203. 208 ; power 
which it gave to the Cliief Justice. 210. 

Religion, national establishment of, i. UO ; its 
connection with civil government, 110, ctscq ; 
its effects upon the policy of Charles I., and 
of the Puritans, 114 ; no disqualification for 
the safe exercise of political power, 141 ; the 
religion of the English in the 16th century, 
232, 233; what system of, should be taught 
by a government, il.80; no progress made 
in the knowledge of natural religion, since 
the days of Thales, 129; revealed, not of tlie 
nature of a progressive soience, 129. 

Remonstrant, allusion to Milton’s Animadver- 
sions on the, i. 27. 

Representative government, decline of, i. 73. 

Restoration (the), degenerated character of 
our statesmen and politicians in the times 
succeeding it, i, 84, 85 ; low standard of poli- 
tical morality after it, 86 ; violence of party 
and low state of nstional feeling after it, 90 ; 
that of Charles II. and of Louis XVIll. 
contrasted, 324, 325 ; its effects upon tlie 
morals and manners of th# nation, ii. 156, 
157. 

Retrospective law, is it ever justifiable ? i. 64, 
65. 79 ; warranted by a certain amount of 
public danger, 209. 

Revolution (the), Us principles often grosslv 
misrepresented, i. 15 ; analogy between it 
and the “ Great Rebellion,” 16. 20 ; its effect 
on the character of jmblic men, 91 ; freedom 
of the press after it, 92 ; Us effects, 92 ; minis- 
terial responsibility since, 93 ; review of 
Mackintosh’s History of, 310—326, 

Revolution, the French, its social and political 
consequences, i. 224 , 225. 316, 317 ; warnings 
which preceded it, ii. 145 — 147. 

Reynolds, fair Joshua, ii. 235. 

liichardson, ii. 292. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, ii. 144. 

Richmond, Duke of, ii. 406. 

lligtiy, secretary for Ireland, ii. 366, 

liiots, public, during Grenville’s administra- 
tion, 11 . 390. 

Robertson, Dr., i. 404 ; Scotticisms in his 
works, ii. 327. 

Robespierre, ii. 147 ; analogy between hi.s fol- 
lowers and those of Kniperdoling, i. 225. 


Robinson, Sir Thomas, i. 300, 301. 

Rochefort, threatening of, i. 307. , 

Rochester, Earl of, i. 335. 412. ii. 49. 

Rockingham, Marquess of, his characterlsftcs, 
it. 392 ; parallel between his party and the 
Bedfords, 392 ; accepts the Treasury. 392 ; 
patronises Burke, 392; proposals of his ad- 
ministration on the American Stamp Act, 
394. 396 ; his dismissal, 398 ; his services, 
398; his moderation towards the new mi- 
nistry, 400; his relation to Chatham, 404; 
advocated the independence of the United 
States, 405. 

Rockinghams and Bedfords, parallel between 
them, ii. 392. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, ii. 116. 

Kohiiins, description of them, fi. 193. 

Rome, ancient, bribery at, ii. 382. 

Rome, Church of, effect of the Reformation on 
it, i. 240; its encroaching disposition, 329; 
its policy, 335 ; its antiquity, ii. 128. See alsa 
Church of Koine. 

Rooke, Sir George, his capture of Gibraltar, 
i. 250 ; his fight with a French squadron near 
Malaga, 250 ; his return to England, 260. 

Rosamond, Addison’s opera of, ii. 334, 

Roundheads (the), their literature, i. 14; their 
successors in the reign of George I. turned 
courtiers, ii. 363. 

Rousseau, his sufferings, I. 164 ; Horace Wal- 
pole’s opinion of him, 269. 

Rowe, his verses to the Chloe of Holland 
House, ii. 356. 

Royalists (the) of the time of Charles I., i. 25 ; 
many of them true friends to the Constitu- 
tion. 72 ; some of the most eminent formerly 
lA opposition to the court, 1. 210. 

Rovalists, constitutional, in the reign of 
Charles I., i. 210, 212. 

Rupert, Prince, I. 218; his encounter with 
Hampden at Chalgrove, 219. 

Russell, Lord, i. 90 ; his conduct in the new 
council, ii. 41 ; his deathj 42. 

Russia and Poland, diffusion of wealth in, aa 
compared with England, i. i 19. 

Rutland, Earl of, his character, i. 378. 

Ruyter, Admiral de, ii. 22. 

Rymer, i. 186. 


S. 

Sacheverell, Dr., his impeachment and convic- 
tion, i. 259. li. 335. 

Sackville, the Earl of (16th century), 1. 235. 
ii. 111. 

Sackville, Lord George, Ii. 366. 

St. Ignatius. See Loyola. 

St. .John, Henry, his accession to power in 
1712, i. 259. 263. See also Bohngbroke. Lord. 

St. John, Oliver, counsel against Charles I. ’a 
writ for ship-money, i. 203, 206; made Soli- 
citor-General, 209. 

St. Louis, his persecution of heretics, i. 383. 

St. Malo, ships burnt in the harbour of, i. 307- 

St. Patrick, ii. 74. 

Sallust, i. 347. 

Salmasius, Milton’s refutation of, i. 21. 

Salvator Rosa, ii. 329. 

Samson Agonistes, i. 7. 

San Marino, visited by Addison, ii. 329. 

Sandwich, Lord, his conduct in respect to the 
persecution of Wilkes, ii. 386. 

Sanscrit, ii. 193. 223. 

“ Satan,” Robert Montgomery’s, i. 131. 

Savanurola, ii. 134. 

Savile, f^ir George, ii.392. 

Saxony, its elector, the natural head of the 
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l*rote«tant partr In Germany, ii. 140 , its ] 

> pejMecUtion of the CalviniatR, 140 ; invasion j 
by fine Catholic party in Germany, 143. I 

Schism, ckiise of, in England, ii. 143. ■ 

Schltab my, li. 191. 

Schwellenberg, Ma4ame, h<»r position and cha- 
racter, ii. aoa, 303. sot). 30S. 

Science, political, progress oi, i. 318. 322. 346. 

Scindia, origin of the House of, ii. 200. 

Scotland, cruelties of James II. in, i. 334. 
341 ; establishment of the Kirk in, 341. h. 
68 ; her progress in wealth and intelligence 
owing to Protestantism, ii. 144. 

Scots (the), effects of their re.si8tance to 
Charles I., i. 204. et scq. ; ill feeling excited 
against them by Bute’s elevation to power, 
ii. 377, 378. 

Scott, Major, his plea in defence of Hastings, 
ii. 104. 22G ; his influence, 226 ; his challenge 
to Burke, 230. 

Scott, Sir, Walter, i. 52 ; relative “correctness” 
of his poetry, 153 ; his Duke of Buckinglmm 
(in “Peveril”), 161; Scotticisms in his 
works, ii. 327. 

Sea, mysterious horror of it entertained by the 
natives of India, ii. 209. 

Sedley, Sir Charles, ii. 150, 1.51. 

Self-denying ordinance (the), i. 78. 

Seneca, his work “ On Anger,” i. 390 ; his 
claims as a philosopher, 390 ; his work on 
natural philosophy, 392 ; the Bacoinan sys- 
tem in reference to, 407. 

Sevajee, founder of the Mahratta empire, ii. 

206 . 

Seward, Mr., ii. 297, 

Sforza, Francis, i. 36. 

Shaftesbury, ‘.Lord, allusion to, 1. 3. ii. 6; his cha- 
racter, 35,-37; contrasted with Halifax, 38. 

Shakspeare, allusion to, i. 3. 235 ; one of tlie 
most “correct” poets, 153; relative “cor- 
rectness” of his Troilus and ('ressida, 153 ; 
contrasted with Byron, 1G2, 163 ; Johnson’s 
observations on, 186. 

Shaw, the Lifeguardsman, ii. 333. 

Shebbeare, Bute’s patronage of, ii. 378. 

Shelburne, Lord, Secretary of State in Chat- 
ham’s second administration, ii. 399 ; his dis- 
missal, 403. 

Shelley, Percy Byssch, i. 135. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, ii. 165; his speech 
against Hastings, 233 ; his encouragement to 
Miss Burney to write for the stage, 297. 

Sheridan and Congreve, effect of their works 
upon the Comedy of England, i. 40; con- 
trasted with Shakspeare, 40. 

Ship-money, ^estion of its legality, i. 2i)Z,etseq. 

Shrewsbury, Duke of, ii. 350. 

Sidmouth, Lord, ii. 241. 

Sienna, cathedral of, ii. 329. 

Sigismund of Sweden, ii. 140. 

Silius Italicus, ii. 333. 

Simonides, his speculations on natural religion 
ii. 129. 

Simpkin, Mr., i. 467. 

Sismondi, M., i. 51. 

Sixtus V., ii. 138. 

Skinner, Cyriac, i. 1 , 

Smith, Adam, ii. 322. 

Smollett, his judgment on Lord Carteret, i. 283 ; 
his satire on the Duke of Newcastle, ii. 285. 

Social contract, ii. 78. 

Society, Mr. Southey’s Colloquies on, reviewed, 
1.98— 121. 

Socrates, the first martyr of intellectual liberty, 
i. 362 ; his views of the u.se6 of astronomy, 
396 ; his reasoning exactly the reasoning of 
Paley’a Natural Theology, ii. 129. 

Somers, Lord, his just acquittal, ii. 234. 


Somers, Lord Chancellor, his encouragement 
of literature, ii. 325 ; procures a pension for 
Addison, 325 ; made Lord President of the 
Council, 335. 

Somerset, the Protector, as a promoter of the 
English Reformation, i. 69 ; his fall, 372. 

Somerset, Duke of, ii. 358. • 

Sonnets, Milton's, i. 14. 

Sophocles and tiie Greek drama, i. 7. 

Soul, li. 129. 

Soult, Marshal, reference to, ii. 389. 

Southampton, Earl of, notice of, 1. 367. 

Southcote, Johanna, li. 131. H3. 

Southern and Northern countries, difference, of 
moral feeling in, i. 30, 37. 

Southey, Robert, review of his Colloquies on 
Society, i. 98 ; his characteristics, 98, 99 ; his 
poetry preferable to bis prose, lOO; his lives 
of Nelson and Jolin Wesley, 100; his Penin- 
sular War, 100 ; his Book of the Church, 
100; his political system, 100; plan oi his 
present work, 102; his opinions regarding 
the niaiiufacturiug system, 104 ; his political 
economy, 106, et seq. ; the national debt, 107, 
et seq. ; his theory of the basis of govern- 
ment, 109 ; Ins remarks on public opinion, 
110, 111 ; his view of the Catholic claims, 
114 ; his ideas on the prospects of society, 
115. 120; his prophecies respecting the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, and the removal of 
the Catholic disabilities, 115; his ob.serva- 
tions on the condition of the people in thii 
16th and 19th centuries, 110; hi.s arguments 
on national wealth, 118, 119 ; revi(?w of his 
edition of Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 132. 
See also Bunyan. 

South Sea bubble, 1. 289. 

Spain, i. 216 ; review of Lord Mahon’s War of 
the Succession in, 236 ; her state under Philip, 
237; her literature during the 10th century, 
238 ; her state a century later, 238 ; eft’eci 

I iroduced on her by tlie Reformation, 240; 
ler disputed succession, 241, 242 ; the Parti- 
tion treaty, ‘242, 243 ; conduct of the Frencli 
towards her, 243 ; liow affected by the death 
of Charles, 245, ct seq.; designation of the 
War ot the Spanish Succession, ii. 144 ; no 
conversions to Protestantism in, ii. 148, 
Spanish and Swiss soldiers in the time of Ma- 
chiavelli, character of, i. 45. 

Sparre, the Dutcli general, i. 249. 

Spectator (the) notices of it, ii. 345 — 347. 349. 
Spenser, i. 133,W34. 

Spirits, Milton’s materiality of them, i. 11. 
Spurton, Dr., i. 219. 

Stafford, Lord, incident at his execution, i. 331. 
Stamp Act, disatfoction of the American colo- 
nies on account of it, ii, 394 ; its repeal, 39G. 
Stanhope, Earl of, i. 289. 

Stanhope, General, i. 252 ; commands in Spain 
(1707), 257, 258. 

Star Chamber, i. 204. 206; its abolition,' 208. 
St.irembprg, the imperial general in Spain 
(in 1707), i. 257, 258. 

Statesmanship, contrast of the Spanish and 
Dutch notions of, ii. 16. 

Statesmen, the character of, greatly aflFected by 
that ot tlic times, i. 93 ; character ot th(' first 
generation of jirofessed statesmen that Eng- 
land produced, 349—351. 

State Trial.s, 1. 330. 332. 342, 385. 

Steele, li. .337; hi.s character, 338 ; Addison’s 
treatment of him, 338 ; his origination of the 
Tatler, 340, 341 ; his subsequent career, 344. 
347. 352. 

Steveens. George, ii. 296. 

Stoicism, comparison of that of the Bengalee 
with the European ii. 189. 
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Stoics, their philosophy, i. 392. 899. 401. 

Strafford, Earl of, i. 62 j bis character as a 
statesman, 62 ; bill of attainder against him, 
63 ; his character, 201 ; his impeachment, 
attainder, and execution, 203 ; defence of the 
proceedings against him, 209. 

Strawberry Hill, 1. 266. 272. 

Subsidies, foreign, in the time of Charles II., 
i. 89. 

Subsidising foreign powers, Pitt’s aversion to, 

i. 301. 

Succession in Spain, War of the, i. 23'>. Sre 
also Spain. 

Siijah Howlah, Nabob Vizier of Oude, ii. 193; 
his flight, lO.*! ; his death, 217. 

Snlivan, Mr., chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, his character, ii. 113; his relation to 
Clive, 115. 

Sumner, Rev. C. R,, 1. 91. 

Sunderland, Earl of, i. 289 ; Secretary of State, 

ii. 33.5 ; appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 351 ; reconstructs the ministry in 1717, 

357. 

Superstition, instances of, in the I9th centur}', 
ii. 132. 

Supreme Court of Calcutta, account of, ii. 200. 

Surajah Dowlah, Viceroy of Bengal, his cha- 
racter, ii. 99 ; the monster ol the “ Black 
Hole,” 100; his flight and death, 105. 107; 
investigation by the House ot Commons into 
the circumstances of his depo.sition, ii. 123. 

Sweden, her part in tlie Triple Alliance, ii. 18 ; 
her relations to Catholicism, 140. 

Swift, Jonathan, his position at Sir William 
Temple’s, ii. 44 ; instance of his imitation ol 
Addison, 323; his relations with Addison, 
350, 351 ; joins the Tories, 361. 

Swis.s and Spanish soldiers in the time of Mach- 
iavelli, character of, i. 45. 

Sydn^, Algernon, i. 90; his- reproach on the 
scaffold to the sheriff's, 343. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, i. 235. 

Syllogistic process, analysis of, by Aristotle, i. 
405. 


T. 


Talleyrand, his fine perception of character, i. 
»r< ; ii. 5 ; picture of him at Holland House, 
181 . 

Tasso, i. 159: difference of the spirit of his 
poem from that of Ariosto, ii.^38; specimen 
from Hoolc’s translation, 324. 

Tatlor (The), its origination, ii. 340,341 ; its 
popularity, 343 ; change in its character, 345; 
its discontinuance, 345, 

Taxation, principles of, i. 107, 108. 

Teignmouth, Lord, his high char.ictcr and 
regard tor Hastings, ii. 225. 

Tclomachus, tlie standard of morality in, ii. 
153. 

Tempest, the Great, of 1703, ii. 334. * 

'I’emple, Lord, First Lord of the Admiralty in 
the Duke of Devonstiirc’s administration, i. 
303 ; his parallel between Byng’s behaviour 
at Minorca and the king’s behaviour at Oude- 
narde, 304 ; his resignation of office, ii. 373 ; 
supposed to have encouraged the assailants ol 
Bute’s administration, 379 ; dissuades Pitt 
from supplanting Grenville, 390 ; prevents 
Pitt’s acceptance of George lll.’s offer ot 
the administration. 391 ; his opposition to 
Rockingham’s ministry on the question of 
the Stamp Act, 394 ; quarrel between liim 
and Pitt, 399, 400. 

Temple, Sir William, review of CourteDy}*» 
Memoirs of il. 1—50 ; his oliaracter as" a 


statesman, 2—6 ; his family, 6 ; his early life, 
7; bis courtship of Dorothy Osborne, 7, 8 : 
historical interest of his love-letters, 8, 9 f 
Iiis mai riage, 1 i ; his residence in Ireland, •!! ; 
his feelings towards Ireland, 12 ; attaches 
himself to Arlington, 14; his embassy to 
Munster, 14 : appointed resident at the court 
of Brussels. 15; danger ot ins position, 15; 
his interview with De Witt, 16 ; his negotia- 
tion of the Triple Alliance, 17 — 19 ; his fame 
at home and aiiroad, 19; his recall, and fare- 
well of De Witt, 20 ; his cold recv^ption and 
dismissal, 21 ; style and character of hi.s com- 
positions, 22 ; charged to conclude a separate 
peace with the Dutch, 24—26; offered tlie 
Secretary.diip of State, 26 ; his audhaiccs of 
the king, 26. 28 ; his share in bringing about 
the mairiago of the Prince of Orange with 
the Lady Mary, 26; required to sign the 
treaty of Nimeguen, £G ; recalled to England, 
26 ; his plan of a nev' privy council, 28. 34 ; 
his alienation from his colleague.s, 41, 42; his 
conduct on the Exclusion Question, 42; 
leaves public life and retires to the country, 
42, 43 ; his literary pursuits, 44 ; his amanu- 
ensis, Swift, 44 ; nis plssay on Ancient and 
Modern Learning, 45 ; bis Essay on the Let- 
ters of Phalaris, 46 ; his death and character, 
49, 50. 

Teshc, Marshal, i. 253. 

Thackeray. Rev. Francis, review of hi.s Life of 
the Rt. Hon. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
&c., i. 286; his style and matter, 286, 287. 
295 ; his omihsion to notice Chatham’s con- 
duct towards Walpole, 295,296. 

Thales, ii. 1-9. 

TlfcMtines, ii. 1,35. 

Theology, characteristics of the science of, ii. 
127—130. 

Thr.de, Mrs., i. 174: her position and character, 
il. 296 ; her regard for Miss Burney, 296. 

Thurlow,*Lord, ii. 125. 227. 237 ; his weight in 
the government, 227. 

Tickell. Thomas, Addison’s chief favourite, ii. 
339 ; his translation of the first hook of the 
Iliad, 353, 354 ; character of his mtercourse 
with Addison, 354; appointed by .Addison 
Under-secrotary of State, 358; Addison en- 
trusts his works ro him, 369 ; his elegy on the 
death of Addi.son, 360. 

Tindal, his character of the Earl of Chatham’s 
maiden speech, i. 292. 

’Toledo, admission of the Austrian troops into 
(in 1705), i. 2.55. 

Toleration, religious, the safest policy for 
governments, i. 60 ; conduct of James II. as 
a proiessed supporter of it, 3,33 — 337. 

Tories, their popularity and ascendency in 1710, 
i. 2.59 ; description of them during the sixty 
years following the Revolution, 264 ; of Wal- 

? ole’s time, 291 ; naistaken redianco by James 
1. upon them, 338 ; their principles and con- 
duct after the Revolution, 34,5 ; contemyit 
into which they had fallen 1754), ii. 97 ; Clive 
unseated by their vote, 97 ; their joy on tiie 
accession of Anne, 330, 331 ; analogy be- 
tween their divisions in 1704 and in 1826, 
331 ; the.ir attempt to rally in 1767, 3.35 ; 
called to office by Queen Anne in 1710, 343; 
their conduct on occasion of the first repre- 
sentation of Addison’s Cat >, 342 ; tlieir ox- 
pulsion of Steele from the House of Com- 
mons, 3.50; possessed none of the public pa- 
tronage in the reign of George I., .'562; their 
hatred of the House of Hanover, 362, 3ij3. 367; 
pauiilj of lideiit ;iinu;;g them, 363; tlmir joy 
on ■.cci-,'!.!ii ( ; George III,, 368; their 
polii- 'ul creed on the accession of George I., 
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3^ ; In the aecendant for the first time since 
the Aeceision of the House of Hanover, 376 ; 

' See Wl^*. 

Toi}es and Whigs lifter th« Kevolution, 1. 92. 

Torture, the application of, by Bacon In 
Peacham’a case, 1. 369, 370 ; its use forbid- 
den by Blkabeth. 371 ; Hr. Jardioe^s work 
on the use of It, 871. 

Tory, a mbdem, 1.260; hii points of resem- 
blance and of difference to a Whig of Queen 
Anne’s time, 260. 

Toulouse, Count of, compelled by Peterborough 
to raise the siege of Barcelona, i. 254. 

Townshend, Lord, his quarrel with Walpole 
and retirement from public life, 1. 289. 

Townshend, Charles, li. 366 j his exclamation 
during the Earl of Bute’s maid^ speech, 
374 j his opinion of the Rockingham admi- 
nistration, 392; Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Pitt’s second administration, 899 ; Pitt’s 
overbearing mapners towards him, 401 ; his 
insubordination, 402 ; his death, 403. 

Tovra Talk, Steele’s, li. 382. 

Tragedy, how much it has lost from a false no- 
tion of what Is due to its dignity, li. 9. 

Trainbands of the City (the), i. 214, 215 ; their 
public spirit, 227. 

Transubstantiation, a doctrine of faith, ii. 130. 

Travel, its uses, i. 188; Johnson’s contempt 
for it, 188. 

Treadmill, the study of ancient philosophy 
compared to labour in the, i. 391. 

Treason, high, did the articles against Strafford 
amount to ? i. 63 ; law passed at the Revolu* 
lion respecting trials for, 343. 

Trent, general reception of the decisions of the 
council of, ii. 140. 

Trial of the legality of Charles I.’s writ for 
ship-money, i. 203; of Strafford, 208; of 
Warren Hastings, ii, 235. 

Tribunals, the large jurisdiction exercised by 
those of Papal Rome, ii. 134. 

Triennial Bill, consultation of William lll.with 
Sir William Temple upon it, ii. 44. 

Triple Alliance, circumstances which led to 
it, ii. 15 — 18 ; its speedy conclusion and im- 
portanpe, 18—20 ; Dr. Lingard’s remarks on 
it, 19 ; its abandonment by the English go- 
vernment, 21 i reverence for it In Parliament, 
24. 

Tudors (the), their government popular though 
despotic, i. 226 ; dependent on tixe public fa- 
vour, 228, 229 ; corruption not necessary to 
them, 275; parallel between the Tudors and 
the Caesars not applicable, 229. 

Turgot, M., veneration with which, France 
cherithes his memoij, li. 127. 

Turkey-carpet style of poetry, i. 126. 

Turner, Colonel, the Cavalier, anecdote of him, 
i. 80. 

Tuscan poetry, Addison’s opinion of, il 334. 


U. 

Union of England with Scotland, its happy re- 
sults, ii. G8 ; of England with Ireland, its un- 
satisfactory results, 68; illustration in the 
Persian fable of King Zohak, 69. 

United Provinces, Temple’s account of, a mas- 
terpiece in its kind, ii. 22. 

Unities (the), in poetry, 1. 154. 

Unity, hopelessness of having, il. 69. 

Universities, their principle of not withholding 
' h'om the student works containing impurity, 
ii. 150 ; of Oxford and Cambridge, change in 
their position in relation to the government 
when Bute became minister, 876. 


Usurper (a), to obtain the affection of his sub- 
jects must deserve it, ii. 867. 

Utility the key of the Baconian doctrine, !. 389. 

Utrecht, the treaty of, exasperation of parties 
on account of it, i. 261, 262; dangers that 
were to be apprehended from it, 262 ; state 
of Europe at the time, 262; defence of it, 
263, 264. 

V. 

Vandyke, his portrait of the Earl of Strafford, 

i. 202. 

Vanslttart, Mr., Governor of Bengal, his posi- 
tion, ii. 185; his fair intentions, feebleness, 
and inefficiency, 185. 

Varelst’s portrait of James II., i. 133. 

Vattel, ii. 372. 

Vega, Garcilasso de la, a soldier as well as a 
poet, i. 238. 

Vendome, Duke of, takes the command of the 
Bourbon forces in Spain (1710), i. 258. 

Venice, republic of, next in antiquity to the 
line of the Supreme Pontiffs, ii. 128. 

Verona, protest of Lord Holland against the 
course pursued by England at the Congress 
of, ii. 175. 

Verres, extensive bribery at the trial of, i. 382. 

Versification, modern, in a dead language, 1.5. 

Veto, by Parliament on the appointment of 
ministers, i. 74 ; by the Grown on acts of 
Parliament, 74. 

Voltaire the connecting link of the literary 
schools of Louis XIV. and Louis XV I., i. 160; 
Horace Walpole’s opinion of him, 269 ; me- 
ditated a history of the conquest of Bengal, 

ii. 125 ; his character and that of his compeers, 
145 ; his interview with Congreve. 173 ; com- 
pared with Addison as a master of the art of 
ridicule, 341, 342. 

Vigo, capture of the Spanish galleons at, in 1702, 
i. 249. 

Vittani, John, his account of the state of Flo- 
rence in the I4th century, i. 32. 

Villa- Vlciosa, battle of, 1710, 1. 258. 

Villiers, Sir Edward, i. 378. 

hVirgil not so “correct” a poet as Homer, i. 
153 ; skill with which Addison imitated him 

I it. 322. 

Vision of Judgment, Southey’s,!. 103. 


Wages, effect of attempts by government to 
limit the amount of, ii. 154. 

Wal degrave, Lord, made First Lord of the 
Treasury by George II., i. 307; his attempt 
to form an administration, 307. 

Wales, Frederic Prince of, joined the opposi- 
tion to Walpole, 292; his marriage, 292; 
makes Pitt his ^oom of the bedchamber, 
295 ; his death, 298 ; headed the opposition, 
li. 3^ ; his sneer at^the Earl of Bute, 369. 

Wales, Princess Dowager of, mother of George 
in., ii. 369 ; popular ribaldry against her, 
377. 

Wales, the Prince oL generally in opposition 
to the minister, i. 291. * 

Wallenstein, li. 86. 

Waller, Edmund, his conduct in the House of 
Commons, 1.333; similarity of his character 
to Lord Bacon’s, 367. 

Walpole, Lord, i. 179. 181. 

Walpole, Sir Horace, review of Lord Dover’s 
edition bf his Letters to Sir Horace Mann, 
i. 264 ; eccentricity of hisi character, 264, 265; 
his politics, 366 1 his affectation of philosophy, 








